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INTRODUCTION 

SECTION I THE CANON 


Since the appearance of the bibliography m Professor Paul’s study of 
Dennis not many alterations of any importance have been made in the canon 
of his works. Only a few additions most be made to his bst, and only one 
item in the list must be rejected. No good evidence has yet been presented 
to show that any of the anonyma excluded by Paul were actually composed 
by Dennis. Of the two anonymous works which he accepted without conclu- 
sive proof, one has since been established beyond reasonable doubt as the 
product of Dennis’s hand Most notable of the materials unknown to Paul, 
which bale since turned up, are a few manuscript letters, and a complete 
essay in manuscript, only a mangled fiagment of which, printed in 181 
was available to him 

One item which should be added to the list of Dennis’s works is his first 
published book. Poems and Lettern upon Several Occaxione, which was adver- 
tised in the Term Catalogues, Nov. 1602. as published by D Brown, and 
which was appaicntly on sale bv December • This work was a reissue of an 
earlier publication, onginalh put out anonymously, and now, in 1692, given 
out again under Dennis s name but without his authority It ('onaisted chiefly 
of juvenile verses, togethei with a few letters, and by 1692 Dennis was 
iiiiwilling to own his first-boni - I have not seen a copy of this work, and I 
know of 110 library in which it is ratalogued The loss of the juvenile verses 
IS no misfortune, but one must regret the disappearance of the letters, for 
some of Dennis’s most interesting criticism appeared iii his correspondence 
It is likely that some of the material m this volume was incorporated in the 
Mvtcellanies in Verie and Piose, published in 1693 by James Knapton 

A second item to be added to Dennis’s bibliography is his translation of 
the fitth book of Tacitus's History This translation he contributed to a three- 
volume work published in 1(i98 but possibly begun as early as 1693 ‘ Among 
other contributors weie Drydeii, William Bromley, and John Potenger 

A third item to be added is an interesting postscript to a letter, the letter 
with its postscript aptiearing in Aaron Hill’s Plain Dealer* The letter itself 

1 Dennis’s fnend Motteux desenbed this i olume as “a little Twelve-penny Book 
printed many years uao and now once more offer’d to the World” {.Gentleman’s Journal, 
November, 1692, p 2) 

‘ Motteux said {ibid ) "It seems to consist most of Juvenile Verses, and was 
formerly publish’d without any Name to it, neither doth Mr Dennis own it to be bis ” 
a The Annals and History of Cornelius Tacitus Dennis’s portion is contained in 
vol III, pp 363-382 For evidence that this undertaking was projected as early as 1603 
rf Macdonald, John Drydcn, a Bibhogmphy (Oxford, 1939), p 177 
* No 67 (Oct 5, 1724) The postscript contains an interesting statement of the 
idea of the Cham of Being It is reprinted below, p e 
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waa published elsewhere, with Dennis’s name attached to it, so that there can 
be no doubt as to the author.' Since the postscript, which appears only in 
the Plain Dealer, is therein represented as ^e work of the same hand as that 
which composed the letter, and since it is couched in Dennis’s style, it should 
be accepted as his work. 

A fourth item to be added is a letter dated Oct. 7, 1724, written to Aaron 
Hill and printed in the Plain Dealer* Hill had recently visited Dennis and 
urged him to have his picture drawn for the benefit of posterity. In this letter 
Dennis explained that he was unwilhng to have his portrait done by an inferior 
artist and that he was too poor to pay an excellent one. 

A fifth item to be added is an essay on drinking, dated Sept IS, 1 724, and 
printed in the Plain Dealer.'' The essay, in the form of a letter, was sent to a 
friend whose identity is not revealed. The subject of the essay, the evils of 
drinking, was one which had attracted Dennis’s attention for many years.' 
This item in all probability is identical with the essay “Against Drinking” 
which Dennis proposed to include in the second volume of the lliseellaneous 
Tracts. 

A sixth item to be added is the letter which Dennis sent to a newspaper 
early in 1731, rejecting Pope’s proffered assistance m obtaining subscriptions 
for a proposed edition of the critic’s works The letter is referred to in an 
epistle from Pope to Hill dated Feb. 5, 1731, and again in an epistle from 
Hill to Pope dated Feb 10, 1731 1 have not been able to looate it 
A complete bibliography of Dennis would list titles of books which reprinted 
portions of his works. It would note, for example, that the anonymous tract. 
The Usefulness of the Stage to Religion and ta Oovernment, printed in 1738, 
18 composed of fragments of Dennis’s Usefulness of the Stage, that The 
Progress of Dvlness (1738) reprinted most of his “Observations upon Windsor 
Porest" and his “Observations upon The Temple of Fame" , that the Popiad 
(1728) consists almost entirely of quotations from his Remarks upon Pope’s 
Homer, and that the Curliad and the Twickenham Hotch-Potch reprint por- 
tions of the same work, that the Prompter, no 171, reprinted a portion of 
the Orounds of Cnticism, a portion which in turn was reprinted by the London 
Magazine, * and that several of the biographical dictionaries in the century 
following Dennis’s death printed long excerpts from his works These exc’erpts, 
quotations, and reprints, however, have no textual value, and no importance 
whatever except, perhaps, as they indicate that fragments at least of his works 
were known to a rather large audience. 

'The letter was included as a specimen published with the Proposah for Printing 
by Subscnptum MwceOaneous Tracts, Written by Mr John Dennis It is re- 
printed in this edition, n, ZO-ZB Numbers in bold-face here and hereafter refer to 
pages in this edition 
'No 60 

r No 96 (Feb 19, I72S) 

'Cf I, 22-23 
<>a I, SOB 
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The item luted by Paul aa Letters on Milton and Congreve, supposedly 
published in 1696, should be removed trom the bibhography. No such work 
ever existed The mistake was launched by William Gkidwm, who m all proba- 
bility was using this title inexactly to refer to the work which I have printed 
under the title of Letters on Milton and Wyckerleyy' 

The True Character of Mr. Pope and His Wninngs was published anony- 
mously, and it has been variously ascribed to Dennis, or to -Gildon, or to 
Dennis and Qildon in conjunction. Though the brief enclosed “character’-’ 
may have been contributed by Gildon, the pamphlet as a whole was unques- 
tionably written by Dennis “ There is no evidence, however, that either the 
first edition (1716) or the second (1717) was authorized. 

The letter to the Dailg Journal of May 11, 1728, which 1 have included in 
the Appendix, was ascribed to Dennis by Pope, and this attribution is accepted 
by Paul. There is no conclusive proof that Dennis was the author, but the 
letter follows his style and his manner and his ideas so thoroughly that the 
attribution has a veiy high degree of probability.'* 

The New Project for the Regulation of the Stage (1720), which professes 
to be the work of Dennis and Gildon, though it was properly rejected from 
the canon by Paul, has unfortunately been included in the list of works by 
Dennis which appears in the Cambridge Bibliography of Engluh Literature 
The New Project is actually a satire on Dennis and Gildon , and the fact that 
Pope happily summarized it in his Pen Baihous suggests that he was privy 
to the secret of its authorship. 

Pope accused Dennis of a share in the authorship of a letter in Mist’s 
Weekly Journal, dated June 8, 1728 The letter, however, bears no trace of 
Dennis’s hand, and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he had 
anything to do with it *• 

A strange enthusiasm for assigning anonymous books and pamphlets to 
11 ell-known authors sometimes descends upon cataloguers and upon untramed 
scholars, introducing a lamentable confusion in the fields of literary studies. 
An example of the horrible results of such enthusiasm is found m -fte Union 
Catalogues of the Library of Congress, where Dennis has been credited with 
the authorship of Henry Carey’s Blundrella. Many other specimens of anonyma 
hare been assigned to Dennis on little more than intuition Pope Alexander’s 
Supremacy and Infallibility Examin’d (1729), though it was rejected by 
Paul, IS still frequently catalogued as the work of Denms and George Duckett 
According to D Nichol Smith, it is highly improbable that Duckett had any 
share in the undertaking'^ And it is equally improbable that Dennis was 

»»Cf n, 491-492 

‘1 Cf “Pope and Dennis," m BLH, vu (1940), 186-192 

» Cf II, 526 

" Cf II, 516 The letter was repnnted in OuUtvenana (1728), p 308 
Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, I7}t-I7tt, ed D N Smith (Oxford, 
1914), p. xiz 
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ijivolved In the first place, Dennis himself referred to “the ingenious and 
sagacious Author of P&pe Alexander’s Supremacy” , there is no instance 
known of Dennis’s paying a sly and disingenuous tribute to himself. But 
more important, in the second place, is the fact that the style of the work is 
not Dennis’s and that there is no sound external evidence upon which the 
attribution could be based The pamphlet should still he listed as anonymous 
A man so convinced as Dennis was of the rightness of his judgment and the 
importance to tlie public of his writings, and so avid as Dennis was of fame, 
and so courageous as Dennis was in facmg the consequences of his words, is 
not likely to permit any considerable piece of work to leave his hands without 
a signature attached to it £ven the trivial Poems in. Burlesque (1693) , which 
according to the Cambridge BMiogiaphy of English Literature was published 
anonymously, has a signed dedication. The Person of Quality’s Answer to 
Collier's Dissuasive was punted anonymously, but Dennis later included it in 
an authorised edition of his works The two parts of the Charariers and Cov~ 
duet of Sir John Edgar weie printed anonymously, but Dennis identified him- 
self as the author m the dedication of the second part Amazingly little of 
his writings was left unclaimed Except perhaps for a few letters to the news- 
papers, it IS unlikely that any further works by Dennis remain among the 
masses of anonyma published in hia lifetime. At any rate attributions to 
Dennis of anonymous pamphlets and articles should be made witli the great- 
est caution, and should be received with scepticism unless they aie based on 
something more solid than intuitions and flimsy jiaiallels 
Apparently only a few works by Dennis still smviie in manuscript Of 
these the most ooiisideiable is the essay called The Causes of the Decay and 
Defects of Dramatwk Poetry, which is printed complete in this edition for 
the first time On the back of this manuscript, now in the Eolger Shakespeare 
Library, is a note “Copies of Mr Dennis, lodgd for money borrowd No 6 ” 
The number suggests tliat several othei manuscripts wcie dp))osjted at tlic 
same time, probably in 1735 or 1736 Dennis at this time was collecting his 
materials for the second volume of the work to be issued under the title of 
Miscellaneous Tracts. The second volume, which never leached publication 
was to have contained, in addition to the Causes of the Decay and Defects of 
Dramatich Poetry and the Letters on Milton and Wycherley, the following 
items 1) an essay "On Virtue,” 2) an essay “On the Immortality of the 
Soul,” 3) an essay “Against Drinking,” 4) an essay “On the Harmony of 
the English Poetry,” 5) a group of familiar letters, and 6) several letters to 
Dennis from Piior, Eowe, Walter Moyle, end other jiiominent men'" It is 
likely that some of these were among the manuscripts deposited with the 
printer together with the Causes of the Decay and Defects of Dramatick Poetiy 
The essay “Against Drinking” was proliablv the one jirintod in the Plain 

>5Cf 11, 375 

ts Proposals for Pnnltng by Subscnplum, tn 7’tvo Volumes tn Octavo, the Following 
Miscellaneous Tracis, Written by Mr John Dennis The Proposals were dated “London, 
Oct 26. 1721 ” 
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Dealer, and the esaay “On the Harmony of the English Poetry” was probably 
the one given to James Greenwood for the second edition of his Grammai." 
Although none of the other six items, so far as I can discover, has up to the 
present been brought to light, it is still possible that they exist The letters 
from Prior, Howe, and Moyle, at least, would be heartily welcomed by students 
of Augustan literature 

A few letters by Dennis still survive in manuscript In the British Museum 
may be found a letter to Charles Montagu, Lord Halifax, dated July 3, 
[1699],’* and two letters to Sir Hans Sloaue, one of Sept. 17, 1723, and the 
other of April 30, 1 728 The Polgcr Shakespeare Library preserves the letter 
to Henry Daienant dated March 20, 170<i “ And the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission has printed a few Ictteis to Prior, dated Jan 10, March 17, 
March 23. and April 11, 1721 ■“ A two-page memorial presented by Dennis 
to the Lord High Treasuier on Aug 39, 1711, is preserved among the Treasuiyi 
Papers “ It is probable that other manuseripts survive, but I have not been 
able to locate them 

The manuscript of Liberty Asserted deposited in the Canadian Archives, 
appears to be merely a copy ot the punted play In the University of Texas 
Libraiy there is a manuscript containing seveial poems by Dennis which 
appear in the Miscellanies w I'cise and Prose of 1693, it is not in Dennis’s 
holograjili, liut is appaientlv .i copy made fiom the printed book by some 
anonymous contemporary ” 

.SECTION' II PKUSOXAL HELATIONSHIPS 

The account of Dennis’s iieisoiial relationships may seem to be somewhat 
less than necessaiy in a study of his criticism Unfoitunately, the value of 
Dennis’s work has too frequenth lieen judged on the basis of a false notion 
concerning his character. He was vain, irritable, suspicious, and envious, 
therefore (so the usual argument would run if it were made explicit) his 
judgments were interested, distorted by passion, and unsound He is pictured 
as a poverty-stricken hack, a social outcast, at war with all that was refined 
and beautiful By one eminent American scholar he is even set down as a 

■1 Printed in this edition ii, 236-240 
Printed in thts edition ii, 388-389 
Printed in this edition, ii, 490-491 

^Printed in this edition, i, 520, previouslv prmted by the Hist Mss Com, xv, 
app 2, p 83 

-1 Bath, III 494 498 499-600, and 501-SQ2 

-- Calendar of Treasury Tajiers, 1708-1714, p 306 

-i>Mrs George Bryce, "A Rare Fmd m the Canadian Archives, being a tragedy 
entitled ‘Liberty Asserted’ by John Dennis,” in Proceedings and Transactums of the 
Royal Society of Canada IV (1910) , Section u, pp 3-24 I have not seen the manuscript 

‘c The poems in the manuscript occupy pages 1-21 in the pnnted book 1 am indebted 
to Professor R H Gnffith, who called the manuscript to my attention and furnished 
me with a photostat copy of it 
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“dunce”, that is, a pedant, whose dullneaa caused him to abuse the learning 
whidi he had pamfv^y acquired. Some of these miscmiceptioiis can be eradi- 
cated by a knowledge of his dealings with his contemporaries. The account 
of his friendships, moreover, may serve to throw some light upon his tastes, 
his habits, his surroundings, and may aid in defining the infiuences that bore 
upon him, as well as the influence which he exerted on certain of his con- 
temporaries. It 18 , of coarse, impossible to list all of his friends and acquain- 
tances, to say nothing of analyzing them. From the fact that Dennis men- 
tions some of his closest friends only once or twice m all his writings we may 
safely conclude that there were many of whom he found no occasion to speak. 
He was a frenzied letter-writer, but comparatively few of his letters have 
survived. Nevertheless our information is full enough to provide a picture 
which, however incomplete, is at least in perspective and in proportion. 

As early as his Cambridge days Dennis had developed tastes for literature 
and for the society of writers and artists Sometime before 1081 we find him 
entering into the pleasure.^ of the town He had come down to London from 
the university and at the Fountam Tavern in the Strand was supping one 
evening with Bichard Duke,‘ David Loggan, the artist and engraver, and a 
certain Mr Wilson who was known to Otway, when the company was moved 
to pledge the health of “Captain Wycherley”’ In this great era of English 
comedy it was almost inevitable that an impressionable young university man, 
stricken by the charms of literature, should be fascinated by the theater and 
awed by the name of Wvcherley Although Dennis remained at Cambridge 
until he was nearly thirty, receiving his M.A. in 1683 and tarrying at least 
three years thereafter, probably in the capacity of a tutor,’ he took occasion 
to visit London frequently, no doubt to haunt the playhouses and to exchange 
literary gossip with his friends in the taverns and coffee houses, enjoying the 
gaiety of the town and living generally, as was his wont, beyond his means 
The companionship of writers stirred him to emulation, and in this period 
he launched himself modestly on a career as a man of letters by gathering 
together a little volume of his poems and letters, published at first anony- 
mously, and in 1692 reissued under his name but without his authonty 

During the autumn of 1688 Dennis made his way through France and 
Italy in the company of Lord Francis Seymour, who had been a schoolmate at 
Harrow.* When he returned to London, he plunged headlong into the literary 
life of the town. His circle of acquaintances was large and of varied types 
By 1692 he was on familiar terms with Fleetwood Sheppard, to whom he 
dedicated his Poems in Burlesque ‘ He was also on familiar terms with the 

iDuke was a Cambridge man, of exactly the same age as Dennis Hia friendship 
with Atteibury, Prior, and Dryden may have been of assistance to Dennis in effecting 
acquamtance with those gentlemen 

’Cf n, 410-411 

’Fred Tupper, “Notes on the Life of Dennis,” m ELB, v (163S), 211-217 

’Paul, John Dennis (N Y , 1911), p 4 

’ The language of the dedication mdicates certam common mterests, such as strong 
liking for Butler’s poetiy, and shows Slieppard to have been acquainted with some of 
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enterpnBing Peter Mottenx, to whoee penodicel, the Gentleman’s J owned, he 
contributed at least five poems.' Among the more frequent contnbutois to 
the Gentleman's Journal were Sedley, Tate, Tom Brown, Joseph Jfitchel, 
William Pittis, Fransham, Denne, Dove, DTIrfey, Hawkshaw, Manning, Power, 
Prior, Oildon, John Phillips, Thomas Sergeant, Congreve, Southeme, and 
Oldmixon Many of these writers are known to have been friends of Dennis, 
and it IS probable that he was at least acquainted with most of them, buring 
the 1690’s he was undoubtedly on friendly terms with such professional men 
of letters as Charles Gildon, whose esteem for Dennis was such that he put 
aside his own intention to vindicate Shakespeare from Rymer’s assault because 
Dennis had promised to undertake the task,’ and John Oldmixon, for whom 
Dennis wrote a prologue in 1698 and to whose periodical, the Muses Mercury, 
he contributed in 1707. At about this tune also he may have been introduced to 
Henry Cromwell, a gentleman and literaiy dilettante, who was probably known 
to Gildon and who contributed several poems to Gildon’s collection. Miscellany 
Poems upon Several Oeeastons (1692) He was on friendly terms with John 
Crowne, from whom he drew many stories of his early life and his later career 
as a dramatist ' Among his moat intimate friends during this period were 
Thomas Cheek, Thomas DTJrfey, and a Mr Wymersell * With D’Urfey he 
shared an interest in burlesque and Butler, and with Cheek he shared an inter- 
est in Voiture Atterbury was his mtimate fnend, in part, perhaps, because 
of their common enthusiasm for Milton.” He conversed with Sir Henry 
Sheeres and a Mr “Walkeden,” who were friends of Wycherley’s and with 
whom he exchanged anecdotes about the Plam Dealer.” At least as early as 
1692 he frequented Will’s,’" the most famous coffee house of the day, where 
the wits and beaus met to display their respective talents 

Although Dennis was frequenting Will’s as early as 1692, some time was to 
pass before he liecame an intimate of the giants who congregated there In 

Dennis’s writings, at least with the poem "Upon our Victory at Sea " Although Lep- 
pard was a close fnend and proUg^ of Dorset, it is inteiestmg to note that Dennis 
was not persmully acquamted with Dorset when he dedicated the Mtscellames in 
Verse and Prose to him in 1683 

‘In the issues of May, June, October, and November of 1692, and in the issue of 
January, 1693 Motteux (whose name Dennis rhymed with Pothooks) gave evidence 
by his comments on Dennis in the issue of November, 1693, of a warm regard and a 
knowledge of his plans and activities 

^ MiscelUmeous Letters and Essays (1694), p 64 In this same volume Gildon’s 
"Essay at a Vindication of Love in Tragedies" was directed to De nnis Gildon took 
the opportunity to express his admiration for Dennis in his contmuation of Langbame, 
the Laves and Characters of the Enyhsh Dramatick Poets m 1698 
‘Cf 11,404-496 

* Wycherley to Dennis, Feb 4, 1694, m Dennis, Select Works, u, 496 
’‘Both Cheek and Dennis translated some of Voiture’s letters, their translations 
appearing together m Famtlutr and Courtly Letters (1700, reprinted m 1705 and 1724) 
” Paul, p 6 n 
”Cf ii, 499 

» Dennis, Poems »i Burlesque (1692), p 12 
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169Si he was aii unpecunious and inelegant young man of an undistinguished 
family, and his only achievements m hterature were unpromising trivialities 
Withm the first three months of 1693, however, he had published the Mts- 
eellimies tn Verie and Prose and the Impartial Cntick, the latter an enter- 
taining dialogue containing an able and ingenious reply to Bymer and a hand- 
some compliment to Diyden If Dryden had not noticed Dennis before, the 
Impartial Cniich would have recommended its author to his notice How- 
ever it was, they were acquainted by the end ot 1693, and in January of the 
following year Dennis was addressing his first letter to Dryden, a letter con- 
ceived m idolatry and couched in terms indicative of a brief acquaintance** 
Dryden answered cordially, and Dennis wrote again, on March 3, 1694 *' 
Dryden’s reply was long and gracious, commending his coi respondent botli 
as a critic and as a poet, and revealing the fact that he had been discussing 
Dennis’s affair of the heart with Wycherley.** No other specimens of the 
correspondence between Dennis and Dryden survive — unfortunately, for Dry- 
den’s letter to Dennis is easily one of the most interesting which he evci 
wiotc Apparently the friendship lasted until Dryden’s death, although «e 
have no proof of it, yet Dennis’s strongly uiit'avoiiihle review of Blackmorc's 
Pnncf Arthur in 1696, his attack on Colher and defence of the stage in 1698 
and his yoining the confederacy of the wits in lejdying to Blackmore’s .Vn/yi 
ngmnst Wtl in IfOO suggest a certain community of interests and tastes that 
implies continued tnciidship Moreover, Dennis's own statement that there 
weie iiianv in Dryden’s cmde who tried to convince the master that Dennis 
would he the hrst after his death to traduce his memoiy.*’ jioints to the con- 
cliisioii not only that Dennis inuintaiiied a charac*tenstic independence and 
was aware of the master’s faults, but that several ot the wits were envious of 
his share in the master’s affections Attei Dryden’s death Dennis remained 
m Ills own fashion, loyal to the memory of his friend He cnticued All for 
Love severely, though with professed reluctance in view of the vcneiation in 
which he held Drydeii’s great abilities *" He pointed out that though Abwloni 
and Achitophel, the Medal, and MacFlecknoe were beautiful liliels, yet they 
were still libels rather than just satire *" He observod, very properly, that the 
Slate of Innocence fell infinitely below Paradise Lost, though he was inclined 
to attribute Dryden’s failuie jiartly to his use of rhyme*" Yet he bestowed 
praise as well and his letter to Tonsou ** c-ontained one of the waimest and 

Letters upon Several Oceasimui (1696), pp 46-48 
’“/btd, pp 49-52 Dryden's reply to the brat lettcT has appiiiontiv not sinvived, 
but the opening sentence of Dennis’s fetter of March 3 makes it clear that Dryden 
had encouraged his tender of friendship 
i*7h«/, pp 53-66 
”Cf II, 400 
Cf II, 162-165 
i»Cf n, 201 
s«Cf 1,377 

»Cf I, 198 and 407, ii, 280 
Cf II, 399-401 
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most discrunmatug tributes paid to Dryden during the eighteenth century. 
Benms’s critical faculties were too sharp and active to be dispossessed by the 
generous warmth of friendship His affections, in fact, seem never to have 
been so powerful as to blind him to the faults of their object. 

Dennis’s acquaintance with Wycherley probably began at about the same 
time as his friendship with Dryden. The earliest specimen which survives of 
their correspondence is Dennis’s letter dated from London, Jan 19, 1694 
It IS clear from this letter that though Dennis had frequently enjoyed Wycher- 
ley’s conversation, he had only recently received permission to write to him, 
and he was not yet assured that Wycherley would answer. To this offering 
Wycherley responded promptly in a letter dated Peb 4** No doubt he was 
pleased by the adulation of a young man who had already attracted attention 
hy his poetry and Ins criticism and whose offers of friendship Dryden had 
encouraged A regular correspondence developed between the two men 
Although the tone of this correspondence on the whole is highly artificial, 
lull of extravagant compliments in the best style of the time, yet there are 
occasional signs of genuine personal interest. When Dennis was experiencing 
the miseries of unrequited love, Wycherley poured out consolations drawn 
from the store*, of his own expenenee'*® Dennis lelied sufficiently on the 
strength of their friendship to maintain his independence and to dissent from 
his fiiend’s opinions , when Wycherley sent him a whimsical “Panegyrick upon 
i’uus ” he replied liy intimating that punning is a mark of dullness and that 
the scum of the people may lie distinguished by their manner of quibbling.*® 
By the end of 1(i‘)4. while Dennis was iii the country, his tavern-friends were 
sending their legards to him through Wycherley In 1698, when he wrote 
the Usefuhiext of the Singe, Dennis commended the great abilities of Wycher- 
ley with an ciitliusiasiu that must have been gratifying to the elderly poet 
.\ftcr the death ol Divden, however, the friendship seems to have cooled, 
there is no evideiue to show that he was in communication with Wycherley 
tor several years betore the latter’s death. Though Wycherley was well a<- 
(piainted with Pope fioin 17Q5, it may be significant that Pope met Dennis 
only about three times in the first decade of the century, and then through 

-“icMerw ujmi Several Occaetons (1896), pp 7-12 

^Ibid, pp 13-16 The remainder of the correspondence which canjoe identified 
with assurance is as follows Dennis to Wycherley, Feb 17, 1694 (pp 20-21), Dennis 
to Wycherley, [Xov 20, 1694] (pp 22-23), Wyiherley to Dennis, Dec 1, 1694 (pp 
24-27), Dennis to Wycherley, I March 31, 1695] (pp 28-30), Wycherley to Dennis, Apnl 
11, 1695 (pp 31-33) , Dennis to Wycherley, (shortly after April 11] (pp 34-35) , Wycher- 
ley to Dennis, Aug 31, 1695 (pp 36-38) , Dennis to Wycherley, Sept 10, 1695 (pp 39-40) , 
Dennis to Wycherley, Oct 30 11005} (pp 41-45), Dennis to Wycherley, [1695?] (pp 
64-68) The recipient of the last letter le identified in the Select Wotke U718), ii, 509 
29 Dryden to Dennis, [March, 1694], in Letters upon Several Oceastons (1696), pp 
63-68 Dryden had seen Wycherley’s letter just before he wrote to Dennis 
pp 64-68 
«Ibid, p 27 
29 C( I, 157-1S8 
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the instrumentality of Henry Cromwell." When Deums m 1711 described 
Wychezley as an ancient wit haunted by an evil spectre (Pope),*” he was evi- 
dently no longer on terms of warm friendship with his old acquamtance. Yet 
he never ceased to speak with the utmost respect of Wycherley’s talents in 
comedy, and his letter to Congreve of Aug. 1, 1731,*^ pays a full measure of 
judicions admiration to the author of the Plain. Dealer. 

With Congreve Dennis’s friendship endured for over twenty-five years 
Since Congreve was a friend of Dryden’s, Dennis probably met him as early 
as 1693, but of the letters which Dennis printed none seems to date from 
before 1696 The correspondence with Congreve attained a comparatively 
high plane , Dennis’s comments on Ben Jonson were excellent criticism,'* and 
Congreve’s reply, the letter Concerning Humour in Comedy," is an admirable 
analysis of a difficult subject and a pamstaking work which Congreve would 
not have given himself the trouble of writing if be had considered his cor- 
respondent a mere acquaintance or a man of negligible abilities One of Con- 
greve’s closest friends of these days, Walter Moyle, liecame Dennis’s friend as 
well, and the three occupied prominent places among the wits at Will’s Moyle, 
like Congreve, had a strong interest in literary cnticisin and theory, and the 
three men, when they were separated, continued by letter the discussion which 
they had begun in the coffee house. The coffee-house groups were closely-knit 
units, and Dennis and Moyle apparently shared letters from Congreve," just 
as Moyle was likely to pass a letter from Dennis over to Wvcherley," and 
Wycherley to show his correspondence with Dennis to Drydeii " Moyle’s good 
friend, Thomas Sergeant, who after Moyle’s death prepared his worke for 
publication in 1786, was one of Dennis’s intimates for over two decades, and 
Anthony Hammond, who contributed the account of Moyle’s life to the 1786 
edition of the works, was well known to the wits of Drydeu’s day Among 
other friends shared b> Moyle and Dennis (and, probably, Congreve) were 
Sir George Markham, Mr Mein, and a Mr. Welby Mein, a jovial fat man, 
probably of Tnsh extraction, was one of Congreve’s most intimate friends," 
and remained attached to Dennis for several decades After 1700 Moyle re- 
tired to his estate at Bake, in Cornwall When Dennis wrote to Moyle in 

Cf a, 370 
*“Cf I, 416 
»iC{ 11, 230-23S 
"Cf a, 384, 385-386, and 521 

" Congreve to Dennis, July 10, 1095, m Lelten upon Several Occostons (1606) , pp 
80-96 

"Dennis to Congreve, August 8, 1695, tlnd, pp 97-68 

"Wycherley to Dennis, April 11, 1695, in Lettera upon Several Occostons (1696), 
pp 31-33 

" Diyden to Dennis, 1694, ibid , pp 63-56 

" Dennis to Moyle, Jan 16, 1720, in Ortgtnal Lellen (1721), pp 156-162 
SSI am indebted to Mr John Hodges for this information Further information 
about this obscure but interesting fnend of the wits will be given m the edition 
of Congreve’s letters which Professor Hodges is preparing 
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17S0, he had not seen him for twenty yearB.” A second letter to Moyle, dated 
May 24, 1720, indicates that that gentleman responded cordially," and we 
know that Dennis planned to include the correspondence in the second Tolume 
of the M%acManeous Tracts.*^ With Congreve Denms mamtained something 
of their old friendship for many years. After Dryden’a death Congreve lost 
part of his interest m the theater and devoted more of his time to playing the 
part of a gentleman ; he moved in better circles than Dennis conld ordinarily 
presume to enter. Yet Dennis saw him occasionally as late as 1720,'* and 
Congreve subscnbed to the Mtscellaaeout Tracts The mystenous individual 
who signed his work by the name of Charles Wilson reports that Congreve 
“was continually bestowing upon Denms Pecuniary Favours,” and that when 
Pope complained of being mistreated by Dennis, Congreve advised him to 
adopt the simple remedy of subecribing for some of Dennis’s books." Though 
Wilson was one of Curll’s hacks, and his assertions must not be taken too 
seriously, it is still easy to believe that Congreve assisted Dennis in his finan- 
cial troubles and tried good-naturedly to prevent his becoming embroiled m 
unnecessary quarrels with his contemporaries. Towards Congreve’s plays Den- 
nis had only unqualified admiration, and for Congreve himself he seems to have 
had a high personal esteem. When Steele charged him with having been 
“severe upon Mr. Congreve,” Dennis dismissed the charge as a fiction unworthy 
of being answered '* 

Several of the less distinguished members of Dryden’s circle were friends 
of Dennis William Walsh, for whose critical abilities Dryden seems to have 
had an undue respect, was very well known to Dennis, who respected his learn- 
ing, candor, and judgment " Walsh subscribed to The Grounds of Cntunsm 
\n Poetry, and his friendship with Pope apparently did not affect Dennis’s 
regard for him, nor did Dennis think the less of him for his being a Beau. 
With the amiable Southerns Dennis was probably on friendly terms in the 
IG'JO’s, but we have no evidence of their friendship until 1704. In the Preface 
to Liberty Asserted Dennis acknowledges that his “valued Friend," to whom 
he had read the play before production, gave him excellent advice for improv- 
ing the design of it, and he pays tnbute to Southeme’s understanding of 
nature and his power of touching the passions " His gratitude to and esteem 
for Southeme, however, did not prevent him, years later, from exclaimmg 
indignantly (and perhaps enviously) at the sum which Southefne received 

•" Ongmal Letters, pp lSb-lS2 
"/6ul,pp 211-213 

" Proposals for Printing by Subsenptum, tn Tm> Volumes in Octavo, the Plow- 
ing Miscellaneous Tracts, Written by Mr John Denms (1721) 

Dennis to Moyle, Jan 10, 1720 

Charles Wilson [71, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Amours of Wilbam Congreve 
(1730), Pt II, p 136 
" Cf n, 211 
"a 1,416 
« Cf 1, 324 
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from the bookselleTS for the Spartan Dame " Of Sir Henry Sheeres, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society and a companion to both Dryden and Wycherley, 
Dennis makes only one mention ** they conversed together and exchanged 
anecdotes about Wycherley. Sheeres was one of the men to whom Pope’s 
Pastorals were shown long before their publication , he was probably the inti- 
mate friend addressed as “Harry” whom Granville introduced to Pope." He 
was also one of the large tribe of gentlemen with classical learning who in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century were engaged m turning the ancient 
literature into English He had a hand, together with Dryden, Moyle, John 
Phillips, and Tom Brown, in a translation of Lucian, and to his translation 
of Polybius Dryden contributed a Character of the author. The fact that 
Dennis, who knew so many of the men employed in translations, engaged in 
so few enterprises of the kind, serves to indicate his low opinion of the art 
of translation 

Among the lesser geniuses of the age whom Dennis knew well was Tom 
Brown, the tone of Brown’s last melanelioly letter to Dennis, in fact, sug- 
gests a certain degree of intimacy They may have known each othei for 
several years, for Dennis was acquainted with Brown’s friend Peter Motteux 
Brown was one of the few subscribers to Dennis's grandiose project, a frag- 
ment of which was published as The Grounds of Cntwism in Poetry, and he 
displayed both a knowledge of Dennis’s criticism and a respect for his abili- 
tie8.“ Under the leadership of Brown, Dennis joined with a group of wits 
including Garth, Codnngton, Steele, Sedley, Burnaby, and Vanbrugh to 
satirize Sir Richard Blackmore in a little volume called Oommendafory Verses, 
on the Author of the Two Arthurs, and the Satyr against Wit (1700). Though 
Brown was almost the antithesis of Dennis in conduct and tcmjieiameut, Ins 
liveliness of mind and his wide learning in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Greek literature provided a sufficient bond between him and the critii 
William Burnahy, one ot the collaborators with Dennis in the Commenda- 
tory Verses, and a former contributor to Motteux’ Gentleman's Journal, was 
on friendly terms with the critic for a few years In 1702 he contributed an 
epilogue to Dennis’s The Comical Gallant Although they shared a passionate 
interest m the stage, and an admiration for Aristotle and Dacier that bordered 
on idolatry, their interests were probably never very closely identified Dennis 
mentions Burnaby only once, and tlien merely to recall hia association with 
Steele in a senes of alchemical experiments 

Christopher Codriiigtoii, a wit and man about town as well us a soldier, was 
an intimate friend of Dennis according to Dennis’s early biographer®” To 

‘1 Cf n, 184 
«Cf n, 409 

<sCf Ltuisdownc, norU (1732), i, 436-437 Fart of the letter is printed m Sberbum, 
harly Career of Pope, p 52 

““B Boyce, Tom Broica of Facelwus Memory (Cambridge, Maes, 1939), pp 176-176 
=1 Cf I, 428 
02 Cf 11, 190 

00 Life of Mr John Denjus (1734) , p 20 
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Dennis’s tragedy Ipkxgema, (1699) he contributed an epilogue, and he be- 
stirred himself to induce his friends to attend performances of it, moreover, 
though refusing the dedication of the piece, he seems to hare given the author 
a very handsome present."* The friendship was interrupted by Codnngton’s 
appointment as governor of the Leeward Islands, but they still found occa- 
sion to collaborate in the Commendatory Verses 
During Dryden’s lifetime Dennis became intimate with the kindly «nd 
genial Garth, who was one of “his most hearty and constant Friends ” " 
Garth was one of the wits who joined with Dennis, Brown, Codnngton, Steele, 
Burnaby, Sedley, and Vanbrugh to write the Commendatory Verses against 
Blackmore in 1700. Ills good friends Codnngton and Cheek were also fnends 
of Dennis Apparently Garth showed his Dispensary to Dennis and Dryden 
before he published it iii 1699, and apparently they approved of it heartily, 
for Charles Boyle, explaining why his muse was unfit to praise the Dispensary, 
wrote 


Artists alone should venture to commend 

What Dlennils can’t condemn, nor Diiydeln mend 

The good doctor was one of the four individuals most active m promoting 
subscriptions to Dennis’s grandiose project which dwindled down to the 
(hounds of Cnticism, a project in agitation during the year 1703 Kothing 
IS known of the relationship of Dennis and Garth in later years, after 1704 
Dennis mentions Garth only once, to characterize his Dtspenmiy as, in effect, 
a libel 

Though Thomas Cheek, translator of Voiturc and friend of Garth, was 
one of Dennis’s closest friends in the early 1690’s,"" they had lapsed into a 
state of hostility bj 1700 Shortly after Dennis’s Iplngenxa was produced, 
Abel Boyer’s riial work on the same subject, Achilles, or Iphigenia in Aults, 
was brought on the boaids and jiubbshed The prologue to this work was 
contributed by Cheek, who according to Boyer’s preface, also polished the 
lines of the play Dennis had no choice hut to consider this an unfriendly act, 
esjieiially as Boyei’s pieface breathed contempt for his rival’s play A year 
later ajipeared a volume in which both Boyer and Cheek were concerned, 
Letters of Wit, Politicks, and Uoialitg, mauifesting the same unfriendly spirit 
toward Dennis Not only does it include Cheek and exclude Dgnnis from 
the ranks of the wits who ruled at Will’s, but in descnbmg a type of would-be 
wits who, “ill a fond imitation of the incomparable Mdton, mistake Bombast 

i*Ibid 

“ Ibid 

»o Commendatory poem prefixed to the Diipcmary 

”Cf I, 607 

‘"Cf n, 201 Since Dennis does not mention Garth at all m his early works, his 
failure to mention him more than once m the later works does not show a coohng 
off of their friendship 

Wycherley to Dennis, Feb 4, 16M, m Dennis. Selei I Works, n, 495 
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and puffy jExpressiotut for SvAhmt ; end having had their fuatian Flays 
damn’d upon the Stage, ransack Boa»u and Daoier, to arraign the ill Taste 
of the Town,” it seems to point directly at Dennis. There is no evidence that 
the friendship with Cheek was ever resumed, but at least Boyer, in the course 
of tune, came to feel more kindly toward Dennis, for in the Pohtteai State of 
Great Britain he reprmted all of Dennis’s JuKua Caesar Acquitted together 
with a few editorial remarks indicating his approval 
Dennis’s earliest biographer remarked on the subject of the cntic’s acquain- 
tances “Among his most hearty and ccmstant Friends, were the Duke of 
Buchinghamshtre, the Earls of HalUfax and Pembroke, Mr Anthony Henley, 
Walter Moyle, Mr Secretary Burchet, Dry den. Garth, Wycherly, and Con- 
greve/' ” Since the biographer was largely right in regard to Moyle, Dryden, 
Qarth, Wycherley, and Congreve, we may well assume that his information 
concerning the other names had some basis in fact To John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckinghamshire, Dennis may have become known through the instru- 
mentality of Dryden or Wycherley. In 1701, at any rate, the critic dedicated, 
by permission, his very ambitious and important volume. The Advancement 
and Reformation of Modem Poetry, to the noble lord. No doubt he was amply 
rewarded, for he continued more than two decades afterwards to speak of 
Buckinghamshire’s critical opinions with approval and even deference. It is 
quite unlikely that the relationship between the two men approached famili- 
arity," yet they seem to have been in frequent communication Bucking- 
hamshire approved decidedly of The Person of Quality’s Answer to Collier's 
Dissuasive,** and his hearty approbation of Britannia Tnumpkans led him to 
recommend Dennis to Qodolphin’s 011601100.°° Dennis was assured of his 
good opinion, and was indebted to his friendly interest for a word of caution 
coiicerniiig the attack on Addison “° Why Buckinghamshire should have 
interested himself in Dennis is perhaps explainable by the fact that both men 
belonged in spirit to the age of Dryden, both were interested in criticism and 
were convinced of the importance of the rules, and both believed that good 
literature and morality were inseparably hnked 

Of greater significance ui Dennis’s career was his friendship with Charles 
Montagu, Lord Halifax Through one or another of his acquaintances, possibly 
Walter Moyle or Fleetwood Sheppard, Dennis met this ambitious statesman and 

•0 “Original Letters on Divers Subjects,” Letter III, in Letters of Wit, PoUticks, and 
MordUly (1701), pp 210-221 
°iVoI xxni (Jan, 1722), pp 12-30 
Life of Mr John Demos (1734), p 7 

*° As a gentleman, as well as a man of taste, Buckinghamshire refused to take htera- 
ture too seriously He shared the attitude towaid cntios which was then m vogue, 
and by 1710 he had decided that Denms was a mere critic, unworthy of the esteem 
which a man of letters might deserve (cf “The Election of a Poet Laureat m 1710,” 
m Works [4th ed , 1763], i, 144) 

•*Cf n, 414 
Cf n, 173 
«« Cf II, 39S399 
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generous patron of leUers. By 169C Houtagu had taken Dennis under his 
wing, and in the dedication to his LeUers upon Several Occasions Dennis 
praised bis friend’s warm interest in the softer studies of humaiuty. ‘‘For 
which,” he continued, 

your Zeal has been so diSusive, that it has extended it self even to me tho a bare 
Inclination to cultivate Eloquence and Poetiy, was the only thing which could 
recommend me to you, yet even this has been encourag’d by the Promise of 'your 
Protection, and by the Humanity of your receiving me The Access which 1 have 
had to you, has been the greatest Obligation that you could lay upon a Man, 
who has still valued Merit above all the World, and who has sought his Improve- 
ment more than he has his Advancement 

As first lord of the treasury Halifax gave Dennis to believe that he would 
derive some advantage from the alteration of the coin, and it was to Halifax 
that Dennis tamed during his financial troubles in 1699 Although Dennis 
failed of that constant attendance upon his lordship which members of the 
nobility exacted of those whom they patronized, Halifax generously kept him 
in mind. In 1706, dedicating his most ambitious undertaking in poetry. The 
Battle of Ramillio, to Halifax, Dennis acknowledged that his lordship had 
recently made some provision for his welfare at a time when he was in great 
need This provision in all likelihood consisted in helping to secure for him 
a waiterahip in the customs In 1713 Dennis proposed to consult Halifax 
concerning the remarks on Addison’s Goto before they were published.** On 
Oct. 88, 1714, he wrote Halifax, protesting that he could serve his country 
only under his lordship’s administration *’ Unfortunately Halifax died in the 
following year, and Dennis lost his most steadfast and generous protector. To 
what extent Halifax was responsible for introducing Deiiiiis to other Whig 
men of letters such as Addison and Ambrose Philips we have no way of know- 
ing, but it IB probable that Dennis would not have won the notice of Godolphin 
and Henley so easily without his aid. One more point is worth notmg in 
spite of the patronage and protection of Halifax, Dennis never became a 
party-writer Clearly the most active Whig patron of letters was capable of 
exercizing his benevolence witliout expecting service in return. 

Thomas Herbert, eighth Earl of Pembroke, was a patron to Dennis for over 
two decades, the Essay on the Navy being dedicated to him in 1708, and the 
reply to Mandeville, Vtce and Luxury Public Mischiefs, in 1784 Por the 
last nine or ten years of Dennis's life he received presents of money fiom 
Pembroke, according to Thomas Cooke.” Pembroke’s interest m Dennis is 
of special note, for he was sometbmg of a naval expert, serving his countrr at 
ranous times as first lord of the admiralty and as lord high admiral. Dennis’s 
wide knowledge of actual conditions in the navy and the sense displayed in 

» Cf n, 388-389 

““Cf 11,399 

** Cf Dennis, Ongaud Letters, pp 358-389 
Thomas Cooke to Thomas Baker, a letter printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Lxv (Feb, 1796), pp 106-106 
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bis proposals I'oi improvemeut have already been commented on/' but the 
fact has escaped attention that the Essay on the Navy was dedicated to a 
lord high admiral, and that the lord high admiral thought highly enough of 
the author to befriend him for thirty years after the work was published. In 
this connection it should be recalled that, accordmg to Dennis’s earliest 
biographer, one of his heartiest friends was “Mr Secretary Burchet ” ’* Josiah 
Burchett, once a clerk to Samuel Pepys, was from 1698 to 1749 sole secretary 
of the admiralty It is dear, then, that in writing of the navy Dennis had 
reliable sources of information, and that he had the ear, and probably the 
approval, of men in positions of authority 
Anthony Henley, a wit and a prominent Whig, friend to Garth and Addison, 
was acquainted with Dennis at least as early as 1703, probably much earlier. 
He subscnbed to the Grounds of Cnttctsm m Poetry, and in 1704 Dennis 
dedicated to him his popular play, lAbetiy Asserted, which had been based 
upon a suggestion from Henley In the dedication Dennis remarked that he 
sometimes had the pleasure of hearing Henley talk of criticism Dennis’s tone 
does not suggest intimacy, and there is nothing more to support his biog- 
rapher’s assertion that Henley was one of his heartiest friends 

Of all his patrons perhaps the most generous was George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne It was almost inevitable that Granville, himself a playwright 
and a critic as well as a man of fashion, should appeal to Dennis In 1709 
Dennis dedicated the Comical Gallant, and in 1711 the Essay on the Genius 
and 'Writings of Skakespear, to GraniiUe whom he praised as the man who 
best understood the Bard Grain illc, we know, admired the Person of Quality’s 
Answer to Collier’s Dissuasive, ’’ and he seems to have been genuinely inter- 
ested m Dennis’s welfare, for we find him writing to the lord high treasurer 
in August, 1711, asking that Dennis should be provided for and reminding 
his lordship of the promise already made that Dennis should have encourage- 
ment ” Apparently nothing was done by the Tory ministers, and Granville 
took it upon himself to fulfill the promise In 1719, writing to Steele, Dennis 
expressed gratitude to Granville for a handsome jiresent the like of which had 
never been seen in his timp.’° After this date Dennis probably saw little of his 
lordship, who was on good terms with Pope In 1731 Pope wrote that he had 
secured the promise of Granville to aid in a subscription for Dennis,™ and 
the fact that the promise was secured by the little gentleman of Twickenham 
indicates that Dennis and his lordship had drifted far apart Even gratitude 
would not have caused Dennis to overlook Granville’s definitely Jacobite sym- 
pathies, which waxed strong after 1715 

" Paul, John Denms, p 47 

™ L»/e o] Mr John Denms (1734), p 7 

™Cf 11,414 

”a 1,506 

™Cf II, 173 
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Although Dennis had a large number of influential patrons during his life- 
time, it 18 doubtful if he had more than a alight acquaintance with most of 
them. Even with Halifax and Granville, to whom his indebtedness was great- 
est, there is no evidence that he enjoyed a real friendship or a free exchange 
of critical ideas. His deference to his patrons was the conventional attitude 
of dedications, the attitude of poor men toward their economic betters. There 
IS no clear evidence that they had any influence upon the formation of his 
critical ideas On the other hand, they serve to demonstrate his mdependence ; 
he chose patrons from both the Whigs and the Tones, and he wrote nothing 
upon order. He prided himself upon not being a party-wnter, though he was 
fully convinced that to provide sufficiently for his future he had merely to 
espouse a party interest.'^ When he offered his services to Halifax in 1714 
he expressed an anxiety, not to advance the cause of the Whigs, but to serve 
his country , the offer was made to a statesman of the moderate order, who 
was doing his utmost to prevent the Whigs from taking vengeance upon the 
Tones. 

The death of Dryden in 1700 marked the end of an era. In 1700 also Con- 
greve abandoned the playhouse. At about this time Walter Moyle left London, 
never to return Wycherley survived, but as an old man whose work was 
done. The glory of Will’s began to fade In 1701 a writer describing Will’s 
remarked that "this Place has lost most of its illustrious Founders," and he 
deprecated the presence of aould-be wits, “who rather darken than heighten 
its former Splendour ’’ For some reason that urge to compose verse which 
had seised the gay and witty gentlemen, and even the statesmen, of the reign 
of Charles II, lessened in its force, and the nobility gave itself over to other 
pursuits lioscommon, Hochester, and Buckingham were dead, and Sedley 
and Dorset had outgrown their youthful zest for writing , except for an epi- 
gram or two Halifax probably never wrote a line after 1700 With the en- 
trance of professional men of letters, the Boyers, Motteux, Gildons. Oldmixons, 
Ozells, Defoes, something of the glamor of heUet le.ttres was lost, and the dis- 
tance between the man of letters and the gentleman was immeasurably in- 
creased The gulf between the gentlemanly amateur and the professional man 
of letters was widened by a theory, which had then some vogue, that literature 
leceived its value not from its contents but from a liveliness of manner com- 
bined with grace, propriety, and a neghgent ease of style such tis one might 
expect of an urbane and cultivated gentleman or of those who associated famil- 
iarly with gentlemen Work which savored of earnestness or toil was looked 
upon with suspicion, and the elegant or witty or lively trifle was exalted. The 
professional writer, therefore, was likely to be an object of contempt, and in 
Pope’s Dunciad this contempt reached its best and most extreme statement. 
For the first three decades of the eighteenth century the gentlemen of taste 
together with the small group of authors whom they took to their bosoms mam- 

” Cf I, 322-323 

IS Dennis to Halifax Oct 28, 1714, in Original Letters (1721), pp 3S8-3S9 

'sAbel Boyer and others, Letters of Wit, Polttieks, and Mornhty (1701), pp 216-221 
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tuned their narrow kingdom agamat the enemy; and by their power, their 
wit, their good manners, and their gift of raillery they imposed their tastes 
upon the polite and fashionable world. Although they were touched by the 
current interest m Milton and by a few of the literary ideas conveyed in the 
(haste and temperate prose of t^ Toiler and the Bpectaior, they remained 
for the most part mdifferent to the new movements m hterature which came 
with the rise of middle-class audiences and readers, indifferent to high seri- 
ousness and moral purpose in literature, to an emphasis upon the passions of 
the heart, to the naive and sublime of rebgious feelmg, and to the strong and 
vivid color of common life. Isaac Watts and Defoe represented two phases of 
the new force which was entering hterature, and both alike were neglected by 
the arbiters of taste. More and more, as the years passed, Dennis found him- 
self out of sympathy with the polite taste of his day. 

The taming point in Dennis’s career as a writer and critic occurred in 
1705. Writing to a fnend in 1730 be boasted that until his forty-fifth year 
he bad tasted of the world and enjoyed the daily company of distinguished 
gentlemen, but, he added, “For these last fifteen Years I have retir’d from 
the World, and confin’d my Conversation to 3 or 4 of my old Acquaintance ” *“ 
The change was drastic. Before 1706 he had produced six plays, seven criti- 
cal treatises, four long poems, at least three political treatises, a collection of 
letters together with a translation of Voiture, a translation of part of Tacitus, 
and various shorter items of a miscellaneous nature — a considerable output for 
a penod of about twelve years. During the remainder of his life he produced 
two plays, two long poems, four critical treatises, four political treatises, two 
volumes of translation, a few miscellaneous items, and ten pamphlets devoted 
to excoriating Addison, Steele, and Pope In general there is little in the 
later penod that is new, apart from the material connected with personal 
quarrels, with the possible exception of passages in the Remarks upon Cato 
there is nothing in the later period showing the lightness, wit, and ease of the 
Impartial Cntuik, the effects of haste, carelessness, and irritability are all too 
evident in the works written after 1705 

so Original Letters, p 46 The three or four “old Acquaintance” were probably to 
be found among such friends as Sergeant, Cromwell, Gildon, Congreve, Mem, Welby, 
Markham, and Booth Demus's atatement that he “retir’d from the World” is not 
to be taken literally He appeared in company at the country eetate of a Mr 
Hungerfonl {Original Letters, pp 280-381), be drank convivially and discussed litera- 
ture m a merry company that met at the home of S — T — Esq (tbid , pp 35-44) , he 
kept up with coffee-house gossip (cf ii, 407) , he saw many friends occasionally, made 
numerous acquamtances m his old age, and maintained a volummous correspondence 
Hia retirement probably meant nothing more than that be withdrew from active par- 
ticipation m the clubs and factions which sprang up m the coffee houses after Dryden’s 
death Even the literary clubs were strongly partisan , the members praised one another’s 
work, and damned the productions of outsiders A man with Dennis’s independence of 
spint, to whom literature was an art rather than a matter of psrty-lqyalty, would 
have been uncomfortable m such a company But m a tune when taste was dictated 
by clubs and factions, to withdraw from membership m these groups was virtually 
to renounce one’s hopes for immediate fame, it was virtually to retire from the world 
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The change may be explained by several facts. In the first place, by 1705 
Dennis was approaching his fiftieth year, and he seems to have lacked the 
flexibility of mind required to adapt himself to new times and new people 
In the second place, his health began to fail at about this time, as early as 
1704 he was beset by a long illness,'* and frequently thereafter he referred to 
his distress of body." In this light we can understand more easily the queru- 
lousness, the displays of suspicion and envy, which disfigured his old age In 
the third place, he received an appointment as a waiter in the customs in 1705, 
and the salary of £52 yearly attached to the poet " removed him from axH;ual 
want, and therefore lessened his incentive to cultivate the muses ; during the 
five years that followed his appointment, his output was shockingly small — 
it was not until 1711, when he was plunged into serious flbaancial difiSculties, 
that another productive period commenced In the fourth place, his with- 
drawal from the society of the town removed him from the sort of stimulation 
under which his best work had been accomplished It may well be that the 
sharpness of perception and the amplitude of mind evidenced in the Usefvl- 
liesg of the Stage was the result, as one of Dennis’s opponents suggested, of 
hig having sat “at the head of a Club” for over a month, sharpening the argu- 
ments with which Colliei was to he demolished." In Dryden’s day the gentle- 
men and wnters who frequented Will's discussed literature and the theories 
of literature with a sest and earnestness that made the subjects appear vital, 
a man of taste and intelligence could scarcely exist m such an atmosphere 
without being stirred to speculation and debate, without having his ideas 
challenged and clanfied In such a society Dennis grew up. After 1700, how- 
ever, in a population lapidly growing and, from the tide of immigation that 
flowed from France, the Low Countries. Scotland, and Hanover, rapidly be- 
coming less homogeneous, the talk of the town developed new interests, more 
political, more active, more exciting Dennis was more or less conscious of 
the change, for his Large Accowl of Taete in 1702 was given over to deplor- 
ing the decline of interest in good literature and to offering explanations for 
it. Instead of adjusting himself to the new tone of society, Dennis withdrew 
His firm assumption that literature was of supreme importance to religion 
and the state, his gravity of manner and his complete absorption in his sub- 
ject, together with his poaitivencss of opinion (a positiveness in keeping with 
the mode of the liteiary debate of the former age, when each participant set 
forth his views as firmly and conclusively as possible, terminatmg his dis- 
course with the invitation, “This is my belief — correct me if I am in error”), 
all these traits tended to make him slightly ridiculous m the period after 
Dryden’s death, his learning appeared as pedantry and his positiveness of 
manner appeared as a kind of ungentlemanly dogmatism To a small group 

«iCf 1,374 

Cf n, 398, 1S9, 162, 240, 352, and 412 

Paul, John Dennts, p 58, n 10 
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of wordlj wits he came gradually to be a stock ]oke When Pope satirized 
him in the Essay on Criticism^ his “eccentricities” were already sufficiently 
well known to make the brief references intelligible to Londoners who followed 
literary gossip In 1705 Dennis withdrew from a society to which he no 
longer belonged, and his withdrawal not only deprived him of the stimulation 
which he might have found in the company of many other writers and critics 
but also tended to confirm in him the “eccentricities” for which he became 
the butt of popular jest There is little doubt as to the fact that Dennis was 
lonely in his later years He wrote interminable letters, stating his ideas or 
theories concerning literature, and he sometimes wrote frenziedly, addressing 
the same individual twice in the same day, expounding new ideas which he 
could not keep to himself and which, in the absence of congenial company, 
he was forced to set down in a letter “ These strange literary epistles, eacli 
one demanding an opinion in reply, must have been something of a trial at 
times, but Dennis was discreet, or fortunate, enough to address a goodly share 
of them to gentlemen of the old school — Henry Cromwell, Thomas Sergeant, 
liichard Blackmore, and Matthew Prior — who had learned to enjoy the game 
Posterity has judged of Dennis’s temperament and character (and, unfortu- 
nately, his ability) largely on the basis of his relationship with Pope. Let us 
review the facts to see what they actually pjove. In the first place, the two 
men had scarcely a nodding acquaintance Dennis was introduced to Pope, 
evidently between 1704 and 1710, by his bookish friend Cromwell, and at 
Cromwell’s recommendation he appeared about three times in Pope’s com- 
pany before 1711 “ Suddenly he found himself attacked in the Essay on 
Criticism, attacked for no reasons that he could understand other than envy 
at his established reputation, and sheer malice lie retoited at once, hastily 
and angrily, in the Itedecltons on An Essay upon Criticism There is no evi- 
dence that the two men ever met after 171 1 Apparently they exchanged let- 
ters only once, and when Pope subscribed to the Select Works and the Original 
Letters he did so through the medium of Cromwell and Congreve The famous 
quarrel, therefore, spiang up between two men who were barely acquainted 
Why Pope satirized Dennis in the Essay on Cnlttism is a question that can- 
not be answered with certamty. Dennis was unaware of any serious disagree- 
ment or quarrel In all probability Pope looked upon Dennis as a ponderous 
and inelegant fellow, who made himself ridiculous by his dogmatic air, his 
show of learniug, and his careless dress combined with his lack of the social 
graces Other gentlemen had laughed condescendmgly at the modern Longi- 
nus, why shouldn’t he** Moreover, Dennis was known as The Critic. It was 
natural for an ambitious young man writing of critics and criticism, and 
followmg the elegant tradition of Boscommon and Buckinghamshire by settmg 
down hi8 principles in deft and epigrammatic rhymes, to extract a bit of fun 

»®Two letters, for example, were written to Henry Cromwell on June 14, 1720 (cf 
II, 407) 

»“ Cf II, S70 
iilbid 
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from the epectade of his shghtly uncouth nval. It is difiBcult to think of 
Pope as a Uteiary cntic, hut he must have expected to establish a reputation 
as one hy his Essay on Cntiasm, Cromwell, m fact, flattered Pope that he 
had outdone Dennis in critcism “ As the most conspicuous critic then living 
in England, Dennis was the obvious rival and the odious target. 

Dennis was surprised and indignant at the unexpected attack from a man 
whom he scarcely knew and with whom he had no quarrel His indignation 
was heightened by the fact that the attack came shortly after he had been 
satirized m the Toiler and after he had quarreled with his old fnend Richard 
Steele,'* and at a time when he was oppressed by debts and anxiety ** To 
understand his irritation one should remember that Dennis was a vain 
man, proud of his position as The Critic and convinced that his poems 
and plajs, though they had brought him but a modest leputation, had the 
stuff of greatness in them and that they were sure to be esteemed by posterity 
They had stood the test of criticism, but the test of ridicule and raillery was 
an entirely different matter He knew that one piece of ridicule by Dryden 
had all but annihilated the reputation of that excellent comic poet, Thomas 
ShadweU. Prom 1709 he had been subjected to ridicule by an anonymous pen 
111 the Tatler, and the satire in the anonymous Essay on Cnttcism, following 
closely upon the heels of the Tatler, led him to believe that he was the victim 
of a sly and stealthy attempt to discredit him before the public. Since his 
whole life had been devoted to the cause of the muses and to the hope of 
attaining lasting glory through liteiature, he felt that there was too much at 
stake to allow the attempt to pass unnoticed Therefore he struck back furi- 
ously in the ReAecHoni on An Essay upon Criticism Anger, wounded pride, 
jealousy of his leputation, and indignation at having been attacked anony- 
mously while he was in the depths of adversity, all went into the making of 
the pamphlet He had been assaileil with satire, and with satire he retaliated, 
mingling it, however, with criticism that was in some measure valid and just ** 

The quarrel might have stopped at this point if Pope had not persisted 
Dennis, so far as we know, wrote nothing more against Pope for over two 
years, even though the attack upon him continued In 1713, however, with 
the appearance of Pope’s Narrative of Dr Robert Norris, also published anony- 
mously, a blow was given that hurt Dennis in a vital spot. The ppmphlet was 
amusing and mildly whimsical, but it was fiendishly clever as well. Dennis, 
who had spent the best years of his hie urging that the essence of poetiy was 
passion, that great poetry involved great passion, and that the sublime called 
for high imagmation and rapture and transport, who had tried to embody 
in hiB owm plays and poems the principles which he had urged in his criticism, 
was represented as being in the hands of a physician who cared for the insane 

“Cromwell to Pope, Dec 7 1711, in Elwin-Courthope, vi, 128 
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The implication wati clear* that just aa the fustian and passion of If at Lee 
had proceeded from insanity, so the seriousness and passion of Dennis were 
the result of a deranged mind. In this incident the two main schools of 
Augustan literal^ thought came into direct opposition. Pope stood for and 
illustrated the virtues of urbanity, ease, grace, elegance, and technical finish, 
the other schoifi, championed by Dennis, stood for high seriousness, passion, 
and correctness in design or structure rather than in technical details. As 
everyone knows, the poet and poetry of high seriousness are peculiarly vulner- 
able to the attacks of raillery and burlesque Realizing his vulnerability Dennis 
took up the cudgels against Pope, whom he recognized behind the veil of sly 
anonymity And the weapons had to be cudgels because, though laughter may 
demolish the serious and passionate, it may not avail against the urbane, the 
derer, and the satirical 

For nearly four years after the publication of the Narrahve of Dr Bobert 
Nomg Dennis wrote letters and brief treatises lashing out at Pope and his 
works Most of them were written to personal friends and were not designed 
for publication Even under almost continuous piovocutiou, given him by 
Pope, Swift, Gay, Parnell, and perhaps others of the Popeian circle, Dennis 
restrained himself Not until 1716 was the 3’rtte Character of Mr Pope given 
to the press, and there is no evidence that it was printed with Dennis’s 
authority In 1717, under special and particular provocation he published 
the Bemarks upon Pope’o Homer, containing reflections on Windsor Forest 
and the Temple of Fame as well as on the Homer. His letters on the Bape of 
the Loch, begun in 1714, were not published until 1728, and then only after 
attacks upon him in the Profwid and in the first Dmrxad It appears, on 
the whole, that Dennis was patient and long suffering Those who are inter- 
ested in vindicating Pope’s share of the turmoil will grant that Dennis did 
not publish his attacks upon Pope until after he had been sufficiently pro- 
voked, but will add, “Pope knew that Dennis wrote attacks upon every one 
of his works that appeared, and was circulating the attacks in manuscript 
among his acquaintance; and that very knowledge was reason enough why 
Pope should provoke him” Possibly so But we must remember that such 
an excuse cannot explain the Critical Specimen (1711) or the Nartahve of 
Dr Bobert Nome, both of which were written and published at a time when 
Dennis, to the best of our knowledge, was neither writing nor publishing a 
word against Pope. 

Perhaps the important question in this connection is not why Dennis replied 
to Pope, but why he replied with so much fury and mahee, with so much 
grossness and bad taste, and why Pope egged him on. Dennis’s conduct is 
explainable on two grounds First, he was a proud and irritable individual, 
angered and perplexed by what he considered stealthy attempts to undermine 
bis hard-won reputation, to undo his life’s work The fact that most of the 
attacks upon him were published anonymously freed him from the scruples of 

‘‘For evidence on this pomt el “Pope and Dennis,” m ELH, vu (1940), pp 188-198 
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good taste. Besides, his humor was of the rough-and-tumble vanety, incapable 
of the quickness, deftneee, and delicacy required to fence with Pope. In the 
second place, he took the popularity of Pope to be a symbol of the degeneracy 
of public taste, the preference for what is light, elegant, and idle over that 
which IS high-minded, passionate, and useful , Pope’s populanty was a general 
vice or frailty to be assailed through Pope himself by the means of satire. 
Even in his first reply to Pope he showed clearly that he was striking at the 
taste of the town, and he announced clearly that he was mingling satire and 
just criticism. His satire was harsh and personal, spiced with anger and 
indignation, and bristling with bad manners — but then, Juvenal was not noted 
for gentleness or good manners. In short, Dennis m his quarrel with Pope 
must be judged partly as a satirist driven, like Juvenal, by savage mdignation 
Why Pope egged him on is a little more difficult to.explam. On the whole. 
Pope probably enjoyed the controversy, though he seems occasionally to have 
been hurt by Dennis’s thrusts. Pope played his hand shrewdly and well Each 
encounter, as it irritated and confused the old cntic, drove him to a furious 
rejoinder, in which he displayed himself ill-natured, ill-mannered, lacking m 
poise and urbanity, his bad manners concealed the virtue of his cause, and 
created a prejudice against him in the minds of the very people whom Pope 
was most anxious to please The quarrel, therefore, was good publicity for 
Pope, and Dennis’s enmity was a greater advantage to him than his friend- 
ship Those who have lavished a sentimental pity upon the little gentleman, 
whose deformities were so brutally exposed by his antagonists, have missed 
the point, Pope would have laughed heartily at them. When he provoked the 
unkempt bards of his time to rude and clumsy attacks, he won the support of 
nearly all of the fashionable world, the world for whom he wrote. 

After 1717 there was a lull in the qnarrel Pope subscribed to the Sehet 
Works (1718) and to the Ortgtnal Letters (1781). This action was a gesture 
neither of charity nor of a desire for reconciliation. Pope was in a position 
to buy books, and he purchased the works of his enemies as well as of his 
friends, especially when his enemies did him the favor to write about him. 
Dennis, however, chose to consider it an act of friendship, and he not only 
deleted several references to Pojie in the Ong%nal Letters but also mdited a 
letter to Pope explaining that he desired no traces of their quarrel to remain.** 
Pope’s reply, which Dennis took to be an expression of sorrow for his part 
in the quarrel, is merely a polite and noncommittal acknowledgment of Den- 
nis’s epistle.** Within a year or two Pope was again composing satire upon 
Dennis, and things came to a head once more with the publications m 1788 
and 1729 of Pope’s Profund and Duncuid and of Dennis’s replies.** In 1730 
Pope was engaged m forwarding a proposal to aid Denms by securing sub- 
scriptions for reprinting some of his works, •• and Dennis denounced this 

•• Detmu to Pope, April 29, 1721, m Elwm-Courtbope, x, 111-112 

»‘Cf 11, 370-371 

** Cf n, 511-512 and 516-517 

** Cf Pope to Hill, Feb 5, 1731, m Elwin-Courthope, x, 18 and n 
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ttcbrity as a transparent device for purchasing his silence” In 1733 Pope 
assisted in promoting a benefit for his old enemy, though he nullified the virtue 
of his action by writing a sneering prologue lor the performance and by giv- 
ing himself full credit for his charity in the Eputle to Arhulhnot 
Little credit can redound to either Dennis or Pope for his share in the 
controversy. Dennis was provoked and goaded on to assail Pope, but the 
virulence and bitterness of his replies were out of proportion to the provoca- 
tion. Yet some grace may be allowed him, for he fought in behalf of a prin- 
ciple as well as out of a desire for vengeance, if the popularity of Pope was 
an evil, then it was logical to attack the evil by showing the unworthiness of 
the author favored by such popularity. Pope, on tiie other hand, kept his 
temper and minded his manners lie acted not out of malice or spite, but 
111 part out of the sheer pleasure of watching the rude fellow squirm He had 
iiothmg to gain except, perhaps, puUicity For him there was no principle 
involved, no cause to be maintained. When in the Profund he satirized 
Dennis’s early attempts at verse, he satirized something that was already dead 
His thrusts at Dennis were clever and amusing, but they brought unneces- 
sary distress to the ablest and most teamed critic of the times, to whose genu- 
ine merits Pope was for the most part blind 

In 1706 Addison was present in company when Dennis drew out a manu- 
script and read aloud his new poem, fte Battle of RamUlui^* We do not 
know how long before this incident they had become acquainted As young 
friends of Dryden they may have met in the last decade of the Reventeentb 
century They were both ou friendly terms with Steele and Garth, and both 
had known the beneficence ot Halifax They held similar views on polities 
and religion, and they shaird many interests in litoratiiie and in literary 
theory There is nothing that points to the evistciice ot a real friendship 
between the two men but Dennis unquestionably had an esteem and respect 
foi Addison When the sotire upon him and ujion i ritics in general began 
to appear in the Tallei und Rpecialor, he absolved Addison of any direct 
lespoiisilnlity thuugli he was inclined to bliune linn for giving Steele, us ho 
thought, a free rein"” Addisons communication to Liiitot in 1713, disap- 
proving of the Nanaliie of Di Kobeit A'orris, cunfiinied Dennis’s belief m 
hiB fairness and integrity As foi the Retimiks upon Cato, it is dear that 
Dennis was attacking a play latbei than a man, a play enormously over-rated 
by his contemporaiics, and the justice of most of his leilcrtions on Cato has 
been confirmed by posterity The later Letters upon the Sentiments of Cato, 
published after Addison’s death, cannot lie commended, lint it is a work de- 
voted exclusively to literary criticism, devoid of peisonalities Shortly before 
his death Addison subsciibed to the Sdect Wotks According to the obscure 
and unreliable “Charles Wilson,” Dennis m return for this subscription 

S' Ibtd, pp 18 and 21 
»s Cf n, 24 
»"Cf 11,399 
'»» Cf n. 371 
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‘‘promiB’d Mr. Addison at an Interview with him and Mr Rowe, that he 
would bum some other Remarks on Caio which he had then by him, and 
never more engage m any Controversy against him.” The story is improb- 
able, for Addison would no more have stooped to exact such a prcnniae than 
Dennis would have stooped to be bribed Dennis’s genume respect for Addi- 
son’s abilities can readily be demonstrated Although Dennis was annoyed 
because Addison, who had read and applauded his remarks on Milton, failed 
to mention m the Spectator papers on Milton that many of his points had 
been anticipated by the older critic, still he admitted that Addison was clearly 
the most ingenious, and perhaps the most learned, of all Milton commenta- 
tors And many of the Tatter and Spectator papers written by Addison, 
said Dennis, “deserv’d the Applause which they met with ” 

By the time the Little Senate at Button’s rose into prominence Dennis had 
withdrawn from an active part in the life of the town. Apparently he had 
little to do with the literary Whigs who made up its membership Tickell he 
refers to in only one work, and there he gives no intimation that he was 
acquainted with the man He praises the poetry of Ambrose Philips on 
occasion, but suggests neither friendship nor acquaintance with him.’”’ 
Eustace Budgell he never refers to Except perhaps on very rare occasions 
it IS unlikely that he saw Addison after 1709 or thereabouts And after 1709 
he was on hostile teims with Steele for several years 
Dennis’s lelationship with Steele appears, from the facts at hand, one of 
the most unpleasant chapters in his life He knew Steele, in all probability, 
as early as 1700. when they joined Tom Brown and others in writing the 
Commendaionj Vme'i, attacking Blackmore Until 1710 they enjoyed a 
warm and unbiuken fnendship. and they shared a number of interests they 
were fervent siipporteis of the protestant snceession and of the house of 
Hanover, Ihev were Wugs and supporters of the moderate group of the Church 
of England, they were devoted to the theater, and they both had a strong 
didactic bent Steele, to he sure embarked on certain excursions, such as the 
experiments in ahheray, with which Dennis had no sympathy (and Dennis in 
later years utilized his knowledge of them as a weapon against his old 
friend),’”** but on the whole the two men wcie congenial. According to Dennis 
himself, in a lettei of Oct 9.1, 1711,’”’ Steele ‘’caress’d me where-e’er he saw 
me, and call’d himself my Friend ” Steele was present with Addison 
to hear Dennis read his long poem, the Battle of Ramillvi, and he heartily 
applauded it’”* The “Chiistian Heio” was undoubtedly in thorough accoid 

'“’Memoirs oj tin Lijt iij HtUiom Congrew (2nd ed., 1730), Pt li, pp 140-141 
’“-“Ct 11,223 
’“"Cf II, 41S 

’“*Cf II, 153 If b> the pseudonym “Nidiil” Demus intended us to understand 
Tickell, then furthei references may be found in u, 280, 290, 279 
’»» Cf 11, 104, 120, 257, 325, 376 
Cf ii, 190, 202, 212, 213-216 
’"’Cf n, 422 
’”*Cf n, 24 
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with Dennis in bis desire to see poets employing the materials of the Christian 
religion and spirit more widely in their works. In the middle of 1710, how- 
ever, bad feeling sprang up. Dennis, who found himself in financial trouble, 
sent to Steele for advice — and probably for a loan — and tbe impecimious 
Steele failed to reply, whereupon Dennis composed another letter, couched 
in a sharp and plaintive manner.*”* Evidently Steele succeeded m raising 
some money for his old fnend, and Dennis after some months repaid the 
loan, for on Oct 23, 1711, Dennis wrote that he was at last quit of the 
obligation to Steele **° 

But the loan whirfi Steele’s generosity provided did not restore tranquillity. 
In January of 1711 Dennis began a systematic reading of the Taller and 
Spectator papers, inspired, as he said, by gratitude for the loan To his sur- 
prise and horror he discovered a senes of attacks upon critics, which be took 
to be aimed at himself (as one at least undoubtedly was), and he concluded 
that Steele was the author *” For several months thereafter he wrote letters 
to the Spectator, protesting against the “treachery” of his old friend and 
agamst the ideas presented in specific papers, a few of the letters were chosen 
out of a multitude and published together with the ISseay on the Qentus and 
Wntmga of Shakespear late in 1711. So firmly convinced was he of Steele’s 
hostility that he even accused him of instigating Pope’s attack in the Essay 
on Cr%ticism *** There is no evidence whatever to support this accusation. 
There is, however, a distinct possibility that Steele assisted Pope, or encour- 
aged him, or at least was privy to his designs, m the attacks on Dennis during 
the following two years Some such idea is necessary to explain the curious 
fact that when Addison wished to disavow any Bympath\ with Pope’s Narrahve 
of Dr Bohert Norns he caused Steele to write the message for him "* The 
note was a short one, which Addison could have written himself in less than 
two minutes It looks very much as if he desired to make known not only 
that he disapproved of the pamphlet but also that Steele was fully aware of 
his disapproval If this interpretation is correct, the letter becomes a master- 
piece of subtle reproof 

In 1713 Dennis was still convinced that Steele was the sole author of the 
Tatler and Spectator papers that seemed to reflect ujioii him, ’** and he wrote 
an angry letter to disparage .Steele (whom he referred to as “Teague”) for 
his part in the duardian.'” His bitterness lasted for at least one more year, 
for on March 31, 1714, he wrote to Walter West complaining of the brutality 
and folly of “that Captain of Farce,” his old friend Bichaid Steele *’• How- 

i<n Dennis to Steele, July 28, 1710, m Ongivdl Letters, p 28 
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ever unjust his suspicions were, Steele refused to bear a grudge Within a few 
years they were reconciled, and Steele was taking active measures to aid his 
erstwhile enemy 

On Feb 27, 1718, he directed a letter to Dennis, inviting the old critic to 
dine with him on the following day and, after dinner, to read his tragedy, the 
Invader of Hts Country.'" Dennis accepted with alacrity, and the tragedy 
was read to Steele, Cibber, and Booth, all of whom applauded warmly and 
promised to produce the play at Drury Lane during the next season.*** Vari- 
ous circumstances concurred in delaymg the production,*** for which delay 
Dennis was inclined to blame only the three managers, though he thou^t 
that Steele might have exerted himself effectively in his behalf if he had so 
desired The truth is that Steele made it a pobcy not to interfere in the 
affairs of the managers , m securing their promise to produce Dennis’s play 
he had done as much as he thought proper Dennis’s letters to Steele and 
Booth, following the delay, were plamtive but not impertinent, he was irri- 
tated, but not yet to the point of exploding Perhaps it is a hlack spot on his 
character that he suppressed his wrath as long as he had anything to gam 
from the actor-managers of Drury Lane But late in 1719, after hia play had 
appeared on the boards and had failed, he boiled over with rage, rage directed 
agamst the managers, however, and not against Steele 

The quarrel with Steele would not. in all likelihood, have been renewed if 
Sir Richard in 1720 had not undertaken in a new periodical, the Theatre, to 
defend the conduct of actors in general and of Cibber in parbcular. This 
procedure appeared to Dennis in effect as support of the managers m their 
controversy with him , consequently he retorted in the first part of the Charac- 
ters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, ostensibly an attack upon Steele but 
actually a mean-spirited and vicious libel upon Cibber Cibber made no at- 
tempt to defend his character in print, but Sir Richard, at last irritated by 
the vengefulness and unfairness of Dennis, poured out upon him a full measure 
of justice As a result the old critic devoted the second part of the Charac- 
ters and Conduct to on attempt at discrediting Steele Although Steele did 
not himseK reply to the second pact, the spite in Dennis’s soul was kept alive. 
Hearing that a new comedy by Steele was in preparation and learning some- 
thing of its nature, he wrote and published an attack upon the type of comedy 
which it represented ’** Not satisfied with this revenge, he wrote and pub- 
lished an attack upon the play itself as soon as it was staged and printed *** 
The fart that Dennis was fundamentally right in hia remarks on the nature 
of comedy, and largely right in his remarks on the Han of Mode and the 
Conscious Lovers is not enough to palliate tlie offense He was unhealthily 
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vindictive, motivated in part by envy of Steele's superior fortune and 
popularity 

It IS a relief to note that he did not pursue Steele to the grave. After Janu- 
ary of ITIZS Steele’s career was virtually finished, and the hostility faded out. 
Dennis had nothing more to say of his old friend, neither of praise nor of 
blame. Many of the tilings which he said of Steele in the course of then 
quarrel contamed enough of the truth to hurt, but by refusing to acknowledge 
any merit whatever in the man he convicted himself of harboring evil passions. 

Dennis’s acquamtance with Cibber never reached the stage of mtimacy. 
The old critic was not the sort of companion that Colley would have chosen 
for himself, and the gaiety and prodigality of Cibber would not have appealed 
to Dennis They may have known each other early in the century, but we 
have no record of their meeting until Feb. 28, 1718, when Cibber and Booth 
went to Steele’s home to hear Dennis read the Iiwader.'" The difficulties 
surrounding the production of the Invader embittered Dennis permanently 
against Cibber, who as a manager of the Drury Lane theater was much too 
hard-headed and practical to lie overly moved by the importunate requests of 
an unsuccessful playwright But msult was added to injury the Epilogue to 
the Invader, written by Cibber and spoken by Mrs. Oldfield, was full of scorn 
toi the unsuccessful playwiight Consequently Cibber received the full brunt 
of the critic’s spleen in the first part of the Clwacteis and Conduct of Sir 
John Edgar, and he was aroused to offer a reward to nnjone who could identify 
the aiiunymous author Dennis boasted lit about this tune of having admin- 
istered a beating to Colley. notliing more is known of the incident Din- 
ing 1720 Dennis took every opportunity to make disparaging remarks about 
Cibber and all his works and hve years later he was still plucking the same 
string Cibber’s offense seems to have been his lack of respect for Dennis 
It IS true, as Dennis asseited, that the drama languished under the reign ol 
King Colley Dennis and many of his contemporaries believed that the greed 
of the playhouse-manageis, and especially Cibber’s keen sense for box-office 
appeal, were among the most serious obstacles to the progress of the drama, 
and Dennis undoubtedly believed that in attacking Cibbei he was striking a 
blow in favoi ol dramatic liteiature. Even if this view had been well founded 
it would not have justified the bitterness of Dennis’s tone 

For Kobprt Wilks Dennis had only caustic criticism,*®’ but the remaining 
manager of Drury Lane, Barton Booth, was his friend for many years Bootli 
u as not only an actor but also a gentleman, a poet, and a passionate admirer 
of Milton His interest iii literary diBcnssions made him a propel companion 

'== Cf II, 162 
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and some of Dennis’s knovledge of theatrical affairs undoubtedly came to 
him from this source Dennis became acquainted with Booth in 1700 or within 
a year or two of that date In the summer of 1708 he waited on Booth, 
attempting to interest the actor m his new tragedy, Apptiis and Virginia, of 
which four acts were completed, and in the same year Booth carried a letter 
from him to Richard Norton of Southwick.*” Whether Dennis recognized 
the actor’s very considerable talents at this time is a matter of pure conjec- 
ture, it may be worth noting that Booth’s excellence was not generally ad- 
mitted until 1712. In 1714 Booth’s condemnation of Windsor Forest brought 
an enthusiastic confirmation from the critic,’*’ who was delighted to hare 
support in his war agamst Pope. In 1718 Booth was present with Cibber and 
Steele to hear Dennis’s new tragedy, the Invader, and he approved of it for 
presentation during the following season. For the delay that ensued Booth 
was probably not responsible, since Cibber was the dominant spirit in the 
triumvirate, yet Dennis blamed him in part When Booth invited him to 
dinner early in the spring of 1719, he declined, expostulating with his old 
friend for betraying his interests, but going on to discuss the present state 
of the stage ’•* This letter, and the following one of May 25, are on the whole 
reasonable presentations of a {loint of view, written in a manner which sug- 
gests that Dennis was accustomed to address letters concerning current literary 
interests to Booth Their tone was far from angry, and when they were pub- 
lished in 1721 Booth’s name was removed, the heading “To Judas Iscariot, 
Esq ” being substituted The general public was not expected to identify 
Judas Iscaiiot with Barton Booth, and since there were no other traces of 
the quarrel in the Original Leiteri, it would appear likely that Dennis was 
in the mood for a reconciliation. That they resumed something of their old 
friendship later is indicated by Booth's subscription to Dennis’s Miscrllanfoui 
Tracis, which appeared six years after the Original Letters 
These, then, were the chief quail els in which Dennis was concerned The 
affair with Richard Blackmorc was not leally a quarrel The Remarks on 
Prince Arthur attempted to deal not with Blackmore but with his epic, Pnnee 
Arthur, as Dennis said in the Preface, he was concerned with the author only 
“in his poetical capacity ” In 1(197 Dennis inserted m the Prologue to A Plot, 
and No Plot a jocular reference to the physician’s habit of composing verses 
in his coach between visits to patients In 1699 Blackmore ridiculed Dennis’s 
wiitiiigs 111 the Satyr agasnst Wit, and Dennis a few months later joined a 
group of wits in writing the Commendaiorg Verses, an attack upon the bardic 
efforts of the physician As a wit and a comic poet Dennis appeared to Black- 
more as being in need of chastisement, and the dull and leaden verses of 
Blackmoie piovided all the justification which the wits required for ridicul- 
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ing hiB courtship of the muses But BUckmore harbored no grudge against 
the critic. In 1704 he was listed as a subscriber to the Qrowtds of Critieism, 
and a friendship based on mutual respect and common mterests grew up 
between him and Dennis.'** No doubt Dennis’s profound desire to establish 
Christianity as the basis of poetic inspiration, and his steadfast conriction 
that sound religion was the most essential support of sound government, 
appealed strongly to Blackmore, much of their correspondence dealt with 
the importance of religion to government '** They disagreed often about the 
merits of contemporary vrritmgs Dennis sent Blackmore the manuscript of 
the Letters upon the Senitments of Cato because his correspondent had praised 
Cato , he offered to send him reflections on Pope’s Homer because Blackmore 
had praised the translation,'** he disagreed with Blackmore on the theory 
of the epic '*' Differences of opinion concemmg literature, however, did not 
affect their friendship The legend that Dennis would not brocdc contradic- 
tion or disagreement in his acquaintances is apparently based on flimsy 
foundations 

It 18 tempting to assume that there was some sort of relationship between 
Dennis and Isaac Watts, but there is no evidence to prove it Blackmore had 
a deep admiration for Watts, who responded with gratitude to the compli- 
ments of the physiciaii-baid The same qualities in Watts which attracted 
Blackmore would have appealed to Dennis Like Dennis, Watts was a fervent 
admirer of Milton, and like Dennis he believed that modern poets should 
return to divine subjects ; much of the Preface to Ilorv Lyncce, in fact, deals 
with the dependence of ixietry on religion,'*’ a subject which Dennis had 
treated at large some years before Watts’ book was published Yet Watts makes 
only one mention of Dennis he groups him with Dryden, Congreve, and 
Otway, distinguished dramatists who could, if they liked, "furnish out a 
Christian Poem” with far less toil and expense than are required for compos- 
ing a modern play '*’ Watts probably knew some of Dennis’s critical woiks , 
he may have been influenced by them But this we do not know Dennis 
makes no mention of Watts, nor docs he mention Watts’ good friends John 
Hughes or Samuel Say, with whom he had much in common 

i»*Cf I, +48-449 

Original Letten, ii, 461-486, the same three letters arc mciuded in Dennis’s V’tcc 
and Lweury Pvbhck Machiefs (1724) 
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Thomas Gibbons, ilemoin of Walls (1780), pp 298-300 
”“>In the Reltqmoc Juvendes (ed 1734, p 73) Watts urged Pope to undertake a 
translation of the Psalms, his talents as a rehgious poet having been established by 
the Messiah Watts seems to have been interested primarily m the lyric as a form 
for religious verse, and he advocated the measures of Pindar, free and imconfined, 
as being best suited to maintain the dignity of rehgious subjects, "as well as give a 
loose to the Devout Soul, nor check the Raptures of her Faith and Love” (Hone 
Lyncce 11706], sig AS) 
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One of the moet enduring fnendebipe which De&nie formed was that with 
Henry Cromwdl. A very minor poet and one of the lesaer wits in the last 
decade of Dryden’s lifetime, Cromwell was a rather earnest gentleman with 
some learning and with a serious interest in literature, both ancient and 
modem. Early in the eighteenth century he became acquainted with Pope, 
whom he introduced (at Pope’s own request) to his fnend the cntic. For a 
few years Pope seems almost to have supplanted Dennis in Cromwell’a affec- 
tions, Cromwell even felicitated Pope at having in the Essay on Cntunsm 
outdone Dennis as a critic, but he made it clear in the same letter that Pope 
was a novice in the greater forms of poetry, m which Dennis had to some 
degree succeeded*" In 1712 the friendship between Pope and Cromwell 
cooled, and their correspondence was virtually ended. In 1713 Cromwell was 
accusing Pope, with some reason, of having ridiculed him in the Narrattve of 
Dr, Robert Eorrts,'*^ though Pope denied the charge, it is not likely that 
Cromwell was altogether fooled In the meantime Dennis and Cromwell were 
hard at it, setthng literary problems Dennis’s letter “Of Simplicity in 
Poetical Compositions” was a reply to Cromwell’s request for an opinion of 
Addison’s critique of Chevy Chase,^*^ and the Mr. C — to whom the Letters 
upon the Senitmenh of Cato were addressed was almost certainly Cromwell 
One of the few gentlemen who visited Dennis at his lowly lodgings,*" Crom- 
well also served his interests in handling subscnptions to the Select Worts 
and the Ong%n(d Letters **’ Dennis was sufficiently familiar with Cromwell’s 
ailaiis that he judged correctly of how that gentleman’s correspondence with 
Pope had found its way into print some months before Cromwell himself 
discovered the secret **• Although the correspondence surviving is largely 
bookish, a warm regard apparently existed between the two men, a regard 
that endured through changing times and circumstances 

Another fnend of many years standing was Thomas Sergeant, a minor 
poet of the 1690’s and possibly a member of the group of wits who surrounded 
Drydeii Dennis became familiar witli Sergeant m 1702,*** and in 1720 he 
was still corresponding with him **' Sergeant was a gentleman in comfortable 
circumstances, who spent part of his time haunting Exchange-Alley, and who 
later became the literary executor of Walter Moyle. In 1704 he was listed 
among the subscribers to the Orounds of Cntvnsm, and he evidently remained 
on close terms with Dennis for many years since there is a personal touch 
and informality in Dennis’s letters to him that set them off from the some- 
what heavy and bookish correspondence with other individuals. To Sergeant 

1" Elwm-Courthope, vi, 128 
i«/6«d,p 197 
> •» Cf 11, 29 
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Deunis described his lecovery in healtli or spirits in H letter of Jan 18, 
1713;*" to Sergeant, in a letter dated Sept 20, 1716, he promised to send 
remarks on Pope’s Homer *" — and this promise points to the suspicion that 
Sergeant was the recipient of Dennis’s True Character of Pope. To Sergeant 
he wrote on Aug 27. 1717, expressing his love of nature, of mountains, 
meadows, and natural winding streams.’*’ Probably the friendship lasted 
several years after this date 

Another old acquaintance of Dennis’s was Mr F Wilkinson, of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was the literary executor of the learned Dr Thomas Burnet, Master 
of the Charterhouse, and Dennis undertook the translation of two volumes 
of Burnet at his request. His case illustrates the great difficulty of expound- 
ing the personal relationships of Dennis, for though he was acquainted with 
the cntic nearly fifty years, Dennis alludes to him only once, and then with- 
out mentioning his name Yet he must have cherished a respect and regard 
for Dennis, otherwise he would not have urged the task of translation upon 
him. 

Several of Dennis’s good friends exist as little more than names. In a 
letter to Walter Moyle on Jan 16, 1720, he listed a few of Moyle’s acquain- 
tances whom he had been m the habit of seeing during the twenty years fol- 
lowing Moyle’s departure from London Among these mutual acquaintances 
were Congreve. Sir Geoige Markham, Mr Welby, and Mr Mem. Welby we 
recognize as one of the few individuals who had earnestly solicited subscribe] s 
to the Orounds of CnHcuim, and Mr Mem, the intimate friend of Congreve. 
18 probably the same individual as the Mr Men who was engaged in 1722 m 
promoting subscriptions to Dennis’s Mvicellatieous Tracts Dennis could 
not have been altogether without some amiability or personal charm or he 
could not have held so many individuals attached to himself over so many 
years 

Among other friends of Dennis about whom ne know little are Henry 
Davenant and Bichard Norton Both gentlemen subscribed to the Orounds 
of Cntxcism Dennis wrote Davenant in 1706, presenting him a copy of the 
Essay on the Opera’s, ’** one would judge by the letter that they were mere 
acquaintances and only oc'casional correspondents Richard Norton, of South- 
wick, a wealthy country gentleman, had manifested his interest in the drama 
by writmg a tragedy, Pmtsanius, which was published m 1696 , their devotion 
to the theater served as the basis of friendship Norton’s devotion to the 
drama was so notorious, in fact, that he was accused of having turned his 
chapel into a theater’" He was a patron ot dramatic poets, to him Cibber 
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addressed his popular comedy, Love'» ImI Shift, m the dedication of which 
he defended himself from the charge of plagmnsm.**’ Dennis’s letter of 1708 
indicates that he was confident of Norton’s interest in his dramatic activi- 
ties,”* and Norton indicated his desire to support Dennis’s mterests by taking 
SIX copies of the Orounds of Cnitcum. 

Even after Dennis’s withdrawal from the coffee-house society of London 
he continued to meet some of the more important men of letters We do not 
know when he first met Nicholas Itowe, but in all probability the meeting 
took place very early in the century,’** for Dennis was a warm friend of Bar- 
ton Booth, and Booth was an old friend and schoolmate of Rowe's. We are 
somewhat surprised that they maintained a friendship, for Rowe was not 
only on good terms with Pope but was the successful rival of Dennis in 1715 
when they both sought the laureateship. Yet we know from Dennis’s letter 
of October 5, 1715, that he was in the habit of seeing Rowe, and the jocose 
and familiar tone of the letter indicates that theirs was no mere acquain- 
tance ’*• Early in 1717 Dennis was extollmg the merits of Rowe’s Lucan,”’ 
and early in 1718 he was engaged in a friendly literary debate with Rowe 
over a passage in Virgil’s third etologue’** Both men were hearty Whigs, 
though not of the faction most closely associated with Addison Dennis, more- 
over, seems to have known Thomas Parker, first Eail of Maeclesfield,”* for 
whom Rowe acted as clerk of presentations in 1718 Perhaps (longreve as 
well as Booth seived as a link between Dennis and Rowe 

One of Dennis's most interesting literary friends was the poet and diplo- 
mat, Matthew Prior They may have known each other in the last dw'ade of 
the seventeenth century, for both weie under the protection of Halifax. In 
1713 Dennis sent Prior a copy of the Bemarhs upon Calo, and the latter’s 
tactful reply, expressing a desire to improve Ins acquaintance with the critic, 
indicates that the bond between them at that time was slight By 1780 Dennis 
was on a more familiar footing with Prior, whom he occasionally visited and 
who helped him to secure subscriptions to the Original Letters That Prior 
played the game and responded to Dennis’s literary epistles is most probable, 
for Dennis proposed to include familiar letters from him among those in- 
tended for the second volume of the Miscellaneous TiacU Although Dennis 
detested Prior’s political principles, he found in him a man of wide learning, 
a genuine bibliophile, and a gentleman of the old school who took pleasure in 
the literary debate. Perhaps I’Tior’s friendship with Congreve inclined him 
to east a favorable eye upon Dennis 
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Among Dennis’s literary fneuds were some less reputable than Rowe and 
Prior. John Oldmixon, a Whig writer and historian, was known to him in the 
1690*8. In 170? when Oldmixon was editmg the Itwea Mercury Dennis was 
one of the contributors. Both men cultivated the attention of Arthur Main- 
wanng,^" who was able to dispense favors among Whig writers. Oldmixim 
was one of Curll’s hacks durmg the brief period of 1716-1717 when Dennis 
was connected with the piratical publisher Apparently the amiable relations 
between Dennis and Oldmixon continued, for the latter’s Essay on, Criticism 
defended the old critic and spoke highly of his learning and his fire.^*‘ 

A second impecunious friend and professional writer was Charles Oildon, 
whose respect for Dennis had been demonstrated as early as 1694'*' By 1715 
the literary public had somehow managed to couple their names, as Pope 
was to do later m the Dunciad It was inevitable that they should do so, 
perhaps, in view of the public tributes which Oildon paid to his fellow critic 
m 1694, 1698, 1710, 1718, 1719, and 1721 In 1718 Oildon gave the impres- 
sion that he and Dennis met almost daily in honor of Apollo That they 
were constant companions at this time is possible, but that they stood on a 
plane of equality is unlikely Oildon acknowledged Dennis as his “Master,” 
and addressed him with some deference, and Dennis, on his side, grew slightly 
mdignant at the charge that he had ever collaborated with Oildon Though 
Oildon, as a literary hack and a party-writer, held a station inferior in esteem 
to Dennis’s, he was far from contemptible, Wycherley and Addison would 
not have received him if he had been without ability Even in his blindness 
and poverty Oildon found the means to subscribe to his friend’s Miscellaneous 
Tracts 

Another literary hack whose acquaintance Dennis made W'as Dr, George 
Sewell, translator, pamphleteer, dramatist, and poet, a Whig who in the 
period from 1712 to 1715 had addressed several copies of verses to Marl- 
borough and Addison We know from Dennis’s letter of March 10, 1719, 
that he was in the habit of seeing Sewell It appears also from this letter 

Dennis tried to interest Mainwaring in bis tragedy, Appius and Virginia, and 
with complete success, as Mainwanng’s tetter of Apnl 7, 1708, mdicates (cf ii, 522) 
'’‘Essay on Criticism, in Oldmixon, Cnttad History of England (3rd cd , 1728), ii, 8 
^’rGildon’s “Essay at a Vindication of Love m Tragedies," in the Miscellaneous 
Letters and Essays of 1604 was addressed to Dennis Cf also p 64 in the same volume 
In 1716 Aaron Hill dedicated The Fatal Vision to Dennis and Gildon In 1720 a 
pamphlet was issued, called A New Project for the Regulation of the Stage, and 
Dennis and Oildon were given as the authore, actually it was a satire upon the two 
cntics In the first Dunciad Vanorum Pope attributed the True Character of Mr 
Pope to Denms and Gildon jointly 

1“ Miscellaneous Letters and Essays (1694), p 64, Lives and Characters of the 
English Dramatick Poets (1608), p 38; Works of Shakespear, vu (1710), p xhv. Com- 
plete Art of Poetry (1718), I, sig a8v and p 191, Post-Man Robb’d of His Mail (1719), 
op 112-113, Laws of Poetry (1721), pp 61 and 121 
i'"> Complete Art of Poetry (1718), i, p in 
1” Cf II, 374 
‘12 Cf n, 403-404 
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that both Sewell and Dennis looked with disfavor upon the management of 
the Drury Lane playhouse; that Sewell was not in the good graces of the 
tnumvirate may be deduced from the fact that his highly successful tragedy. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, was produced by the company at Lincoln’s Inn FieldB 
An anonymous pamphlet of 1720 described Sewell as a follower of Dennis.''* 
It was to Sewell, in all probability, that the critic addressed his letters on 
Milton in 1 722 

Though he lived a relatively retired existence, Dennis still made new 
friends iii his advanced years With Giles Jacob be became acquainted some- 
time before 1719, probably through the instrumentality of Congreve, who 
was interested in Jacob’s Lives of the Poets According to the origmal plan 
Dennis was to write the dedication for the second volume of the Lives. The 
dedication was written, but Jacob declined to use it, apparently because it 
contained an inoffensive comment on tlie decline of Cowley’s reputation.”* 
Dennis said nothing, but, not to lose his labors, he printed the proposed dedi- 
cation in his Original Letters Jacob appeared at Dennis’s lodgings one Sun- 
day evening in April, 1721, and protested against the printing of the dedica- 
tion on the grounds that the passage on Cowley offended both Congreve and 
I’nor The objection was ridiculous, and Dennis, to use his own words, 
"turned the rascal ignominiously out of doois ” They were reconciled in 
1729 by the sting of the Dancuid Variorum, though Jacob modestly refused 
the honoi of being styled Dennis’s “great Friend and Second ” 

Anothei fiiend of Dennis’s old age was Lewis Theobald In 1717 when 
Theobald satiriaed Dennis and when Dennis angrily retorted, they were un- 
known to each other, they did not become acquainted until some years there- 
after.”* Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored, published in 1726, evidenced a 
healthy respect for Dennis’s learning and sagacity, a probable sign of their 
acquaintaure Bj the time Dennis addressed his Remarks upon the Dunctad 
to Theobald in 1729 they had struck up a friendship, and Dennis was familiar 
not only with Theobald’s previous work but also with his plans for the future 
That they were generally supposed to be closely associated in the years sur- 
rounding the publication of the Dunctad may be inferred from Spence’s satire 
upon them ”“ 

Another enemy of Pope with whom Dennis became acquainted iq the 1720’8 
was Thomas Cooke, chiefly known as the translator of Hesiod In 1725 he 
showed his hostility to Pope in a poem called The Battle of the Poets, in 
which he also praised Dennis as a vigorous and righteous cntic From about 
1724 the Earl of Pembroke was m the habit of sendmg presents to Dennis, 

The Battle of the Authors (1720), p 27 
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occasionally employing Cooke to deliver sums of five or ten guineas at one 
time. Cooke’s letter to Baker,'*® from which we derive our information, is 
maccurate in many of its details, but it displays a considerable knowledge of 
Dennis’s career. Cooke was inclmed to be a bit critical, blammg Dennis’s want 
and hardships partly on his own extravagance, one infers that Cooke was 
somethmg less than a devoted follower 

Another gentleman whose critical faculties were not numbed by Dennis’s 
virtues was Aaron Hill In 1716 Hill dedicated his tragedy, The Fatal Vtsioii, 
to Dennis and Oildon , the dedication was probably unique in Augustan litera- 
ture, for it exalted critics, of whom the two men addressed were the chief 
living representatives, as men “great in knowledge men who, through the 
gloom of Fortune’s shade, shine out, to the impartial eye, with native lustre ” 
There is no way of telling how Dennis was affected by this outburst, but he 
probably made the acquaintance of Hill shortly afterwards His letter to 
Hill dated Oct 7, 1724, makes it clear that Hill was in the habit of visiting 
him at his lodgings, and was an old friend.'**^ During the years 1784 and 
1725 Hill devoted himself warmly to championing Dennis’s iiiu‘ie he pub- 
lished at least three letters written by the critic , *“■' he praised the Rrmarke 
on Prince Arthur, the Orounds of Crttwism, Appiwt mid Ttrijuna, and the 
Invader, he urged his readers to subscribe to the Mutcelhmeoue Trade, 
he lauded John Hich’s project for producing the Old Palihehmi foi Dennis’s 
benefit on Jan 4, 1726,*** he quoted from Dennis’s leise and Irom his le- 
marks on the value of religion in poetry, '*“ and he displaied much the same 
attitude as Dennis toward such subjects as Italian opera and Cibbei’s Caesar 
m Egypt and the necessity of the Rules*** At this time Hill wa« the leading 
spirit in a small literary group that mcluded Alallet, Thomson, Savage, and 
Cooke, and it was he, in all probability, who introduced some of these men to 
Dennis A few years later he had the temeiity of suggesting to Pope that he 
talk less of his benevolence and do something to relieve Dennis’s wants 
When Pope replied that he had already attemjited, without much effect, to 
interest his friends in aiding the critic, HiU resiionded with an lioncst estimate 
of Dennis’s character and wntiiiga that deseiTes to Do quoted **" 

When* a man’s passions aie too strong for his virtues, his suspicion will be too 
hard {or bis prudence [Dennisl has often been weak enough to treat you in 
a manner that moves too much indignation ag.tinsl himseir not to leave it un- 
necessary for you also to punish him Neither of us would choose him for a 

lei Genllemaii's Magaiine, ixy (Feb, 1795). pp 106-106 
1“' Flam Dealt r, no 60 
1 SI /hid, nos 57, 60, and 66 
’'’'Ibid, nos 54 and 82 
**Hnd, no 54 
’'ilbul, no 82 
""find, nos 54, 82, and 87 
Ibid , nos 54, 59, 80, 94 

**Hill to Pope, Jan 28, 1731, in Elwin-Courthoiie. 14 
*» Hill to Pope, Feb 10, 1731, ibid , ji 21 
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fnend, but none of the frailtiee of his temper, any more than the heavy foi- 
mabties of his style, can prevent your acknowledging there is often weight m 
hiB arguments, and matter, that deserves eneouragement, to be met with m his 
wntmgs 

Hill deprecated Dennis’s attacks on Richard Steele , yet Dennis admitted 
him into friendship He felt that Dennis had been too harsh upon Pope, 
yet he wrote an elegy on the occasion of the critic’s death, and he took -up 
his cause again m the Prompter It is interesting to note that Dennis could 
enter into friendship with a man who was independent enough to disagree 
with him, and that a contemporary of such varied experience as Hill could 
recognize the value of his critical principles even though he disapproved of 
his attitude toward particular individuals 

For a time, probably during the 1720’g, Richard Savage professed friend- 
ship for Dennis, and he is listed among the subscribers to the Mvttxllaaeoue 
Tracds The diseased mind of this young man, however, led him to an 
extraordinary display of hypocrisy, while living on familiar terms with 
Dennis, as he himself confessed, he composed the following pleasant libel 

Should Dennis publish you had stabb’d your brother. 

Lampoon’d your monarch, or debauch’d your mother. 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad^ 

On one so poor you cannot take the law. 

On one so old youi sirord you scorn to draw. 

Uncag’d, then, let the harmless monster rage. 

Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age 

During the controversy over the Duncmd Savage appointed himself as Pope’s 
champion, and iii that capacity found occasion again to exhibit his satirical 
gifts at the expense of his erstwhile friend 

Various individuals appear biiefly on the stage of Dennis’s life Mr John 
Freeman, a contributor to Motteux’s Oentleman's Journal, lent his name to 
the author’s mouthpiece in the dialogue of the ImparUal Cntich, and to him 
also Dennis dedicated Iphigenw in t6b9 A Mr. Harman and a Mr. Maxwell 
wore among the four individuals most active in securing subscriptions to the 
Grounds of Cntictsm The popular comedian, Penkethman, was evidently 
among his acquaintances, for he occasionally composed important letters in 
the behalf and in the name of the actor.*** A certain gentleman named 
Hungerford once oft’ered to send a boat to bring Dennis to his home m the 
country, and the critic’s leplj indicates that he was well acquainted with 
Hungerford and that he pursued the acquaintance even though he disap- 
jiroved of the Jacobite company that congregated ahout lug correspondent.*”* 

ISO Dorothy Brewster, Aaron Htll <N Y, 1913) p 188 and note 

*•* Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1734, Frompter, nos 48 and 171 

’** Johnson, Life of Savage, in Works, ed Murphy (1834), vii, 294 

*°*Cf below, sect 3, note 82 

'’‘*Ongmal Lellers, pp 21-25 and 152-153 

*** Dennis to Hungerford, March 18, 1715, %btd , pp 280-281 
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Mr. Walter West earned the critic’s thanks on one occasion by interceding 
for him with Steele ’** The Bev. Mr. Mansell, rector of Cosgrave, was tiie 
recipient of Dennis’s confidences in 171? and 1720, and took the trouble to 
defend Dennis when he quarreled with his brother-in-law On Jan 2, 1719, 
Dennis sent a copy of the Select Works as a New Year’s present to Mr. 
J. Charlton, Esq., whom he had formerly known.’“ James Thomson and 
David Mallet both aided m the benefit for Dennis produced in 1733, and 
they both subscribed to the Miscellaneous Tracts, they became acquainted 
with Dennis around 1726, probably through the instrumentality of Aaron 
Hill. John Bich, the theatncal manager, appeared as a friend in need; recog- 
nizing Dennis as a benefactor of the stage, he voluntarily produced Con- 
greve’s Old Batchelow in 1726 for the critic’s benefit, and he subscribed to 
the Miscellaneous Tracts Two decades previously, his father had subscribed 
to the Grounds of Criticism Bichard Bentley also subscribed to the Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, but there is no evidence that Dennis knew the great classical 
scholar The "dnnkmg Quaker” to whom Dennis often lent money can- 
not be identified, nor can “that Monster J — S — ,” whom Dennis suspected 
of malice I ““ equally obscure are the identities of the “Mrs S***,” “Mr. 
B***,” and T — Esq.”, with whom he corresponded *“* Dennis knew 

Lintot, Curll, and the senior Tonson, apparently, only in the way of business 
A certain Mr Bradley befriended the old cnfac and did him the honor to 
defend him, in 1720 or 1721, from the chai^ge of being ill-Datured.*"* To 
Mr James Greenwood, a grammarian and surmaster of St Paul’s School, 
Dennis sent complimentary copies of the Invader and the Characters and 
Conduct of Sir John Edgar in 1720, and m 1722 at Greenwood’s request he 
wrote an essay on prosody to be mcluded m the second edition of the school- 
master’s grammar*"* In 1728 he dedicated the Remarks on the Rape of the 
Loch to George Duckett, who had also been attacked in the Dunciad, whether 
he knew Duckett personally is an open question.*"* Martin Bladen, soldier, 
politician, and poet, who had tried his hand at the drama in the early jears 
of the century, was a stranger to Dennis, yet he expressed his esteem and 
sympathy for him by sending compliments and a present, probably in 1732 
or 1733 *"* Of Sir Hans Sloane Dennis solicited a subscription to his Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, the two letters to Sloane which survive, however, hint at 

io« Dennis to West, March 31, 1714, ihut, pp 287-288 
pp 45-47 and 146-147 
i»*Ibid, pp 150-151 
<">/btd, pp 282-283 
i""/birf, pp 146-147 
ioilbtd, pp 5840, 282-283, and 35-44 
="« Cf II, 412 
*"» Cf n, 236 

i<>< Duckett in 1711 was apparently no admirer of Dennis’s (cf i, 431) 
ros Thomas Burnet, Treatise concermng the Stale of Departed Soule, trans Dennis 
(1733), Dedication, pp iv-\ 
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nothing moie than a passing acquaintance.*"' In 1730 Bishop Atterbury, 
deprecating Walpole’s indifference to true merit, sent Dennis a large present 
of money, which he had had to borrow in order to relieve the distress of his 
old fnend.*" Another old friend, as we discover in Dennis’s letter of Aug 2, 
17SS (included in Vice and Luxury Puilick liischtefs), was John Potter, Esq., 
who had developed the pleasant habit of sending presents to the improvident 
cntic. 

These were a few of the many individuals whose lives touched Dennis’s 
at some point. There were many more of whom we know nothing. If Dennis 
wrote many purely personal letters, he did not value them enough to pub- 
lish or even to save them. Hia prime interest was literature and learning, 
and their applicability in the service of religion and the state. He seems to 
have been relatively little interested m the play of personality, even in his 
libels upon Steele and Pope he was largely concerned with their doctrines 
and their effect upon public taste rather than with the character of the men. 
Most of his friends about whom we know anything were in some way con- 
nected with the pursuit of literature or the love of learning Por a man who 
was acquainted with all the famous wits of an era famous for its wits, Dennis 
tells us amazingly little about the lives of the people, except in the bnef 
letters concerning Crowne and Wycherley he is almost entirely without inter- 
est in the biographical detail Literature and learnmg constituted his ruling 
passion, and it is not surprising that a man like Hill should respect his 
accomplishments without loving him. 

Yet it would be absuid to stress only one side of him, the side that was 
vain, passionate, irritable, and suspicious In view of his long friendship of 
twenty or thirty years with Congreve, Blackmore, Sergeant, Mein, Cromwell, 
Booth, William Welby, Sir George Markham, Oildon, Atterbury, and other 
contemporaries, we can be sure that there was something m his character 
which appealed to good men We must remember, to judge him fairly, that 
his longest and most bittei quarrels, those with Steele and Pope, hung upon 
literary disputes, that in these quarrels he was contending for pnnciples in 
the validity of which he firmly believed, and that when he mdiilged in per- 
sonalities and libel he could have pointed to a long line of distmguished 
precedents in pointed satire, including Dryden himself. 

It would be equally absurd to regard Dennis as a dunce or a pedant. There 
IS a certain amount of justice in Hill’s remark about the “heavy formalities 
of his style,” for he sometimes relied upon an insistent repehtioosness to 
gum his point, he was too often given to a pnon reasoning, and he indulged 
too often in certam rhetorical devices such as the dilemma; yet he could 
manage raillery when he saw fit, and the Usefulness of the Biage is a model 
of clear, direct, and cogent expositicm. His learnmg was beyond question 
genuine No dunce oi shallow dilettante would have been tolerated and en- 


=»«Cf 11, 490-491 

*'1 Genlleman'e Magazine, uev, lOS-106 
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couraged by Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, Bowe, and Prior Pope himaelf 
knew the strength of Dennis’s mind, and he agreed with Hill that the cntic 
deserved to be distinguished from the mass of creatures whom he had set 
down in the Dunciad.*”* 

Dennis was 8trongl> committed to whiggish principles, but he was never 
a party-writer He chose his patrons from among both Whigs and Tories, 
and bis political tracts were designed to serve the good of his country rather 
than the fortunes of a minister. He was aii effective pamphleteer, and it is 
unthinkable that his eminent friends among the Whigs, such as Oodolphin, 
Henley, Mainwaring, and Addison, would not have rewarded him if he had 
turned his energies to serving the party His concentration, his passionate 
and virtually exclusive interest in literature during a period when the minds 
of men were given to party strife and to the accumulation of wealth, is not 
the least of his virtues After 1700 he withdrew fiom clubs and factions, 
cliques and cotenes, without whose support he was a single, lonely man carry- 
mg on a hopeless struggle His independence cost him a heavv price, and 
he was justly proud of his willingness to pay it 

SECTION III REPUTATION 

To trace the fluctuations of Denms’s reputation in full would require a 
volume, and it is doubtful if such a volume would reward the pains of eithei 
the reader or the writer I propose to give nieiely a brief sun'ei of opinions 
and attitudes which seem to me to be representative of the trend 

Until 1692 Dennis was virtually unknown as a writer His earliest work, 
a little book entitled Poetnn and Lefteis upon iSVrrial Ormtnorw, w'as printed 
anonymously , it fell on deaf ears, and by 1 the authoi w'hs ashamed to 
own it He had a host of acquaintances among the minor men of letters, and 
his association with Fleetwood Sheppard would imply tliat he was a gay 
tavern-companion In 1692 he made his first serious bid foi fame, publish- 
ing two small volumes of poetry and contributing two poems and two transla- 
tions to Motteux’s Grnlleman’is Jowval Fiom Motteux himself we have the 
first published criticism of Dennis’s work, as well as the first indication of 
how other critics regarded it Of the Passion of Byihs Motteux wrote * 

It hath been admir’d by Ihc seierei't Cntiis, and indeed there cannot be more 
Warmth, more Majesty, and jet more Softness and Delicacj than appears in that 
Admirable Translation 

Evidently the fiagment of Juvenal published m the October, 1692, issue met 
with a favorable reception, for in the November issue Motteux wrote, address- 
ing his readers “I knew that you would be of my mind, in wishing that 
Mr. Dennis had translated wholly the 8th of Juvenal ” = Further on 

-“sPopc to Hill, Feb S, 1731, in Elwin-Couitliopc, 18 
1 Gentleman’^ Journnl, i (October, 1692), p 17 
jp 2 
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the game page Motteux extolled the forthcoming Mvcettanxes %n T'erxe and 
Prose, proclaiming the fables in it to be equal in worth to those of La Fontaine 
In the issue of January, 1693, Motteux spoke his word m favor of the Impar- 
tial Cnttclc The book, thought Motteux, achieved both of its aims, and its 
title wag eminently suitable 

For tho [Denmsl has thought it necessary to examine the first Poem in Mr Waller, 
and the Character of Mr Dryden’e Oedipm, be hath been no less careful to 
do Justice to the rare merit of those two great men, and fairly considered and 
answered all the chief arguments that can be raised for mtroducing a Chorus 
on our Stage ‘ 

In the same issue he reviewed the Misrellanvef in Verse and Piose, but this 
time he said little of the verse, but expatiated instead on the leading idea of 
the Preface, first crediting Dennis with having distinguished two main types 
of burlesque, and then himself developing tho distinction This is probably 
the first published recognition of Dennis’s oiiginality and perspicuity as a 
critic 

By 1694 Dennis’s abilities as a critic were appaiently recognized Gildoii 
asserted that he had demolished Kymer’s <-ontentions regarding the necessity 
of a chorus in the drama,'* and the three most important essays in Gildon’s 
Wiscellaneous Lflieii and Essays »eie directed to Dryden, Walter Moyle, 
and Dennis — distinguished company for a new writer like Dennis Among 
the wits and men of letters his repute was high, both as poet and eiitu 
Diydeii himself wrote to Dennis ’ 

^otii own poetry !•< ii nioiv poweiful example, to piove thut tin* inoilem writer* 
may enter into comparison with the ancient*, than any which Perrault could 
produce in France, \ct neither he nor you, who arc a better iritick cm persuade 
me, that there e* any room left for a solid commendation at this time of duy , at 
least for me 

Later in the same letter Dryden wrote 

There is another pint of ]ioelry, in whuh the English stand almost upon an equal 
foot willi the Annents, and it i* that whitli we i,ill Pindanque, introduced, hut 
not jjnrfeited, by our famous Mr Cowlev and of this Sir you are certainly' 
one of the greatest masters 

These are extravagant compliments, but it is dear from their correspondence 
that Wycherley and Moyle, too, entertained a high regard for Dennis, and 
Congieie in 1695 paid him the compliment of directing to him the letter 
“Concerning Humour in Comedy.” In coffee-house and tavern wheie the 
wits gathered Dennis was known and admired • 

’P 26 

* Afucellaneout Letters and Essays (1094), pp 66-70 

^ Prose Works of Dryden, ed Malone, i, u, 33 

° Wycherley wrote in a letter dated Dec 1, 1694 {Letters upon Several Occasions 
[16661, p 27) “Your Friends of the Coffee-House and the Rose, whether Drunk or 
Sober, Good Fellows or Good Wits, show at least their Sense, by valuing you and 
yours, and send you all their Service ” 
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In 1696 Dennis pubbshed the Court of Death, his second carefolly wrought 
and pretentions Pindanc. By this tune he was recognised as a danng bard, 
a poet who soared on mighty passions and who aimed at snbbmity. Diyden 
bad remarked of his attempts at the Pindaric, "You have the sublimity of 
sense as well as sound, and know how far the boldness of a poet may law- 
fully extend ” ' In 1695 an anonymous versifier, describing those who had 
contributed elegies upon the death of Queen Mary, wrote ' ' 

Majestic Dennis next demands my Lays, 

Soar, Muse, and stnve thy feeble Flight to raise. 

In Numbers, like his own, attempt his Praise 
Like Pindar, he, unutterably bold. 

Bums like a raging Fire and cannot be contrould 
Gods I With what State his danng Thoughts ansc. 

While with sonorous Wings he upwards Byes, 

Till he seems lost above his darling Skies I 

How shall I show hia vast commandmg Force I 
His rapid Transports, and unequall’d Course I 
His tow’rmg Muse which scorns a human Flight t 
But shines aloft, and blmds with too excessive Light I 

Dennis himself realised even in 1693 that hts poetry had somethiilg in it 
which “seems bold to presumption ” * In the Preface to the Court of Death 
he tned to defend himself againat such “horrible extravagancies as have been 
lately so falsely and unreasonably laid to my charge ” Two years later 
Congreve and Dennis were attacked, Dennis for giving way to poetic rage 
by an anonymous pamphlet. Justice of the Peace " A probable hit at Dennis’s 
addiction to passionate utterance and the sublime is found in Boyer’s Letters 
of Wit, Politicks, and Morality (1701), where the author satirizes a type of 
would-be wits who, “in a fond imitation of the incomparable Milton, mistake 
Bombast and fufy Expressions for Sublime , and having their fustian Plays 
damn’d upon the Stage, ransack Bossu and Dacxer, to arraign the ill Taste 
of the Town ” However much Dennis’s poetry was esteemed in a small 
circle, there was a movement of protest against it, a protest of those who 
disliked his “uncouth hobbling Verse,” *“ and of those who preferred the 
polite, easy, and elegant to the strained enthusiasm and self-conscious trans- 
ports of Dennis’s muse 

As we have seen, Dennis was esteemed a critic of great parts as early as 
1694. In 1696 Oldmixon referred to him as "one of our best Judges” of 
poetrv Dennis’s position among the wits was so well established that he 

1 Prose Works oj Drydcn, ed Malone, t, u, 35 

s The Mourning Poets, pp 6-7 

sa 1,6 

wa I, 42 

ir Cf Paul, John Denms, p 23 1 have not been able to see this pamphlet 

«Pp 216-221 

’SA Comparison between the Two Stages (1703), p 176 
Poems on Several Occasions (1696), sig [A6]ti 
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seemed obviously the person to humble Blackmore , probably the expectations 
of his companions were a factor in moving him to write the Bemarka on 
Pnnce Arthur. Of this work Gildon remarked • “ 

[Dennis has made a name for himself both in prose and m verse], but for none more 
than his Critical Observations on the so much Celebrated Prmce Arthvr, wnt by 
Sir Sushard Blackmore, m which he has diewed himself a perfect Cntick, and 
Master of a great deal of Penetration and Judgment 

During the Collier-controversy Dennis assumed the responsibilities of his 
position Whether or not he presided over a group of the wits in plannmg 
a method of replying to Collier, he was at least recognized by several of 
Collier’s followers as the leader in the counter-offensive. CoUier himself took 
considerable pains to refute Dennis’s arguments, and the author of The Stage 
Condemn’d devoted nearly forty pages to an attack upon the Usefulness of 
the Stage Tom Brown and Oldmixon defied Collier to answer Dennis’s 
contentions Apart from Collier himself, Dennis was recognized as being the 
most important figure in the controversy.’* His reputation as a critic is 
attested to by a remark in the Preface to Achilles t or, Ipktgenta tn Atdts 
(1700), where Boyer speaks of him sneenngly as “a (hant-Wit, and a Oiant- 
Cntick " Ills most ambitious performance in literary criticism, the Advance- 
ment and Reformatton of Poetry, was commended by the Post-Angel in 
170].” In some circles his criticism was apparently received more favorably 
tlian his poetry, for one of the characters in the dialogue entitled A Compart- 
son between the Two Stages (1702), commenting on the Comical Oallani, 
says of Dennis, “Let him stick to his Criticisms and find fault with others 
lipcause he does ill himself ” 

Dpiiiih's career ns a dramatist began m 1697 with the production and pub- 
lication of A Plot, and A’o PM It was not successful on the stage, and it 
seems to have attractcvl no extiaordinary attention, though Giidon praised it 
mtravagantlv foi its regularity, and Collier honored it with a growl, and an 
.luoiiimous woiU of 1702 described it as a formal and laboriously written 
farce’" Ills next jilay was the musical drama Rinaldo and Armvda, staged 
■iiid published late in 1698 This too was a failure in the theater, and Dennis 
himself confessed that the objections to its catastrophe were nearly uni- 
versal "" Yet Dr William Aghonby, a friend and correspondent of Prior, 
praised it us “a fine entertainment,”*’ and Oldmixon expressed hearty up- 
pioval,"* and theio were a lew satirical comments upon it as well*’ His 

taves and Charactera oj the Enghah Dramaiwk Poets, entry under John Dennis 
” For a brief account of Dennia’s part in the controversy, cf i, 467 
Poat-Angel (May, 1701), pp 383-384 I have not seen this item, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Professor Shoibum for this information about it 
lap 182 

’• Cf I, 46S-466 
»» Cf I, 196 

*’ Aghonby to Pnor, Dec 5, 1668, Hist Mss Com , Bath, in, 302 
Befleettone an the Stage (1600), p 101 
*» Cf r, 479 
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next play, IphtgenM (1700), ran five or six nights before it was withdrawn, 
and although it was vigorously supported by Colonel Codrington and his 
friends,’* it suffered a certain amount of damaging criticism Abel Boyer, 
who was natuially prejudiced in favor of his own tragedy, reported that 
Dennis’s “had miserably balk’d the World’s Expectation ” ’* The Prologue 
to Boyer’s AcMles or, Iphtgema in Aulw, written by Thomas Cheek, is of 
special interest because it not only pays tribute to Boyer but also, indirectly 
and by comparison, strikes a blow at Dennis 

He [Boyer] better knows what to your Taste is due, 

And wntes well, only when he pleases you 
His Muse in Nature’s Majesty appears, 

She has no Sounds Tremendmu to the Ears 

This, it should be noted, is a comment both upon Dennis’s claims to regu- 
larity, and upon his endeavors to attain passion and sublimity in his writmgs 
The Comparison hetioeen the Two Stages ridiculed Dennis’s boast about the 
moving power of his tragedy ” Although it succeeded in pleasmg a part of 
the audience, it seems to have left the critics unmoved Dennis’s fourth play, 
the Comical Gallant (1702), was a complete failure, the audience, thoroughly 
dissatisfied, gave vent to their complaints, some of which the playwright tried 
to answer in his Preface It was the Comical Gallant which inspired the 
sharp advice that Dennis should “stick to his Criticisms and find fault with 
others, because he does ill himself ” ” Up to 1703, then, not one play by Dennis 
had succeeded in the theater Yet he retained a small body of supporters and 
admirers who had faith in his talents and at least one of his plays, Iphigema, 
had come so close to succeeding that he had no trouble for the next six years 
m finding a manager willing to stage his subsequent offerings 

Up to 1703 only one work by Dennis, the Danger of Priestcraft to Hehgion 
and Gorri nment (1708) had sold widely, not one work had reached a second 
edition His poems were admired by a small minority, but the reading public 
in general was indifferent or satirical The general attitude may be illustrated 
by an ironical passage in a poem that appeared in the early years of the 
century 

Should Demos fall, whose high Majestick Wit 
And awful Judgment like two Tallies fit. 

Adieu strong Odes and every lofty Strain, 

The Tragick Rant, and proud Pindanck Vein 

Lt/e of Dennis (1734), p 20 
SI Cl II, 390 

s‘ Preface to Achilles oi, Iphigema m Avhs (1700) 
s'Pp 37-38 
ss Cf I, 281-286 

Comparison between the Two Stages (1702), p 182 
‘e Cf Paul, John Demos, pp 47-48 

"The Confederates or the First Happy Day of the Island Pnneese,’’ m Poems 
on Affairs of State (1703), ii, 248-250 
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By 1703 DeniiiB was determined to capitalize on his reputation as a cntic. 
Accordingly he issued proposals for a grandiose undertaking which was to 
treat of the “works of the most Celebrated Enghsh Poets Deceas’d,” to lay 
down the laws of poetry in general and of the various genres specifically, to give 
an account of the lives of the English poets, and to demonstrate withal that 
poetry depended for its greatness upon a spirit which only religion could pro- 
vide.’’ Although the thesis had been approved by “several of the best Judges 
m England,”** the proposals met with no favor, fewer than eighty persons 
subscnbed, and as a result Dennis cut the undertaking diort and pubbshed 
the fragment which he had completed as the Grovnds of Cntictsm tn Poetry 
The failure of his proposals does not indicate that Dennis was obscure or that 
he lacked prestige as a critic; it merely demonstrates that criticism was of 
interest only to a small body of literary intellectuals, most of whom resided 
in London, and that no volume devoted purely to literary criticism could 
icach the average reader Dennis’s following was necessarily small 

Prom the very beginning Dennis was aware of the dangers to which his 
ciiticism exposed him. In the Preface to the Mtscellanies in Verse and Prose 
he noted the probability that he would be severely examined because he had 
dared to oppose the opinions of “several great men ” ** In the Impartial 
Ontich he dared to find fault with the work of Waller and Dryden, and his 
apologetic manner shows that he was aware of taking a heavy nek, and 
Mottoux’s friendly review m the Oentleman’s Journal tried to justify Dennis’s 
manner of dealing with Dryden and Waller. The consequence of tins daring 
was that Dennis became known as an unpleasantly independent man, and 
perhaps a somewhat dangerous one Though Dryden took Dennis’s criticism 
111 good part and received the critic among his friends, there were some among 
Ills followers who w'amed him that Dennis might in the days to come dispute 
Ins claims to fame Every sign points to the fact that Dennis was conduct- 
ing a one-man revolution against certain conventions which governed the 
literary ciicle of which he was a member. Convention demanded that a critic 
must not find fault with the literary productions of men whose rank in society 
was supeiior to his own (hence the absurd deference paid to the work of 
Itoseonimon, Buckinghamshire, Dorset, Halifax, and other noble lords) , it 
frowned upon his attacking the works of famous Enghsh wits recently de- 
ceased (hence the respectful manner in which the names of Cowley and 
Waller wore mentioned) , it discouraged him from makmg adverse criticism 
of respec ted members of his own literary circles , it disapproved of his treat- 
ing harshly any literary work that appeared sound in its attitude toward 
(hnich and state, and it looked askance at criticism that was too earnest, too 
learned, or lacking in urbanity and good nature Good nature, in fact, became 
a fetish 111 Augustan England, an ideal so tenaciously held that Dennis 

** Cf I, 32S-333 
Cf I, 329 
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struggled for many years trying to define it in such a way as to make it con- 
sistent with a kind of cnticism which detected the frailties of contemporary 
literature.** The passion for urbanily and good nature in criticism tended 
to drive critics in one of several direchons: they might, like Dryden in his 
later years, turn back to the past m order to escape the unpleasant duty of 
analyzing and appraising the work of their contemporaries, or they might 
solve their difficulties by treating contemporaries with florid compliments or 
with genteel raillery, *' or they might avoid tiie problem altogether by con- 
fining themselves to laying down or explaining the laws of literature without 
attemptmg to apply them to contemporary wnhngs ** Such convenfaons pro- 
vided poor soil for the growth of healthy criticism Dennis, fortunately, was 
too independent and too honest to accept them, but his defiance of them 
brought him contumely and a tarmshed reputation 
The Imparitai Cntuih apparently escaped serious opposition, although it 
stepped on the toes of Dryden and Waller, it trod gaily and lightly, and it 
was written in the fashion of the day, a dialogue m raillery. But the Remarks 
on Pnnce Arthur did not fare so well. It was long and serious, written in 
the “Didactique Stile,” with only the sbghtest leaven of wit and humor, 
moreover, it attacked a poem written in support of the established church and 
government, a poem admired by a good many senous and honest men Dennis 
was aware when he undertook to review Blackmore’s epic that there was a 
strong objection to the sort of thing he was about to do, that this kind of 
criticism was considered ill-natured or even useless. Yet he proceeded, paus- 
ing only long enough to defend criticism in his Preface.*' His Usefulness of 
the Stage, though largely serious, was pleasing to the wits and writers and 
gentlemen of the town, for it championed a popular cause His next impor- 
tant work, the Advancement and Reformation of Poetry, was long and earn- 
est and didactic, unobjectionable in the mam but scarcely calculated to delight 

““For example, cf i, 48-49 and 397, u. 412-413 

“r Shaftcsbuiy, who erected good nature and good breeding into a system ol cIIiilh, 
defended genteel raillery in his Sensus Communu (17D9) Raillery, whether kmdiy or 
cuttmg, became so much the fashion in Augustan England as \irtually to constitute 
a disease The author of An Essay on Gtbmy, unlh a Project for Its Improvement 
(1727) remarked "And yet a Spirit of Humour, and Raillery seems to have taken 
Possession of all Orders and Degrees of Men, it reigns m the Country, as well as 
m tlie Town, and the illiterate as well as wise profess themselves Members ol this 
extensive Commumty, and claim the Pnvilege of exercising their Skill m this facetious 
Occupation ” Yet this author favored good-natured gibing mixed with humor (raillery), 
and pointed out that by means of raillery Addison had diverted and amended his 
age, effecting what tomes of divimty and reams of sermons could not accomplish 
“* Rapin’s Reflexions sur la Poettque d’Anstote, Dacier’s La PotUque ctAnsiote, and 
Le Bossu’s Tratle du Poeme Epiqne were largely concerned with laying down and 
cxplammg the laws of poetry, as, in the mam, was Boileau’s I’Arl Poettque Likewise 
Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse and Buckinghamshire’s Essay upon Poetry 
dealt with the general, and tried to avoid the task of applying their prmciples to the 
works of contemporaries Yet these were the critics in highest esteem among the 
wits of the 1660’s 
“"Cf 1, 48-52 
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the gay, the fashionable, or the frirolous reader. In the following year, how- 
ever, he took a fatal step — a step whudi he undoubtedly would hare taken even 
with a full realization of its import, he published the Large Account of Taste, 
in which he lashed his age for its shallowness and degeneracy. There were 
many others who felt as Dennis did, and much of what he said was true ; but 
no age will lore the critic who sits on a throne of judgment and condemns 
it. Dennis’s age, moreover, was proud and sensitive — ^proud of having attained 
a state of superior politeness in its wii and in its writing and of having refined 
the language and perfected the art of verse, aensitive because it was dimly 
conscious of the fact it lacked the element of gieatness and genius to rival the 
giants of the previous age, Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, and Milton By 
virtue of the attitude adopted in the Large Accouml of Taste Dennis aligned 
himself with the critics and against the wits, and excluded himself from the 
genial society of such groups as the Kit Cat Club and Addison’s Little Senate, 
which thrived on mutual admiration 

In the Tale of a Tub Swift satirized Dennis, in the first passage designat- 
ing him and Hymer ironically as “most profound Criticks,” and in the second 
passage listing Dennis, Bentley, Rymer, Wotton, and Perrault as True Criticks, 
descended in a direct line from Zoilus “ Apparently Swift thought (erro- 
neously) oi Dennis as a champion of the Modems Possibly he disliked him 
for his defence of toleration, written against the rabid Leslie. But ho did not 
know Dennis personally, and he took exueption to no doctrine or judgment 
III Dennis’s work Dennis was a critic, and that was enough, like Bentley 
he was despicable 

To understand the reputation of Dennis from this time on it is necessary 
to recall the attitude which writers of his time adopted toward critics. Boileau 
and a few others among the French critics were commonly held in esteem, 
as were the English critics Sidney, Roscommon, and BuckmghamsbiTe ; these 
were men who followed the example of Anstotlc and Horace m discussing the 
rules or laws of poetry instead of examining specific modern works. But the 
great body of critics were despised as ill-natured individuals motivated b> 
malice or envy. Even in Dryden’s time this attitude had become traditional. 
Dryden scolded “the little Hectors of the pit” “ as a matter of course. He 
said of them *- 

They who write ill, and they who ne’er durst write, 

Turn entice, out of mere revenge and spite 

He pictured them humorously as hovering over a play like vultures hovering 
over an army.” He wrote 

And malice, m all critics, reigne so high. 

That for small errors they whole plays decry 

«“ Prose H’orfcs oj Smjt, ed Herbert Davis, i (1939), 22, 67, and 249 

^1 Second Prologue to Secret Love 

« Prologue to the Second Part of the Conquest of -Granada 
Prologue to AU for Love 
Prologue to Tvranme Love 
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Diyden, of course, held the view lightly, but ii great many Augustaus took it 
senonsly. Criticism destroys the pleasure “of being sensibbe charmed with 
the most excellent and refined tractais,” said Anstruther Most critics, said 
Bowe, devote themselves to finding faults, which is the easiest task of knowl- 
edge, and therefore men of good judgment who are blessed with good and 
gentle dispositions abandon this unpleasant provmce to the tyranny of 
pedants *• Samuel Cohb remarked that “Criticism, which was formerly the 
Art of judging well, is now become iiie pure Effect of Spleen, Passion and 
Self-conceit ” " Modern critics, said Addison, are mostly smatterers who love 
to vilify instead of finding beauties in the woik which thp> criticize ** A 
critic, said the Guardian, is a man “who on all occasions is more attentive to 
what IS wantmg than what is present”'*" Criticism at jiresent. leniarked 
the Guardian, has sunk to such a low level that it consists merely in a 
knowledge of the mechanical rules Henry Pelton cxpiesseil i oiilempt for 
the “Herd of Critics and Commentators,” addmg smugly, “1 shall always lie 
ambitious to think with the Politer, and more Candid Pai t of Mankind ” ” 
Until the appearance of the Tatlers and Spectators, said Felton, criticism n as 
characterized by pedantry, dullness, and ill-nature, it was “a di \ sour, verbal 
Study.” "" Accounting for the apparent malice of critics, Thomtis Ooidon 
remarked. “A poor impotent Animal, that stoops and duneU, is naturally 
provok’d and upbraided at that Force and Fire which it cannot reach ” 
The chief equipment needed by a critic, said a coiresiiondeiit of Gordon’s, is 
a stock of technical terms taken from Aristotle, Horace, Bapin Uacier. Buck- 
inghamshire, and the Rehearsal In short, critics arc dull, unimaginatne, 
pedantic, impolite, lacking in candor and refinement ill-natnred malicious 
and envious There was no charge made against Dennis as a critic which had 
not been made against critics in general A recognition of this historical fai t 
would have prevented a great deal of nonsense about Dennis from being 
written Those who knew nothing whatever about Dennis evcejit that he was 
a critic applied to him the adjectives ill-natured, pedantic, malicious, oi 
envious, and they commonly meant nothing more than that he was a ciitic 
Between 1702 and 1710 there are not many comments about Dennis 
although he is referred to as a prominent man of letters in such works as 
The Grove or, the Rwal Muses (1701) and A Panegynck Kpistle In 
S. R — B — (1706) His play Liberty Asserted hud a icasonably long run, 
gomg through eleven performances in 1704 Although it was by far the most 

S'' Preface to Essays, Moral and Divine (Bdiiiburgb, 1701) 
o>Cf D Nichol Smith, p 10 
Poems on Several Occasions (1707), sift A4e 
** Spectator, no 562 
4s Ouardvm, no 103 
1C Ibid, no 78 

11 Dissertation on Reading the Classics (4tb ed, 1730), p xzi'i 
1-Ibid, pp zvm-ziz 

11 "Ot Criticism,” in The Humounsi (3rd ed, 1724), p 121 
i*Ibid, p 124 
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popular play ever written by Dennis, it lacked the power, apparently, oX pleas- 
ing certain elements in the playhouse Two years later Daniel Defoe, deprecat- 
ing the fact that sober plays could not succeed on the stage, remarked, “Let 
such Gentlemen ask Mr Dennts, if his L^erty asserted, did not want the 
fashionable Gust to please the Palate of the Town , and all its Hegularity of 
Parts, all its real Beauties of Performance could not supply the Defect ” “ 
His long poem, the Baitle of Ramiilia, seems to have aroused no great atten- 
tion, yet it won the approval of a small group. Steele expressed himself as 
being highly pleased by it, and Addison, who was also present at the reading, 
apparently concurred.'* Oldmixon reported m 1707 that many good poems 
had been inspired by Bamillies, inrluding some by such eminent hands as 
(Jongreve, Prior, Dennis, and Kowc.*' His play GtbraHar was a complete 
failure, being withdrawn after two performances. Appn-s and Vtiginia fared 
somewhat better, enjoying a run of four nights Mainwaring thought that 
Appiiis would be “the best Tragedy that has appear'd these many Years,” 
and the play must have aroused the interest of many others (including Booth 
and Norton), for Lintot paid twenty-one pounds and ten shillings for the 
light to print it"“ As a political writer Dennis had some prominence His 
IJangei of Vrxesicrafi to Reltgton and Government enjoyed a wide 8016,“ and 
Ills Proposal for Putting a Speedy End to the Wor, together with supplemen- 
tary proposals for raising revenue, evidently gamed him supporters, for Gildon 
Inter remarked, deploring the avarice of traders exercised against the national 
welfare, “Mr Dennis’s Design would have obviated all these DiBiculties, but 
the Neglect of that was surpiizing to all true Englishmen During 

tins period Dennis’s critical tracts won some admirers and attracted some 
hostile atteiitioii The Pet. son of Quality’s Answer to Collier’s Dissuasive was 
applauded by such distinguished men as Buckinghamshire, Halifax, end 
Lausdowne Ills Essay on the Operas, the first extended expression of the 
English opposition to Italian dramatic music, fell in with the feelings and 
jirejudices of many other writers and critics, though it countered a taste 
sponsored by some of the wealthiest and most influential men in England 
( meluding Dennis’s friends Halifax and Mamwaniig) Unfortunately Dennis 
injuied his case by overstating it, with the result that Swift, who agreed with 
him in the roam, spoke facetiously of his attempt and his method “ Dennis’s 
views on the opera evidently became familiar to most intelligent and literate 
Ijondoners, for in the Toller, no 4, Steele satirized a eeitain rritie’s violent 

Review, III, no 96 (Aug 10, 1706) 

"■« Cf II, 24 
'I Muses Mercury 
'"Cf n. 522 

1*8 Cf Disraeli, Calamities and Quarrels of Aulhori (N Y, 1S81), ii, 139 
““ Cf Paul, John Dennis, p 48 
Post-Man Robb d of Put Matt (1719), p 1(M 
"■'Cf 11, 414 
"" Cf Paul, p 52, n 55 
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antipathy to the opera, m the clear expectation that hia readers would recog- 
nize Dennis. William Coward showed his familianty with Dennis’s ideas 
concerning blank verse, parbcularly as expressed in the Preface to Bntawm 
Tnumphans, by heartily disagreeing with them , but he referred to the critic 
respectfully as the “Ingenious Mr. Dennis.” 

Before 1710, so far as we can judge on rather scanty evidence, Dennis was 
accorded some respect as a poet, dramatist, political writer, and critic. His 
poems were not widely read. The Fmdanc odes were too wild and irregular 
to please the public, and the general taste was not prepared for the later 
pieces in nn-Miltonic blank verse Yet the poems were approved by a small 
group of estimable gentlemen, whose opinions in some measure justified the 
author’s confidence in his own powers, and he was apparently known as a 
prominent man of letters, for be was mentioned as one of the chief contenders 
for the laurel in Coppinger’s Session of the Poets (1698). in A New Session 
of the Poets, Occasioned hy the Death of Mr Drydm (1700), and in The 
Tryal of Shtll (1704)." Except for one play. Liberty Asserted, Dennis had 
failed as a playwright Yet some of his plays were extravagantly praised by 
gentlemen as important as Arthur Mamwaring, and even as late as 1709 a 
business-like bookseller paid a fairly large sum for the right to print one 
of them As a political writer Dennis achieved some prominence, and made 
himself objectionable to virulent Tories and rabid churchmen, whether be- 
cause of his political wntmgs, or his proposals for raising revenue, or his 
panegyric poems on Marlborougli's exploits, or a combination of all three, he 
was given a small government post As a cntic he was probably known to all 
Londoners who were interested in criticism, and bis views on Italian opera, 
blank verse, the place and nature of the sublime, and the importance of religion 
in poetry were thoroughly familiar to men of letters 

After 1710 Dennis’s repute as a poet and a playwright rapidly declined 
His output was small he wrote only one poem of any consequence, and only 
one play — ^far less than enough to keep bun in the public mmd. His poems 
could not last They had been occasional, mspired by subjects of a passing 
mterest, which only a genius could have made memorable. His plays had 
been largely failures, and they lacked the vitality to recommend them to new 
readers or new audiences , only one. Liberty Asserted, was ever revived above 
three years after its origmal performance. Although Giles Jacob had a few 
good words to say about Dennis’s poetry in the HistoncaJ Account (1720),“ 

e*Lieentta Poehca (1709), p 44 a 

"Cf A Journal from Parnassus, ed Hugh Macdonald (1937), Introduction, pp 

Xl-Zll 

“Jacob thought that Dennis had come nearer to Milton m his use of blank verse 
than any of his contemporaries He expressed particular approval of the Court of 
Death, Bntanma Tnumphans, and "To Mr Dryden, upon His Translation of the Third 
Book of Virgil’s Georgicks” 
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and although he made a few guarded comments on hia talents as a play- 
wright m the Pottutah Register (1719),*' yet his mam emphasis fell upon 
Dennis’s critical ideas and his learning. Dennis was “a good Poet,” said 
Jacob, "and the greatest Critick of this Age” Gradually the picture of 
Dennis emerged, that of an unsuccessful poet and a derce and independent 
judge of others’ wntmgs “ 

There are only two unmistakable aHnsions to Dennis in the Toiler and 
Spectator m the Taller, no 4, Steele descnbes the eccentric behavior of a 
great cribc driven frantic by an Italian opera , and in the Spectator, no. 47, 
Addison quotes a humorous couplet from one of Dennis’s early poems, possibly 
with malicious intent since the couplet was a strange product from the pen 
of a man who for fifteen years had striven so ardently for Miltonic grandeur 
and the sublime The Spectaior’e attack upon the "ridiculous doctrine” of 
poetic justice was, in all probability, an oblique attack on Dennis, the great 
champion of poetic justice The numerous attacks on critics m the Taller 
and Spectator were not directed specifically against Dennis, but he took them 
as personal affronts because he was the most prominent critic of the times 
The fact that Addison wrote at large of Milton and the sublime without men- 
tioning Dennis would seem to indicate that he had no great affection for the 
critic and no extraordinarj respect for his vrritings, and also that the critic’s 
views on Milton and the sublime were not generally familiar to the large 
body of renders for whom the Spectator was designed 

The concerted attack upon Dennis’s reputation began with Pope’s Essay 
on Criticism m 1711, whore Dennis is satirized as a solemn fellow overly 
given to eipoundmg the lules and as an overbearing person who could not 
brook contradiction A few months later the Critical Specimen, probably 
by Pope, was devoted to satirizing Dennis under the name of Rmaldo Purioso. 
Here Dennis is ridiculed for his interest in the sublime, in Milton, and in 
classical literature and learning, for his woeful face and slovenly dress, for 
his failures in poetry and the drama, for his dislike of operas, for his fear 
and dislike of the French, and for his vanity, but above all for his behavior 
as an unsuccessful author and a critic. In January of 1712 the Examiner, 
accusmg him, falsely, of havmg written The Englishman’s Thanks to the D 
of Marlborough, referred to him as “an old sowr dry Cntick, and blasted 

In comedy, said Jacob, Dennis lias shown a good deal of “Justness, and Delicacy 
of Reflection, a Pleasantness of Humour, a Novelty and Distmction of Characters, 
an admirable Conduct and Design, and a useful Moral ” He avoided praising Dennis’s 
work m tragedy, and his only comment on a specific play is a sentence in praise of 
A Plot, and So Plot, lifted from Gildon's continuation of Langbaine 

“By 1710 Denms’s former patron. Buckmghamshure, looked upon him as a cntic 
and not a poet, and therefore declared him ineligible for the laurel (cf “The Election 
of a Poet Laureat in 1719,” in Works f4tb ed, 17531, r, 144) 

«• Cf n, 440-441 

ui Essay on Cntuism, lines 269-270 and 684-587 
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Poet.” lu the same jcar ai>p«aied Gay’s The Mohocks, with a facetious 
dedication to Dennis 

There are several Reasons which induce me to lay this Work at your Feet The 
Subject of It IS Homd and Tremendoiu, and the whole Piece written according 
to the exactest Rules of Diamatick Poetry, as I have with great care collected 
them from several of your elaborate Dissertations As we look upon you 
to have the Monopoly of Bngheh Criticism in your Head, we hope you will 
very shortly chastise the Insolence of the Spectator, who has lately had the 
Audaciousness to show that there are more Beauties than Faults in a Modem 
Writer 

In 1713 Pope continued the attack in the Narrative of Dr Robetl Noma, 
in which Dennis is ridiculed for his slovenly dress, his championship of 
Aristotle and Longinus, his fierceness, his proneness to suspicion. Ins use of the 
conventional jargon of criticism, and his inability to tolerate dissent fiom Ins 
judgment A year later appeared an anonymous poem, sometiincs attributed 
to Swift, called John Denms the Shellfrtntf Poet’s Invitation to liichaid 
Steele, the Secluded Party Writer, to come and live unlh him in the Mini, an 
unpleasant reminder of the improvidence and penuiy of both Steele and 
Dennis. At about the same time, in a poem called “The Book-Worm ” Thomas 
Parnell referre.d to the plays of Dennis and the pastorals of Philips, as the 
productions of “mortal Bards ” Also in 1714 Swift’s First (Me of the Second 
Book of Horace Paraphras'd alludes to Dennis scornfully, grouping him with 
D’tJrfey and Philips as examples of contemptible poets. In 1715 Bnriiefs 
Homertdes named Dennis us a member of “that fault-finding Fraternity,” the 
critics The Preface to Gay’s What IPYe Call It (1715), burlesquing “clas- 
sical” critics and the doctrine of poetic justice, was probably intended to 
reflect upon Dennis The Further Account of the Most Deplorable Condition 
of Mr Edmund Curll, Bookaellei (1716), contains two allusions to Dennis, 
the first intimating (falsely) that “the old Beetle-brow’d Critick” resided at 
the Mmt, and the second ridiculing his interest in the Sublime Early in 
1717 he was satirized as Sii Tremendous Longinus, a furious and eccentric 
critic, in Three Hours after Marriage, by Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot . and 
again as Furius, an ignorant and ill-natured critic, in the Censor lor Jen b 
by Theobald, who may have been a friend of Pope’s at this time A few 
months later there appeared Parnell’s Homer's Battle of the Fuigs and Mice, 
containing the “Life of Zoilus,” which satirized those critics “who judge with 
an obscure Diligence, and a certain Dryness of Understanding, incapable of 
comprehending a figurative Stile, or being mov’d by the Beauties of Imagina- 
tion,” and those “whose natural Moroseness in general, or particular Designs 
of Envy, has render’d them indefatigable against the Beputation of others” , 
this work IS a retort on Dennis in Pope’s behalf. Brercton’s The Critichs on 
Jan 6, 1718, condemned Dennis for being “influenced by ill Nature alone ” ” 

n Cf ii, 523 

Homervdee or, a Letter to Mr Pope By Sti Ibad Doggrel (1715), p 9 
am mdeblcd to Profesaor Shcrbitm for thia reference 
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The confirmed enmity of Pope and Dennia was recalled by Wesley in a poem 
written m 1720 or shortly thereafter ” 

Thee I'll espouse, my Fnend, in open Light, 

Careless, tho Curll shou'd pnnt, or Dennis write 

In 1719 a new series of explosions was touched off by Dennis’s warfaie with 
Richard Steele. Late in the year was published an anonymous pamphlet 
evidently written by a friend of Cibber or Steele, called A Cntic no Wvt or, 
Remarks on Mr. Dennis's lale Play, call'd the Invader of hts Country, which 
attempted to convict Dennis as an ill-natured, ignorant, and impudent critic 
Upon the publication of the Characters and Conduct of Sir John Edyar Den- 
nis was beset with enemies An Answer to a Whimsteal Pamphlet, called The 
Character of Sir John Edgar, facetiously inscribed to Sir Tremendous Longi- 
nus, treated Dennis us a seuirilous and unprincipled fellow, and as a pre- 
tender to criticism “Thy fund of Criticism is a set of terms of art, picked 
out of the French translations this for thy Intellects " At about this time 
there was published A Eew Project for the Regvltdwn of the Stage, supposedlv 
by Dennis and Gildon but actually a satire on the two critics. The Anii- 
Theatre, no 2, though it held no brief for Steele, yet described Dennis as 
"the sour Longinus of the jiruseiit times ’ In the Theatre, no 12, Steele 
angrily desenbed Dennis as a surh and contentious mortal, who “has dis- 
tinguished himself by no spii it but that of contradiction men the most amiable 
and unblameable in their persons and conduct, most perfect and correct in 
their writings and discourse, ha\e lieen the peculiar objects of this Gentle- 
man’s reproof and dislike” Late in 1722 Benjamin Victor’s Epistle to Sir 
Richard Steele, on IIis Play, Call’d, The Conscious Lovers assailed Dennis 
for his ill-naturc, imimdence his use of ridicule in literary criticism, his con- 
tradictions, and his shainelessiiess in attacking good authors At least two 
other pamphlets appearing at this time denounced Dennis for his “vile eriti- 
tisms” and “scandalous reflections’’ on Steele’s comedy ’• Even the author of 
The Censor Censured, or, the Conscious Lovers Examined (1723), though he 
found many faults in the play, still thought that Dennis’s disapproval was 
too sweeping and undisciiminating 

After 1723 there was a lull iii the warfaie against Dennis In 1727, how- 
ever, the hostilities broke out again, this time with Pope as the chief enemy 
Curll’s Miscellanea contained two of Pojie’s squibs on Dennis, the triplet 
enclosed in a letter to Henry Cromwell ” and the couplet which introduced 
the early vcisioii of the Atticus portrait 

If Denms writes, and roils, with furious Pet, 

I’ll answer Denms, when I am in Debt 

'*“An Epistle from Mr Pope to Mr Gav,” in Curll’s Miscellanea (1727), i, 1J5 
«Cf n, 484 
”Cf n, 496 
Miscellanea, i, 80 
~‘/btd, I, 133 
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In the following year appeared the Pen Bathoug, in which Dennia waa classi- 
fied as a porpoise, the porpoises being defined as shapeless and ugly monsters 
who go in for turmoil and tempest, the same work contained a summary of 
the satire on Dennis and Gildon called A New Project for the Begidatum of 
the Stage The first version of the Duneiad (1728) in four different passages 
tried to label Dennis as a fool and a blockhead.'* In the first Duneiad Van- 
orum (1729) Dennis was ndiculed as a lahonous, envious, scurrilous critic 
eccentrically addicted to the Subhme An article dated Kov. 19, 1730, printed 
in the Collection of Pieces in Verse and Prose, Which Have Been Publish’d 
on Occasion of the Duneiad, satirized Dennis as a contender for the laurel, 
and as an obstinate and zealous assertor of his own dignity and worth, he 
was also represented as being the president of the club of Dunces The same 
Collection contams three epigrams m which Dennis is satirized,*' as well as 
a blast from Richard Savage 

Shou’d the Author of the Dimaad declare, that the areut Mr Dennis (the Sou 
of a Saddler) bad better have been a common Parish Cner, than a Poet or Cntieic? 
Have not forty Years, and upwards, witnessed tlie Truth of this? Is it not 
evident, that his Poverty results from a Misapplication of his Talents? 

James Miller’s Harlequtn-Horace or, Ike Art of Modem Poetry ( 1 731 ) satir- 
ized him for dullness and venahty “ 

01 Dennis, eldest of the scnbling Throng, 

Tho’ skill’d thy self in ev’ry Art of Song, 

Tho' of thy Mother-Goddess Tip-top full, 

By Inspiration furiously Dull, 

Yet this one Maxim from my Pen receive, 

To mtdhnff Bards the World no Quarter giie 

Old Dennis, next, with a good Supper treat, 

He'll like your Poem as he likes your Meat, 

For give that growling Cerb’rvs but a Sop, 

He’ll close his Jaws, and sleep like any Top 

As an outgrowth of the Duneiad controversy Joseph Spence wrote a moek- 
epic called the Ckarltad, in which he devoted part of his ridicule to the criti- 
cal activities of Dennis and Theobald.” His candidacy for the laureateship 
was also derided by the Qrub-Street Journal, no. 46 (1730) , likewise by the 
anonymous play, The Battle of the Poets, or. The Contention for the Laurel 

'* Elwin-Courthope, iv, 273, 284, 286, and 294 
so Ibid, nr, 248 

SI "Certain Epigrams in Laud and Praise of the Gentlemen of the Duneiad,” pp 9, 
11, and 12 

"Preface to An Author To Be Let Savage has the distraction of having wntten, 
while on friendly terms with Dennis, the meanest epigram about him ever pnnted, 
attnbutmg to him such vices as dullness, madness, poverty, and old age (cf Johnson’s 
Life of Savage, in Works, ed Murphy [18241, vn, 294) 
ss In the third edition (1736), pp 61 and 68-69 
Cf II, S17 
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(lYSl), m which, under the name of Sulky Bathos, he was satirized for his 
interest in the Sublime He was ridiculed as a prominent disciple of Milton 
in the Orub-Street Journal, no. 6, and alluded to in an uncomplimentary 
way in several other issues.” Late in 1733 at a performance of Tfce Provoked 
Husband, which was acted for the benefit of the dying critic, Pope contributed 
a prologue, in which his chanty manifested itself by a senes of unpleasant 
references to Dennis’s taste for the Subhme, his opposition to popery and the 
Pretender, and his dislike of the French 

From 1709 to the end of his bfe Dennis was widely known as an unsuc- 
cessful author who had turned critic He was known as The Cntic to a great 
many who had never read his treatises of cnticism. Partly because a share 
of infamy fell to the lot of all candid and impartial cntics, he suffered under 
a certain measure of unpopularity. Partly because, in his fierce independence, 
he kept aloof from such mutual-admiration societies as the Hit Cat Club and 
the Little Senate at Button’s, he lacked a body of orgamzed supporters to main- 
tain his reputation — and this was a serious handicap at a tune when litera- 
ture was the plaything of clubs, factions, and cliques. As a cntic he was 
accused of ill-nature and vindictiveness, of hating all that was new and suc- 
cessful, of being a pedant, of lacking esthetic taste sufficient to discern the 
beautiful in art, of being excessively given to judging by the Rules, and of 
having lifted his Rules and the jargon of cnticism from the French critics *• 
Occasionally ho was ridiculed for his passionate devotion to Milton, his dis- 
taste for the Italian opera, and his arguments favonng the passionate and 
Sublime in poetry Those who disliked him were accustomed, with a magnifi- 
cent lack of discrimination, to ridicule him for his virtues equally as enthusi- 
astically as for his defects Finally, it should be noted that m the mam the 
attacks on Demiis came from Pope and his close friends or from Steele, Cibber, 
and their active supporters 

Those who admired Dennis were less voluble than bis enemies. Yet he 
had followers, and his influence was felt in several directions. We must 
remembei that by a number of people he was looked up to as The Critic, that 
he was consulted on the merits of contemporary wntmgs, and that many of 
his productions weie composed in response to specific requests" Gildon 
regarded Dennis as his master, and took every opportunity to praise him, 
characterizing him as the most consummate critic of the age.“ In view of 
this fact it IS piobable that the similarities in their critical opinions are 
partly the effect of Dennis’s influence upon Gildon." Oldmixon, as we have 
seen, expressed some admiration for Denms’s work in cnticism before 1710, 

» Nos 78, 208, 209 

““Thus in a manuscript poem called "The Court” (Huntington labtary-EUesmete, 
8904), probably written around 1700, we find the ’me, “Let Crittick Dennu from the 
(Trenchmeu steal ” 

“»Cf I, 397, n, 29, 41, 81. 102, 236, and 349 

*“ Cf sect 2, note 169, mpra 

““Gildon, hke Dennis, commented on the degeneracy of taste in his time, assign- 
ing much the same reasons for it as I>nnis did (cf Poet-Man Robb’d oj IIu Mad, 
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evidently he retained his good opinion of him, for in 1788 he replied to Addi- 
son’s diatribe against heavy, fault-finding, cold critics, a diatribe which he 
understood as having been directed specifically against Dennis 

[The Spectator] himself knew Mr Dennis did not want Learning , and as to Fire, 
he has perhaps rather too much of it, than too little I can’t help thinking, that 
the Ode he writ on Dri/den’B Translatton of the 3d Book of the Oeorgiekt, in 
Tonson'a Fourth Miscellany, deserv’d a kinder Word than ilbterate or heavy 

Sit Bichard Blaekmore, who had satirized Dennis in 1699,” became one of 
his most stalwait admirers. In 1716 he paid tribute to Dennis’s eminence as 
a critic, and his discussion of the Snbhme exhibited traces of Dennis’s influ- 
ence A few jeais later he reaffirmed his opinion of Dennis’s abibties the 
while he castigated those critics who held that an epic cannot be constructed 
on the plan of revealed religion “ 

And in this Class are Mr BoUeau, and Sir WtUiam Temple, and Mr Dennis, who 
has better desen'ed of the Christian Religion than the last, as he is superior m 
critical Abihties to the first, seemed once to be of the same Judgement 

Thomas Newcomb, minor poet and divme, was well acquainted with Dennis’s 
criticism of Milton He praised the Advancement and Reformation of Modem 
Poetry, he accepted Dennis’s reasons for the failure of most modern epics, he 
echoed Dennis’s veiy words m describing the effects of the Sublime, and 
he noted with approval that Dennis had done justice to the sublimity of the 
Bible ’* UiB own determination to employ divine subjects in poetry was prob- 
ably confirmed by the critical views of Dennis. Thomas Purney, a most aston- 
ishing and unorthodox composer of pastorals, knew and admired Dennis’s 
iritical works Objecting to the unoriginality of French critics, Purney re- 
niaiked, “Yet where a Poet declares himself one that intends to advance the 
Art of Criticism, as well as write Poems, (as our Dryden, and Dennis) a 
Critick has some excuse for fallowing him ” ” For many of his critical ideas 
Purney was obviously indebted to Dennis, and perhaps even for his jirose 

pp 109-113) , he inveighed against the Italian oiiera in a manner suggestive of Dennis 
tibtd , pp 111-112), he fulminated agamst dramatists who prepared the way for their 
plays by raising cabals to favor them (tbnf, p 149), he accused the enemies of the 
theater of bemg Jacobites (ibid , pp 212-213), he defended the drama by contend- 
mg that it was the least harmful of all diversions (ibuf , pp 21S-316) , he attnbuted 
the corruption of the stage to the fact that the management of the theater was in 
the hands of ignorant players (ibid, p 266), he protested against tlie use of rhyme 
in English poetry (Laws of Poetry, pp 65 and 121), he argued m favor of enthusiasm 
in poetry (dnd , p 75) , he attacked Steele for condemning the regulanty of the 
French stage (ibuf , p 177) , he stressed the importance of humour in comedy, and 
defined it m exactly the same way as Dennis had (ibuf, pp 251-252) These are but 
a few of the obvious similanties which indicate how closely Gildon followed his master 
Essay on Cnlieism, in the Cntiexd Htslory of England (3id ed , 1728), n, 8 
ei Satyr agamst Wit, m Spingam, in, 329 
‘^Essays upon Several Subjects, i (1716), pp 68 and 94 
** Alfred (1723), Preface, p u 

■>* Preface to The Last Judgment of Men and Angels (1723) 

Preface to Pastorals Vu The Bashful Swam and Beauty and Simplicity, in 
ll'orks, ed H O White (Oxford, 1933), p 62 
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style.’* Giles J ucob, who was no undiscriminatmg fool, called Dennis “a good 
Poet and the greatest Critiek of this Age” — a judgment which was exactly 
half nght*' In 172S Thomas Cooke pubbshed his Battle of the PoeUj in 
which he devoted a passage to praising the vigor of Dennis, a foe to vice and 
to bad writers, who had conquered over spurious wit.” Although Theobald 
attacked Dennis in 1717, before he became acquainted with him, by 1726 he 
was of another mind, remarking of the old critic that, “m my Opinion, no 
Man in England better understands Shakespeare.”” Aaron Hill paid his 
respects to the art of criticism in 1716 by dedicating The Fatal Vxsion to 
Dennis and Gildon Dennis’s learning and critical ideas, especially those con- 
cerning the relationship of poetry to religion, made a profound impression 
on Hill, who frequently quoted from his writings and commended the old 
critic, both m the Plain Dealer and in the Prompter Writing to Pope in 
1731, Hill said of Dennis, “ there is often weight in his arguments, and 
matter, that deserves encouragement, to be met with m his writings””* 
Bishop Atterbury, out of the kindness of his heart and under the impression 
that Dennis’s merits had been unduly neglected b j Walpole, sent him a present 
111 1730 of a hundred pounds Dr. George Sewell criticized Gildon for 
having said nothing in his Complete Art of Poe*'-g about poetic enthusiasm, 
and recommended that he read Casaubou or Dennis on that subject *” Writ- 
ing to Edwaid Hailey on Aug 4, 1726, Dr W Stratford mentioned a report 
that Dennis’s papers had rccciitly been burned, the fire was regrettable, said 
Stratford, for Dennis was “a curious man and a scholar,” and there must 
have been something valuable m the papers’” The unfortunate young poet, 
William Pattison, thought of Dennis as a terror to inept and incompetent 
scribblers Advising a certain Scottish poet to slink back to the Caledonian 
plains, he described the happy state of letters in England, secure 

While Congreve with a iu»t Politeness wuims. 

While easy Pape with flowmi; Music charms, 

While wittj Su tft shall ev’iy Muse adorn. 

And Dennie scourge the Fools he does not scorn 

These testimouiaU to Dennis's influence and worth are the more significant 
III that, with few exceptions, they did not come from his close friends and 
associates 

“ Works, cd White, Introduction, p xxxiv 

•r Historical Account of the laves and Writings of Our Most ConsiderabU English 
Poets (1720), p 267 

” Cooke, Original Poems (1743), p 31 Cited m Paul, p 209 

I’ Shakespeare Restored (1726), p 181 
Cf above, pp zhi-xliu 
Elwin-Courthope, x, 21 

’0® Gentleman’s Magasine, lxv (Feb , 1796), 105-106 

’“Gildon, Post-Man Robb'd of His Mail (1719), p 269 
Cf Hist Mss Com , Portland, vii, 442 

i«B“To Mr Mitchell, on his two Poetital Petitions," in Cuill’s Miscellanea (1727), 
I, 142-143 
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Other testtmonials to Dennis’s worth are to be found in obscure and anony- 
moua writings of the period. The Full Ooruideratton and Confutation of 8tr 
John Edgar (Peb., 1720) defended the French theater against Steele’s attack, 
and maintained that Dennis “has plainly confuted all that the Knight has 
brought against the regnlanty of the French Tragedy.” The Battle of the 
Authors Lately Fought tn Oovent-Oarden (1720) is a defence of critics and 
the rules, and the hero of the piece is one Horatius Tmewit, a transparent 
disguise for John Dennis. The author of the Tmckenham Hotch-Potch 
(1728) spoke of him as “our modem Longmus,” and many other works that 
appeared in the Dunctad controversy referred to Dennis approvingly and 
quoted at length from his writings The author of Characters of the Times 
(1728) took an impartial view of Dennis, deprecating his excessive warmth 
and vehemence of temper but commending “his Critical Learning and other 
Knowledge,” which, thought this author, greatly entitled Dennis to the 
regard of men of letters In 1730 or 1731 a boy at Westmmster School 
wrote thus sympathetically on Dennis’s failure to win the laureateship ■ 

John, I advise thee, out of Love, 

To set thy Heart on things above 
One Crain of thy good Sense must know, 

How Distributions pass below, 

Nor to the Swift, nor to the Strong, 

The Battle, or the Race belong 
Value it not, I say, a Rush, 

That Lauiel's grown an Ivy Bush, 

Unto thy Learning 'tis no Shame, 

Whilst thy Whig-Mcnt shares the Fame, 

The Garland which has miss’d Thee now. 

In Heav’n e’er long ^all crown thy Brow 
Let this thy noble Soul assuage. 

And be Supporter of thy Age 

In 1734 when Dennis died his poems were virtually (and deservedly) for- 
gotten. Most persons who had heard of him knew him as a cutic who had 
engaged in controversies with popular authors With very few exceptions his 
works had sold badly, and many of his early productions were alieady scarce 
in 1717 when he was collecting materials for his Select Works At about 
the time of his death Lintot issued a twenty-eight page catalogue offering 
for sale, among many other items, copies of the original editions of the BeHec- 
twns on An Essay upon Criticism, the Essay on Publtck Spirit, the Grounds 
of Criticism in Poetry, Remaiks upon Cato, and the Essay on the Genius and 

Cl II, 477 
>wCf n, S13 
in Ibid 

io« “To Mr Dennis the Critick,” in the London Medley A E Case dates this 
volume 1731 The poems in it are all exercises spoken at Westminster School 1 am 
indebted to Dr Richard C Boys, who called my attention to this item 
““Cf II. 173 
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Wrtiings of Shakeapear, public demand over a period of twenty years had not 
exhausted the meagre supply. Yet to that small body of men who constituted 
“the learned World” he was well known for his critical works, as the Oenile- 
man’s Magazvthe noted, and he might be called, said that journal, “The last 
ClasBick Wit of King Charles’s Heign ” Hill’s poem, “Verses, on the Death 
of Mr. Dennis,” noted the frailties of his temper • 

Th' impatient envy, the disdainful air, 

The front malianant, and the captious stare! 

The funous petulance, the jealous start. 

The mist of frailties that obscur’d thy heart! 

But, the poem continued, his reason will live on, and 

The rising ages ahall redeem his name. 

And nations read hun, into lastmg fame 

Hill’s pleasant prophecy was not to be speedily fulfilled For the first fifty 
years after his death very little glory accrued to the name of Dennis. To 
many writers he was a symbol of the vain and pedantic cntic who enjoyed 
nothing ill modem art Francis Manning, describing a scene at Will’s when 
it was still the seat of the muses, wrote 

There Demiu, censuring with dogmatick Tone, 

Was deaf to every Merit but hia own. 

While Horn.’, more eouiily, tbo’ of Judgment sound, 

Exfoll’d the Worth, buf spar’d the Faults he found! 

John G-reeii coined the adjective “Denisian” to designate the type of furious, 
fault-finding criticism Fielding hated the vermicular, fault-finding cntu' 
and he regarded Dennis as a distinguished representative of the class 
William Warburtoii m the Piefaee to his edition of Shakespeare classified 
Dennis, along with Bymer, (Jildoii, and Oldmixon, as a mechanical critic 
nourished on the husks which the French critics had gathered from the feasts 
of the ancients’’* In October, Ji38, and January, 1739, the Genllemain/ 
Magagine ran a fanciful sketch, relating the story of an imaginary session 
of famous poets in Westminster Abbey. Present as the doorkeeper (and there- 
fore as a servant rather than as a member) was John Dennis, a hideous figure 
111 tawdry garments, crowned by a garland of nettles , his natural contentious- 
ness burst into open violence, and he was (as the sketch makes clear) richly 

”’iv (Jan, 1734), 50 

Works (1734), in> 421 Thu poem also apjieaml m (he GentJeman’a Maganne 
m 1734 

’’•Poems Wmien at Dtgerent Times (1752), p 254 Mannmg was contemporary 
with Dennis, and was presumably describing «liat be himself hod witnessed 
Beauty a Poem (1756), Advoitisement, p 5 

’’•Covent Garden Journal, no 46 (June 6, 1752) That Fulding considered Denms 
a mechanical and fault-finding critn i» clear from several references in the Tragedy 
of Tragediet (1731), Preface and pp 2, 3-4, 7, 20, 24, 26 

”0 Cf D N Smith, p 106 
5 
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entitled to the scorn of the assembled company. In a somewhat kinder mood 
William Shenstone’s The School-Mtstress pictured Denms as a terror-mspinng 
critic 

And this, perhaps, who, cens’ring the design. 

Low lays the house which that of cards doth build. 

Shall Dennis be I if rigid fates incline. 

And many an cpie to his rage shall yield. 

And many a poet qmt th’ Aonian field, 

And, sour’d by age, profound he shall appear. 

As he who now with ’sdainful fury thrill’d 
Surveys mine work, and levels many a sneer. 

And furls his wnnkly front, and cries, “What stuff is here?” 

Ayre thought of Deiiiiib (few of whose writings he knew) as “often a very 
good Critick, always an ill-natur’d one often, through Envy and pnvate 
Pique, a very malicious and false one ” The Compleat List of all the Enq- 
lish DianuiHc Poets, affixed to Whincop’s Scanderheg (1747), contains a long 
article on Dennis which is full of errors and of apocryphal anecdotes, and 
which sums up its subject thus “A very severe Critic on other Mens Writ- 
ings, but Author himself of many Plays with very little Success ” The account 
of Dennis in the Lives of the Poets (1753) dismissed him as a |>oor poet and 
incompetent dramatist, deprecated his tendency to make what it took to be 
unprovoked assaults on successful writers, but expressed a good deal of admira- 
tion and approval for his letters, his political tracts, and his earlier critical 
tieatises, it concluded that he was “a good critic, and a man of genius’" 
Baker’s Companion to the Play-House (1764) dismissed his plavs as unworthy 
of any consideration In veise, Baker thought, Dennis was unequal — soine- 
times spirited and harmonious, and sometimes flat, Iiaish. and puerile, in 
prose, however, he was “far from a bad Writer, whore Abuse and personal 
Scurrility does not mingle itself with his Language “An a Wiiter,” said 
Baker, "he certainly was possess’d of much Erudition and a considerable 
Shore of Genius ” The presence of the apocryphal anecdotes in both the 
Compleat List and the Lives of the Poets is a proper remindei of the fact 
that Joe Millet’s Jests (1739) contained a number of stories in which Dennis 
appeared as an uncouth and comic flguie His name was familiar during this 
period to many people who had never read a line ot his works That there 

”1 Works in 1 erse and Prose (Edinburgh, 1788), i, 310 

tis Memoirs o] the Li/c and Wnttnos of Pope (1745), i, 67 In another passage Ayrc 
spoke of Dennis as “a very good Cntick and Poet,” though completely “mistaken in 
regard to Mr Pope" (tbtd , p 47) The long footnote dci oted (o the praise of Dennis 
(tbtd, pp 47-51) 18 lifted whole from Giles Jacob 

11" This article approved of the Danger oj Prvtstcrajl, described the Essay on the 
Operas as a work wntten with "an irresistable force,” characterized the Essay 
upon Pvbbck Spent as “one of the most fanished performances of our author,” m 
winch the execution was “I'qual to the goodness of the design”, asserted that the 
Grovends of Cntictsm was full of "many masterly things" and did great honor to its 
author, and pointed out that the cntiusm of Colo was conducted in many passages 
with great justice and critical propriety 
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was a certain interest attached to his name may be inferred from the fact 
that the OentUman’s Magazine for December, IT'CS, published “A Letter from 
the late celebrated Mr. Dennis to Tho Searjent, Esq; upon the Prospect of 
Leith Hill in Surry ” Yet when Joseph Warton wrote tiie Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope he had apparently read nothing by Dennis, not until 
he had seen Dr. Johnson’s Life of Addison was he stimulated to loidc into 
Dennis’s criticism In his biography of Pope, Owen Knflhead mentions 
Dennis in four different passages, but without the slightest indication that 
he had investigated his writings 

The first writer after Dennis’s death who reached an opinion of his contro- 
versial writings based on an honest and reasonably unprejudiced reading of 
them was Dr Johnson, who was not deterred by false notions concerning the 
politeness and good breeding requisite m a critic Johnson apparently mter- 
ested himself m Dennis’s works some years before he began the Lives of the 
Poets, for in 177G he expressed a desire that his critical writings should be 
collected and reprinted in spite of the opinion of Davies, the bookseller, that 
they would not sell”- To Johnson the Remarks on Pnnce Arthur seemed 
“more tedious and disgusting” than the epic which it condemned, and the 
pamphlets written against Pope, though sprinkled with a few just observa- 
tions, seemed to be the products of impotent rage, marred with coarseness and 
unreasonableness”* In the Remarks upon Cato, howeier, Johnson thought 
that Dennis transcended mere (apriciousness, discovering many real faults 
in Addison’s tragedj , “he shewed them indeed with anger, but he found 
them with acuteness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion . . 
The Letters upon the Senhments of Cato seemed to Johnson to be given over 
to “petty cavils, and minute objections ” How much more of Dennis’s works 
Johnson knew, is uncertain In the Life of Milton he makes no mention of 
Dennis’s comments on that poet, although he refers occasionally to Addison’s 
In all probability he had read more — ^at least, he could have done so easily, 
for his fnend Isaac Keed had a considciable collection of Dennis’s treatises 
in his library 

120 Warton remarked (H'ori,* o] Pope [17971, v, 198) "I was induced, by wbat 
Dr Johnson has said of Dennis's Criticism on Cato, to look into some of his other 
works, m which are some remarks not totally contemptible, particularly on Milton, 
but in a harsh style and rough manner" 

'=>Li/e of Pop( (Dublin, 1769), i, 79, 101, 149, ii, 145-146 

122 Boswell, Life of Johnson, cd G B Hill (N Y, 1891), in, 46 

122 Dr Johnson thought that the Reflections on An Ksmy upon Cnttasm contained 
some just criticism but that on the whole it was coatse and indelicate, showing a 
greater desire than power to do mischief, the Remarks on the Rape of the Lock, 
he thought, was written "with very little force, and with no effect", he regarded Dennis'k 
objection to Pope’s attributmg motion to sculpture, in the Temple of Fame, as the 
most reasonable comment made in the "Observations upon The Temple of Fhme", 
he dismissed the cnticiam of Pope's Homer as negligible (cf Life of Pope, m Works 
of Johnson, ed Murphy [12 vols, 1824], vin, 60-62, 68, 97) 

121 Eighteen titles by Dennis are listed in the sales catalogue of Isaac Reed’s hbrarv , 
they mclude the Select Works, Ongmal Letters, and Miscettaneous Tracts 
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Johnson’s interest in Dennis had litQe immediate effect. Indeed, Horace 
Walpole charged that Johnson inserted long quotations from Dennis in the 
Life of Addison merely “to save time and swell his pay.” **' Joseph Warton, 
however, was impelled by Johnson’s comments on the Remarks on Cato to 
look into some of Dennis's other works, and he decided that there were “some 
remarks not totally contemptible , particularly on Milton , but in a harsh style 
and rough manner ” Thomas Davies, the bookseller to whom J ohnson had 
expressed the desire that Dennis’s works might be collected, was acquainted 
with the Letters upon Several Occasions, the Original Letters, and one oi 
two other volumes, which he combed through for information and anecdotes 
about dramas and dramatists, for Dennis himself he had little respect, re- 
feiriiig to him as “The furious John Dennis” or as “the sour and intractable 
Dennis”*®’ Johnson’s learned and antiquarian friends, Reed, Farmer, and 
Malone, had some interest in Dennis, but apparently their interest was pri- 
marily biographical Reed possessed at least eighteen titles by Dennis in his 
library. Farmer, wilting to Heed m 1794, ilnaUy established the fact that 
Dennis had “stabbed” a fellow-student at Cambridge , *■'* Malone collected 
Dennis’s works, leaving peculiar symbols m the margins apparently to indi- 
cate material which he thought he might use later *“ Malone seems to have 
had a low opinion of the critic — at least, he referred to Dennis’s utteranees 
concerning Pope as mere “ravings” against a great poet*'® Another anti- 
quarian, John Nichols, had gathered information about Dennis, and had 
developed a violent prejudice against him Conceniing the Characters and 
Conduct of Sir John Edgar Nichols noted 

These Letters were written by John Dennis, whose imtabihty, senmony, insolence, 
and malignity in conversation and writing, subjected him to the chsatisements of 
all the Authois of his time, who have preserved him from oblivion in the pickle 
of their ridicule, and hung him up to everlaating infamy, bicedmg all over wjth 
the never-closing gashes that offended Wit and Gemus only can give 

Discoursing on “the Iiicoiivemenees of Narrow Criticism,” a minor writer at 
the cud of the century said 

Zoilus no doubt imagined himself superior to Homer, consequently to all mankind 
Dennis was too incorrigible to be lashed, or laughed out of his imaginary consequence 

In gencial, the antiquarians and aneodotists were interested mainly in Den- 
nis’s quarrels, m biographical incidents, and, lacking in knowledge of his sig- 
nificance in the history of criticism, they were inclined to belittle him 

Kalpole to Miixon Jan 27, 1781 
'-“Of note 120, supra 

Drnmntic Mwrpllnmea (1784), iii, 380 and 410 
irs European hfagazinr for June, 1794, p 412 

"‘“Malone’s copies of Dennis, rontammg only a few unimportant notations, may 
be found in the Bntisli Museum, (he Bcxlleian, and the South Kensington Museum 
’“"Proie Works of Dryden, ed Malone, i, i, 540-541, n 7 

The Theatre, ed John Nichois (1791), p 339 
"- 4(i(Jisoi], Jiileresluiff AiiirdaUti, Memoirs, Allegories, Essayi (1797), i, 141 
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Perhaps the fairest and most impartial survey of Dennis’s works to appear 
between l'i'34 and 1800 was that by Eippis in the Biographui Bntanmca 
(1793). Dennis’s poetry seemed worthless to Kippis, deficient in execution 
and based upon subjects of ephemeral interest. His plays were not allowed 
to be much better, although Eippis thought that the Bwgraphui Dramatwi 
had been too severe upon them. But his political tracts, except for the Essay 
on Publtck Sptnlj were commended, and much of his criticism was warmly 
praised He was well qualified as a critic, said Kippis, by his knowledge, 
learnmg, and judgment, and he enjoyed a considerable reputation until he 
began to lash out at men of great eminence In spite of this reasonable and 
impartial verdict, Kippis displays the prejudice of his times by apologizing 
for devoting so much space to Dennis and by attempting to justify his course 
His justification was, m brief, that Dennis’s life touched upon that of many 
an eminent contemporary, and that the unhappy effects of Dennis’s vanity 
constituted an excellent moral. 

Although there was a reawakened interest in Dennis through the nine- 
teenth century, the tradition that he was a man of talent whose work had 
been ruined by an evil disposition persisted for a long time The Biogmphw 
Dramatica in 1812 merely reprmted Baker’s account of Dennis, with two 
slight additions,’"* and Baker, though granting Dennis a share of erudition 
and even of genius and admitting that he had been far from a bad writer in 
prose, had intimated that the critic’s "natural peevishness and petulance of 
tompei” had prevented his talents from being realized Chalmers’ Biographical 
Dictionary (1813) also emphasized Dennis’s ill-nature The Unuersal Bio- 
graphical Dictionary granted that Dennis was somewhat better as a critic 
than as a writer, but added . 

Though it IS now became fashionable to speak lightly of hun, he had qualities 

enough to recommend him to the acquaintance of some of the most eminent per- 
il"' Kippis thought that the Person of QualUj/s Atuiper to Colber's Dissuasive, though 
coutammg some sensible and spirited remarks, was on the whole an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at irony He disapproved of the Essay on the Operas because it earned a legiti- 
mate opinion to extremes Concerning the Befieetion* on An Essay upon Cnlictsm 
Kippis was of the same mmd as Dr Johnson — ^in fact, he even employed Johnson's 
phrasing He condemned Denuis’s motives m writing the Remarks on Cato, but 
conceded the ability with which the subject was handled Dennis, hp tliought, had 
got the better of Addison m the controversy over Chevy Chase In the Essay on 
the Genius and Ifrtttnps of Shakespear it seemed to hun that Dennis had drawn 
the poetical character of the Bard with sagacity and judgment, amvmg at the 
same verdict which Farmer more decisively supported The Advancement and Reforma- 
tion of Poetry appeared to him the result of much study and reflection, a work in 
which Dennis supported his arguments with ingenuity and ability 
>**The first addition consisted of Farmer’s proof that Dennis had "stabbed” a 
schoolmate The aecond addition conaisted of a remark on Pope’s prologue written 
for Dennis’s benefit m 1733, it pointed out that, so far from being a mark of gracious- 
ness and benevolence, “this boasted prologue was designed throughout as a sneer 
on Dennis” 

'""New York, published for subsenbers, 1835 
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Honagiw for birth, wit, and learning, of bis time, but the black passions were 
so predominant m him, and his pride, envy, ;ea]ougy, and suspicion, burned him 
mto so many absurd and ndiculous measures, that his life appears to have been 
nothing but a mixture of folly and madness 

John Gorton’s General Btoffraphcai Dusiionary (1851) observed that Dennis 
tras better known for his literary quarrels than for the merits of his own 
works, and it opined that his reputation as a critic bad perhaps been over- 
rated Isaac Disraeli, though he conceded that the Bemarhs on Pnnee Arthur 
and some of the Original Letters "attain even to classical criticism,” yet be- 
lieved that on the whole Dennis’s works “deserve inspection, as examples of 
the manner of a true mechamcal critic.”’** William Godwin, who became 
interested m Dennis for his criticism of Milton in particular, was convinced 
that “Dennis is indeed to the last degree a bigot m [the criticism of| 
poetry.” William Hazlitt had no great respect for Dennis He knew the 
Remarks on Cato, and noted acutely that its attitude toward the unities had 
been anticipated by Farquhar,”* he also observed that Calo still retained 
possession of the stage in spite of Dennis”* Other references to Dennis in 
Hazlitt’s works have to do merely with his quarrelsome nature Thackeray, 
who probably had lead very little of Dennis’s writings, leferred to him ironi- 
cally as “that great critic,” and described him as one “who ran amiiek at 
the literaiy soeiety of his day,” and as one “who was neither the fnend ol 
Steele nor of any other man alive ” ”* Shortly after the middle of the century 
one of Steele’s biographers could still conceive of Dennis as something woise 
than a common hangman, supposing him to ha\e been motivated h) wanton 
cruelty ”* Obviously the portrait of Dennis painted by his enemies still shone 
in brilliant colors 

Indicative ol the renewed interest in Dennis was the attention paid him 
in the periodicals In 1817, for example, the Monthly Magauiie printed a 
letter by Dennis and a portion of ait essay which bad just tuiiied up in 
manuscript In 1820 the new Retrospective Review presented its icleas on 

Calnmitu's and QnarreU of Authors (N Y, 1881), i, 8(P82 
"I Lives of Edward and John Phdips (1815), p 293 

Lectures on the English Comic WrUers, Lecture iv, m Complete Works, ed P P 
Howe (London and Toronto, 1932), vi, 89 
'’‘^Lectures on the Age of Etaabcth, Lecture vm ibaf, vi, 356 
”»/&Kf, v 322, XI, 318 

1” “Pope,” m the English Rumounsts (London and New York, 1904), p 127 
“Steele,” ibid, pp 92-83 

'** Montgomery, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Steele (Edinburgh 1865), 
II, 47 Cited in H G Paul, John Drums, p 210 
i*s Monthly Magazine for June, 1817 The editor prefaced the extract from the 
Causes of the Decay and Defects of Dramatick Poetry with the following notice 

Our readers will perceive that this Essay has great merit as a composition, over and 
above its claim to their notice as an unpublished production The mciit of Mr Dennis 
was acknowledged even by Pope, notwithstanding he treated him with so much 
insolence in the “Dunciad”, and many persons have ranked him among the best 
wnters of his age 
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DeuuiB as a critic, quoting long passages from the Essay on the Oentus and 
Writings of Shakespeat and the letter to Itlackmore On the Moral and Conclu- 
sion an Epuik Poem This review is a wildly romantic performance, 
which glorifies the poet and damns all criticism It approved of Dennis’s 
political tracts, which, “though not very elegantly finished, are made of sturdy 
and lasting materials ” Tt applauded those passages in his letters in which 
he appeared to cherish “a genuine love of nature, and to have turned, with 
eager delight, to her deep and quiet sobtudes, for refreshment from the fever- 
ish excitements, the vexatious defeats, and the barren triumphs, of his critical 
career ” But it held him in low esteem as a wit, it considered his poetry dull, 
and it observed that his canons of criticism, “which he regarded as the im- 
perishable laws of genius, are now either exploded, or considered as matters 
of subordinate importance, wholly unaffecting the inward soul of poetry.” 
Twenty-two years later Blackwood's published an essay on Shakespeare pur- 
porting to be the work of Dennis.’*" The essay, of course, is a palpable fraud, 
a rank forgery, but the individual who wrote it had some knowledge of Dennis’s 
critical methods and, since the tone of the work is reasonable and sensible, 
jiiobably some lespect for his critical ideas 

•Symptoms of a changing attitude toward Dennis are numerous in the 
works of iiiiieteenth-ceutury authors Bowles, the editor of Pope, felt that 
Dennis had been uniustly treated He was a scholar with a liberal education 
and extensive learning, thought Bowles and his iriticisms were often valid, 
the sharpness and coarseness of his manner were excusable in view of the 
heavy disappointments of his life.'*’ Byron, uho was greatly partial to Pope, 
mentioned Dennis sev'eral times in his letters, but apparently knew little or 
nothing beyond a few anecdotes and several references to him in the verse 
and prose of the Twickenhamite '*“ The extent of Southey’s interest in Den- 
nis IS difficult to gauge It is certain, at any rate, that he included Dennis’s 
fioem “IT jam Our Victory at Sea” in the Specimens of the Later English Poets, 
prefiieing it with this iiotiee ’*" 

To rolled the many exi client anexlotes, and to appreciate fully the merits of this 
remarkable man would require more spaee than here ran be allotted An unhappy 
temper once hurried him to attempt murder, and the same malady provoked 
and exposed him to the ndiiiile of bis eontemporarv wits and witlings Hig critical 
Works should be collected 

Shellev knew Dennis’s Orounds of Cntinsm w Poetry at least, his copy. 

'‘’Vol I, pp 305-322 This article is the work of T N Talfourd 
’*" Vol ui (Sept , 1842) , pp 308-373 Appended to the article is this editonal note 
The followmg piece of criticism professes to bo an extract from a rare and for- 
gotten pamphlet, lately discovered, bv a collector of such cunoaities, in the British 
Museum We have not had time ourselves to enquire mto its genuineness There 
IS nothing m the style or matter but might verv well have come from Mr Dennis 
J*’ Works of Pope, ed Bowles (1806), iv, 27-28 

Letters and Journals, ed R £ Frothero, in (1904), 184, 219 223 and 262 
Specimens of the Later Engtssk Poets (1807), i, 306 
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with hi8 autograph signature, now leats m an American library. De Quiucey 
had no great admiration for Dennis, but he was so well acquainted with his 
style and manner that he immediately detected the forgery printed in Block- 
wood's."'- Even James Bussell Lowell knew Dennis well enough to realize 
that he was no mere mechanical critic, that he made a distinction between 
artifice and art.”* 

There is still more impressive evidence that Dennis’s criticism was meeting 
with approval among distinguished men of letters in the nineteenth century 
Before the century began, Cowper had written 

Pope and Addison had a Dennis, and Dennis, if I mistake not, held up as he 
has been to scorn and detestation, was a sensible fellow, and passed some censures 
upon both those writers, that, had they been less just, would have hurt less 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic tribute came from the pen of William Cobbett, 
who, finding a copy of the Remarks on Cato m a remote tavern in America, 
read it with eager delight and concluded that it was “a most masterly pro- 
duction, one of the most witty things” that he had ever seen “1 was delighted 
with Dennis,” said Cobbett. “and heartily ashamed of my former admiration 
of Cato, and felt no little resentment against Pope and Swift for their end- 
less revilings of this most able and witty critic ” In the margin of his 
copy of Addison’s Works Macaulay wrote “Dennis’ criticisms have a good 
deal of truth in them.”'" With a strange kind of penersity Landor ranked 
Pope above Dryden as a critic, “whde Dryden,” he added, “is knee-deep 
below John Dennis ” His piejudwe against Dryden’s criticism makes it 
doubtful whether he intended this remark as a great compliment to Dennis 
Surinbume gradually arrived at a high estimate of Dennis’s abilities. His 
dogmatism, Swinburne thought, was not a fault but, as in the rase of Dr 
Johnson as well, an inevitable result of the desire to give clear and incisive 
expression to their ideas In 1886 Swinburne admitted to Gosse that he 
had never seen Dennis’s remarks on Milton, but he continued, “I can most 

»<>Cf Cataloi/ue oj EaHy and Bare Editions oj Enyhsh Poetry coUecUd and pre- 
sented to Welletley College by George Herbert Palmer (Boston and New York, 1923) 
The inscnpbon in the Orounde of Criticism reads “P B Shelley, Ireland, 1812 ” 
isi Cf hu letter to Alexander Blackwood pnnted below, p Ixxiii 
iu«Pope,” in lAterary Essays (Boston and New York, 1913), iv, 8 
1“ Cowper to the Rev Walter Bagot, July 4, 1786, m Works of Cowper, ed T 8 
Gmnshawe (Boston, 18S4), p 266 

IS* Advice to Young Men, ii, §76, in From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy, ed B Shafer 
(Garden City, 1931), ii, 209 
“»a n, 448 

iis "Southey and Landor," Second Conversation, m Works of Landor (2 vols, 
1846), II, 166 

“’“Wordsworth and Byron,” m ComjAfle Works, ed Goase and Wise, iv (1926) 

161. 
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readily believe in his superiority to Addison on the same subject.” By 
1896 he was fully convert^. In the Largt Account of Taste, he asserted, 

John Dennis has proved himself as superior a critic to Addison as Colendge or 
Lamb is supenor to Dennis, and has also proved himself a master of Enghdi 
far more vigorous and spontaneous, while no less classical and lucid, than Addison 
and Steele 

Far more important, however, was the interest taken in Dennis’s work by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge Certain parallels between tlie critical theories 
of Dennis and those of Wordsworth have been observed by Professor Paul, 
but doubt has been expressed as to whether Wordsworth ever knew the earlier 
critic’s ideas.’”” Yet the fact of Wordsworth’s interest may be conclusively 
established. On Aug. 30, 1842, De Quincey received the September issue of 
Blackwood’s, containing an essay purporting to have come from the pen of 
John Dennis It was a clear case of forgery, and De Quincey recognized it as 
such Writing to Alexander Blackwood, he said . 

The Mag has just arrived Your correspondt little knows old Dennis 1 do I 
once collected his ridiculous pamphlets to oblige Wordsworth, who (together with 
8 T C ) had an absurd "craze” about him 

The evidence is mcoutrovertibly good De Quincey was in a position to know 
Wordsworth’s attitude, he had learned it at first-hand, and be himself had 
been induced to act in consequence of it. That Wordsworth’s attitude wa® 
one of keen interest and enthusiasm is mdicated by De Quincey’s phrasing, 
and this attitude seems to have been fully shared by Coleridge. Precisely 
how the two great Bomantic wnters were influenced by Dennis’s ideas is the 
subject for an independent study But it is clear that no comprehensive 
survey of Wordsworth’s or Coleridge’s literary theories can be properly con- 
ducted without taking mto account their knowledge of and enthusiasm for 
Dennis 

For the past sixty years scholarly and critical studies have tended more 
and moie to recognize the value and the historical importance of Dennis’s 
criticism Gosse, who seems to have been partly responsible for bringing 
Dennis to Swinburne’s attention, was impressed by the justness of many of 
hiB ideas An article in the Bookworm by William Roberts gave a sane 

Swinburne to Gosse, Nov 13, 1886, ibaf, xvm (1927), 409 
““■Sf yontes's Gazette for Nov 8, 1^5 — cited by H G Paul, p 211 I have not 
seen this item 

iso(Jf H G Paul, p 206 Professor C D Thorpe has shrewdly pointed out a 
few important similarities (Aesthetic Theory of Hobbes [Ann Arbor, 19401, pp 228-230 
and 257) 

lei De Qumcey to Alexander Blackwood, Aug 30, 1842 This letter is printed from 
a transcript made for me by Professor Horace A Eaton 
»z Gosse found much sound sense in the Remarks on Prmee Arthur, the Advance- 
ment and Reformation of Poetry, and the Grounds of Cntiasm {History of Eighteenth 
Century Literature [N Y , 19271, p 185) He praised Dennis not only for having 
been the first man to comment wisely on the ments of Milton and to give him his 
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and impartial view of Dennis, based on a fairly thorough study of his works 
In 1903 the Essay on the Oemus and Wntings of Shakespear was carefully 
edited and included in D. Nichol Smith’s Eighteenth Centwy Essays on 
Shakespeare In 1909 the ImpartuH Cntick was included m the third volume 
of Spingam’s Cntteal Essays of the Seventeenth Century, and Spingam 
observed that Dennis was the representative critic of the early eighteenth 
century,’"'* and that an edition of his critical works was needed Professor 
H 0 Paul published m 1911 a biographical and critical study, an able and 
judicious performance, in which Dennis’s historical importance was foi the 
first time comprehensively treated Two years later there appeared Her- 
mann Lena’s John Dennw, setn leb&n und setne werke, an indifferent mono- 
graph concentrating on the first decade of Dennis’s litcraiy career In 1715 
W H. Durham’s Eighteenth Century Critical Essays reprinted the Large 
Account of Taste, the Grounds of CrUtetsm, and the BeAechons on An Essay 
upon Criticism, giving Dennis a larger representation than any other cntie 
of the period In 1933 a popular anthology of critical essays, issued in 
“The World’s Classics” series, reprmted a portion of the Advnriienient and 
Reformation of Poetry An indication of the feeling among scholars that 
Dennis’s critical works deserved much widci attention tlmn they had received 
may be found in the fact that three different projects lor an eddioii were in 
the preliminary stages of preparation when announcement was made of the 
present edition 

Recent scholarship adequately reflects the tendency to rec-ogiitze Dennis’s 
historical importance Saintsbury, to be sure, after a casual reading which 
apparently did not include Dennis’s two most important treatises, proceeded 

proper rank among the poets of the world, but also for having had a much higher 
conception of certain types of poetic work than had Rapin, Rvmcr, or ecen Dtydcn 
(tbid, pp 394-395) In Englvsh lAteralure an JUiulrnled Rerord Ournclt and Gosse 
observed that Dennis m his prime was a writer of excellent judgment, that he was 
the first English critic to do full justice to Milton and Moliere, that he was a vital 
factor in preparing the public for the reception of Addison’s literary criticism, and 
that for some years after 1700 he was incontrovcrtibly the best Jiteraiy critic in 
England (N Y , 1936, ili, 178 and 181-182) 

109 IV (1891), 289-296 and 353-368 Roberts regarded Dennis’s criticibm as a bold 
and notable protest against the superficiality of a complacent age He considered 
the plays, poems, and political essays negligible, but found much to approie of in 
the hterary criticism As a letter-wnter, Roberts thought Dennis excelled nearl> 
every other author of his time The Essay on the Genius and Wnhn^s oj Shakespear 
struck him as bemg the best of the entical writings 

looSpmgam, I, p cii 

111 Ibid,, in, 318 

’"o Although Paul’s work was the first thorough and scholarly study of Dennis, sur- 
pnaingly little matter of any importance has been added to our knowledge of the 
entic's life m the thirty years following the publication of hia book, and investigations 
of Dennis’s critical ideas and their relations with those of other literary theorists have 
in many cases followed lines already laid down by Paul The labors involved m the 
present edition would have been immeasurably greater if it had not been for the 
help afforded by his discriminating scholarship 
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with gusto to condemn him as a surly and narrow critic who tottered on the 
brink of ignorance and mcompetenoe But even Professor Boot, whose 
enthusiasm for Pope is so great that he tends to see through Pope’s eyes, and 
who finds Dennis a dull fellow, concedes that he was the most important 
literary critic of his generation *“ The point of view which scholarly investi- 
gations into the history of literary criticism and theory have for the past 
twenty years tended to discredit is that Dennis was a member of the school 
of Bymer, albeit a fairly distinguished member of that school One cannot 
proceed far in the study of literary criticism in the Augustan period without 
realizing that Dennis was something far greater than a follower of Bymer 
Hamelius has gone to the extreme of classifying Dennis as a romanticist in 
a classical age Others have recognized his ongmality without distorting his 
fundamental beliefs. J G Bobertson has pointed out that he had good claims 
to be considered Addison’s predecessor, and that his influence can be dis- 
tinctly felt in the Spec/aiot Professor Havens has shown that “The first 
great protagonist of Paradise Lott was not Addison but the forgotten John 
Dennis ” Joseph Wood Kruteh has shown the perspicacity with which 
Dennis found the import of Collier’s attack on the stage and with which he 
set about to answer it. he has affirmed the soundness of Dennis’s theory of 
comedy, and the aiutenesb and penetration with which he pointed out the 
weakness in Steele’s drift toward sentimental comedy Bo^rt Gale Noyes 
has pointed out the essential soundness of his remarks on the comedy and 
tragedy ot Hen Jonson.'” Manin T Heriick has observed that he was 
no slave to ancient authority, that he was no stickler for all the rules, and 
that “Better than Bymer, and possibly as well as Dryden, he perceived the 
genius ot Shakespeare ” Samuel H Monk has concluded that he was the 

Hutory ol Bvglish Cntiosm (N Y, 1911), p 164 Cf also pp 165, 166, and 233 
i““ The Dunaad Variorum, ed II K Root (Princeton, 1929), Introduction, p 17 
In hia Poetical Career oj Pope Professor Root goes astray in treating of Denims (cf 
pp 21-22, 86-87, and 232) because he is pninanly eoncemed with biographical details 
rather than with his cntital ideas One example of Professor Root's treatment of 
Dennis deserves comment After remarking that much of Dennis’s cnticism is mere 
cavilling and petty fault-finding (Dunaad Vannrum, Introduction, p 17), he observes 
the happy judgment and critical sagacity of Pope in singhng out the following men 
for praise Newton, Dryden, Congreve. Wycherley, Garth, tValsh, Buckinghamshire, 
Addison, and Lansdownc It is a matter of fact that Dennis in his published wntings 
praised all of these men except Garth, and he praised them, for the most part, witii 
shrewdness and discrimination and for definite and valid reasons If it was admirable 
in Pope to praise them, it was no less admirable in Dennis 
188 Die Kntik m rfer cngltechen Litrratur det 17 und 18 Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, 1887), 
p 79 

^'"‘Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), p 243 

I’l/njluence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge Mass, 1922), p 93 

Cornet^ arid Consnence after the Restoration (N Y , 1924), pp 136, 245, and 250 
>'8 Ben Jonson on the Enghsh Stage (Cambridge, Mass, 1935), pp 52, 182-185, 
and 312 

”8 The Poetics of Aristotle in England, Cornell Studies in English, xvn (New 
Haven, 1930), pp 83-85 
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first Englubmim to perceive that the inquiry into the nature of the auUiine 
must investigate the psychological effects of the experience as well as the 
nature of the object producing those effects; that he was the first of several 
writers to anticipate Kant in emphasizing, as part of the experience of the 
sublime, a sense of the greatness and worth of the human mind, and that 
an insistence on poetic passion is more prominent m Dennis’s thought than 
in that of any other entic of his time Clarence D Tliorpe has shown that 
he anticipated in several instances important critical ideas later developed 
by Addison, Shaftesbury, Burke, Wordsworth, and Coleridge,’"’ and has 
concluded that m Dennis’s works is to be found the most comprehensive and 
most satisfactory attempt made, up to that time, “to reduce tlie phenomena 
of poetic creation to a sound psychological basis ” Clearly Dennis is coming 
into his own 

Just as Dryden succeeded in damning Shadwell, so Pope and his fellow 
Scnbblerians succeeded for many years in making Dennis a symbol of the 
ill-natured, formal, and pedantic critic Up to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century most people who had heard of Dennis knew him only in the 
portrait painted by Pope or in the numerous absurd anecdotes about him 
which Pope and Joe Miller helped to make current, few had read his works 
By the time of his death his poems and his plays had lapsed into virtual 
oblivion But even in the period from 1734 to 1790 there was a small group 
of men who road his critical treatises with mterest and even with pleasure 
Beginning with Cowper and the Bomantics a growing number read Dennis 
attentively and respectfully, indeed, the greatest of the liomantic poets col- 
lected his works and regarded them with enthusiasm Only since the time of 
OoBse, however, has there been a general recognition of his onginality and 
bis critical perspicuity It has gradually dawned upon us that a stauiicli clas- 
sical critic who appealed strongly to the best of the Komantics must haie 
something of univereal worth We cannot yet say with any assurance how 
extensive was Dennis’s infiuence on later criticism and literary theory, but 
we know now that it was far more extensive than anyone has yet' daied to 
suggest His historical significance lies not merely in the fact that he reflects 
in his writings all of the currents of critical theory present in his own day 
or ID the fact that he anticipates several doctrines that received more notable 
expression in the words of Addison, Burke, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, but 
also in the fact that he has appealed to men of diverse ages, schools, and tem- 
peraments It seems reasonably clear that a scholar who sneers at oi regards 
condescendingly a man whom Dr Johnson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Cohbett, Landor, and Swinburne thought worthy of their attention, convicts 
himself as effectively as Dennis himself could have wished. 

The Subbme a Study of Cnttcal Theories tn Eighteenth-Century England 
(N Y., 1935), pp 46, 46, and 48 

lie Aesthetic Theory of Hobbes (Ann Arboi, 1940), pp 228-230 and 257-268. 

Ill Ibid, p 263 
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SECTION IV. CRITICAL THEORIES 

Dennis’s mind was too sharp and his sympathies too broad to be confined m 
the narrow limits of any school of neo-classical criticism. Of this fact no ex- 
tensive demonstration is necessary We are told, and many have believed, that 
lie was a cntic of the school of Rymer ^ Snch a statement means, if it means 
anythmg, that Dennis followed Rymer in adopting as his cardinal principles ; 

1 ) that the rules of Aristotle, consonant with reason and the practise of the 
great ancients, are universally applicable and should be strictly adhered to; 

2) that the methods of the ancients, including the introduction of a chorus 
in tragedy, should be employed on the English stage, 3) that the fable is the 
soul of tragedy, and a good fable requires the exact administration of poetic 
justice, 4) that characters must be typed, each having the traits commonly 
attributed to one of his age, sex, occupation, and station, and 5) that the 
excellence of a great work of art can be determined by common sense. But 
Dennis was much too wise a man to think that the rules conld be applied 
strictly , in fact, he gloried in the originality of Pamdtse Lost, which rose above 
the rules, and which by defying some of the rules conformed to the spirit 
and nature of epic poetry more successfully than the best epics of classical 
antiquity.’ Again, he did not believe that the methods of the ancients, suited 
to a particular climate and to audiences of a certam temperament, could be 
successfully transferred to different climates with audiences of notably differ- 
ent tempers ’ The doctrine of poetic justice as Dennis developed it was much 
(loser to Aristotle than to Rymer ’ Although he sometimes interpreted the rule 
concerning the “convenience” or decorum of characters to mean that char- 
acters must conform to tjpe,* he set mu(di less store by it than did Rymer, for 
he loved Shakespeare, who broke the rule, whereas Rymer scorned Shakespeare 
for his negligence.* As to the validity of common sense in criticism Dennis 
diverged sharply from Rymer, though he conceded that common sense might 
suffice m determining the value of certain obvious features in a work, yet he 
insisted that to perform the highest function of a critic a man must have 
genius ’ Dennis was not a member of the school of Rymer, nor of the school 
of common sense 

> Cf , for example, Sherbuin, Early Career of Pope, p 89 

2 Cf I, 331 and 333-334 
Cf I, 11-13 

>Cf 11,436 

“ Cf II, 5 

°The doctnne of the decorum of manners was connected with the doctrine of veri- 
similitude, for to gam probability, it was argued, a poet must not imitate a particular 
historical character, or man as he is, but rather man as he is pictured by philosophy 
(particularly Aristotle, who m his Rhetoric outlined the traits of several l^pes of men) 
Thus Rymer m die Short View of Tragedy (el Spingam, n 253-jSM) Dennis teoognised 
the greatness of Shakespeare’s power of charsctensation in spite of the fact that the 
Bard did not depict types 

’ Rymer was aware that there are beauties m art not to be appreciated by common 
sense, but in his own practice he could not nse above the common-sense method His 
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Nor was he a member ol the school of taste, as taste was understood in his 
period.* It 18 true that he recognized m art a certain indefinable element,* an 
element to be felt rather than to be reasoned upon. It is also true that he 
wrote a good deal about taste He recognized that a man might have a special 
taste which would enable him to appreciate painting and carving, but not 
comedy, or music, or tragedy, and he recognized that taste might prevail in 
only a small part of the public at any given time.'* But the conception of taste 
which was developing in the ages of Dryden and Pope, as a facully peculiar 
to gentlemen, compounded of good breeding, good nature, a negligent ease of 
manner, and an almost instinctive feeling for unassuming elegance of ex- 
pression, but a facultj sprung full-blown from the brow of gentility, without 
pain or labor — with such a conception, outlined most explicitly perhaps by 
Shaftesbuiy, Dennis had nothing to do He insisted that learning and appli- 
cation Were essential to a good taste even in comedy.” And in the criticism of 
the Greater Poetry, he believed, a prime requisite was genius, that is, a great 
soul, capable of receiving extraoidmary conceptions and prompt to take fire 
from them Dennis’s idea of taste was unlike that of any other contemporary 
English critic. If there was a school of taste in England, Dennis was not a 
member of it 

There has been a tendency of late to regard Dennis as a precursor of ro- 
manticism, and one cannot deny that several aspects of his critical thought 
seem to be ineoiisisteiit with the principles of neo-ilassicism Yet in liis 
fundamental assumptions he belonged clearly to the classical school In the 
first place, he held without questioning that there is a single standard of ex- 
cellence in art, and that what is indubitably good in one age will be accepted 
as good among civilized nations and cultivated men in all subsequent ages 
The reason why Chaucer failed to please Augustan readers in a high degree, 
he thought, was not that his language was obsolete and his milieu was no 
longer understood, but that Chaucer, for one cause or aiiothei, had fallen 
short of execllenoe in versification, harmony, and diction’- Although Virgil 
and Homer, because they wrote for audiences unacquainted with the Christian 
Bevelation, pleased their contemporaries more completely than they can please 
modern readers of Christian faith, yet, masmueb as the Aenetel and the Iliad 
were based upon univeisal truths and were wrought with gemus and art, they 
remain among the world’s tliree great epics.” In the second place, he held 

emphasis on stnieture and design as the soul of great poetr\, and ins belief that tin 
art of structure may bo understood by a mtic gifted only with lommon sense, almost 
inevitably threw him back upon that method Dennis, on the other hand, who asserted 
that the essenee of great poetry was great passion, tended to stress the critic’s sensi- 
bility and capacity for deep emotion 
» Cf Spmgani, i, pp Ixxxviii-cvi 
"Cf ii, 521 
i«Cf I, 288-295 
”C/ I, 29lh291 
”Cf I, 410-411 
’*Cf 1,265-266 
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tliat taste, like reason, is universal and immutable. Concerning any given 
work of art, all men of taste in all civilized nations and ages will arrive at 
the same conclusion. He had no doubt as to the fact ‘"That the capacity of 
imagining and of judging have been in all Ages equal m Mankind ” And, 
as he wrote to Anthony Henley in the dedication of Liberty Asserted,^' 

that which we call Taste m Wntisg, is nothmg but a fine Discernment of 
Truth But as Truth must be always one, and always the same to all who have 
Eyes to discern it, he who pleases one of a true Taste at fiist, is sure of pleasing 
all the World at last 

111 the third place, he recognized clear and definite bounds to each of the 
genres of verse, and believed that each genre has a specific purpose and aims 
at a specific effect, and that there la one best way of attaining the purpose and 
achieving the effect This is the doctrine of the distinction of genres Furthei- 
more, hr believed that the rules, bemg wise diiections for the successful attain- 
ing of these pui poses and effects, are eternally valid because they are based 
ujjon reason and the unchanging nature of man The raw material of ex- 
perieiue lieconics art only when it is directed towaid a specific end and when 
it IS moulded into the foiin best suited to the achieving that end Each type 
of poetiy, then, must have a peculiar objective, and there must be certain 
appropriate means of reaching that objective, otherwise it is not an art, it is 
an insignificant lump of experience, 

Foi if Foetrv m not an Art, tis a meer whimiie> and Fanaticism If tis an Art it 
must have a System of rules, as evrv art has, and that System must be known 
For there can noe mote be an Art, that has a System of Rules which are not known, 
than there can be a Countrey which hath a Body of Laws that are not promulgated 

These are the basic aasumptuins of Dennis’s critieism. all of a uniformitanan 
complexion, and all repugn<int to that complex of principles and tendencies 
which W(‘ cull romanticism 


The Rules 

There is an apparent contradiction between Dennis’s belief m the rules and 
the fact that he glorified Milton, who broke away from many of them with 
daring and with success An effort to resolve this contradiction is necessary 
to a propel understanding of the critic and of bis age 
That Dennis considered himself a champion of the rules is clear fiom the 
pvideiite of hjs writings, from the letter to Moyle in 16H6 ” to a passage in 
the Causn of the Decay and Defects of Dramaltcl Poetry in 1725 His vor-^ 
I onceptioii of the universe suggested to him the need for the rules m poetry 

There is nothing in Nature that la great and beautiful, without Rule and Order, 
and the more Rule aud Order, and Harmony, we find m the Objects that strike 

•<Cf I, 291 
Cf n, 392 
‘•Cf n, 283 
”Cf 11,386 
■»Cf 11, 284-296 
J»Cf I, 202 
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OUT Senaes, the more Worthy aad Noble we esteem them I humbly conceive, that 
It 18 the same m Art, and particularly m Poetry, which ought to be an exact 
Imitation of Nature 

One of the chief causes which he assigned to the degeneracy of taste in his 
own day was neglect of the rules Yet he was never a rigorous formalist , he 
knew that it was often the part of discretion to dispense with the rules, and he 
was fully aware that there were other aspects of poetry of at least equal im- 
portance. Why, then, did he so persistently champion the rules ? 

The answer in part lies in certain developments in Augustan criticism We 
must ri'member that enthusiaam for the rules was a comparatively recent thing 
in England , indeed, many English cntica were of the opinion that Corneille 
had introduced them into Prance, and that they had been imported then<-e 
and thereafter into England. Whatever the origm, the prestige of Corneille, 
Boileau, and Espin had much to do with whatever popularity thej enjoyed in 
the Age of Uryden The period of their widest acceptance was probably (and 
roughly) between 161'4 and 1093, the period when Kymer’s influence was 
at its height , even Dryden was strongly influenced by Rymer for a 11016,“ 
’ and Rymer was the most rigorous of the English Aristotelian formalists. Rut 
Dryden soon turned away from Rymer, and Dennis attacked him in The 
Impartial Grtiick in 1693, and Cildim attacked him in the Miscellaneoue 
Letters and MJimys of 1094 But there were many signs of revolt against the 
rules from the beginning of the Restoration period In 1665 Sir Robert 
Howard objected to transferring the methods of the ancients to the English 
stage,*' and in 1668 he objected strongly to those who “have labour’d to give 
stritt rules to things that are not Mathematical ” ** Although Robert Wolseley 
appeared to accept the rules, he made it dear that he preferred “the loosest 
Negligence of a great Genius” to the most laborious regularity of a writer 
who lacked the furor paens *• Sir William Temple conceded that the funda- 
mental rules of poetry might be helpful in preventing a mediocre writer from 
going astray, but that the rules as they had been elaborated by the French 
critics were a millstone around the neck of poetic genius ** A passage from 
an essay written by Elkanah Settle in 1698 illustrates the restivenesa of the 
English under the restrictions After a passing shot at the doctnne of 
verisimilitude,*' he goes on 

If the French can lonlcnl themselves with the sweets of a single Rose-bed, and 
nothing loss then the whole Garden, and the Field round it, will aatisfie the Enghsh , 
every Man as he likes Cornnlle may reign Master of hn own Revels, but he is 
neither a Rule-maker nor a Play-maker for our Stage And the Reason is plain 

-a Spingam, i, p Ixxiv 
n, 90 
-•■‘/bid, II, 106 
■“> Ibtd , ni, 1 
etJbtd, 111, 83-84 

” Farther Defence of DramattcK Poetry (1698), p 31 
•"Ibtd, p 33 
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For as Delight u the great End of Playing, and those narrow Stage-restnctions of 
ConuMe destroy that Debght, by curtailing that Variety that diould give it us, 
evety such Buie therefore is Nonsense and Contradiction in its very Foundation 
Even an Establish’d Xsiia, when it destroys its own Preamble, and the BenefiU 
design’d by it, becomes void and null in it self 

Many a playwright was aware that he could not provide hia audience with the 
variety which it required and at the same time follow the rules; and, naturally 
enough, he chose to please his audience ” The audience’s demand for variety, 
complained Oldmixon, has brought the stage to irregularity and disrepute.’* 
Increasmgly dramatists came to feel that if one could not please by following 
the rules, then the rules were at fault ‘T cou’d . . say a great deal against 
the too exact observance of what’s called the Buies of the Stage,” remarked 
Vanbrugh, whereupon, by way of sample, he took issue with the idea that 
the chief concern in the drama is with action and catastrophe rather than 
with characters and dialogue, and with the idea that a double plot in any 
play 18 a weakness.** For decades the leading dramatists were engaged in 
belaboring the rules Congreve had a certain respect for Aristotle and the 
fundamental laws of poetry, but he scorned the over-particulanzed elabora- 
tions of them and the critics who talked “in all the Pedantical Cant of Fable, 
Intrigue, Discovery, of Unities of Time, Place, and Action.” •* And Farquhar, 
as IS well known, made a brilliant attack upon the doctrine of verisimilitude 
and upon the unities of time and place Colley Cibber grew hilarious at the 
expense of old wits who made plays by rule, just as dames made puddings by 
recipe,*’ and of critics who rage when audiences are charmed “by the lawless 
Force of Genius”*’ In Chit-Chat (1719) Thomas Killigrew drew a sympa- 
thetic character who protested strongly against the idea that dramatists should 
curb the wit in their plays in order to make them regular, for the rules are 
merely the crutch of wit or a kind of perambulator for lame and rickety 
geniuses — a remark which gave acute pain to the critic who reviewed KiUi- 
grew’s play ** Hichard Steele carried on a long warfare against certain rules 
and the fault-finding critus who tried to uphold them He expressed his 
(ontempt for the vermicular critics who thought a breach of the Ten Com- 
inaiidinents less serious than a breach of the unities ’* In the Englishman he 

■” Thomas Scott, Preface to the Mock-Mnmage (16B6), Mrs Centlivie, Preface to 
Love's Contnvaiicc (1703) 

-e RejUcliom cm the Stage (1609), p 169 
Short Vindication of the Relapse (1698), pp 57 and 80 
''‘Amendments of Mr Collier’s False and Imperfect CUatians (1698), p 82 
Discourse upon Comedy, m IVorln, ed StonehUI (London, 1930), n, 341-343 
** Epilogue to the Non-Juror (1718) 

Prologue to Ximena (1719) 

’’Critical Remarks on the Four Taking Plays of This Season By Comma 

a Country Parson's Wife (1719), p 53 
” Spertator, no 270 
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satirized the little critics who judged by the ruleB.^" In the Theatie he con- 
demned the regulaiity of the French stage " 

Their best plays are chiefly recommended by a ngid affectation of regularitj, 
within which the genius is cramped and fettered, so as to waste all its force in 
struggling to perform a work not to be gracefully executed under that restraint 

Moreover, his most famous play. The Oonsctowi Lovers, broke away from the 
Aristotelian idea of comedy, to introduce sentiment and teais and to arouse 
admiration for the hero instead of holding folly and affectation up to ridicule 
If the moat prominent diamatists of the day were battling for freedom from 
restraint, so were many of the critics rebelling against the rules Samuel Cobb 
ohseived tliat “an over-curious Study of being correct, enervates the Vigour 
of the Mind, slackens the Spirits, and cramps the Genius of a h'ree Writer *' 
Joseph Addison devoted several papers to satirizing critics who tried to apply 
the rules rigorously, ““ and he himself set the pattern of a critic who based his 
observations upon taste and sense rather than the standard of the rules Ac- 
conlingly his criticism commendeil itself to Henry Felton, who found the 
Poetics ol Aristotle dry and tedious and who decided that, hecause the lules 
were merely generalizations based upon ancient models, they could not possibly 
command the obedieini* of moilern authors *“ A reviewer of Howe’s Jane Shore 
damned the unities and announced that he would not consider such topics as 
fable, action, or incidents “ — elements which the Aristotelian critics regarded 
ns the soul of drama tides Jacob repeated Temple’s remarks concerning the 
libertine spirit of [loetiy which could not he fettered by too many rules** 
Leonard Welsted bolieicd that the rules were originally designed merely as 
I ommciits upon certain great authois, and that therefore they were inadequate 
standaids for new and original works , and he insisted that the true graces and 
charms of poetrv “aic of too fine and subtle an essence to fall under the 
discussion of [ledaiits i oramciitutors, or trading Critics’’ — that is, critics who 
followed the lules '*■' 

The revolt was olivioiisly widespiead.** And concomitant with it was a 
levolt against t)io foimaf critics, those critics who maintained the standard 
of the rules and who measuii'd all literary works by it A good critic, it was 

■■»No 7 (Oil 20, 1713) 

■” No 2 (Jan 5, 1720) 

■"“A Discourse on Criticism and the Liberty of Writing," in Poems on Several 
Occasions (1707), sig [A51i> 

Cf , for example, Speclntor, no 253 

VI Dissertalion on Reading Ihe Classics (2nd ed, 1715), Preface, pp iv-xi 
Cf II, 454 

‘I “Introductory Essay,” in the Historical Accowlt of the Lives and Wrilvngs oj Our 
Most Considerable English Poets (1720), p xxi 
’’“Dissertation concerning the Perfection of the Enghsh Language,” lu EpisUes, 
Odes, Ac (1724), pp xviii-xix 

For an account of the revolt against the rules for the epic , cf H T Swedenberg, Jr , 
“Rules and English Critics of tlie Epic, 1850-1800,” in Studies in Phdology, xxxv (1938) 
567 ff 

’’See above, p lui-liv 
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felt, was one who could point out the beauties of a work of art , and this re- 
quired genius or taste rather than a knowledge of Aristotle and his interpreters 
A good critic, many believed, should be a gentleman, well-bred and good 
iiatured, equipped with an almost instinctive sense of the graceful, elegant, and 
charming in spirit, one who would overlook sins against the rules if a work 
was agreeable and pleasing The entieal papers in the Tatter and Spectator, 
with their note of friendly urbanity, their warm commendation of certain 
contemporary writings, and their scorn of the pedant and “trading critic” 
seemed models of critical sense I/ittle hy little the formal critic came to be 
regarded as a dull fellow, an ill-natured creature unsuited to the society of 
gentlemen and men of taste 

Against this feeling concerning critics and the rules Dennis firmly took his 
stand He was convinced that the rules were fundamentally sound and that 
they were necessary if poetry was to be an art rather than an expression of 
purposeless and undigested observation The antagonism displayed toward 
tliem and toward critics who applied them struck him as a regrettable sign 
tliat popular taste, compounded of whims and fads, and sometimes promoted 
by oiganized cliques, was supplanting that solid standard erected by Aristotle 
and approved by succeeding ages The alternative to the rules, it seemed to 
him. was esthetic chaos, a state in which the untutored desires and pleasures 
of a heterogeneous populace held sway in art Although he himself recognized 
that rules under certain circumstances might wisely be disregarded and that 
many ot the “minor rules” were suggestive rather than mandatory, yet, be- 
lieving that the persistent attacks were undermining all standards in art, 
he countered them vigorously Many of the passages in which Dennis defends 
the rules appear in reply to specific attacks upon them Thus his defence in 
the letter to Moyle was a leplj to the preface of Thomas Scott’s Mock- 
Marruige, liis defence in the Cliaracleri and Conduct was a reply to Steele’s 
Theatie, no 2, and his defence in the Causes of the Decay and Defects of 
Dramatick Poetry was a reply to the dedicatory epistle in Welsted’s Epistles 
Odes, iff The iieisistence w itli whuh Dennis justified the rules is not so much 
.1 sign ot his own faith in them as it is a mark of the strength and success of 
the oppobitioii — an ojipositioii that included Congreve, Vanbrugh, Cibber. 
Faiquhar, Steele, Addison, and Pope" 

Because in our own day we are still, more or less unconsciously, affected bj' 
assumptions handed down from the romantic period it is hard for us to under- 
stand how a sensible and sensitive critic could commit himself to the belief 
that there are fixed rules, handed down from antiquity, according to which 
literature should bo written and by which it must be judged In order to 
clarify Dennis’s position I shall discuw the question of the authority of the 
rules and shall attempt to explain what they were and what Dennis’s attitude 
was toward the more significant doctrines comprehended in them 

"Pope, of course, paid a certain deference to the rules by condescending himself 
to expound the rules for epic and pastoral poems But for writers who leaned too 
heavily upon the rules, and for critics who presumed to judge by the rules he had a 
scathing contcnirt as witness his “Beceit to Make an Epic Poem” (Guardian, no 78) 
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By the time of the Keetoration period the revolt against authority had gone 
a long way, and the intelligent man could no longer accept Aristotle as a 
rightful sovereign competent to give laws If his precepts were to be saved, 
they had to be established upon a diffeteiit foundation. The popular solution 
to problem of providing a new basis was that given by Bapin and echoed 
by Bymer and subsequent English critics .** 

That these Rules well considered, one shall find them made only to reduce 
Nature mto Method, to trace it Step by Step, and not suSer the least Mark of 
It to escape us 'Tis only by these Rules that the Vensumlity in Fictions is main- 
tained, which la the Soul at Pofnte In fine, ’tis by these Rules that all becomes 
]ust, proportionate, and natural, for they are founded upon i/ood Sense and sound 
Reason, rather then on Authority and Example 

If we analyze this explanation, it appears less than clear Of course if 
Nature (the universe) is characterized by order and operates with mathemati- 
cal regularity, then poetry, which imitates Nature, should reflect order and 
regularity. But why should the regularity of Nature be reflected by the 
particular precepts of Aristotle rather than by a tbousauil other conceivable 
systems that would make for regular and orderly art’ And how could 
Anstotle have "methodized” Nature satisfactorily when the true order of 
Nature was revealed onl> by the discoveries and writings of such men as 
Qalileo, Descartes, and Newton ? The answer to these questions i# not to be 
found in Hapin, and apparently Engliah critics gave it no closei thought 
There is a solution suggested in the writings of Dennii. In his reply to 
Welsted he suggested that the rules, because they were founded upon philosophy 
and a profound investigation mto the workings of the human mind, revealed 
the best and surest way by which an artist might produce in Ins audience the 
psychological effect which the gemt in which he wrote was inteiuled to pro- 
duce They were based upon a knowledge of great art iiinl an experience of 
audieiic’c-reactions, therefore tliey were empirical and heientific And be- 
eause the human mind in its workings rcmauis essentiallv tin* same through- 
out the ages, the obsenations based upon it are uuuersiil and permanently 
ulid, furthermore, they had been tested and approved liv succeeding ages 
( ine might reject the authority of Aristotle, but his precepts were still sound 
1 01 they were consistent with what we know of human nature, and reason, 
niterpretmg experience, might still determine their soundness,*'’ In this view 
of Dennis’s there is no slavish bowing to authonty, and no blind acceptance of 
vaguely apprehended truths It is eminently reasonable and persuasive — ^pro- 
vided that one agrees with its leading assumption, namely, that literature is 
divided into distinct getires, each with a spec*ifii* purpose or effect to achieve, 
•viid that ecrtairi methods are iiest adapteil foi tlic* achieving these effects 

'* R F Jone«, “Science and Criticism m the Neo-CIassieal Awe of Enabsh Literature,” 
in the Journal oj the Hulory of Ideat, i (1940), 381-412 

Reftectioius on Anslnlla's Tmitine of Poomi, i, xii, m the Whole Cntical Workt 
(London, 1716), ii, 14b 
“'Cf n, 503-504 
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Perhaps no two men m Augustan England, when they used the term 
Buies, had precisely the same meaning m mind. But Dennis’s view approxi- 
mates the general current of intention as well, perhaps, as that of any other 
mdividual, and an analysis of his conception will throw light upon the thought 
of hiB age. 

In the first place, Dennis tended to identify the rules with the precepts of 
Aristotle, with the “interpretation” of Aristotle as given in Horace’s Are 
Poeitca, and, in addition, with certain important mferences drawn from them 
Consequently the rules had reference primarily to tragedy, secondarily to the 
epic and to comedy. So far as there were general laws affecting all bterature, 
they were comprised in the doctnne of the distinction of genres, the doctrine 
of verisimilitude, and the doctnne of decorum. According to the doctrine of 
the distinction of genres, literature was divided into distinct types, each with 
a distinct purpose and with a form peculiar to it The doctrine of vensimili- 
tude demanded that the plot and characters of fiction be developed in such a 
uav as to appear “probable”, that is, consistent with what the average person 
of a given age, sex, occupation, and station would or should do under certain 
rircumstances, and capable of giving an audience the illusion of reality And 
the doctnne of decorum, never cleaily formulated, forbade the introduction of 
wildly incongruous elements, of unnecessary bloodshed or violence, or unneces- 
sarily evil characters, or pointless obscenity or meanness in act or expression 

The chief rule concerning tragedy was that it must contain a fable de- 
veloped in a unified action, the point bemg driven home by arousing the emo- 
tions of pity and terror Dennis also accepted as a rule the idea that the 
characters must be portrayed with manners that are good (that is, clearly 
marked and carefully distinguished), equal (consistent from beginning to 
end), like (similar in all important respects to those of the historical origi- 
nal), and convenient (proper to the ^e, sex, occupation, and rank of the 
character). Besides these major rules there were several of lesser weight, such 
as those concerning the unities of time and place (and the liaison des scen-ei) 
the importance of the wonderful and of surprise, the tragic flaw, and purgation 

In regard to tlie epic the mam rule required a fable developed in a single 
illustrious action which ends fortunately, the whole arousing admiration foi 
the heroic virtues of the chief character The rules of tragedy governing the 
formation of manners were applied to the epic as well The epic must also 
include machines (or the wonderful). These were the important asjiects of 
the epic. Since Aristotle’s directions for wnting the heroic poem were rela- 
tively few, his precepts were supplemented by some of the rules for tragedy . 
but Dennis was aware that the precepts for tragedy did not precisely apply to 
the epic.'" Le Bossu’s elaborate and methodical treatise on the epic, formed 
upon an observation of Homer and Virgil, wras accepted as having something 
of the authority of rules," and Dennis adopted from it at least the rule of 

“«Cf 1,130 
Cf I, 197 
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the unity of oharacter.*'* Unity of action wa« lequired, hut niueli greater 
freedom in the handling of episodes was allowed to the heroic poem than to 
tragedy, because of its greater sweep and scope There were no restrictions as 
to time and place 

Aristotle said little of comedy, and as a result there were relatively few 
rules for it Its characters were of meaner station than those of tragedy, and 
its purpose, to ridicule folly and minor vices in contemporary society, was 
to be achieved mainly through the plot and the catastrophe The unities 
should be more strictly observed in comedy than in tragedy, because the 
action of comedy was little and therefore easily kept within bounds 

These, in brief, were the rules. The Pmdaric ode belonged to “the Greatei 
Poetry,” but little was added to what Cowley had said of it until Congreve 
defined the true Pmdanc Hapin drew up rules for each of the lesser types 
but Dennis showed no interest in them, tor most forms of the Ivrit weie be- 
neath his notii-e. 

When Dennis championed the rules, precisely what did he intend In the 
first place, he meant to assert that “writing Begularlj, is writing Morally, De- 
cently, Justly, Naturally, Keasonablv,” and that following the rules proiluted 
m poetry order, harmony, proportion, and symmetry those qualities wliuli 
were understood to be among the great virtues of classical liteiiiture In the 
second place, he meant to aflfinn his faith in the fundamental laws of poetry 
He accepted without question the doctrine of the distinction of genres, not lie- 
cause the separate genres were determmed and limited b> authority lint riithei 
because their actual and separate existences were tacts of history Tragedy 
comedy, and the epic, to say nothuig of the ode, elegy, pastoial, and epigiain 
had been established above two thousand years, each had a spc'ciul service to 
1 endei the community and the world of humane letters, and each had justilied 
its existence by giving form to great artistic achieveineiits, in fact, all of the 
great poetry of Greeks and Romans, of modern ci\ili/.orl European countries 
had been written within the limits of these types The early inastei pieces in 
eaeli genre had set a pattern, and experience had proved the value of the* 
pattern New works, fraught with genius and adapted to new times hut 
bearing no resemblance to any of the established genres, might, ot com sc, 
be written, but there are no sound standards foi jndgiiig them If smli works 
have a distinct and useful pui-pose, and a form adniiiahlv suited to the attain- 
ing that purpose, they may themselves establish a new genre, but only posterity 
can judge of the matter, tor the final test of the soundness of a pattern is 
whether great and successful poetry has been formed within it So far from 

»2 Cf I, 96 

01 Cf 1 , 200 and 201 

00 To be sound a pattern must have universal value, and the test of its universahty 
IS the success or failure of poems written within the pattern Innovations m the wav 
of new patterns, therefore, (»n be judged only by posterity, which con view the 
experienee of ages and nations in cultivating the new pattern Cf Le Bowii Trmle 
dtt Poeme Ejngnr, i, i 
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beiu(jr eccentric and whimsical, this doctrine is implicit in the practise of his- 
torical criticism, which investigates the circumstances surrounding a work of 
art to determine its puipose and effect and the adequacy of the means em- 
ployed to reach that purpose and effect, but which pronounces esthetic judg- 
ment according to standards set by works of comparable purpose and form 
Dennis followed the doctrine of the distinction of genres in condemning tragi- 
comedy,” and in condemning The Conscious Lovers because it intiodn^ 
tragic moods into comedy He did not apply the doctrine narrowly and 
pedantically, however Paradise Lost, he thought, was a true epic and a great 
one even though it differed m several important respects from the established 
pattern ; it had caught the spirit of the epic, it served its purpose greatly and 
nobly, and that was enough to satisfy him ““ 

Dennis accepted the doctrine of verisimilitude, or probability, though not 
entirely as the stricter Aristotelian formalists understood it In general he 
held that poetry should imitate the order and regularity of nature, that is, 
it should represent la belle tuiiure, or probability as philosophers deserilie it, 
rather than things as they seem Yet he did not follow the formalists in 
circumscribing probability by rigid and minute precepts The nearest he come« 
to the strict and formalistic view is a passage in the letter to Moyle, where 
he explains that lerisimilitiide requires a rigorous observance of the unities 
of time and place Even here however, he concedes that probability is a 
complex thing, and that other factors may not permit of the strictest observ- 
ance of the unities In the Remarks upon Cato he extended his position bv 
sliowing that probability might be violated by servile obedience to the unities 
As a mattei of fact, he lecognized degrees of probability, and felt that differ- 
ent degrees were appropriate to different types, in comedy, for example, there 
should be a higher degree of verisimilitude than m tragedy,*" or, presumably, 
in the epic Yeiisiniilitude does not exclude the use of the wonderful or the 
marvelous (that is, miracles, or the direct intervention of the deity)" pro- 
vided that these elements appear in works which are elevated and heroic and 
in which, therefore, the wonderful is m tune with the prevailing mood In 
short, literature lontains several levels of probability, and a work of art must 
establish its own level and maintain it consistently When Dennis applies 
the doctrine of verisimilitude, as in his ciiticism of Cato and The Conscious 
Loveis, he concerns himself with pointing out incongruities or violations of 
plausibility, detectible by common sense "" 

The doctrine of decorum was never clearly defined. It might be applied to 
action, characters, sentiments, imagery, and diction*' In general it was 

** Cf 1 . 178 and ii. 21 
'■“Cf 1 331 
"Cf II 386 
"* Cf II. 263 and 337 
"Cf 11,47 

** Cf for example, i, 11-12 

Rapin, Reflet lions on Aristotle’s Treatise oj Poisie, i xxxix, in Whole Critical 
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derived from Horace rather than from Anatotle, and it meant meiely that an 
artiat should avoid what u unseemly, mdecoroua, aflected, or incongruous 
Decorum in diction, thought Dennia, meant observing the natural and unaf- 
fected and appropriate.*’ Aa applied specifically to the manners of dramatic 
and epic characters the doctrine meant that manners must be appropriate to the 
age, sex, occupation, and rank of the character, this phase of the doctrine was 
drawn from Horace, and fortified by reference to the second book of Aristotle’s 
Rhetonc. On occasion Dennis developed the idea of the decorum of manners 
in as strict and unimagmative a way as had Itymer,“ but he was fully aware 
tliat characters cannot always conform to type or ideal Confronted with this 
realization, be seems to have arrived at the compromise that, though a man’s 
actions and thoughts belong to himself alone, his speech should be represented 
in keeping with his rank and station and with general ideas of propriety.'* 
These, then, were the general laws of poetry which Augustan critics com- 
monly accepted and in which Dennis believed. They were principles rather 
than statutes, directed toward securing order, consistency, and plausibility 
in the fiction of poetry Except for that phase of the doctrine of decorum 
which applied to manners and which tended to produce typed characters, they 
were reasonable and, at least, innocuous These were not fetters to shackle 
artistic genius. 

The rules of tragedy demanded primarily a fable (that is, a univeisal truth) 
developed in an unified action, with characters more or less historical and of 
considerable stature, whose manners are well marked, equal, like, and con- 
venient. Whatever instruction is conveyed should be conveyed chiefly hy the 
action and catastrophe The general effect upon the audience ahuuld lie to 
purge them of pity and terror and other similar emotions. Such rules Dennis 
ostensibly accepted He condemned Dryden’s All for Love because it lacked 
a moral and a fable, and could therefore be no tragedy" He (ondemned 
Shakespeare’s historical plays because, lacking fables, they could not be true 
tragedies.” He accepted the idea of purgation even though it was under 
very heavy attack Even his development of the doctrine of poetic justice 
conformed with the rules, while he urged that good characters must be re- 
warded, and evil punished, he still agreed that the best plan for tragedy is to 
represent the hero afflicted with an involuntary fault (that is, an excess of 
passion uncontrolled), whicli sends him to his doom, this being the method 
most successful in arousing pity and terror.” In this he followed Aristotle 
rather than Bymer. But in spite of this appearance of regularity Dennis gave 
evidence that he was no slave to a formula He admitted that tragedies which 

«*Cf II. 36 
»»Cf I, 73-74, II, 426 
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depend mainly upon brilliant rharac-terization may often attain the great 
end of tragedy more aneceesfully than those which, obedient to the rules, 
depend upon action.** Although the doctrine of verisimilitude was supposed 
to apply to tragedy as much as to any other form, Dennis, as we have seen, 
thought that tragedy required less probability than comedy. Apparently he 
felt that strict regularity demanded a contmuity of scenes, or liaison des 
scenes, but he barely refers to this device for supporting unity of action.*" 
Certainly he showed no interest in D’Aubignac’s absurdly particularized ac- 
count of how continuity of scenes might be obtained. The liaison des scenes he 
classified with the unities of time and place as “mechanical rules,” which might 
be broken if the design of the whole work did not allow of strict regularity.** 
Regularity, as Dennis saw it, nas not an absolute necessity in tragedy. If a 
tragedy employed universal tragical characters and achieved the proper end 
established foi the genre, no matter how irregular it happened to be, it was 
still a true tragedy in his eyes *•* When he said tliat “a Play which is regularly 
Written, cetens Paribas, must please more than a Play which is written agamst 
the Rules,” ** he meant to assert only that a play must be written as regularly 
as its subject and design permit 

Dennis's attitude toward the epic tended to be conventional partly liecause 
the theory of the epic in England from 1690 to 1730 was relatiyely shallow 
and uninspired, no epics of any consequence being produced during these 
decades In the main Dennis fallowed Le Bossu, whose idea of the unity of 
character he adopted The chief rules pertaining to the genre are drawn up 
111 Dennis’s letter to Blackraore ** On one controversial question Dennis ex- 
pressed himself strongly taking issue with Boileau, he declared that epic 
machines must be based upon the religion of the country in which the epic 
IS written. In this position, of course he was amply supported by previous 
Kieneh and English critics His chief contribution to epic-theory was his 
contention that compassion or terror should be aroused in addition to admira- 
tion *" Undoubtedly prompted by hia readmg of Paradise Lost, he emphasized 
the importance of the Sublime in the epic as no previous critic had done. He 
prized originality of subject and treatment, and greatness of spirit, above all 
othei qualities in the epic , and he believed that Milton, by daring to be onginal 
and to break some of the rules, had captured the true spirit of the epic better 
than any other writer ** 

On the whole Dennis thought that comedy, because its scope and subject 
IS smallei, should be more regular than tragedy Yet he acknowledged that 
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regularity lu comedy aignified bttle or nothing without diveraioii " Whereas 
Aristotelian formalists considered plot the fundamental thing in comedy, 
Dennis tended, like many of his contemporaries, to emphasize characters.'* 
Whereas classicists stressed the universal, Dennis tended to stress the local 
and temporary , he defended the Man of Mode because its presentation of a 
gentleman reflected accurately the manners and customs peculiar to the time 
of Charles II. 

With these facts in mind as to Dennis’s attitude toward the fundamental 
laws of poetry and toward the rules of tragedy, the epic, and comedy, it be- 
comes diflScult to think of him as a mechanical critic The indispensable rules, 
as be conceived them, were tew in number and, except for the doctrine of the 
distinction of genres, vague in nature, the minor rules were numeious and 
precise, but not obligatory There was no formula which could be mathe- 
matically applied to all works of literature Regularity was an ideal which 
could never be perfectly attained, and it was far more important to catch the 
spirit of the rules than to follow the letter of them. Regulaiity was valuable 
in that it produwd a sense of order, continuity, and concentration, but a work 
of literature might be completely regular in all its outward aspects and still 
be worthless. When Dennis said that only a great genius could observe the 
rules strictly,” he meant that it required extraordinary talent to cieate a poem 
in which an original design is nobly and spiritedly directed toward the effect 
which works of that genre aim to produce, and in which by artistic order and 
economy the means are exactly proportioned to the end proposed 

It IS proper at this point to ask precisely what was the issue between Dennis, 
who championed the rules, and those contemporary critics and poets who 
attacked them The difference is not so great as it appears on the surfac-e 
Many of the attacks were directed specifically against the unities, and Dennis 
admitted that the unities were mechanical rules which might be broken if the 
great design of the poem did not permit them to be observed Sir William 
Temple and others of his opinion, such as Giles Jacob, thought that there 
were too many rules, that they had been over-particularized in such a way 
as to impede the artist’s freedom and originality Again Dennis agreed, know- 
ing that servile and unimaginative adhereiiee to all the rules was likely to 
produce a mere copy But while many of his contemporaries chafed under 
the restrictions of the minor rules, speaking with irritable impatience of 
them as fetters around the ankles of genius, Dennis believed that they applied 
to the average case, and, since few writers are geniuses, it was better and safer 
for a poet to follow than to neglect them In brief (to lapse into jargon), the 
burden of proof rested upon the poet; only a successful and effective and 
artistic handling of an admirable design could justify a breach of the rules 
Dennis did not consider it proper that Tofh, Dick, and Harry should assume 
the privileges of genius As for those who broke the rules because they were 
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too careless, lazy, or huiried to write m a regular, orderly mauuei, or who 
responded to popular and current whims to gam the plaudits ol the populace, 
Dennis regarded them as versifiers rather than poets. Furthermore, Dennis was 
aware that objections to critics who applied the rules and who employed 
the conventional phraseology of criticism often proceeded from dislike of all 
criticism The early eighteenth century was an era of complacent minor poets, 
accustomed to being flattered by their friends and fellow club-members, who 
assumed that fault-finding grew out of low breeding and ill nature. Agamst 
such individuals Dennis maintained the importance of the rules, upholding 
the idea of artistic discipline 

In the mam, however, Dennis was at one with his age in believing that there 
are standards, clear and definable, for art, and that the major rules of poetry 
can be disregarded only at the writer’s jieril Not until after 1 720 do we find 
m England a broad and sweeping attack upon all rule, law, precedent, and 
standards in art, and when Dennis encountered such an attack in the dedi- 
catory epistle attached to Welsted's Eptsthit, Odes, &c , he floundered help- 
lessly before it, unable to comprehend the revolution in taste which it heralded. 

PoETBV Genius, tiif Sublime, Imaqination, vnd Season 

Ills ideas concerning the rules occupied no more than one corner in Dennis’s 
esthetic philosophy, which he had formulated with leasonable completeness 
some time before 1700 And since his esthetics were closely intertwined with 
his ethics, it will be well to cAamine his ethical philosophy 

The chief end and design of man, said Dennis, is to make himself happy, 
and the essence of happiness is pleasure “ Self-love is the basis of our actions 
and desires, and self-love operates by dangling the bait of pleasure before us 
Furthermore, said Dennis, “Nothing but Passion, in effect, can please us,” 
and the more strongly wc are moved by passion, the more deeply we are pleased. 
Since reason is an instrument for distinguishing truth from error and since 
there is no error or falsehood in heaven, reason will be unnecessary in the 
celestial life, in which the “very Height and Fulness of Pleasure” will proceed 
fiom the enjoyment of passion "* But beiause man on earth is a reasonable 
creature, he cannot enjoy passion unless it is raised m such a manner as to he 
consistent with reason. “If Season resists, a Man’s Breast becomes the Seat 
of Civil War, and the Combat makes him miserable.” In his original state, 
ensconced in the bliss of paradise, man had great passions the exercise of 
which brought him unalloyed pleasure because, the natural passions of love, 
joy, and desire having as their sole object God and his wondrous works, they 
were fully approved of by the reason (and therefore by the understanding and 
the will) ** But upon the fall of man the natural passions were turned aside 
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fiom their lawful object, and the accidental passions of anger, envy, indigna- 
tion, and desire of revenge were introduced into the spirit of man , and of these 
reason could not approve. The summum honwn for man thenceforth became 
passion reconciled with reason, for that alone could create pleasure. Chnsti- 
amty, the true religion, has for its chief end the happiness of man, and it gains 
its end by enjoming love and charity, the most pleasing of all the passions, 
comprehending all the joys and duties of life as well It reconciles passion and 
reason, for 

Chsnty gently restraining those tumultuous Passions which disturb and torment 
the Mmd, exalts all the pleasing Affections which are natural and congenial to 
the Soul, and exalte the very Reason of Mankind, by exalting those charming 
Passions 

And reason, m turn, no longer troubled by the conflict of misdirected emo- 
tions, excites and confirms and augments the force of the passions, which 
themselves exalt reason until it becomes “a luminous lively Intelligence ” 
Philosophers had failed to discover the way to happiness because, while some 
tried to still the conflict by subduing reason and others by subduing passion, 
none had hit upon a waj of reconcilmg both powers Through the true 
religion, then, or through whatever other means offer themselves, man pursues 
happiness in pleasure and pleasure in the enjoyment of such passions as are 
approved by reason 

«» Cf I, 2W-261 
««Cf 1,258 

The ethical view which Dennis presents m this philosophy of pleasure is probablv 
compounded of many ingredients When he defines happiness in terms of pleasure 
and delight, he follows the lead of the school of Epicurus, which also taught that the 
higheat pleasure is the perfect harmony of body and mind, or reason and desire That 
happiness consists of pleasure was also taught by a group of distinguished French 
writers of tlie seventeenth century such as Malebrancbe m his Reflexiom Phitoaophigvcn 
et Theologiquea (cf Pierre Bayle, Hwloneal and Cnlwal Dictionarv 14 vole , London, 
1700], n, 1190-1191) and Pascal, whom Dennis quoted on this subject (cf i, 149) The 
egoistic theory, or the idea that man is pnmaniy motivated by self-love and the 
desire for pleasure he found in the Maximei of La Rochefoucauld, which he had read 
attentively and which he quoted from on divers occasions, and in the writings of 
Pascal as well, it was also a basic assumption in innumerable Anglican sermons of 
the Restoration period The tendency to stress the incalculably great importance of 
the passions m actual life, together with the virtual impotence of reason, is clear in 
the works of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal The idea that all the passions are delightful 
and that nothii^ is sweeter to the mmd than agitation, or violent emotion, Dennis 
had read in Rapm (R^flextont, Pt i, sect vii) Professor C D Thorpe has pomted 
out that m the whole of Dennis’s philosophy of pleasure there is virtually nothing that 
cannot be found m the writings of Hobbes (Aesthetic Theory of Hobbes [Ann Arbor, 
1940], p 345) There is no doubt that Dennis was acquainted with Hobbes, certainly 
with the Leviathan, and he was undoubtedly influenced by him But one must avoid 
attaching too much weight to the effect of Hobbes, for that is a way of minimising 
unwarrantedly the extent of Dennis's reading and the clearness and subtlety of psycho- 
logical observations made by French essayists and philosophers and by John Locke 
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Around this ethical philosophy Dennis wove his esthetics of poetry. The 
great aim and object of all the arts, he believed, “is to restore the Decays that 
happen’d to human Nature by the Fall, by restoring Order.” Poetry restores 
order by effecting the complete harmony of all the human faculties Other arts 
may reconcile reason with passion, or passion with the senses 

But m a sublime and accomplish’d Poem, the Reason, and Passions, and Senses 
are pleas’d at the same Time superlatively The Reason in the Soundness and 
Importance of the Moral, and the Greatness and Justness of an Harmonious Design, 
whose Parts, so beautiful when they are considered separately, becmne transporting 
upon a View of the whole, while we are never weaiy of contemplating their exart 
Proportion, and beautiful Symmetry, and their secret wonderful Dependance, 
while they are all animated by the same Spirit, in order to the same End The 
Reason further hnds its Account, in the exact perpetual Observance of Decorums, 
and m beholding itself exalted, by the Exaltation of the Passions, and m seemg 
those Passions, m theu- fiercest Transports, confin’d to those Bounds, which that 
has severely prescrib’d them “ 

Of the power in poetry to effect the reconciliation Dennis gives examples. 
Ill tragedy the passions are raised hy just degrees to a preconceived end, and 
since the}’ are controlled by the design (or reason) the nund gives assent both 
to their agitation and to their subsidence,*® and therefore they produce pleasure 
uncoiitam mated Again, there are objects which, as experience indicates, create 
unpleasant emotions such as terror when they appear in actual life, but which 
create pleasure when they are used m poetry, for even terror gives delight 
when it IS controlled by the poet’s art ** 

By 1701 Dennis had formulated bis definition of poetry “Poetry then is 
an Tmitation of Nature, by a pathctick and numerous Speech ” •* Numbers 
make for hannoii}. which distinguishes jioetry outwardly from prose, hut 
passion distinguishes its very nature and character from that of prose , there- 
fore “Passion IS the ('haracteristical Mark of Poetry ” For a discourse which 
18 everywhere passionate is lertainly poetry even if it lacks numbers’* But 
jiasRion alone is not jioeti v and, as we have seen, it is not even a source of 
jileasure until it is bi ought in harmony with reason and the senses The art 
of poetiy IS the art of conti oiling passions m accordance with a preconceived 
aim The end of poetry is twofold first, to give pleasure, second, to enlist 
the passions, which are the means to pleasure, on the side of virtue^ thereby 
bringing about a reform of manners If one accepts Dennis’s ethical view of 
the nature and function of the passions, then his idea of the necessary ethical 
import of poetry follows as a matter of course His appeal for regularity in 
poetry is no less logical. The experience of centuries has indicated (so his 
argument would run) that there are certain patterns of verse in which the 
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end of pleasure and ethical instruction is most successfully achieved , Aristotle, 
a brilliant psychologist who understood the mind of men, observed that certain 
elements, manipulated in certain ways, could within each of the greater pat- 
terns afford greater pleasure than others These observations, confirmed by the 
experience of succeeding agea (and therefoie having an empirical value), make 
up the rules For the average poet, following the rules is the surest way of 
effecting that harmony of the faculties which his art designs 

Had Henms proceeded no further, he would still deserve the credit of being 
the first Englishman to give a reasonably full and coherent acrount of the 
nature and function of poetry, an account based upon an ethical view of man 
But he carried his esthetic philosophy toward a point of much greater sig- 
nificance. Sometime before 1696 he became interested in a famous critical 
document commonly known as Longtnus on the Sublime, which enjoyed a 
considerable popularity iii England after 1674, the date of Soileau’s transla- 
tion. By Longinus (or whoever the author of the tieatise may have been) 
Dennis’s attention was directed to those rapturous and transporting emotions 
which in poetry appear to be the result of supernatural inspiration. Two prob- 
lems immediately forced themselves upon him. In the first place, since he was a 
rationalist and demanded a iiatuialistic evplaiiation, he waa interested to know 
how the “sublime” passions weie engendered in the human mind In the 
second place, he wanted to know the relationship between the sublime and the 
ordinary passions Longinus, he felt, had failed to make clear what the sublime 
actually is because he had mendy set before us the effects of it Dennis 
therefoie set out to explain the sublime by examining its causes He set out, 
then, to reduce ceitaiii elements in esthetic p\])er]eiite to a psychological basis, 
naturalistic and cnipiueal In so doing he was the fiist English entie to apply 
eoniprehensivelj tlic lesults of psyehological siieeulation duiing the seven- 
teenth eeiduiy to an understanding of the poetu mind and its creations Maiiv 
of his psychological ideas he piobably drew fiom Hobbes (us Professor Thorpe 
has shown in The Ae<>thetir Theory of Hobbei), and others may have been 
suggested to him bv Aristotle, Pascal, Iju Rochefoiieauld. Malebranchp, Locke, 
(IT Loiigimis In iinv eient, the structure which Demus erected was an adapta- 
tion of sundry ideas, novel a dirc>ct boirownig,”' and it displays c-eitaiu char- 
acteristic marks of his own peisonnlity 

In 1688 while piossmg the Alps Dennis evpeiicuccd intense emotions which 
he described in terras reminiscent of l^ongmus By 1696 lie had analyzed this 
and similni c«thetie evperieiices of the sublime, and hud come to a tentative 
definition The suhlinie was the product ot poetic genius, and genius in poetry 
“was the expression ot a Furious Joy, or Pride, or Astonishment, or all of 
them caused by the conception of an extraoidinary hint ” The extraordinary 
hints might be hints of thouglits oi images, the images must he of objects 
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vast and mighty, and the thoughts must be such as discover the greatness of 
mind, or reach of soul, or unusual capacity in him who conceives them In 
this analysis there is a certam vagueness concerning the sources of the passions 
experienced in the sublime The emphasis is rather upon the element of re- 
flection occurring in the poet’s mind simultaneously with the images and 
passions The soul stands aside, as it were, to contemplate its own capacity 
for extraordinary agitation, and “is transported upon it, by the consciousness 
of its own excellence ” "" The furious pride of spirit produced by this reflection 
in turns augments the force of the passions and the elevation of the expression 
By 1704 Dennis had elariflcd his ideas He now recognized explicitly two 
kinds of esthetic emotions ordinary, or vulgar, passions, and enthusiastic 
jiussious ”* Oidinary passions are those which are aroused by the mere images 
of objects or by such ideas concerning objects as occur in the ordinary course 
of life Diithusiastic passions are aroused by ideas that occur to us in medita- 
tion or reflection , that is, ideas of objects not as they actually appear to tlic 
senses but as they are shaped and altered and expanded by the mind To 
illustrate the distinction Dennis gives us an example 

So Thunder mention’d in common Conversation, gives an Idea of a black Cloud, 
and a great Noise, which makes no great Impression upon us But the Idea of it 
occurring in Meditation, sets before us the most forcible, most resistless, and 
consequently the most dreadful Phannomenon m Nature So that this Idea must 
move a great do<il of Terror in us, and ’tis this sort of Terror that I cull Enthusiasm 

The chief enthusiastic passions are admiration, terror, horror, joy, sadness, 
and desire, each heightened by, and heightening, the furious pride and joy of 
the mind in beholding its own capacity for exalted reflection Apart from the 
presence of that turious joy and pride of the mind “at the conscious View 
of its own Excellence,” Dennis provides two other ways of identifying eii- 
tliusiaslic passion It proeeeds from a cause that is not fully comprehended , 
that IB, the mere image in its ordinary aspects, uiialteieil by reflection, is insuffi- 
cient to account for the passion resulting Second, enthusiastic passion is 
greater and more intense than ordinary emotions 

In his study of the sublime Monk mtimates that Dennis paid relatively little 
attention to the beautiful, and failed to see that the sublime and the beautiful 
constituted two separate categories of esthetic experience It is true that 
in a few passages Dennis seems to suggest that the enthusiastic passion is dis- 
tinguished from ordinary passions rather by intensity than by quality And 
although he clearly recognized the object of enthusiastic pasbion as the 
sublime, he did not explicitly define the object of ordinary passion in art as 
the beautiful Yet he carefully distinguished the different sources of the two 
kinds of passion, and he tried to define the peculiar quality, contributed by 

'’*Cf 1 , 46 The source of this idea is J,oiigmus 
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reflection, which made the enthusiastic unlike the ordinary esthetic emotions. 
By implication, at least, he acknowledged two aeparate categories. And in a 
letter written in 1717 he attached names to the categories, the pulchrwn 
describes the experience in which enthusiastic passion (or passion colored by 
reflection) is involved, and the dvlce describes that in which ordinary passion 
IS involved.'"" The categories existed in Dennis’s critical thought before Addi- 
son designated them as the sublime and the beautiful 

The idea of poetical genius gave Dennis some trouble Proceedmg on the 
assumption that there are no innate ideas and that all knowledge comes 
through sense-impressions, he held that nearly all normal men arc potentially 
capable of experiencing that which any one man may experience. He denied 
that genius had anything of the supernatural about it. What then made it so 
extraordinary ? In the first place, it demands excellent organs of perception 
and memory and conception, able to form extraordinary thoughts and images 
In the second place, it demands m poets “a degree of Fire sufficient to give 
their animal spirits a sudden and swift agitation ” Possessed of both virtues, a 
man is receptive to enthusiastic passion, he is a genius As reflected in poetrj, 
genius is “the expression of a Furious Joy, or Pride, or Astonishment, or ell 
of them[,] caused by the conception of an extraordinary hint.”'"" In 1701, 
however, Dennis altered his definition. At this time he said that genius is 
‘"the Powei of expressing great Passions, whether ordinary or enthusias- 
tiek ” The reason why he included the ordinary passions in the scope of 
genius IS his realisation that tragedy, which obviously is a field suited to the 
operations of genius, is chiefly concerned with the ordinary passions, having 
little or nothing to do with the marvellous. One other point should be noted 
In the now definitiou genius becomes not merely the capacity for great passion, 
but the power of ev|iressing gi'eat passion suitably and adequately It was 
Dennis’s theory that in the moment of poetic inspiration the passion and the 
expression of it wcie inseparably linked in the poet’s mind — that there was a 
kind of organic unitv between the idea and the words and figures which 
clothed it As Dennis himself expressed the theory, “as Thoughts produce 
the Spirit, the Spiiit produces and makes the Expression ” And in the mean- 
ing of the term expresium he included even harmony 
Thus far the theoiy of genius seems to imply that poetic composition for 
the genius is a spontaneous act Yet Dennis was careful to point out that 
genius 18 not enough For though it is by genius that a poet treats a subject 
with dignity equal to its gieatness, “yet ’tis Art that makes a Subject very 
great, and, consequently, gives Occasion foi a great Genius to show itself.” 

Of course there is no contradiction between these ideas Though it is conceiv- 
able that pure genius might, with no aid from art, achieve a good poem of 
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ten or fifteen lines, it is improbable that pure passion and spontaneous expres- 
sion could by themselves succeed in the epic or m tragedy, works requiring 
sustained effort. Judgment and art must provide the form in which the spirit 
conceived by genius must be embodied. The spirit must be directed to a 
legitimate artistic end, and managed artfully so it may achieve the desired 
effect as clearly and forcefully as possible. Within the form erected by the 
judgment there is still room for spontaneous expression, for passion and 
genius But without the form (that is, without skilful direction toward an 
artistic end) we have only surrealistic gibberish, energy misapplied and be- 
fuddled Such IS the tenor of Dennis’s thought on the subject of genius 
His remarks are scattered here and there over several essays, and they lack 
the strict coherence that a finely logical mind could have given them The 
apparent contradictions, which are not contradictions at all, were never 
explicitly resolved or explained in his own writings Probably for these rea- 
sons, 111 part, he has attracted far less attention as a critic than other men 
who wrote better and thought lees 

Tmagiuatioii to Dennis was, in brief, the jiower which set before the mind 
images of objects not present to the senses And “the warmer the Imagina- 
tion 18, the more present the Things are to us of which we draw the Images ” 
The strongest images aie furnished by the senses of sight and hearing,”" 
and the moat admiialde and affecting are those drawn from the sight of 
objects in motion Wit is a quality compounded of imagination, a lively 
faculty of the mind which quickly summons up diverse images for compari- 
son with that in the center of attention, but iii conversation, unless it is 
seaeoned w ith judgment and discretion, it presents its owner as an “imperti- 
nent extravagant Blockhead ” A poor imagination results m barrenness 
of invention In poetry H lively, warm, and strong imagination is desirable, 
but it must lie controlled hy the judgment ■’* To say that imagination must 
be guided by icason or judgment is not to depreciate the imagination, but 
meicly to asscit that imagery employed in art should be adequate and appro- 
priate to the place it occupies When the imagination is completely uiieoii- 

ii>»Ueniiis’B conception of poetical genius, though based on the p«yehologici>l speeii- 
lation of Hobbes and other-, seems to have b'-en original with him It bears no 
resemblanto to the idea of original genius which was developing m lonncction with 
the idea of the Bard, a wild untutored spirit of great natural powers, who profited 
by living in a moic or lea- primitive soiiotv, in whii h the refinement of art eould not 
sully the purity of liis instindive and 8]>ontuncous song Nor doe- it bear anv 
resemblance to another idea current in Dennis’s age, tlip eoncept of genius as a iis 
ingemta, an inborn foice which impelled each man along a definite and siiecial path, 
giving him a small but umque function m the society ot wbieh he was a member 
(of The Occasional Paper, vol in, no x C1719J, p 16) 
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trolled, as in fevers or dreams, the mmd is unaware of the distinction between 
what is sensed and what is imagined But the poetic mind must direct the 
imagination, to make it serve the purpose of the poem. Dennis clearly did 
not conceive of the imagination as merely a picture-making faculty, it had 
a creative force as well The transformation of images, colored by reflection 
and raised m significance until they became a source of enthusiastic passion, 
was a form of creative imagination that played a most important part in his 
system of esthetics He recognized the force of poetic suggestion, which 
impelled the imagination to build upon the slightest hints And m recog- 
nizing “the piercing Force of those aspiring Thoughts, which are able to pass 
the Bounds that circumscribe the Universe,” though he attributed the 
force to reason, he was describing an activity of the mind which we arc 
accustomed to assign to imagination 

In accordance with the conventional faculty-psychology Dennis looked upon 
reason as a distinct power of the mind, separate from passion, memory, and 
imagination , universal and immutable. It was the key to truth, and a shield 
to guard one from error Reason exists in all men, but in different degrees 
Hot one man in forty has a reason strong enough to comprehend the proofs 
offered by Deism of God’s existence and of the world’s dependence upon His 
will, therefore Deism lacks universality and cannot ho the true religion”* 
Reason is the power which is active in logic and mathematics In art it may 
appear as judgment or good sense, and the moial, design, and structure of 
great poetry is the contribution of reason Accepting the Cartesian idea of 
the universe as of an oiderly mechanism, the operations of which are as precise 
as the laws of mathematics, and reason as the jiower which reveals to us the 
order of the universe, Dennis held that poetry, whicli is an imitation of nature, 
must reflect something of the same order, an order manifest in the laws of 
reason Because reason is the organ of truth, it may even plunge beyond 
the borders of experience and discover something of the nature of the unknown 
And, because reason is forever separated from the imagination, the lattci 
faculty must be wild and licentious unless it submits to control The modern 
attitude toward imagination was obviously impossible as long as the faculty- 
psychology prevailed But the important thing to note is that the imagina- 
tive qualities which we today expect in gieat literature were also demanded 
by Dennis and the Augustans, though they often thought of these qualities 
as the work of reason 

One additional explanation may be given for the steady insistence in 
Dennis’s criticism upon order and regularity Since 1800 the theory of poetrj 
has been largely concerned with lyrics, very short poems in which passion and 
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apparent spontaneity of expression are of pai amount importance. In the 
lyric an emotional unity and structure, or even continuity and coherence of 
imagery, may be enough to satisfy the leader’s desire for form. But Dennis 
had little taste for the lyric, and believed that a little poem was beneath the 
serious attention and heavy laboi of a critic He was primanly interested 
in tragedv, comedy, the Pindaric ode. and the epic — ^the mayor types of 
poetry — and his theory of liteiature was built to apply to them. In long 
poems requiring sustained effort ovoi a peinxl of time, form and structure* 
will not be the result of unconscious will but of artistic planning toward 
definite goals, it will be the work of reason, deliberate and meticulous Since 
structure and design give elfectiveness to passion and imagination, a theory 
of poetry which neglects form is bound to fad And to Dennis, as we have 
seen, the most effective structure was us regular as the subject permitted. 

Dennis was not inclining toward lomantic principles when he asserted that 
a poet must have a strong and warm imagination, that passion was the essence 
of poetiy, and that poetry must speak to the heart It is tiiie that ceitinn ol 
Ins attitudes, sucli as the stress upon tenor and the recognition that good 
characteriiiatioii in drama might attain a value equal or even supenor to good 
design,''** foreshadowed later developments that paved the way for the romantic 
movement But iii his steady belief in standards and in the value of form 
ho proved his essentially classical outlook That he insisted strongly on passion 
aiici imagination in poetry indicHtea that ho was an intelligent classicist, wlio 
was fully aware that the great ait ol Oieece and Home was not marked by 
cold formality 

PoBTBY NaHIRB AND TUB fJolHIC, OlllOINALITY AND JlIlTAriON, SlYUt 

LANanAOR VND Vfrbificvtion 

Poetry is an imitation of iintuic* So far all Augustaiis were agreed. But 
imtiiie had many meanings It niiglit refer to the regular workings of the 
physical universe, as pictured in the (.faitesian philosophy Like most of lus 
contemporaries Dennis was affected by the work of Descaites and Newton,'-''' 
and he thought of the universe as a raec-hanism governed liy law as precise 
as the laws of mathematics and having a special correspondence with reason, 
the order revealed by logic and mathematics "As Nature is Order and llule, 
and Ilaimouy m the visible World, so Beasoii is the very same throughout 
the invisible Creation ” The works of God, said Dennis, “tho infinitely 
various, are extremely regular ” Bv this he mount not that each object 
presented to our senses is well proportioned and symmetrical hut that each 

'■"Ct II, 425 

‘•*-*A 0 lovejoy, ‘Nature tesibetic Norm,” in Modern Language Notes, vlii 
(1927), 444-450 
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object obeys natural physical laws and hts into the scheme of things, “the 
Harmony of Universal Nature,” ordained by God Behind this belief lies, 
not merely the Cartesian philosophy, but the idea of the Chain of Being, 
descended in an irregular line from Plato.’** According to the idea of the 
Cham of Being, as Dennis seems to have accepted it,‘” all species of living 
creatures are arranged in regular order, ascending by degrees from the lowest 
form of life up to the angels and God himself, each species having an unique 
place and function in the entire system, and the whole system being a neces- 
sary expression of the plenitude of God and the harmony of His nature The 
works of God, therefore, however various and irregular in appearance, fit 
into an universal pattern and help to complete the fullness and harmony of 
nature There was one further influence upon Dennis’s conception of the 
universe the philosophy of Plato as modified by Christian thought Beality 
may be defined in terms of absolute ideas which we, dependent upon sense- 
impressions, comprehend only vaguely from their partial and imperfect mani- 
festations in the objects which surround us. Such ideas Dennis describes as 
“the Original Idea’s of things, which in a Sovereign manner are heautifull ” 

>’*Cf A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Chatn of Being (Cambridge, Maas, 1936) 

121 In the Plain Dealer, no 67 (Oct 6, 1724), Aaron Hill printed a long letter from 
John Dennis, which the cntic was then using as a specimen to promote his proposed 
Mitcettaneoue Traelt, and which I have reprmted in this edition (of ii, 223-227) 
Attached to the letter in the Plain Dealer, however, was a Postsenpt which was never 
reprmted This Postscript, which bears the evidence of Dennis’s style and probabl> 
was written by him, contains an interesting statement of the idea of the Cham of Being 
It runs as follows 

I have been so long conversant with you, and have so just a hnowlcdge of >ou, 
that I make no Doubt but that you are charm’d with these sovereign and immortal 
Beauties of Milton But if any one mto whose Hands this Letter may happen to 
fall, should think, that these vast Conceptions of so great a Genius, are rather 
extravagant and temeranous, than noble and sublime, I desire, that he would con- 
sider the Gradation of animal Beings which we And here below, what a prodigious, 
what an indefinite Distance is there, between a Mite and a Man? Yet, Man, who 
IS a Creature, so frail, so impotent, so ignorant of himself, compar’d to a Mite, is 
a God, for Greatness, for Wisdom, for Power Now can there be such a monstrous 
Chasm m Creation, as that there should be no Degrees of thoughtful Beings, between 
such an impotent, ignorant, wretched Creature as Man, and an eternal, independent 
mfinite, omnipotent Being' No, certainly, there are Degrees of thinking Creatures 
between us and Infinitj, which as much excel our Species in Wisdom, in Goodness, 
in Beauty, m Power, as a Man surpasses a Mite And 'tis reasonable to believe, that 
even among those glorious and powerful Beings, there are unutterable Degrees of 
Wisdom and Greatness, and Beauty, and Glory, and Power As God, by his Vice- 
gerents governs this sublunary World, so ’tis highly reasonable to believe, that by 
other Vicegerents, he rules other Parts of the Umverse, Vicegerents which are as far 
transcendent to these Earthly ones, as these surpass the Worm In short, if there 
IS such a Thing as an infimte Being, of which, nothing but Stupidity can doubt, there 
must be something next to Infinity, and there must be something next to That 
Let any one but consider what sort of Beings those must be , Let any one but follow 
that Gradation, and that will justify Milton 
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In paiadise man preaumnlily knew thinga in their full truth and beauty, but 
after the fall, when corruption get in, humanity at least appeared debased 
and man could only recreate by reason, based upon observation of the imperfect 
and unsatisfying present, what at the outset had existed in perfect truth and 
beauty Therefore m imitating nature the poet should aim 

not to draw after particular Men, who are but Copies and imperfect Copies of 
the great universal Pattern, but to uuisult that innate Original, and that unncrail 
Idea, which the Creator has fix’d m the minds of ev'ry reasonable Creature, and 
so to make a true and a just Draught 

This 18 the notion of nature idealized, or la helle nature, the “great universal 
Pattern,” expressed in Platonic phraseology From these three sources, in 
the mam, Dennis’s conception of the univeise was formed, and all three bore 
out the conclusion that nature, or the univeisal system, was characterized by 
Older, regularity, and harmony. The Stoic belief in the existence of an ideal 
world-order to which the individual must conform strengthened the concep- 
tion of nature as meaning rule, ordei, and harmony , but it is not clear 
that Dennis was influenced by 8 toici«m for be speaks disparagingly of it 
when he has occasion to mention it 

The universal order also meant to Dennis a system of natural religion and 
of natural morality In the theoretual state of nature '"hich existed before 
the formation of organized societies theie were natural laws, such as the law 
of justice, to govern the loiiduet of men. and natural laws persisted in force 
under organized government when (ertain situations arose not provided for 
by statute Natural religion was not the true religion beeause it was not 
universal, and it could not be universal because (so Dennis’s argument ran) 
only a few men had reason and application strong enough to discover the being 
and nature of God **' Yet the principles and laws of religion lay embedded 
in nature, to be discoveied by the strong of iiitelleet. The law of nature, 
however, Dennis generally identified with moral philosophy Even natural 
morality was not a system patent to all men It could be icvealcd only by the 
exercise of pure reason Socrates introdui-ed it to the civilized world,”* and 
it was confirmed by the Christian Kevelatioii Natural morality served as 
another illustration of the reign of law and older in the universe 

Another important meaning of nature occurs in the AdvancemeiU and 
ReforrmUutn of Modem Poetry Nature, said Dennis, is identical with Genius, 
“and Genius and Passion are all one ” Thus nature means passion The 

i2»Cf I 418 On the use of Platonic phraseology in neo-rlaseieal criticism, cf L I 
Bredvold, “The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo-Classical Fj,tlietics,” m KLH, 
I (1934), 91-119 Dennis elsewhere denies the existence of inn.ite ideas 
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■SI Cf ii, 257 
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idea expanded would probably run thug' “a Poet ought always to speak to 
the Heart,” *•* and he speaks to the heart liest when he expresses that which 
IS most natural to the heart, passion. The poet of nature, then, workmg in 
the drama, would be he who depicts well the passions of his characters and 
gives them suitable passionate expression, rather than he who is able to con- 
stiuct a firm and well-knit action. That this is approximately Dennis’s mean- 
mg 18 clear from his criticism of Shakespeare. 

A third meaning of nature occurring in Dennis’s critical writings is sim- 
plicity, or the absence of artifice Artifice to enhance the natural beauty of 
the human form and features he found strongly objectionable The simple 
and natural beauty of the out-of-doors he preferred by far to the most beautiful 
effects of the landscape architect, such as gardens and canals Kothing 
but what IS simple and natural, he said, can go to the heart.”’ On this 
principle he ruled against wit, point, and conceit in poetry. Nature teaches 
man to express grief in a simple, unaffected way, and on this principle he 
objected to tlie sort of love poetry which was witty, fanciful, and laden with 
conceits.’” But that simplicity which nature dictates, as Dennis saw it, was 
a relative term as it applied to literary style A simple style, he thought, was 
one precisely adapted to the spirit and subject matter of a pie< e , a style whn b 
fell Ix'low the demands of its subject “shews not a Simplicity but an Imbe- 
cility of Expression ” In this sense simplicity meant simply appiopriateness 
According to the doctrine of verisimilitude (or piobabihty), as Dennis 
developed it, nature was found at different levels in literal y composition The 
epic 18 an imitation of human nature exalted, and comedy is an imitation of 
human nature corrupted and depraved In the epic, therefore, nature is 
la belle nature, whereas in comedy it is a realistic depiction of ordinary man- 
ners and customs Tragedy, which is raised above the ordinary level gf 
existence, refieets nature ennobled by high position, power, and responsibility, 
and consequently it is not strictly reabstic 
Dennis’s attitude toward external natuie is a striking illustration of the 
fact that the Augustan did not lack a feeling for the beauty of the out-of-doors 
Dennis enjoyed external nature in all of its aspects, mild or terrible He w’as 
carried away by rapture and transport at the sight of the Alps,’*’ he was de- 
lighted with the “prospect of Hills and Valleys, of flowry Meads, and murmui- 
ing Streams,” “* and the sight of mountains, meadows, and natural windmg 
streams pleased him more than beautiful buildings or the most finely designed 
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gardens.*** Throughout his entire life he took frequent opportunity to refresh 
himself by long sojourns in the country. Sranething near to mysticism was 
kindled in him when he spoke of the kinship between the soul and the unspoiled 
beauties of rural England. In a manner strongly reminiscent of Wordsworth 
he described one who forsook the town, going out in quest of country 
solitude '** 

With more than common pleasure he beholds 
The Woods, the lawns, the Valleys, snd the Folds, 

Natures bright Beauties every where be meets. 

His Soul, which long had been confin’d m streets. 

With Rapture now her kindred objects greets 
These rural Scenes like pleasure may impart 
To those who value Nature more than Art, 

And who have Souls to taste the Language of the Heart 

Despite these facts external nature did not appeal to him as a proper subject 
for poetry to imitate In the first place, external nature is relatively static, 
and Dennis held that the images which affect us most strongly are those of 
objects in motion ’** In the second place, since the essential mark of poetry 
18 passion and since passion, as he knew, exists not in external nature but in 
the human mind, humanity rather than the beauty of the out-of-doors should 
be the subject of poetry In the third plflce, Dennis’s criticism is primarily 
concerned with tragedy, comedy, and the epic, three i/emejt in which men and 
manners must always occupy the center of the stage, all three are mainly 
concerned with the actions, characters, and passions of mankind Description 
in any one of these is a false note, unless it be description of action ’*“ External 
nature, then, has little place m the major types of poetry It may serve in 
a pastoral, but Dennis was convinced that he had more important matters 
to attend to than pastoral poetry 

Just as nature to Dennis stood for order, harmony, symmetry, and pro- 
portion, those virtues which he took to be finely exemplified in classical art, 
so Gothic stood for qualities exactly opposite to these *** Buildings in the 
Gothic style he considered both less beautiful and lees useful than those con- 
structed according to the taste of Greece and Home **“ Like Addison, he styled 
“Gothic” those poems which displayed sparkle, pointed wit, and (oiiceit, 
devices that gave a false glitter to the parts and helped to coiicphI the bad 
construction of the whole *” He condemned the obstinacy of the English 
writers who adhered to “our Gothick and Barbarous Manner” instead of 
reforming the structure of their poems on the model of the classics ’** In the 
form and structure of art. Gothic represented everything that was had 
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Although he insisted tiint poetiy most imitate nature and that the structure 
of a work of art should in some way be formed upon the model of the ancient 
classics, Dennis was equally sure that the greatest works of art must be 
original. Absolute originality, of course, is impossible in civilised philosophy 
or art He had no interest in the idea of the original genius, the wild and 
untutored spirit, clad in skins and glory, who sang from the inspired depths 
of a primitive soul , the idea would have shocked him He realized, 
moreover, that translations and more or less imitative works may have a 
genuine literary value But he never would have granted them merit of 
the first order He did little translation himself, and he owned to no very 
high opinion of translations’"" Tn spite of the fulsome praise showered upon 
certain well-public ized renditions into English of Greek and Latm master- 
pieces, the Augustans were seldom fooled into believing that the English 
versions could surpass or even equal the originals A copy, said Dennis, has 
neither the free spirit nor easy graces of an origmol The glory of Milton 
was that he had not copied other epics but had written a poem full of “Ins 
own Thoughts, his own Images, and his own Spirit ” The brightest lustre 
of Shakespeare was derived from the fact that his beauties were “entirely 
his own, and owing to the Force of his own Nature ’’ The fact that Black- 
more in Ins epic Prince Arthur followed Virgil as to his moial, fable, and 
arrangement of incidents was alone sufficient to damn the work in Dennis’s 
judgment One may profit by observing the art of a master, but one must 
not attempt to tread in his footsteps Dennis knew that a work of art is a 
product of the age in which it takes shape, and what is suited to one age will 
not, because of “the vastly different Circumstances of Time, Places, Persons, 
Customs, Beligione, and common received Opinions,’’ be suitable to anotlier 
age.'"” In all important respects a great work of art must be original, n 
growth of its own times, directed to an audience of certain definite tastes 
and needs, though still with universal meaning 

Dennis also biought psychology to bear in supporting his case for the 
necessity of originality The mind, he thought, grew languishing from dwelling 
too long upon any one object, and a languishing mind is subject to “mortifying 
Befiections ” Only agitation can save the spirit from ennui And the 
agitation is produced in large measure by variety and surprise “It is im- 
possible,” said Dennis, speaking of the delights of the mind, “that any Pleasuie 
can be very great that is not at the same time surprizing ” The importune e 
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of vanety in aubjects and style had been impressed upon him by Boileau,**’ 
and probably by Bapin as well “* Imitation of existing literary works was an 
evil practise, he thought, because imitation destroys surprise and therefore 
kills delight.”' He recogniised the value of variety in versification,*** and the 
need for variety of incidents in the epic **' The comic spirit cannot exist 
without surprise, and the best modern comedy provides surprise more success- 
fully than ancient comedy because it has greater variety in incidents, charac- 
ters, and style ’“* The poet without originality is a cold versifier 

T’erhaps the most interesting of Dennis’s views concerning poetic style is 
one which in a way anticipates Coleridge, that in great poetry we find an 
organic unity of subject, spirit, and expression The poet who is “wrapt with 
Enthusiasm or ordinary Passion,” provided that he is master of the language, 
will lack neither words nor harmony '** In the major types of poetry, where 
passion and imagination are always warm, nature herself often dictates the 
expression *'* He believed that the poet’s thoughts produced the spirit, and 
the spirit in turn jiroduced the expression For that reason he defined 
genius not merely as the capacity for great conceptions but also the power 
of expressing such conceptions adequately In the moment of poetic inspiration 
the thing to be expressed is inseparaiile from the manner in which it is to be 
expressed One corollary of this doctrine is that, since natural expression is 
uiirhymed, the major types of poetry must be composed in unrhymed verses 
for to maneuver words until they rhyme is to destroy the organic unity of 
spirit and expression A second corollary is that, since style goes hand in 
hand with spirit and subject, good style should be simple when its subject 
is simple, and elevated when its subject is elevated Therefore Dennis con- 
cluded that the truly simple and natural style is not that which is low and 
plain but that which is entirely appropriate to its subject *” 

Poetry is distinguished from prose by virtue of being more passionate and 
more sensuous Since there is no special poetic vocabulary in English such 
as Homer had in Greek,*” English poetry must distinguish itself from prose 
by being bold and figurative, especially by the use of metaphor **' It is made 
more passionate and sensuous by the skilful use of imagery, and particularly 
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bv images of objwts m motion, which affect the mind most strongly.*'* Mere 
imagery, however, is not enough. As in the experience of the suhlime the 
mind, subjecting the image to reflection, transforms it to something vaster 
and more significant than the object which produced the image, so in poetic 
expression the poet transforms the images into something greater than the data 
of experience by the employment of figures of speech.'" By such figures the 
poet IS enabled “to give Force to the Passions, Brightness to the Diction and 
to the Periods, Weight to his Arguments, and Charms to all that he says ” 
But figures without passion and understanding to sustain them are fiat and 
ineffective Elaborate figures are not proper to a man whose soul is in 
agony, therefore such a figure as the simile is more jiropei to the epic, in 
which the poet himself narrates the story, than to tragedy, in which characters 
speak in passion *’* Points, conceits, and turns of wit aie always out of place 
in serious poetry, for these glittering trifies appeal to the mind rather than 
to the heart In comedy the style should, so far as possible, be characterized 
by a charming simplicity, an unaffected ease and grace, hut also by a certain 
naivete which fiows from the apparently artless rendering of the conversational 
modes and rhythms of actual persons, each of whom converses m a manner 
so peculiar to himself that the dialogue of good eomedv can seldom be suc- 
cessfully copied 

Dennis was not one of the numerous herd who demanded the establishment 
of an English Academy to determine the standard of hiiiguiigc and to h\ it 
for all time He did not share the silly fear prevailing in his age that the 
English language was iii the process of decay **’ He iecogni/,ed the fact that 
language changes, and he believed that at some one point in its course it 
reaches its highest point of development, the Greek language, he thought, 
had reached its peak of perfection in the tune of Sophocles, and the Bomaii, 
in the time of Augustus.'** But he was sensibly aware that it lequired a long 
perspective to determine the state of one’s own language, and he did not 
profess to know what the future might decide about the quality of Augustan 
English ’** The individual poet must use the language of his own age, and 
the standard is usage,*** not an arbitrary cnterion fixed by an academy 
usurping the powers of a law-giver 

The English language, because of the relative paucity of vowels, struck 
Dennis as less capable of lending beauty and sweetness to poetry than the 
Greek and Roman tongues (particularly the Greek) '** Yet, though it dis- 
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played lees softness and music than the Italian,'™ English possessed nioie 
force and harmony than French.'*' Partly by virtue of the multiplicity of 
consonants which characterize it, English has a superior force and vigor.'** 
It IS, in fact, a thoroughly mascuhne language, sinewy and mighty, blessed 
with harmony, plenty, and strength.'** Because of its peculiar character 
it IB bettei adapted to the major types of verse which require strength and 
passion, such as epic and tragedy, than to the minor types such as erotic 
poetry and opera libretti, which require primarily sweetness and softness 
Dennis was not the first advocate of blank verse in non-drainatic jioetry, 
but aftei Milton he was certainly among the strongest and most persistent 
advocates of it Undoubtedly he was influenced largely by the example and 
success of Milton Yet it must be noted that his preference for blank verse 
grew out of his theories of genius and style As we have seen, he believed that 
the genius in moments of passion conceives of subject, spirit, and expression 
simultaneously , and the expression, bemg natural and spontaneous, is distorted 
when the poet changes diction and word-order for the sake of rhyming Har- 
mony 111 poetry is not the tinkle of recurring sounds but the adequate expres- 
sion of passion 111 metre (“numbers”) fashioned to please the ear and in 
language that is sweet or forceful as the occasion demands Numbers 
distinguish poetry outwardly from prose, but if a discourse is everywhere 
passionate and its style bold and figurative, it is poetry even without 
numbers'"" On measures, numbeis, and cadence, the usual constituents of 
harmony in verse, Domiis says little that is original or noteworthy He tended, 
however, to base his pieeepts not upon a pnon grounds of rightness but upon 
the sound practise of English poets. Thus he lecogmzed the importance of 
variety in numbers, and he saw the value of the supernumerary syllable in the 
lieroic line Altogether Dennis says relatively little about prosody, not 
because, like Drydeii, he jireferred to keep his principles n carefully guarded 
secret but because he was far more interested in other aspects of poetry. Yet he 
still realized that a skilful handling of prosodical effetda, well attuned to a 
good ear, could help to insure a poet of immortality even after his language 
became obsolete 


The Function ^nii Approach op a Critic Moral and I’olitical Con- 
siDEiuTioNS, Common Sense, Taste, and Genius, the Weiouinq or 
Beauties and Faults, the Pragmatic Test, the Historical View- 
point, Style 

Like Shaftesbury Dennis looked upon criticism as essential to the health 
and welfare of literature As long as cntieism remains sound and vigorous 
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the practise of hteiary conipositioii is likely to reflect its excellence, whereas 
bad criticiBitt may debauch the taste of the people and consequently debase the 
literature by which they are entertained Since literature flourishes most 
when public taste is best, a critic should watch over public taste, to correct 
it when it IB bad and to expose the causes of its corruption Sometimes it 
18 corrupted by false standards embodied in specific works of art, and then 
it 18 the critic’s duty to analyze these works of art so as to demonstrate the 
falseness of their standards by showing their esthetic inadequacy Of course 
only thoroughly popular works, like Pnnee Arthur, Cato, and the Consnoug 
Lovers, demand such treatment Sometimes literary taste is corrupted h} 
non-llterary causes, such as luxury, the opera, unwise patronage, or the spirit 
of factiondism, and then it is the critic’s duty to expose the causes, rendering 
them hateful or ridiculous. That it is possible to alter public taste Dennis 
firmly believed , he cited as examples the change in the taste lor heroic tragedies 
brought about by the Rehearsal, and the change in the attitude toward the 
Plain Dealer brought about by the approbation of a small group of men blessed 
with taste 

Besides standing guard over the general taste a critic has another dnt\ to 
hiB public to make it cajialile of greater pleasure in litcratuie When criticism 
damns a popular work of art because it is false and hollow, it tends to restrict 
the pleasure of many readers But the undiscriminating pleasures of such 
readers, who are in some measure pleased by anything that is punted, arc 
ephemeral and of little subtlety or intensity Being false, they cannot endure 
By turning his readers’ attention to the true and lasting beauties of art, and 
shaping their taste for sound artistry, the critic helps them to obtain mtenser 
pleasure of a more lasting sort “For Delicacy augments the Pleasure which 
it retrenches ” 

But good criticism serves the artist as well as the public By laying down 
the grounds of cnticisra, and by cxamiuing the nature and end ot art 
together with the best means for attaining that end, by showing why some 
have failed and others have succeeded, the critic rescues art from the errors 
which have accrued to it in practise and restores it to its original purity 
Thus, by advancing the art and by making past experiences available and 
readily understandable to the artist, the critic enables him to gi\c as much 
genuine pleasure as his nature and talents allow 

Good cnticism serves to advance polite learning, and therefore it constitutes 
a service to the state “For Arts and Empire in Civiliz’d Nations have generalli 
flourish’d together ” Government, as Dennis often observed, depends for its 
stability upon the established religion and u))on a sound ethical system Sinic 
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piety and virtue are the very basis of poetry, which aims to reconcile the soul 
of man to the pleasures of virtue, then criticism by insisting that poetry 
should fulfill its proper aim upholds morality and helps to provide for the 
security of the state The political side of criticism is frequently seen in 
Dennis’s own writings , he defended the stage partly on the grounds that it was 
useful to government, he urged that “the Instructions which we receive from 
the Stage ought to he for the Benefit of the lawful establish’d Glovernment,” 
and he attacked the opera not merely because its success deflected public 
support from poetry to a much less worthy obyect but also because it tended 
to undermine public spirit and, consequently, the state*" A good critic is a 
patriot as well as a niiin of learning and viitue 
To fulfill so important a function, it is evident, the critic must be a person 
of considerable abilities He must, in fact, as Dennis thought, be possessed 
m some measure of the same talents as were required to produce the sort of 
works which he ciitici/es*" And since the first requirement in the poet who 
writes m the major genies of verse is genius, so the critic himself must have 
a share of genius *" Ideally he should, hke Longinus, be able to deal sublimely 
with subjects that are sublime,’" but Dennis never insisted strongly upon 
tins qualification — wisely enough, since many of his own essays are hasty 
and careless specimens of writing More essential, smee genius is passion,*" 
he roust have a capacity for great passion and for appreciating works that 
display great passion Inasmuch as genius in a poem is manifested not so 
much in the moral, fable, or action as in tiie “manners” (characters), thoughts, 
and expression, the critic of genius will have special gifts for discerning the 
beauties of character and expression Dennis associated ciitical genius with 
the ability to discovci the beauties of a poem, and this ability seemed to him 
of a distinctly higher order than the talent of finding faults (that is, of 
discovering the material irregularities of a poem) *" With Dennis, as with 
many of his contemporaries, “beauties” came to signify the non-stmctural 
and less rational elements of a poem Thus in a discnssion of Shakespeare 
the critic of genius would be able to reveal his talent for characterization and 
for portray mg human passions as well as his magic power of expression, the 
beauties which Shakespeare could achieve as the poet of nature. The purely 
rational critic, on the other hand, would be restricted to pointing out Shake- 
speare's violations of art bis frequent dieicgard of the moral, his structural 
weaknesses, and the inconsistency between his historical characters and their 
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originals Dennis himself, it is true, only too often played the part of the 
rational critic, the critic guided by common sense and a knowledge of the 
rules of art, but one cannot understand his critical theory without recognizing 
the fact that he held in greater esteem the part of the critic possessed of genius. 

Good sense, or common sense, is an ingredient in tlie make-up of the critic, 
though not of the first importance Dennis distinguished good sense from 
judgment Judgment in a critic implies both a knowledge of the ai-t, its 
purpose and the means of attaining that purpose, and experience in the 
mastei pieces of that art Good sense, however, may exist independent of 
experience and taste Good sense may suffice in detecting the faults, or the 
materiid irregularities, of a poem , that is, in noting gross faults in con- 
struction and the more obvious violations of verisimilitude. Dennis himself 
employed the method of good sense m pointing out wild improbabilities, such 
as Hoel’s long speech of greeting to Prince Arthur,®” the action of a chorus 
in the tragedy planned by Hymer,®” or the finicky love-making that was carried 
on by Marcia, Lucia, Portia, and .Tuba But Dennis was convinced that 
good sense, even when it was combined with experience, an inclination for 
poetry, and a certain measure of taste, is not enough to enable a critic to judge 
of the greater types of poetry.®'* 

Taste, as Dennis used the term, was much more inclusive than genius or 
good sense “Taste in Writing,” he said at one point, “is nothing hut a fine 
Discernment of Tiuth Yet he knew that a fine discernment of eathetn 
truth IS the contribution of various abilities In his clearest treatment of this 
subject, the Large Account of the Ta’tie in Poetry, he pointed out that the 
three things required of a man to succeed in poetry, or to judge of poetrj 
propeily, aie 1 ) “Great parts,” 2) a “generous Education,” and 3) a “due 
Application ” By great parts he meant a lively, warm, and stioiig imagimi- 
tioii and a sound and penetrating judgment By a generous education he 
meant learning, comprising philosophy, a knowledge of things, and an 
acquaintance with the best ancient and modern authors, together with a 
knowledge of the world and of mankind By a due application he meant that 
concentration, attended with the necessary leisure, which is required if one 
IS to enter into the spirit of poetry These are the components of a general 
taste for poetry Witli such equipment one may judge of elegies, songs, love 
poems, and Bacchanalian odes — in short, of the “little Poetry,” but to judge 
of the major types of poetry one must have a knowledge of the rules, and 
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gemuB as well ”• Taste for tragedy, the epic, and the Pindaric ode, then, is 
the possession of a small minority As one may gather from the above descrip- 
tion, Dennis did not regard it as a strange and mystical property, a mysterious 
sixth sense unaccountably present in only a few men Nor did he regard it as 
a product of good breeding and genteel company, the blessed birthright of 
gentlemen Rather, he looked upon it as a normal development of experience 
and learning m certain individuals with superior natural faculties, especially 
good judgment, lively imagination, and a capacity for deep passion. \ man 
endowed with such taste, no matter how genuine his respect for the rules, 
18 no carpenter stolidly laying a wooden measure upon a work of art to estimate 
its scope, breadth, and depth The ideal of the Augustan cntic is no less sound 
than that of critics in any other period 
One interesting problem confronted Dennis and his contemporaries as a 
result of their notion of taste if taste is the possession of a small minority, 
how could it be consistent with the consensus qcwltum, or the general consent 
of mankind, which was accepted as the stamp of tnitli or of esthetic excellence 
Although Dennis believed that few men m any age or nation were gifted with 
good taste, yet, because m taste as in truth there is hut one standard, he was 
sure that a verdict based upon good taste in one ag.. will be valid in all otlier 
ages even as truth itself remains precious and immutable for all time 
And the consensus gentium, accordingly, he conceived not as the common 
opinion of all mankind hut as tiie enlightimcd opinion of men of taste in the 
most polite nations, past and jiresent, of the civilized world Thus the 
problem was resolved 

It IS already apparent that the task of a ciitic in estimating the worth of a 
given poem is not, as Dennis saw it, a simple and mechanical one He is to 
point out its beauties as well as its faults But that is not all Fart of hts 
obligation is to weigh the beauties against the faults And if the beauties are 
more and greater than the faults, he must uot be severe upon the poem’s 
weaknesses, in the mam, the work is good If genius appears in a literary 
performance the critic must not discourage its author “Wherever Genius 
runs thro’ a Work,” remarked Dennis, “I forgive its Faults, and wherever 
that IS wanting no Beauties tan touch me ” It appears from this statement 
that there are two kinds of literary beauties those marked by the signs of 
genius, and those devoid of genius How is one to distinguish the two ' Not 
by rule or measure but by their effects As Dennis often pointed out, the sign 

-“Cf I 71 
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remarks on Wycherley (cf ii, 235) If lie was unduly severe upon the faults of Shake- 
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of geujiia 18 its power to ravish and transport the reader. Thus the question 
of whether a poem contains beauties of the highest order is made subject to 
a pragmatic test In the average sort of poem, where genius does not bhnd 
us to the author’s weaknesses, we must weigh the beauties against the faults. 
But how can the two be compared? There is no quantitative measure, and 
Dennis does not explain how the weighing is to be performed On the basis 
of his own psychology of esthetics, however, one would assume that his explana- 
tion would be something as follows* if the faults of a work are so numerous 
or so great as to force themselves upon the attention of the mind, the mind 
languishes and is therefore incapable of receiving pleasure from the per- 
formance , and since a poem can accomplisli its design only by givmg pleasure, 
a work of obtrusive faults is an esthetic failure. Alongside of this should be 
set Dennis’s belief that if the beauties of a poem are great and overpowering, 
the mind is not aware of the poem’s faults during the reading of it and the 
poem, consequently, is able to produce its designed effect. In any event the 
final judgment of value must be based upon an observation of the poem's 
effects, and we are driven ba< k upon the pragmatic test 

Dennis explicitly recognized the need of submitting literature to the prag- 
matic test Discussing sublimity and fustian, he noted that a poet could 
distinguish them in a given poem by submitting the work to his friends , if it 
struck them forcibly and warmed them, it undoubtedly contained the true 
sublime, for fustian cannot arouse the emotions Before he trusted his own 
judgment he often read poems to men of taste among his friends, and if they 
were touched as he was by the passages he concluded that such works had 
genuine esthetic value ■"* When he recognized the existence in art of certain 
"Secret, Unaccountable, Bnchanting Graces,”"" he showed his awareness 
of quahties that must be judged by their effects rather than by any conceivable 
objective standards. It never occurred to him that the pragmatic test could 
result m as many judgments, aud reveal as many different standards in art, 
as there arc individual human beings The test was valid, he believed, only 
when it was conducted by men of taste, and he was convinced that the judg- 
ments of men of taste concerning any given poem would invariably coincide 
There were universal standards even when there were no rules 
The moral responsibility of the critic followed from Dennis’s belief that 
one of the prune objects of poetry is to reconcile the passions to virtue The 
moral element is a fundamental part of poetry "" Of the various genres of 
poetry the drama is best adapted to serve as a school of public virtue So 
intimate is the connection between morality and the drama, iii fact, that in 
the past the drama and moral philosophy have risen and fallen together."" 
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In tragedy the moral lies embedded in the action and catastrophe, m ccnnedy 
and the epic, in both action and characters. If the moral of an epic is not 
sound, or if it is not fully borne out by the action, then the poem is funda- 
mentally weak.*'* A bad moral in the drama may be of pernicious influence, 
in which event a critic is duty-bound to protest against it,**“ as Dennis pro- 
tested against Dryden’s All for Love.^'^ For the most part Dennis’s ideas 
about the relationship of poetry and morality were mature and sane He 
demanded not that the various parts but that the total effect of the poem 
should be morally sound Immodest language he deprecated, but commonly 
on the grounds that it violated the consistency of manners ”• Evil and vicious 
characters might be introduced m the drama and the epic, and might be shown 
in their true colors Espeoially in comedy there was a place for corrupt charac- 
ters, realistically depicted in all the baseness of their natures. Dennis even 
enjoyed a touch of salacity m his literature provided that it was managed 
with finesse and art **'' As for the general moral contained in the total effect 
of a poem, Dennis looked for nothing more than a universal truth consistent 
with good morality *** But he expected it to be so clear ns to be unmistakable 
even though it was never put in so many words 

Although the subtle concept of Zeitgeist was not yet developed, Dennis and 
his contemporaries were familiar with the idea that literature depends on many 
factors, that each poem is in some sense a product of the manners, customs, 
beliefs, and temperament peculiin to the people among whom it has its rise 
The term histonral viewpoint had not yet been coined, but most of the tbmgs 
which it signifies weie commonplace Dennis showed a constant awareness 
of the fact that a critic cjuiiot judge a poem properly without being acquainted 
with the tcinpei and motet of the audience for whom it was written In its 
simplest form the historical iiewpomt appears m his contention with Steele 
over Etherege’s Man of Moile to Sir Bithaid’s argument that the comedy 
was unsound because the liero, though represented as a fine gentleman, was 
very far fiom lieiiig so in fait, Dennis replied that the hero represented 
admiiably what a fine geiitlciiian was taken to be in the court of Charles II 
and that the chin ui ter of Donniaiit therefore was justly and artistically drawn. 

■i*" Cf I, 59-69 
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.'M xhe moral effect of tragedy, accoiding to Dennis, is produced chiefly by the 
observance of poetic justice, but as he defines poetic justice, that means simply that 
tragedy demonstrates to us that a lack of sclf-discipline, a giving way to certam unre- 
stiamed passions, will produce calamity When Dennis asserts that the soul of tragedy, 
epic, and comedy is the fable (the moral of universal application), he means approxi- 
mately what Mr W H Auden mtends when he affirms that good works of art are 
relevant to one’s own experience and that an Anglican bishop should be able to see 
m the Orapea of Wrath a parable of the problems m his diocese (“Criticism m a Mass 
Society,” m The Intent o] the Cnbc, ed D A Stauffer [Princeton, IMl], p 133) 
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Mauuei'B change, aud that which auita one age will not entirely amt another 
The complaint of Antigone waa understood in Greece, where women mature 
early and where they were less subject to scruples, but in northern countries, 
where women mature at a later age, and in modem times, when virginity 
bears a sacred approval, the complaint would be ridiculous.’” Climate is the 
most important condition govermng manners and customs,”* but differences 
in religion,’” systems of government,”* and social circumstances (such as 
luxury)”* will create differences in the manners and the attitudes of men 
l^ince the poet writes for men of certain manners aud attitudes, the critic 
must understand the people and times for which the poem is composed if he 
would judge its effect and its value. Certain episodes iii Virgil which are 
completely probable and reasonable would, if they were copied by a modem 
poet, become highly improbable “by reason of the vastly different Circum- 
stances of Times, Places, Persons, Customs, Religions, and common received 
Opinions ” A poem may have a higher value for its own age than for any 
succeeding age. Homer and Virgil, for example, had a greater effect upon 
their contemporaries than they can have upon a modern audience, for modem 
readers have no faith in the pagan religion on which the great epics of Greece 
and Rome were based Unless a critic understands the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of different peiiods and nations, he cannot judge properly of the 
reasonableness or effectiveness of the bteratnre which developed in those periods 
or nations 

Being a critic, to IJennis, appeared a grave and responsible occupation, and 
he thought that a critic should write in a manner in keeping with his position. 
In treating of a sublime subject he might well write in a sublime style, as had 
Longinus But for ordinary purposes he should hold to the didactic style, 
which IS “(iiiro, peispicuous, succinct, unaffected and grave ” Since a critic’s 
function IS to instiuct he must reveal the tmth, and tiuth is plain, simple, 
and natur.d, being hidden only by ornament’** Ridicule and levity of tone 
struck Dennis as being positively objectionable in the style of criticism,’*’ 
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and he strongly disliked the coUoquialism, affectation, and rhetorical flonrish 
m the writings of Collier and Law In a long and formal treatise it was 
sometimes desirable, he recognized, to divert the reader with raillery or verse,”’ 
and in his own critical essays, notably in the Remarks upon Cato, he indulged 
freely in raillery after the manner of Rymer. But in these later treatises in 
which he employed raillery he was confessedly taking his revenge upon authors 
who had injured him, and therefore he mingled satire with criticism The 
style of these essays, therefore, did not represent his idea of the style appro- 
priate to true criticism 

Although Dennis did not go to the extieme of asserting that only a good 
poet 18 qualified to judge of poetry,”* he believed that a critic must possess 
in some degree the same qualities which go to the making of a poet Besides 
a share of learning and a knowledge of the masterpieces a critic must have 
sensibility, a capacity for passion and imagination, and a rare discernment 
and judgment The qualities which he demanded of a critic are the qualities 
which good critics have displajed in all ages The mark of ueo-classicism 
appears mainly iii two assumptions that, since art is the result of a conscious 
process, a more or less deliberate selection of means to attain a definite and 
clearly conceived end, the good critic will be ablt invariably to detect the 
author’s purpose and to estimate accurately the effectiveness of the means 
employed, and that, since there is but one standard of tnith and excellence, 
all good critics will agree in their judgments 

Miscbi.laneous Pbimitivism and tub Idba oi Pboghess, Ancients vs 
Modkbns , THE Battle of thk Books 

Like many of the oithodox, Dennis looked back upon ii Golden Age when 
all was good and beautiful When he crossed the Alps and viewed the terrible 
and transporting prospects winch they afforded, he was moved to speculate 
( onceming the origin of mountains It was possible that they were coetaneous 
with the world, and part of natuie’s original design . it was more likely, how- 
ever, that they were but the rums of a fairer, more seemly creation 

Bat if those Mountains were not a Creation, but form’d bv iinivereal Destruction, 
when the Arch with a mighty flaw dissolv’d and fell into the vast Abyss (which 
surely is the best opmion) then are these Ruines of the old World the greatest 
wondcis of the New For they arc not only lost, but horiid, hideous, ghastly 
Ruins 

Though Dennis gave a tentative assent to this view, winch he had undoubtedly 
read iii Di Thomas Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the AVrt/i,-’*" he was able to 
find endless pleasure in the physical aspects of iiatuie Like Burnet, who 
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discovered that mountams and sea, the greatest objects of nature, mspired 
the mind “with great thoughts and passions,” he was ravished by the horrible 
beauty of the Alps They were still the works of God, and symbols of the 
dread power of the Creator Face to face with external nature, Dennis usually 
forgot hiB theory that the earth was but a corruption of the fair onginal design. 
He enjoyed to the full the sight of hills and valleys, flowery meadows, and 
murmuring streams, between these and the human heart, in fact, he saw a 
certain mystic kinship So great were the natural beauties of the earth that 
they could not be improved The most beautifully designed garden, in which 
nature is regularized by the hand of man, is inferior to the untouched and 
unspoiled mountain, meadow, or winding 8tream.‘'‘ So far as physical nature 
was concerned, Dennis evinced no desire for a return of the Golden Age 
In human nature, on the other hand, he saw evidences of a thorough and 
lamentable corruption Before the Fall men walked before God in simplicity 
and truth, their minds completely happy in a state of unified consciousness 
because their passions were turned solely upon the objects proper to them, 
after the Fall, when the passions were diverted from their natural objects, 
an eternal conflict between passion and reason sprang up in man’s soul, and 
he became an unhappy, tormented thing In describing the nature of man 
after the Fall, Dennis adopted the “self-love” theory as he found it in Pascal, 
La Rochefoucauld, Hobbes, and othei seventeenth-century thinkers All of 
man’s actions and desires aie motivated by self-interest, and egocentric concern 
for his own pleasure , even his love of family and country is dictated by the 
needs of his own body and mind But Dennis did not consider the ingrained 
selfishness of man to be shameful, to be a stigma fixed upon him as a result 
of original sin Rather, be thought of self-love as a univeisal principle esta- 
lishcd by God, a providential arrangement to maintain the harmony, order, 
and quiet of society The horrible effect of the Fall upon the spirit of man 
was the misery entailed by the conflict which raged in his breast between 
reason, passion, and the oenses And since human nature is always the same, 
its chief faculties remaining constant m all ages,'"” the conflict is eternal and 
misery is the lot of man For fallen man there is no true happiness, even of 
a passing sort, except through Christianity or poetry, both of which serve to 
reconcile the conflicting faculties of the soul Apart from paradise in the 
dawn of the world, therefore, theie was no Golden Age m which all men were 
happy and virtuous, and no such age will ever appear on earth. 

One of the chief bulwarks of what has been called “cosmic turyism” in the 
Augustan period was the acceptance of the idea of the Great Cham of Being, 
according to which all species of creatures from the lowest to the highest were 
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supposed to be ananged in a fixed order, the bounds of which could never be 
transcended. Those who accepted the view were inclined to regard any move- 
ment toward the improvement of man’s estate as pride and presumption, a rebel- 
lion against the order which God and nature had established. Dennis apparently 
mcorporated the idea of the Chain of Being into his own philosophy, but his only 
expression of the idea served merely to defend Milton’s conception of hier- 
archies of angels It is uncertain what implications, if any, he drew from 
the idea We have already noticed his belief that the faculties of men are 
essentially the same in all ages Yet he was aware that men have increased 
in knowledge through the ages, that institutions have developed, and that 
such human tools as language are capable of development The question of 
whether he had any notion of what we call progress may here be raised 
He apparently accepted the contract-theory of the origin of government 
Concerning the British government he remarked, “The Original Contract, 
then, between the Prince and the People, is the very Life and Soul of the 
Constitution In return for the power to maintain order and 

security, the prince granted to his people all the liberties that are compatible 
with the welfare of the group William III had reotored the liberties of the 
Enghsli people, and Queen Anne undertook to maintain them. A limited 
monarchy such as England enjoyed adequately served the ends of govern- 
ment Nowhere does Dennis indicate that a better form of government is 

likely, or even possible On the other hand, he granted that the people might 
enjoy as much liberty, and therefore be just as hapjiy, under a conimonwealtli 
such as that of the Athenians In short, the political system of ancient 
Greece answered the needs of men as well as the government of England 
under Queen Anne, and the government of England under Queen Anne 
attained the end of political institutions as well as any other conceivable 
government might 

Dennis was a steadfast champion of the Church of England. He was a 
notorious enemy of “popery,” and the Reformation ajipeared to him strictly 
necessary The religion of the established church, he thought, was the true 
religion In at least one passage m his writings, liowever, there is a hint 
of the Hobhesian idea that we are obliged to accept the doctrines of the 
established church precisely because it is established by the government 
And m truth he was inclined to regard religion as valuable largely because it 
provided the only sound basis for morality, and sound morality was necessary 

251 Cf above, p c 
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to the security of the state Like oi-thodox churchmen of his tune he accepted 
Bevelation, with its attendant belief in the genuineness of the miracles therein 
related, but he saw difficulties in the way of founding doctrines upon Scnpture 
For one reason, he was not certain whether the story of the Bible was to be 
taken literally or allegorically ’** His approach to religious truth was in the 
main rationalistic, distinctly more so than that of Diyden in the Religto Lmcx 
For whereas Dryden had urged that the Scriptures 

Are uncomipt, sufficient, clear, entire. 

In all thmgs which our needful faith require , 

and that reason may serve to illuminate us where the Scriptures are dark 
and uncertain , Dennis turns the idea around and states more positively that 
“Reason is given us by God for our Guide, where we have no Revelation to 
contradict it.” The essential truths of religion can be discovered by reason 
alone, provided that the searcher has a very strong reason or a very good 
education , yet Deism cannot be the true religion because it lacks universality 
of appeal and because it fails to enlist the senses and passions on the side 
of truth and virtue True religion is found only in the Chi istian Revelation 
But there is no progressive revelation of religious truth Miracles ceased in 
the early days of the Christian chuich,”” and Revelation was finished The 
simple folk who first listened to the Gospel, therefore, were as fully equipped 
with the means to happiness and salvation as the most learned divine in the 
Church of England Dennis himself had little or no interest in the intricacies 
of doctrine and dogma, and like other latitudinarians he stood for religious 
toleration The only signs of a true Chnstian, he believed, are charity, 
humility, and meekness, and he judged of men’s devotion “not by the Errors 
of their Understandings, but by the Sincerity of their Hearts ” These 
qualities and attitudes essential to the Christian are not the gift of any organi- 
zation or sect, but exist wherever Christianity may be found In the great 
truths of religion there had been no development since the days of the Apostles, 
neither progress nor regression. And because Revelation was finished, no 
progress in the future could be foreseen. Sects and organuations might distort 
or conceal the truth, but they could not expand or deepen it 
Dennis’s attitude toward language will illuminate from another angle his 
attitude toward development in human tools and institutions He knew that 
all languages are subject to the process of change, but he discerned no general 
laws of change or growth Each language alters in its own way and in its 
own time At some point in its course it reaches its highest peak of perfection, 
after which it may decline But the process of development may continue 
for centuries, and only from the vantage-point of a far-off age can one detect 
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the ])eno(l when « lang-uage has reached its }ieight.““ In this attitude theie 
18 a specious resemblance to the idea of progress and to the idea of decay 
as well — only specious, however, for Dennis never conceived of endless growth 
toward perfection nor of endless decay, he saw no general tendency at work. 
As one language declines, another rises, just as one civilization may spring 
up when another is falling It is change without direction 

I have attempted to indicate by the foregomg illustrations that Dennis 
neither believed iii progiess nor accepted the idea of the decay of nature**” 
Except for the brief period at the dawn of the world when our first parents 
walked in the Garden of Eden, he reci^ized no Golden Age Since the Fall 
man’s powers and faculties have remained static Political institutions of 
the modern world arc no better (and no worse) thrn those of classical 
antiquitj , and since the Christian Eevelation, no further religious truths 
of consequence have emerged, and those which exist are independent of the 
fate of any particulai religious organization Men may become happier not 
liy growth in knowledge or through the development of human institutions 
but by a more complete fulfillment of their Christian duties and responsibihties 
Vet. so gieat is human depravity that only a relatively small number of men 
at liny one time are capable of enjoying the cartluy bliss whiub Chnstianitj 
affords 

sM Cf above, p ovi 

.'«» Cf I, 213-214 Though he specifically rejected the idea of the decay of nature, 
Dennis aaic way at one point to an expression of pessimism the eomiption of man- 
kind, he said, grows greater as the world grows older (l, 213-214) This is evidently 
an expression of cultural primitivism As civilisation grows older, wealth and luxury 
increase, and luxury brings with it vice and oorruption Sucli a belief is opposed to 
many other aspects of Dennis’s thought Morality was never fully understood, he 
thought, until the Christian Revelation, and only Chnstiunity provided the proper 
emotional incentive to good conduct His chief aim as a inlic was to establish poetry 
on a basis on which it might surpass the masterpieces of the ancients Hia spintuul 
onslaughts on luxury and vice indicate a practical conviction that mankind was not 
sinking irretrievably into corruption 

^1° Mere increase of knowledge did not appear to Dennis the eqmvalent of progress 
Though he had a great respec t for the work of Descartes, Locke, and Newton, he did not 
assume that men led better lues or were made happier by their discoveries Though 
most of the men of letters m Dennis’s time were mchned, like Denms, to ' lew the 
advance of science and knowledge as an mteresting development that had little or no 
bearing upon the fullness and adequacy of human life, yet it is difficult to esuipe the 
conviction that an optimistic view of progress ran like a strong current through the age 
Welsted’s contempt for ancient critics and thinkers, his praise of the wisdom of the 
modems, and his emphasis on the importance of originality in thought and expression 
suggest a belief that mankmd is moving, or capable of moving, toward a wiser and 

fuller existence a view which seems to have been widespread, for a certain author 

ealbng himself "Alexis,” writing m 1726, spoke of the prevailing “vulgar Notion, that 
every Age grotee wuer and imer" (cf u, 503) There is no trace of this facile optimism 
in Dennis He was a public-spiriled subject of Bntam, and he mtereeted himself m 
various reforms he advocated a temperate life free of the corrupting iiilliience of 
luxuiy, he advocated a reform in the sad conditions of Fmglish sailors, and he defended 
charity-schools against Mandeville But his motive was, apparently, a belief that men 
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From what hag beru said, Dgiuus’s stand in the couti’oversy of Ancients vs. 
Modems will be reasonably clear. In understanding and imagination the 
moderns are the equal of the ancients, he believed. As for men of extraordinary 
talents, they are present in every age, genius is no monopoly of the ancients.^’' 
In some respects, perhaps, the modems are superior to the ancients they 
have amved at religious and moral truth which the ancients did not have, 
and they enjoy the benefits of knowledge which has accumulated through the 
ages and therefore presumably understand the virtues, vices, and passions 
of men bettei than did the ancients, their imaginations may have greater 
force than those of the ancients.’'” But in the fundamental powers of the 
mind ancients and modems stand upon the same plane. 

Dennis agreed with Boileau in thinking that the aneient poets, on tlie 
whole, succeeded more admiralily than the moderns, but disagreed with his 
contention that the ancients were superior by nature . he blamed Perrault foi 
denying the actual artistic superiority of the ancients, but commended him 
for disdaining to own their natural superiority Certain of the modems 
such as Moli^rc and Ben .lonson, have surpassed the ancient comic poets, he 
believed, but in the greatei forms of poetry, tragedy and epic, except for 
portions of Paradise Lost, the ancients arc' supreme The causc of their 
supremacy, he thought, lay in then sublimity, which was largely the result 
of their using religious subjects One ot Dennis’s chief aims as a critic was 
to urge upon English poets the value of subjects based upon the Christian 
Kevelation because they were best adapted to producing that sublimity of 
spirit which might give modern jaiets preeminence over Virgil and Homer, 
Sophocles and Kunpidea 


In this survey of Dennis’s critical theoiies 1 have, beiause of the iieceasaiy 
limitations of space, treated them as though they weie rigid and static Such 
a treatment is misleading, but perhaps not dangerously so, since a corrective 
IS supplied 111 the Explanatoiy Notes, where the mocliheations in his ideas 
are traced in some detail On the whole, howevei, his views seem to have 
undergone comparatively slight changes During the peiiod of 169S to 1701 
Ills esthetic philosophy was in the process of formation, and tlieieafter it 
remained relatively fixed There was small shifts in emphasis, depending 
on the occasions which called forth the various critical letters and essays, 
but BO far as we can judge from the evidence available Dennis did not change 
his mind concerning the fundamental principles of the esthetics of poetry, 
concerning the meamng of nature, the definition of poetry, the significance of 

could be rescued from evil and corruption, and not that they were to be nudged along 
on the fair paths to perfectibility 
2'>Cf I 213 
Cf I, 213-214 
-■'’Cf 1 206 
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geiuus aud the Bublimp, the relative importance of art and talent or geniua, 
the importance of standards in art and in taste, the relationship of poetry 
to religion and to government, and the authority and usefulness of the rules. 

It IS futile to look for a complete logical unity in Dennis’s critical theory 
His was no philosophic mind Uis news of art, and of poetry in particular, 
were drawn from no one tradition of thought, from no one school of criticism , 
they were made up of heterogeneous materials, and yet they were given a kind 
of coherence and they still give the impression of having a singleness of 
direction His esthetic philosophy is more complex, woven together of more 
diverse ingredients, than that of any earlier English critic. 

His knowledge of, or interest in, previous literary theory and criticism, 
appears much less extensive than one would expect 01 writers m the classical 
tongues he revered Aristotle and Horace, and he was acquainted with Quin- 
tilian, llermogenes, Petronms (in whose Saiyncon there appears a well-known 
piece of eriticism), and the critic commonly known as Loiigiuus With 
Italian critics, however, he seems to have had little to do He knew something 
of Boccalini’s IrragguagU dt Pamasso,”' a sprightly work tliat indulges in 
a good deal of wit at the expense of the rules, and of Tasso,"” one of whose 
( iitieal opinions he quotes, other Italians he fails to mention though he was 
eertaiiilv familiar at least with their names, for he had "een them mentioned 
in the works of French critics whom he read Of early French criticism he 
knew nothing, or perhaps he considered it too negligible to mention At any 
rate he was guilty of a mistake commonly made m the Augustan period, of 
asserting that Corneille had introduced the rules into France Although 
he undoubtedly read Corneille’s Discourses with care, he made no certain use 
of ideas contained in them He cites one of Bacine’s prefaces, and refers to 
an opinion of Mohere on the subject of comedy, but be regarded their practise 
as considerably more valuahle to criticism than their occasional remarks. 
Cf the French critics Ins favorite was, without doubt, Boileau, whose Art 
Poettque and whose reinaiks on Ixinginus influenced him greatly Bapin’s 
Keffenons sut ta Poetique d’Anstote and Le Bossu’s Trmte du Poeme £ptque 
probably stood at his elbow as he wrote, for he consulted them often On several 
oecasions he referred to Darner’s remarks on the Poetics of Aristotle, for 
which he had a goodly respect His interest in 8t Evremond was aj parent 

take little or no account here of the lommentators, whom Dennis ippears to 
have esteemed less than critics Iwice he cites opinions of Julius Scaliger (cf i, 220, 
u, 218) He makes one reference to lapsius, Heinsiiis, and Rigaltius (cf ii, 218) The 
only work by Giotius with wfauh he displays any acquaintance Is the commentary on 
the New Testament (cf i, 325) He knew Segiais’s remarks on Virgil, and also the 
Dauphin’s Virgil edited by Ruaeua (cf i, 109, n, <02), likewise Dacicr’s commentary 
on Horace and Madame Dacier’s edition of Terence and her comments on Homer 
Vossius he does not refer to 
a n, 170 
Cf II, 324 
Cf II, 197 
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an daily aa lii'Jli, and it rrappeared later at various times.*'” S’Aubignac he 
cites only once,”® and he quotes only once from the work ot Father 
Bouhours.®”® These are the cntics whom he knew best Of course he fidlowed 
the controversy in France concerning the relative merits of Ancients and 
Moderns Of the position taken by Perrault. La Motte, and Terrasson, who 
exalted the Moderns at the expense of the Ancients, he thoroughly dis- 
approved,®*' but he read Perrault with a certain sympathy,**-' and La Motte 
only with contempt *** Fontenelle took the side of the Moderns in the 
Dxgrenswn sw les Anctens et les Modernes, which Dennis probably knew, but 
he does not mention it nor the popular Dmcours sur la Nature de l'£lglogue. 

Sidney and Jonson were the only early English critics whom Dennis men- 
tions, and it 18 unlikely that he knew any more His list of sound English 
critics includes Jonson, Milton, Dryden. Buckingham, Buckinghamshire, 
llymcr, and Boscommon ®**— certainly a sad shoeing. He had a dceji respect 
for Jonson’s learning and critical sagacity, and for the occasional critical 
remarks thrown out by Milton To Dryden’s opinions he professed sulimission 
and deference,®*® but for the most part he was likely to cite them for the 
purpose of disagreeing with them With Kj'nier he disagreed on many points, 
though he had a high opinion of that gentleman’s learning Buckingham’s 
satire on the heroic tragedy appeared to him to be sound criticism, and he 
enjoyed the raillery of the Rehearsal so much that he quoted from or alluded 
to it frequently As for the precepts ot Eoscommon and Buckinghamshire, 
few men of taste were impolite enough to dispute the yague and conieiitionol 
generalizations sponsored by such illustrious names 

Denms was interested in relatively few literary critics, and he was a follower 
of no one of them What he found ui them that suited his oaii needs and 
purposes, ho made part of his own system His eclectic method may lie seen 
in his treatment of French critics of the age of Dryden In one of his later 
essays he remarked that Lc Bossu’s treatise on the epic, Bapin’s ReHexwms 
Dacier’s commentary on Aristotle, and Boileau’s Art PoHique were all given 
to appioving, explaining, confirming, and extolling the rules of Aristotle and 
Horace,®"* and he praised them heartily foi their endeavor He approx ed 
heartily of Le Bossu, and yet his own theory of the epic was a much moic 
flexible instrument and he praised Milton enthusiastically for disregarding 
some of those very rules which Tje Bossu had so meticulously expounded 
He knew Eapin as a defender of the rules, and he quoted his assertion that 
an observance of the three unities is necessary to convey the impression of 

®®"Cf I, 13, 31, 152, 287, n, 119 
n, 166 
-1" Cf I, 405 
-»> Cf II, 363 
-"1 Cf 1, 206 
Cf II, 347 
Cf II, 280 
Cf 1, 8 
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verisimilitude — a piiiiuiple which, ns he himself realucd, needed many 
qualifications But he also knew Bapin as a critic who demanded of a good 
ode the qualities of elevation and violence, sublimity, an exalted genius, and 
a daring imagination,®** and who required of great poetry that it display 
ardor and vehemence in a style at once strong, lively, daring, and audacious *•* 
That the same critic could defend the rules and admire the liteiiiture which 
produced agitation and transport caused not one flicker of surprise m Dennis’s 
mind Boileau, with whom Dennie disagreed on the important question of the 
use of Christian niachiiics iii the epic, asserted the necessity of the rules, 
but he also provided Dennis with a new critical terminology, the terminology 
employed to describe the effects of the sublime — rapture, fury, and transport, 
and he suggested to Deiiiiis the importance of variety and surprise in the 
subjects and style of poctrx And Boileau’s attitude toward the rules seemed 
to Dennis entirely consistent with his attitude toward variety and the sublime 
Daeier’s commentary on Aristotle reflected a somewhat formal and legalistic 
reverence for the Stagyrite, yet Dennis cited his opinions where they were 
appropriate, and displayed no awareness of his insufficiencies as a critic 
All four critics were lalunlile in their different ways . all foui were sound 
111 doctrine If they defended the rules, they did well , for, though he believed 
that the elaborated rules miglit often lie disregarded, Dennis felt, as we have 
seen, that the spinf of the rules nas the prop and mainstay of those standards 
in literature and taste loi wliuh he <lid battle throughout lus life When 
Boileau and Bapiii pointed out the lalue of those qualities of ardor vehemence, 
imagination, daring, and eleiiitiou a hub produced the effects of agitation, 
rapture, and transport, they did not, in Dennis’s judgment, convict themselves 
of heresy, for he Knew that the great jioets of antiquity had combined passion 
with discipline, iniagiiiation with a sense o* form, and genius with a eonscious 
artistic purpose Boileau’s remarks on the sublime fitted luto Dennis’s esthetic 
system as comfortably as la- Hossu s exposition of the rules The fact tliat 
Dennis emphasiaed genius and passion as well the spirit of the rules indicates 
not that he was a jiiccursor of romanticism but that he was a sensitive and 
intelligent classicist 

The measure of Dennis’s statute aa a ciitic, however, is not sc much Ins 
ability to assimilate the liest ol Boileau, Rapin, Daciei, and De Rossii ss it is 
his ability to adapt the best thought of his time to his own esthetic philosophy. 
In 1698, as ,T W Krutch has pointed out,®"' Dennis, perceiving that the 
fundamental question involved in the CoUier-eoiitroversy was that of the value 
of pleasure, took pains to formulate a moral philosophy to justify the stage 
Drawing upon ethics, philosophy, and theology, he arrived at hia definition 
of the summum bonum that kind of pleasure lu which both mind and heart 

®»' Cf II, 282 
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are satisfied. From Epicureanism, fiom Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Hobbes, 
and perhaps Anglican theologians he derived suggestions for his theory of 
self-mterest as the basic motive of aR men, and to this theory be added his 
unusually interesting ideas about the nature of the passions and their im- 
portance in the good life Pursuing this inquiry, he came to investigate the 
relationship of the good life (and of poetry, in which he found that balance of 
passion and reason in terms of which he defined the good life) to Christianity 
and to the state. The aims of the Christian Revelation and of poetry, he 
found, were in regard to man identical . both provided a means whereby men 
might indulge their passions with the fuU assent of reason and virtue And 
the state, he concluded, could best mamtam its stability by granting subjects 
(especially subjects so obstinate and independent as the English) the liberty 
of pursuing their pleasures, and since poetrv satisfied the passions in the 
highest degree (passions which might otherwise surge in discontent against 
the government), the pleasures afforded by poetry were of inestimable service 
to the state and should be indulged Thus Dennis’s ethieal and his political 
philosophy went into the service of his literary theory, and thus he met the 
attack on the stage lie was by far the most formidable of Collier’s opponents , 
but, of greater importance, he was the first English Iitcrarj' critic who, by 
developing the relationship between ethics and esthetics, gave full meaning 
to the dull maxim that poetry must both mstruct and delight 
Of still larger significance is the fact that Dennis was diiven to psycho- 
logical investigation to unravel some of the perplexities which deieloped in 
his literary theory Early m the 1690’s he began to wony aliout the meaning 
of the sublime Longinus, he felt, had carefully explained the effects which 
the sublime produced in the minds of readers of poetry, but had not explained 
the causes, or the nature of the sublime Even Boileau gave him no help in 
solving the question. Therefore he launched his own mvestigation When the 
effects of the sublime are present m the mind, be discovered, tlic mind is 
agitated by uncommon emotions, which he called the enthusiastic passions 
Then he began his analysis of the objects which produce the enthusiastic 
passions. At this point he was confronted by two problems precisely how 
do the enthusiastic difier from the ordinary passions ? and why is it that certain 
objects that arouse ordinary emotions m some minds will stir up the enthusi- 
astic emotions in other minds? The first question he answered leadily, the 
second was more difficult, because the best psychological thought available 
assumed that all minds were essentially similar in structure. Denominating 
that power or capacity of the mind which made it susceptible to enthusiastic 
passions as genius, he set out to define the nature of poetical genius This 
evidently appeared to be the central problem, and it was to this problem that 
he addressed himself in 1696 Inspired by Aristotle and Longinus, by Bacon, 
Hobbes, and Locke, and by the unsystematic psychological speculations of 
such men as La Rochefoucauld, he formulated a theory which would explain 
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how certain minds, capable of being aroused by “extraordinary hints,” were 
able to compose poetry that caused agitation, rapture, and transport. On the 
basis of this theory he discussed genius and the sublime, and he redefined 
poetiy The fact that in his theory of poetry and of the sublime Dennis 
consistently stressed the importance of tte passions, and the fact that he 
steadily advocated religious subjects as best fitted to produce the effects of 
the sublime, are less significant than that he was the first English critic to 
discuss the nature of poetry, genius, and the sublime in the light of a reason- 
ably adequate account of the workings of the human mind. 

When Wordsworth, whose critical theory is marked by a strong interest in 
psychology, came to define poetry, it was natural that he should turn back 
to John Dennis Dennis had remarked, “Passion is the Charactenstical Mark 
of Poetry,” and Wordsworth echoed, “Poetry is passion.” Dennis had 
distmguished two kinds of poetic passions the ordinary and the enthusi- 
astic , and Wordsworth made the same distinction, using the same terms 
in essentially the same sense Other resemblances between Dennis and 
Wordsworth have already hcen pointed out, and many more cxiuld be shown, 
but they arc ajiait fiom our purpose I should wish to avoid giving the im- 
pression that the criticism of Dennis is impoitant because it affected the 
ideas of the greatest of the romantic poets It is more pertinent to note that 
when Wordsworth was formulating his critical theory, Dennis’s was still the 
most comprehensiic tieutment in English of the esthetics of poetry, and of 
the relationship between the poetic object and the operations of the poetic mind 

.SECTION V CRITICAL OPINIONS 

We uic aciustonied to assume that the tost of critical theories should in 
most instaniea be the wisdom and discernment shown in their application to 
particular works of art It would not be just, however, to measure Dennis 
too strictly by this slandaid. Ills function, as he understood it, was not to 
pionounce judgment upon contemporary poems, plays, essays, and narratives. 
Aristotle and Horaie had discussed the principles of good art. commenting 
on specific woiks only occasionally and incidentally Dennis proposed as his 
piime objective the restoiation of the glory of poetry by setting it upon its 
proper foundation, making it possible for the moderns to equal or surpass the 
luicients, his means were investigation and analysis of the nature of poetry, 
its purpose, sources, and effects Criticism of particular works was not essential 
to this undertaking, unless perhaps by way of pertinent illustration of pnn- 
ciples. Beyond this primary aim Dennis had as his object to defend the 
English stage and to safeguard public taste In his capacity as a watchdog 

-»« Cf 1, 215 
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it was his duty, as he saw it, to warn the town against popular works that 
were unsound in their art and their moral intents. Partly for this reason 
some of Dennis’s remarks upon specific works, especially those written in the 
second half of his caieer, appear unbalanced, or even a bit perverse, for they 
are to a large extent attacks upon authois whom Dennis conceived to be of 
pernicious influence, and in attempting to ward otf their baneful effects he 
countered by dehberatcly mingling satire with his criticism. Obviously we 
cannot evaluate as a sober critical judgment that which was intended to be 
satirical 

Critics contemporary with Dennis did not consider it an important part 
of their duty to publish reviews of current writings Dryden, traditionally 
regarded as the greatest cntic of the period, discussed the literary merits of 
amazingly few English authors who flouiished in his day, his remarks only 
too often consist of amiable compliment to his friends and unamiable con- 
tempt for his enemies Yet theie was no dearth of opinions concerning books 
and authors In the circle of the coffee house and tavern new works were 
passionately discussed and criticized (with perhaps more tact than candor if 
the author or his friends were members of the circle), but the results of these 
discussions seldom found their way into print Alter all, literary London was 
small and tight, and an authoritative opinion dropped in u coffee house might 
wing its way through the town liefore a printer could fasten it down in type 
publication oidiiiarily seemed unnecessary Dennis, us the chief professioiiul 
critic of his age, was constantly being consulted about the merits of particulai 
new and old publications, and he dutifully leiidered his verdict, sometimes 
orallv, sometimes in a letter, and sometimes in an essay Only a ‘‘mall pro- 
portion of Buih judgments were ever published In estiiiiutiug the wisdom 
of his opinions concerning English men of letters we must base our conclusions 
upon fragments of his thought — and fiagmeiits which he did not coiisidei 
vital to his chief intent as a critic 

Certain limitations were imposcKl upon Dennis by Ins tlieory, or perhaps, 
more remotely, by the pievailing literaiy tastes and distastes The only genres 
of poetry which he took into account in his critical theory were epic, tragedy , 
comedy, the Pindaiit ode, and satiie, othei yeiiiex belonged to the “lessei 
poetry,” which he tended to regard as negligible Consequently he was more 
or less blind, like most of his contem|K)raries, to the beauty of the English 
lyric. He had no interest in and piobubly no knowledge of, the sonnet 
.Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poems left him untouched, as did those of Ben 
.lonson, and if he knew the lyrn fioetiy of Donne, Herbert, and Herrick, lie 
considered it unworthy of mention The minor poems of Milton evidently 
did not appeal to him In his early yeais he was given to admiring Suckling, 
who had something ot a vogue during the llestoration period, but by 1694 
he was already cured of this taste * The lightness and delicacy of Prior’s 
verse seem to have escaped his attention, for he does not mention Prior as a 
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poet. He read the epistles and satires of Horace with enjoyment and respect, 
but paid little attention to his lyrics Catullus pleased him, though not to 
the highest degree * His own Pindanc odes (all after the fashion of Cowley) 
are heavy, strained performances, completely lacking in the melody, spon- 
taneity, and lift which the true lyric possesses. Although he once took pleasure 
in Cowley, Waller, and Denham, all of whom wrote short poems, by 1694 he 
was somewhat out of humor with them* Seveiol years later he still spoke 
with respect of Denham’s Cooper’s Htll,* and he continued to regard Waller 
as a great writer," but his liking was not inspired by the lyric qualities in 
their verse That Dryden wrote lyries of some merit one would not gather 
from Dennis’s critical remarks, which refer only to Alexander's Feast ‘ Among 
writers of odea and songs he mentioned Sedley, Bochester, and Dorset, and 
he included Rochester and Dorset m his list of writers flourishing in the 
reign of Charles II who were “excellent in their Different manners.” ’ Of all 
English authors who wrote short jioems. Waller seems to have been hia diief 
favorite. This is a sufficient illustration of one serious limitation m Dennis’s 
taste — the less reprehensible, however, in that he was in substantial agreement 
with most critics and wnteis of his time 

The ballad was a qeme unknown to classical criticism, and Dennis would 
have none of it Chevy Chase, which Addison found so admirable, aroused 
only contempt in Dennis Its naivete and simplicity were distasteful to him, 
and the style was so far below the demands of the subject as to seem imbecile 
Me does not discuss any other ballads, but there is no doubt that he despised 
them In this he lagged behind the best taste of his day, for Dryden was 
interested in the ballad Dorset collected specimens, Addison championed them 
in the SpcctaioK and botli Prioi and Charles Montagu apparently shared 
Dorset’s interest 

One of the most notable dehciencies in Dennis’s taste appears in his criti- 
cism of prose writiiigii Most of the modern prose writers whom he admired 
greatly he approved ot lor their thought and not for their style His respect 
for Descartes, Montaigne, Bacon, Ralegh, Hooker, Sidney, Harrington, Locke, 
and Newton was great, but he give', no sign that he recogiiiiied any of them 
as prose artists He sajfc nothing of the prose of Cowley or Dryden. The only 
novelist whom he refers to is Scarron * Not by a single word does he show 
any awareness of the remarkable achievements m prose of Swift and Defoe , 
he displays no interest in tlie fine, sinewy prose of English translations by 
Uiquhart, Motteui, Ozell, Burnaby, and others. Buiiyan he regarded as vir- 
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tually J)eneath contempt." For Joseph Addison he had a few kind wotde,“ 
but no clear recognition of his distinction as a prose writer. He objected to 
the erratic, colloquial style of Collier, although he himself in his more informal 
prose frequently adopted a somewhat similar manner Upon the colloquially 
flavored styles of Bymer and Eachard he made no comment except to protest 
against Hymer’s misplaced raillery.^ As letter-writers he admitted certain 
merits in Bal.sac and Voiture, but he proposed serious objections to their 
styles “ Two writers whom he singled out for praise were Wilkins and Tillot- 
son, whose “clear, chaste, nohle, and masculine Styles” impressed him.’" If this 
may serve as a reliable indication of his tastes, we may conclude that he 
required of prose something of the same simplicity, strength, and elevation 
which he looked for m great poetry. 

For Dennis’s failure to perceive the artistic exceUence of much of the prose 
that was being written in his day some explanation is m order His blindness 
was in large measure the blindness of his age Bunyan was regarded by gentle- 
men and men of taste as a puritan fanatic fit only for the rabble to peruse, 
and Swift was a witty but dangerous fellow who had made free with all religion 
Defoe was a rude pamphleteer, a hirehng of ministers, whom Pope dismissed 
with a sneer ’* None of the prose translations, however vigorous and sprightly, 
was taken seriously as literature Partly because the best classical prose took 
the form of history, oration, and familiar letter, little of the prose of the 
Augustan period was recognized as having artistic value except these forms 
and, perhaps, the literary essay Sprat, Tillotson, and Temple were widely 
admired, and, later the essays of the Taller and Speelator But because his 
more interesting and important prose was written as prefaces and dedication' 
Dryden himself was not valued as a piose writer by his contemporaries, the 
first important recognition of his gifts was that of Congreve in the preface 
to the 1717 edition of Dryden’s dramatic works Deiinis was not less disceriiiiig 
than other men of taste in Ins age Moreover, his mam concern as a critic 
was the re-establishraent of poetiy Apart from his very brief treatment ol 
the friendly letter his critical theory did not deal with prose more than to 
distinguish it from poetry For the most part prose was the language of 
reason and business, and that very fact prevented it from reaching the heights 
of artistic excellence, for nature spoke to the heart and poetry was the voice 
of nature The great critics of the past had all dealt with poetry rather than 
prose, and Dennis saw no good reason to break the tradition 

As a judge of contemporary poetry Dennis’s most conspicuous failure was 
hiB estimate of Pope In the little gentleman of Twickenham Dennis admitted 
no excellence of any kind except that he had “got a notable knack of Bhimeing 
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and Writing smooth Verse” — but, he added, “without either Genius or Good 
Sense, or any tolerable Knowledge of Sngliah " *• Pope’s writings, he asserted, 
were servile imitations the Pastorals, an imitation of Virgil , the Essay on 
Ortttoism, of Buckinghamshire and Koscommon, the Temple of Fame, of 
Chaucer, and the Rape of the Lock, of Boileau.** The translation of Homer, 
he asserted, failed to convey the spirit of Homer, and it was often flat, obscure, 
affected, and stiff, and abounding in solecisms and barbarisms Although 
his criticism of Pope was undoubtedly inspired by resentment and a desire 
for revenge, many of his remarks on the Essay on Gntunsm, the Temple of 
Fame, and Windsor Forest are sound. His contention that the translation of 
the Ilmd sounded like Pope rather than Homer was, of course, well founded, 
but his comments on the style showed far more malice than truth. In his 
objections to the lack of action and to the presence of nastiness in the Duneiad 
he was clearly justified, but the roughness with which he was treated prevented 
him from seeing, or from admitting, the brilliance of satiric passages. But 
in his criticism of the Rape of the Lock he floundered badly; so obtuse are 
hiB remarks that they appear on the whole inept — or even perverse The grace, 
the delicacy, the gay humor, the light satire of the poem, all escaped him. 
as, indeed, the grace, deftness, and infinite variety of Pope’s couplets were 
hidden from him If he saw nothing more m Pope’s verse than in Waller’s, 
he lacked an ear for the music of poetry The fine poetic epistle, “Eloisa to 
Abelard,” may not have come under his eye, if be had seen it, he would not 
have praised it anyhow, for even if he had had the good taste to like it he 
would not have given comfort to the enemy 

There is no satisfactory reason to exrn<!c Dennis toi overlookmg the genius 
of Pope, though there are certain mitigating circumstanc-es We must remem- 
ber that, apart from the Rape of the Lock and “Eloisa to Abelard,” 
Pope’s finest work was composed after Dennis had succumbed to the in- 
firmities of age and sickness We should rememhei, also, that Dennis, 
having been severeh — and often niijusGy — ^treated by Pope and Ins friends, 
retorted upon Pope with pamfihlets which ne described as satire mingled 
with criticism, and we have no right to expect a just appraisal em- 
bedded in satiie Moreover, the great popularity of Pope struck our critic 
as a menace, as both the symbol of and a cause of a decline in public taste, 
the ailmiration of the town being lavished upon glittering triviahtiea, trans- 
lations and imitations, playful extravagances, and indecent or impious jetur 
d’espnt As a critic Dennis felt called upon to attack the evil, and he did it, 
savagely and not fairly Not one of Pope’s works written during Dennis’s 
active career was composed iii tile genies which constituted the “greater 
poetry”, undei ordinary circumst,>n<es Dennis did not see fit to devote atten- 
tion to the little poetrv Having set out to le-estahlish poetry and to clarify 
the gioiinds of cnticism lo the end that English poets might surpass the 
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ancients, he was disturbed to find his efforts set at naught by the glory reaped 
by Pope— a glory which, he thought, belonged only to the creators of poetry 
that was noble, passionate, and sublime 
Another weakness m his practise as a critic is illustrated by his later 
opinion of Sir Bichard Blackmore. In 1696, reviewing Blackmore’s Pnnce 
Arthur, he had correctly observed that the general idea was mutative, the 
narration broken by unnecessary episodes and by tedious description and 
declamation, the characters imperfectly realized, and the whole epic lacking 
in variety and spirit Good sense abounds in the review, shining out from 
behind the somewhat formidable array of critical principles and neo-classical 
terminology Twenty years later, however, having entered upon terms of 
friendship with Blackmore, he proclaimed that the physician-bard’s philo- 
sophical poem. Creation, equalled Lucretius in the beauty of its versification 
and surpassed him in the soundness and strength of its reasoning.'* The fact 
that many other Augustaus, including Addison,'* were misled into praising 
this heavy and pretentious work merely mdicates that Dennis shared in a 
popular error. Not only was Blackmore a good man, a firm whig, and a warm 
fnend, but his poem was austere, elevated at least in intention, and — ^most 
important to Dennis — based upon the Christian religion That the poem 
appeared to be a demonstration of one of his most cherished principles piobably 
had something to do with leading Dennis into error. 

In his attitute toward Chaucer Dennis lagged behind the best taste of his 
age. Dryden had read Chaucer with vast pleasure, though without that 
veneration and regard for the poet’s language which his patron Philip Sidney, 
third Marl of Leicester, and certain “old Saxon friends” felt.*” Already men 
were beginning to suspect that Chaucer’s verse might have been regular and 
melodious, and his language far from rude. But Chaucer’s great understanding 
of manners and passions and his gifts of characterization — gifts which had 
dehghted Dryden — ^failed to stir Dennis’s enthusiasm. Judging by bis remarks 
on Pope’s Temple of Fame, one is certain that he knew virtually nothing 
of the Hous of Fame , and one suspects that he had paid little attention to the 
TroHus or the Canterbury Tales Chaucer, he decided, “thro’ the Rudeness 
of the Language, or want of Ear, or want of Experience, or rather perhaps 
a mixture of all,” had failed to attain “that Justness of Numbers, and Truth 
of Harmony and of Versification” whiih stand as enduring charms in poetry 
Most Augustans knew shockingly little of the great Elizabethans, and Dennis 
shared the prevailing ignorance He was familiar with the plays of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, with a good part of the work of Spenser, and with 
Sidney’s Defence, and he expressed admiration for Ralegh, Hooker, and Bacon, 
but he went very little beyond this. He mentions Thomas Tusser’s Hus- 
bandne,^‘ and he refers by title to Drayton’s Barrens Warres, The Owle, and 
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The Mm »» the Moone,“ but he evuices no further interest in them He knew 
two poems by Thomas Heywood, but thought that Shakespeare had written 
them “ Of the early seventeenth-century playwrights he mentions Fletcher 
and Shirley,*' but does not bother to discuss their works. Of the translations 
of poetry published before 1660 he evidently knew Barten Holyda^s version 
of Horace and Persius," and he quoted from Fairfax’s Tasso” and from 
Fanshawe’s rendition into English of Guarini’s Pastor Ftdo.** He was 
acquainted with two or throe translations of Ovid's Passion of Byblis,” 
probably that of George Sandys in addition to that of John Oldham But he 
mentions not one Elizabethan sonnet, he makes no reference to the poetry of 
Sidney, Marlowe, or Donne, and he shows no acquaintance with Lyly, Peele, 
Greene, Marlowe, Marston, Ghapman, Dekker, Webster, Ford, Middleton, or 
Massinger. 

There is no reason to question Dennis’s love of Shakespeare, whom he 
greatly admired and whose plays he read over and over with undimmished 
satisfaction In all probability he knew all of the plays, but he specifically 
mentioned or quoted from Cnemr, Conolanus, Hamlet, Troilut, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Macbeth, Lear, Othello, Meichant of Venice, Richard II, Comedy 
of Errors, Merry IFinev, ] Henry I V, and 2 Henry IV. This list includes few 
of the comedies, and it is not suiprising to find that Dennis, like most of his 
conteniporai les, thought that the Bard had displayed his greatest talents in 
tragedy The Augustaus did not care for the romantic comedies, and Dennis 
had no taste for the “faiiy way ot writing” Yet he believed tliat on the whole 
Shakespcaie had succeeded very well in comedy,'* and he had a lively appre- 
(latioii of the character of Kalstaff although he objected to scenes in which 
the fat knight “does nothing but talk”' '''' Prom his adaptation of the Merty 
IKioev and from his silence concerning other comedies we are led to tlie 
suspicion that the sheer guietv and high spirits of the brighter comedies did 
not greatly appeal to him , in fact, he apparently did not see far beyond the 
more obvious cvcelleiioes of plot and characterization As to the tragedies 
his judgment was unquestionably bettei Even if he objected to their violating 
poetic justice,'* even if he protested against their failing to observe decorum 
of mauiieib," he was still able to recognize the eeseiitial greatness of Sliakc- 
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speaie. When he asserted that Shakespeare lacked art, he meant mainly that 
the plays were weak in their plot-structure — and in this he was not altogether 
wrong. At the same time he realized fully tiiat Shakespeare possessed a 
different kind of art m a very high degree the art of characterization and 
of depicting human passions “ Even in the control of sentiments and ex- 
pression, Dennis thought, Shakespeare was a master.’' Despite his cham- 
pioning the rules, despite his belief that Shakespeare lacked the art of 
plot-construction (one of the most important elements in tragedy), Denms 
was able, like Dryden, to transcend his own theory. He applied the pragmatic 
test to Shakespeare, and he concluded on the basis of this test that, even 
though he lacked the fine art of maiupnlating plot, the Bard was so completely 
a master of the passions “that they often touch us more without their due 
Preparations, than those of other Tragick Poets, who have all the Beauty of 
Design and all the Advantage of Incidents.”"* In brief, Shakespeare suc- 
ceeded in the fundamental aim of tragedy, often more brilliantly than those 
who followed carefully the rules of construction If Dennis insisted that 
Shakespeare would have done better had he known the rules, he was merel} 
urging the counsel of perfection, knowing full well that of all the plays in 
the world only the Oedipus of Sophocles approached the perfection of form 
that Aristotle had prescribed for tragedy ; *" and he intended thereby to serve 
warning on lesser writers that they were ill advised in following the example 
of Shakespeare, relying on genius to overcome the handicap of faulty con- 
struction He altered two of Shakespeare’s plays partly because the sad state 
of contemporary taste made such tinkering profitable, and he was always in 
need of money But it would be difficult to find any writer before 1760 whose 
praise of Shakespeare was more glowing, honest, and discriminating than 
that of Dennis” And though he was no scholar in the modem sense, his 
remarks on Shakespeare's learmng were the shrewdest and most penetrating 
comments on that subject published before Parmer’s well-known essay. It is 
worth noting that in the by-no-means negligible judgment of Theobald, no 
man in England better understood Shakesjieare than did John Dennis 

As one would expect of an Augustan writer and critic, Dennis had read 
Ben Jonson attentively, and considered him one of the greatest comic poets 
the world had seen, superior to the ancients, to other English poets, and 
probably to Moliere as well Only three of Jonson’s comedies apparently 
interested him greatly, the Alchymist, Volpone, and Epicoene, which he held 
to be the best (and the most regulai ) examples of English comedy.” Even in 
these three plays, howevci, he found certain defects, which he pointed out with 
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the penetration and originality of an exemplary critic *' He knew Bejanm 
and Oatthne, but he waa not overly impreaa^ by them for he thought, quite 
rightly, that they were founded on erroneous notions of tragedy.** His 
contention that their subjects were incapable of arousing either compassion 
or terror formed the basis of subsequent criticism of these two works.*' As with 
Shakespeare, Dennis devoted more space to observing Jonson’s faults than 
to proclaiming his beauties, but perhaps he was justified in view of the 
universal esteem in which these poets were held. At any rate, his criticism 
of Jonson was both original and penetrating, and probably shrewder than any 
other utterance on the subject in his time *' 

He apparently thought of Spenser as one of the four chief English poets, 
the other three being Shakespeare, Jonson, and Milton ** But he considered 
Spenser the least successful of the four. Though he never discussed him at 
any length or in any detail, yet one remark that he made indicates that he had 
read the Faene Queene with close attention,*' and he seems to have known 
something of Mother Jluhhards Tale and Cohn Clouts Come Home Agava** 
The Spenserian stanza appeared to him, as to most of his contemporaries, 
an essentially lyrical measure, unsuited to long or lofty poems “ The Faene 
Queene, he thought, because it broke the rules without showing evidence of 
sufficient genius or sublimity to compensate for the breach, fell far short of 
the excellence of the ancient epics '* In all of his writings Dennis showed 
no trace of a knowledge or understanding of medieial romance, and had no 
taste for the fabulous elements of literature. Spenser’s elaborate use of allegory 
would only have perplexed him, for he thought of literary allegory as a means 
of asserting an ethical proposition by means of unified plot or action, or of 
demonstrating the social or moral value of certain universal traits by em- 
liodying them in specific characters His interests lay in observing the manners 
and characters of civilized men, and the monsters of the Faene Queene must 
have appeared to be the products of a profligate, uncurbed fancy, not of reason 
Whether he was aware of the variety and brilliance of Spenser’s metrical effects 
we do not know , even if he had been, he would not have considered them of 
primary imjiortance He never wrote the criticism of Spenser which he 
oiiginaliy proposed to include in the Orounds of Cntmsm, but his scattered 
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remarks mdicate clearly enough that it would have been imperceptive and 
inadequate. That flexibility of mind, or sensitivity, displayed by John Hughes, 
who recognized that supernatural and allegorical creatures were justified in 
poetry if they are “amusing to the Imagination,” “ and who felt that poems 
might properly be based upon standards peculiar to their times, even if they 
differed widely from those of classical antiquity , that openness of mind which 
Matthew Prior showed in discussing the unity of the Faene Queens — ^these 
are virtues which Dennis lacked in his approach to Spenser 

As a critic of Milton Dennis merits the highest commendation. He was 
not the first Englishman, nor even the first critic, to recognize the genius 
of the great puritan poet but, as Professor Havens remarks, “The first great 
protagonist of Faradise Lost was . . John Dennis ” ” His was the fiist 
extensive and discriminating body of observations on Milton’s epic, and he 
was the first writer who measured it by the criteria of the Sublime, recently 
popularized by Boileau’s translation of Longinus, and pronounced it to be 
of surpassing excellence. He was the first critic who noted Milton’s power 
of stimulating the imagination by 8Uggestion,‘* and he was the first who 
approached Milton with a thoroughly formulated esthetic philosophy, which 
related such concepts as genius, imagination, variety, and the Sublime to the 
cardinal principles of art Paradise Lost, said Dennis, was “the greatest Poem 
that ever was written hy Man,” ““ surpassing even the epics of Homer and 
Virgil in sublimity, elevation, and ternble majesty Because of deliiueiicie* 
m his scholarship Dennis overestimated the extent of Milton’s oiigiiiulity, 
but his admirable ciitical sense enabled him to triumph notably over theory, 
for he was led to the conclusion that the very boldness of Milton iii breaking 
away from the rules helped him to achieve the end of epic poetry e\cn “better 
than the best of the Ancients ” That Dennis’s taste for the beauties of 
Paradise Lost was genuine and excellent is easily demonstrated The passages 
which he admired most are unquestionably among the finest iii Milton, and 
he was the first to extol many of them " Incidentally, it is a nice piece of 
irony that Dennis, who has been held up as an example ol the loimul critic 
of the school of Itymcr, devotes most of his criticism of Milton to exjiounding 
his beauties, whereas Addison, who professed scorn for the formal, tault-findmg 
critic, displayed a somewhat academic turn of mind in measuring Milton by 
the example of Homer and Virgil and according to the formal method ol 
Le Bossu. Dennis's ability to appreciate Milton, howeiei, had its limitations 
He knew II Penseroin,''" but he expressed no opinion of any ot the minor 
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poemB. Parade Rtgamed struck him as lieing a failure, and he apparently 
did not care for Samson Agonistes Of Milton’s prose works he was appar- 
ently most familiar with the tractate Of Education, which he quoted respect- 
fully. On the whole, it is probably safe to say that his taste for the noble and 
sublime in Milton was excellent but that his taste for the lyric beauty and 
subtle harmony of the poems was deficient He expressed an almost boundless 
admiration for Milton’s blank verse, but his own imitations of it fail to indicate 
a full understandmg or appreciation Yet his observations on Milton axe the 
most adequate and satisfying before the publication of the commentary by 
the Richardsons. 

In spite of his admiration for Dryden he never ranked him with the greatest 
English men of letters. Of the excellence of Dryden’s prose he seems to have 
been unaware, and he seldom referred to Dryden’s critical opinions unless to 
differ with them He thought of Dryden as one of the eight writers flourishing 
in the reign of Charles II who produced good and diverting comedies,®" but 
he never praised him as a comic poet so warmly as he praised Congreve, 
Wycherley, and Etherege. The bawdiness of Limherham disgusted him 
Apparently he thought more highly of the tragedies, though certainly not of 
the earlier ones, for he had a profound distaste for the rhymed heroic play 
In 1693, in the very act of condemning the Oedipus of Dryden and Iiee, he 
acknowledged Drjden’s great dramatic talents."* In 1719, while objecting 
to the moral of All for Love, he observed that the play had a noble first act 
and that Dryden had a genius for tragedy, though it was inferior to Shake- 
speare’s."" On the whole, he probably respected Dryden chiefly as a non- 
dramatic poet"’ His first letter to Dryden, in fact, compared him with 
Suckling, Cowley, Waller, and Denham,"" and expressed an excited interest 
m the translation of Virgil, omitting any mention of the plays. Sometimes 
he objected to the way in which Dryden had employed his poetic gifts, for 
he had no sympathy with the poet’s castigation of the whigs in Absalom and 
Achitofiiel and he thought that MacFlecknoe, though a beautiful work, was 
still a libel "‘ It speaks well for Dennis’s critical acumen that he thought 
the comedies fell short of excellence, and that, while admiring the poet’s great 
talents, he was inclined to regret their having often been squandered recklessly 
on trivial or unworthy objects As for his appreciation of Dryden's talents, 
there is no brief criticism at once so eloquent and so just as Dennis’s tribute 
to his departed friend, whom, he says, 

I infinitely esteem’d when living for the Solidity of his Thought, for the Spring, 
the Warmth, and the beautiful Turn of it, for the Power, and Variety, and Fulness 

Ibid 
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afbk Banaoay, for tbe Purity, the Perspicuity, tbe 
(whenever the following great Qualities are requird) 
and Majesty of his Style •* 

The most striking example of Dennis’s ability to detect merit in a poem 
which fell entirely outside tbe scope of classical criticism is his profound 
admiration for Butler’s Hudihras. which he placed in tbe category of burlesque 
poems, a type that was not held in high esteem during Dennis’s lifetime.*' 
His good sense prevented him from falling into the silly error of Dryden and 
Addison, who felt that the poem would have been better if it had been written 
in heroic couplets He saw that the rough and ready wit of Jlvdibras was of 
a piece with the rough and tumble tetrameter and the sometimes grotesque 
double or treble rhymes It is somewhat extraordinary that he should so far 
have overcome the prejudice of his age which favored a rather tame and 
colorless poetic diction as to praise the “vivacity and purity” in Butler’s 
language “wherever it was fit it should be pure,” ** for to most of his con- 
temporaries the vigorous, idiomatic English of Hvdibras smacked of lowness 
and buffoonery The peculiar combination of wit, shrewd and realistic obser- 
vation of men, good sense and homely wisdom, Dennis thought, raised Hudihras 
to the level of comedy, and on that level it was surpassed only by Wycherley’s 
Plain Healer.^' His recognition of the literary merits of the poem may have 
been facilitated by the prestige of Boileau’s Luinn, but his admiration for 
it was genuine beyond doubt Much of it he knew by heart, and throughout 
his whole career an appropriate passage seems always to have been on the tip 
of his pen whenever he required an illustration 

About John Oldham he says little, but what he does say goes straight to the 
point. Oldham, he thought, possessed wit and genius, and lacked delicacy and 
a good ear Oldham’s essentially manly spirit was bom to lash the vices of 
his age , his rugged verse was suited to his masculine temper, and he disdained 
softness and tenderness, which would have required a smoother verse Within 
his self-imposed limitations he succeeded admirably. 

In the mode of the day Dennis showered lavish compliments upon certain 
of the noble lords and literary patrons who dabbled in poetry Praise con- 

<*01 n, 400 To this tnbute should be added another pamuae, la-rhuiis less eloquent 
but even more discerning (n, 121) 

Mr Dryden, who had so many great Qualities, who refin’d the Language of our 
Bhynung Poetry, and improv'd its Harmony, who thought often, so finely, so justly, 
so greatly, so nobly, who had the Art of Reasoning very strongly in very elegant 
Verse and who of all our Rhyming Poets wrote beyond comparison with 
most Force, and with most Elevation, was often sacrific’d to his worthless 
Contemporaries 
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tamed m dedicatory addresses was conventionally fulsome, and can hardly 
be regarded as literary criticism Accordingly we are entitled to disconnt 
some of the fervor m Dennis’s praise of Buckinghamshire,'* Lansdowne,” 
and Dorset.’* Even in dedications he shows a little discrimination, however, 
for he compliments Dorset upon his taste and generosity (the latter of which 
was unquestionably one of his lordship’s virtues) rather than his achievements 
in literature But his praise of Buckinghamshire was at least in part sincere, 
for he frequently quoted from the Essay on Poetry and he defended it vehe- 
mently against Welsted’s attack ’• Equally extravagant and unfounded was 
his liking for Boscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse and transiatian of 
Horace’s Ars Poettca.'* Both Boscommon and Buckinghamshire were famous 
for strings of stale commonplaces which passed for criticism and which were 
conveyed in mediocre (and somewhat pretentions) verse , the fact that most 
of Dennis’s contemporaries were deceived about the merits of the poems does 
not entirely excuse his bad taste 

Dennis’s personal likes and dislikes were capable of leadmg his critical 
judgment astray, as we have seen in the ease of Sir Bichard Blackmore His 
long friendship with Itowe probably had something to do with his enthusiasm 
for that gentleman’s translation of Lucan," and his Iriendly relations with 
Theobald probably affected his judgment of the latter’s translation of 
Aeschylus ’* No doubt his whiggish sympathies disposed him favorably toward 
Ambrose Philips, but in this instance his critical faculties did not desert him , 
he merely asserted that Philips “has excelled his Contemporaries, both French 
and English, in Pastoral” " — a judgment in which many sensible individuals 
would have concurred More senous than his overestimatmg weak or mediocre 
poetry is his disregard of good poetry For a few years, at least, he was on 
amiable terms with Prior, but he says nothing of the finished art of Prior’s 
verse He expressed contempt for everythmg that Pope wrote, granting him 
only a certain knack of making smooth verses. He saw nothing of merit in 
the poetry of John Gay On the whole, his taste for the non-dramatic poetry 
of his contemporaries, with the exception of Milton, Dryden, Butler, and 
Oldham, leaves something to be desired 

But if his taste for prose was weak, and his taste for non-dramatic verse 
was not always good, his taste for the drama was extraordinarily good. It is 
doubtful if any of his contemporaries approached Dennis’s excellence in 
determining the worth of dramatists flourishing from 1660 to 1723 

He was correct in feeling that his age was a period of comedy rather than 
tragedy. Only a few tragedies pleased him to a height, whereas there were 
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many comedies which he admired. Of all the tragic poets he professed the 
greatest respect for Otway, though he recognized his limitations Otway, he 
said, “had a Faculty in touching the softer Passions beyond both Ancients and 
Modems, if you except only Eunptdes.” •“ While he was greatly impressed 
by “the movmg meltmg Tenderness” of Otway,*' he was never tempted to 
rank him with Shakespeare, who was master of terror, one of the chief passions 
in the experience of the Sublime The Orphan, which he considered one of 
the best, as well as one of the most regular, of English tragedies,** excelled 
in its power of raising compassion, not terror.** His attitude toward Otway 
becomes clear in a comparison of Otway and Shakespeare Shakespeare had 
a genius for tragedy and a very good talent for comedy, Otway had a talent 
for both tragedy and comedy.** The distinction is a good one. 

One quality which Otway lacked as a tragic poet Dennis found and admired 
in the Works of Nathaniel Lee fire and enthusiasm *° Lee’s gifts for tragedy 
were as natural and unmistakable as were Etherege’s for comedy *° But though 
Dennis praised Lee’s talents as a tragic poet he did not overestimate the virtues 
of Lee’s tragedies Caesar Borgta appeared to him a lamentable performance,*' 
Dryden was given credit for the chief virtues of the Oedtpus,“ and the Rival 
Queens seemed marred by false fury and fustian *" Lee’s i cry considerable 
abilities were manifest in occasional dashes rather than in the sustiiiiied powei 
of an entire play This is by no means obtuse criticism 

Concerning Nicholas Rowe as a dramatist, strangely enough, Dennis says 
nothing at all except that Cibber had unwisely rejected his Ambiiious Step- 
Mother, which the critic presumably admired.’* He mentions no plays by 
Southeme, apart from one somewhat disparaging reference to the Spartan 
Dame, but commends “that admirable Talent for touching the Passions which 
he has shewn in his Tragedies ” *' Lansdowne’s Heroick Love, which he con- 
sidered one of the best and most regular of English tragedies,” deserves rather 
less praise than Dennis was inclmed to grant it, but it is not without genuine 
merit. As for Addison’s Cato, regardless of Ins motives for attacking it, Dennis 
was fundamentally in the right It was pretentious and hollow. He saw no 
virtue in its observing the unities because it lost thereby the impression of 
jirobability Its chief character, Cato, was unsuited to the requirements ot 
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tragedy, for as a more or lesg successful Stoic he had trained himself to be 
mdifferent to the slings and arrows of fortune Moreover, the incidents 
relating to the loves of Lucia and Marcia, according to Dennis, were unneces- 
sary and improbable, laden with delicate scruples and finicking sentiments 
ridiculously out of place The tragedy failed to move pity or terror 
For having recogniaed the talents and limitations of Otway, for havmg 
discerned the gifts as well ns the shortcomings of Di’vden and Iiee, for having 
commended the abilities in tiugedy of Southerne and — by inference — of Kowe, 
and for having sounded the hollowness of Cato, ns well as its dangerous excur- 
sions into sentimentality, Dennis is entitled to a large mcasuce of credit 
Those whom lie admired most foi then atluevemeiits in tragedy were probably 
the ablest tragic poets of his age 

His good judgment and serisitiiity iii triticising eontemporary comedies and 
comic poets are no less noteworthy The authois of comedy whom he especially 
approved of were Wycherley, Diydeu, Etherege, Buckingham, Shadwell, 
Crowne, Otway, Sir llohert Howard, Congievc and Vanbrugh With the 
possible exception of Sedlei Faic|ulinr ('ibber, anil Steele, one would not 
(lire to add to tins list 

His prime favorite was piobahly Wyihoilcy, wliohe Ptatti Dealer he con- 
stantly referred to Mtliougli iwmi of hit- loiUeniiioraries, he thought, had 
attained the e-vielleiue of Jonsoii in lomedy "* he still spoke of Wyelieiley 
with the deepest rcspcit, adnniiiig his cominaiiil of wit and satire"* The 
sharpness of Wydieilev s satire, flic almost savage c.ii iiestiiess found m certain 
passages of his plavs, undouliledlv ap^Hmled to the eiitic’s essentially stem 
and sober mind, but he was .iKo aware ot the plavw right’s gifts of realistic 
portrayal, of difl'erentiatiiig diaiaiteis, and ot composing dialogue charac- 
teiiiSed by spaiklo and liveliness. He analy/es only one comedy by Wycherley, 
the Plain Dealer, but his. biicf comments iijioii tins are so just and penetrating 
that we me convinced he understood the comic spirit and art of its author 
To the diarge that Wvcherley had loiiloundecl his idninietors by makmg them 
all equally wittv Dennis replied that the plavwnght was obliged to moke them 
witty because wit was a jirev ailing disease during the reign of Charles II, 
that tlierc aie different kinds of wit. and that Wydierlev had given his fools, 
coxcombs, and men of sense eaeh a kind ol wit appropriate to his character ** 
In hib shrewd analysis of the famous scene between Olivia and Novel Dennis 
provides us witli an approach to the Restoration comedy of manners which 
we cannot afford to overlook Although the scene appeals to be charged with 
wit. a close luspeetion lev cals that all the wit comes from the mouth of Olivia, 
yet by such devices us intciiui>ti>ns and quiik letoits, the elfc'ct of energy 
and vivacity is si, well established tli.il even Novel seems witty’"’ 
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In 1696 Dennis wrote to Congreve, assuring him that he was, after 
Wycherley, the best writer of comedy then living." His opinion of Cangieve 
apparently was not altered by the dramatist’s subsequent work. He honored 
Congreve for “the Humour and Spirit, and Art and Grace” of his plays.” 
In 1717 he paused in his Remarles upon Pope's Homei to pay his respect to 
The Way of the World, 

which berades that it wa« equal to moat of the former [comedies of Congreve] 
in those pleasant Humours which the Laughers so much requirt', had some certain 
Scenes in it, which were writ with so much Grace and Delicacy, that they alone 
were worth an entire Comedy •• 

It IS clear from these few remarks alone that he was aware of signal differences 
lietween the two comic poets. The distinctive traits of Wycherley were wit, 
satire, and vivacity , those of Congreve, humour, grace, and delicacy. It waa 
characteristic of Dennis that he should prefer the sober realism and the lively 
satire of Wycheilcy to the grace and delicacy of Congreve’s art Though grace 
and delicacy, together with ease and elegance of dialogue, were elements of 
comedy that Dennis admired, they were not sufficient to compensate foi a lack 
of moral purpose in the satire 

It IS a mark of Dennis’s good sense that he recognised the excellence of 
Shadwell as a comic poet. As we have seen, he described MacFlecknoe as a 
beautiful libel, but a libel none the less Shadwell, he thought, “could not 
but have a true Taste of Comedy, since he was so ]ust a Writer of it ” The 
“filth” of Epiom Wells was distasteful to lum,’“’ but he jiiaised the Square 
of Alsaiia as a very good and entertaining comedy As a critic who pro- 
claimed that humour is more important in comedy than wit, as an admirer 
of the didactic tone and the satiric earnestness of Ben Jonson, Dennis naturally 
inclined toward Shadwell, the champion of Jonson and the comedy of humours 
At a time when Shadwell was sunk in reputation Dennis maintained a charac- 
teristic independence of judgment, asserting that in comic poetry hasty Shad- 
well “was certainly very much superiour to Dryden ” 

For Ktherege Dennis felt a strong, but discriminating, admiration His 
defense of the Man of Mode was based upon three mam contentions that the 
chief characters of the play were true to nature, that their manners reflected 
realistically the actual manners of their day, and that in its development of 
the ndiculum, especially in the character of Sir Foplmg, the play held to the 
proper spirit of comedy Etherege, he admitted, displayed one serious defl- 
ciencj, haling little or no talent for managing a plot,'"* but to offset this 
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lack he came nearer than any other modem writer to achievmg the charm and 
grace of Terence’s dialogue In 1722 Dennis saw no reason for abandoning 
the judgment which men of taste in the reign of Charles II had formed of 
Etherege, that his most distinguished gift was the art of dialogue — dialogue 
characterized by purity and simplicity, elegance, foice and vivacity, together 
with the utmost grace and delicacy 

These four poets, Wycherley, Congreve, Shad well, and Etherege, appeared 
to Dennis as the finest writers of comedy in his age It is possible that modem 
students of the Augustan drama would add a name or two to this list, but 
they would hardly subtract a name from it. And the list is the more imposing 
in that the reasons which Dennis gives foi admiring the work of each writer 
are reasons that still appear valid 

His short biographical account of John t'rowne contains incidental com- 
ments on two of that author’s comedies Ctly Pohtiques struck him as an 
agreeable play, and with Sir Courtly Nice he was enraptured The latter, 
though he saw in it neither the masculine satire of Wycherley nor the grace 
and charm of Etherege, still impressed him as being worthy of the greatest 
comic poet in any age On the subject of Colley Cibber he was heavily preju- 
diced and unfair, underestimating the future laureate’s talents, yet he 
recognized that Love’s Last Shift, probably Cibber’s best, was an excellent 
comedy, good in structure, characteiizatiun, and dialogue He credited 
Dryden and Ota ay with talents in comedy, but no one work of theirs in that 
genre seems to have impressed him, he mentions only Otway’s Souldteri 
fortune, and that meiely for its bawdiness Buckingham’s Rehearsal was 
drawn upon frequently for quotation or illustration, but he seems to have 
regarded it primarily as an effective piece of criticism demonstratmg his 
lordship’s well-known wit He commended Vanbrugh as the author of several 
“very agreeable” comedies,”” but said nothing more of them. His omission 
of Sedlcy from the list of good comic poets is somewhat surprising, he 
apparently thought of him as a wit and a man of taste.”’ and a lyric poet 
For the omission of Farqiihar’s name no obvious explanation presents itself 

In his criticism of Steele’s work in comedy Dennis was as clearly prejudiced 
as in his remarks on Sir llichard’s jicriodical essays Yet his shrewdness and 
good judgment are manifest in the midst of his prejudices Despite the fair 
face of the Conscious Lovers there is a disease rotting its bones, and Dennis 
saw the symptoms and diagnosed the disease. As Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
has observed, Dennis showed a good measure of penetration and sensitivity in 
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pointing out that the sort of comedy represented by the Cmmcunis Lovers was 
neither realistic nor funny, and that therefore it was fundamentally bad 
He confessed that he found the catastrophe of the play very moving, but 
not even this consideration could blind him to the fact that Steele had pro- 
ceeded on false ideas of virtue and false ideas of comedy Other contemporaries 
objected to Sir Richard’s mingling tears with laughter, but none expressed 
the objections so clearly and cogentlv as Dennis 

From this brief survey of Dennis’s critical judgments of English men of 
letters a few noteworthy conclusions present themselves In the first place, 
he was, as I have intimated above, deficient in his feeling for good prose — and 
that in spite of the fad that Ills own prose was often bold, sinewy, clear, and 
vigorous, full of those \irtues which the colloquially flavored, highly idiomatic 
prose of Bachaid, Rynier, and Collier offer us In the second place, though 
he paid no attention to the true lyric, either because he had no car for it oi 
because he thought it was of trivial consequence, though he was blinil to the 
value of the folk ballad, he was not lacking m taste for non-dramatic poetry as 
a whole Of the writers who flourished in his age he admired Milton, Drydeii, 
Butler, Cowley, Waller, Denham, Rochester, Dorset, Oldham and Ambrose 
Philips Undouhtcdly he overestimated the charms ol Philips, just as he was 
overly iinjiressed with the poems of Blackmore KobLommon, and Buckingham- 
shire Undoubtedly he was blind to the ments of Pope and Qay, and possibly of 
Prior Yet in the mam he did well, .ind the fact that he wrote jieiietratirigly 
and disciiiiimatiugly of poets so great and so different as Milton and Drydcn 
testifies to hib conii>etence and to a leasonable lireadth in his tastes In the 
third place, he was specially qualified by interest ami by training as a critic 
of tbe diaiiia, es|ieciallv of tomwlv, and in tins realm he was admirable 
Although Ills remiiikb on individual writeis and on bpecjhc works weie inci- 
dental to Ins thief jiuiposes (to lay down and establish the princiiiles of good 
writing, to defend the stage, and to shield the public taste from false lights), 
he has said ciiougli to convince us that he could distinguish merit in the 
contemporary drama and, what is more, that he could define adequately the 
qualities which made up the excellence of particular writers hi Ins criticism 
of non-dramatic poetry he was peihaps excessively attentive to such matteis 
as rational intent, ethical purpose, form and construction, but in his criticism 
of comedy he was keenly awaie of the artistic values of grace, charm, and 
delicacy — the more intangible values of art It is highly doubtful if another 
Augustan could be found who appioaches Dennis as a dramatic critic in 
soundness and sensitivity 

In the previous section I have tned to mclicdtc that Dennis championed the 
rules not as a set of inviolable laws which every author must follow but as a 
set of principles designed to give direction, form, and compactness to a work 
of art In the review ol Ins critical judgments of English men of letters it 
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should be apparent that he was not appreciably hampered by the roles. The 
rules were primarily concerned with dramatic poetry, and it was in his criti- 
cism of the drama that Dennis’s finest talents as a critic were manifest Where 
Dennis was notably deficient (as in bis feeling for prose, for the true lyric, 
and for the fairy way of writing), the best taste of his age was notably 
deficient. He did not, for the most part, diverge sharply from the taste of 
his age, but the aspects of Augustan taste and critical theory reflected in his 
writings do not suggest that his age was generally obtuse or insensitive. 

Finally, one is entitled to observe that the picture of Dennis as a sour, 
snarling fellow so devoted to his picayune rules that he denounced the best 
art produced in his time is not even an amusing caricature It is a work of 
imagmation, compounded of whimsey and a blissful d'siegard of the facts 




AN ESSAY ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS 
OP SHAKE8PEAR 
1712 

To the llight lloiiouiiible (ieokue Granville, Esq, Secretary at War. 
SIR. 

AN Addiess ot this iiatnie, made upon your Advancement to one of the 
/% principal Employments of the State, and made by one who has had 
-Z. jL the Honour to be known to yon go many Years, might be pretended by 
malicious People to be a Homage rather to your Fortune and Power, than a 
due Bespect to your Mei-it and Virtue, if it were not publickly known, that I 
formerly applied my self to vou in the same manner, when you were much 
more distinguished bj' Merit and Virtue, than by Fortune and Power 

But if aiiv one farther maliciously urges, that, even when I formerly applied 
my self to you, by the distinguishing Qualities of your Mind and Person, 1 
foresaw vour Fortune and Power , to him I answer, m order to vindicate the 
Reputation of my Sinccritv and mv Disinterestedness, that tho’ I saw very 
well that those great Qualities fitted \Ir Oranvxlle for the most illustrious 
Employments, yet ivho could have ever imagin’d that any Man living had 
Merit enough to raise liiin in spight ol so many unfortunate Virtues with 
which that Merit was attended, in spigbt of not only a true Poetical Genius, 
but a Frankness, a Probity, a matchless Integrity, a Sincerity worthy of Heroick 
Times, and a most untainted Honour’ 

But tho’ vour Character were less conspicuous, and what I had formerly 
done were intirelv forgot, the numerous and powerful Obligations I have to 
you, would more than justify this Address, and the omitting the first Oppor- 
tunity of making you a puhlick Acknowleilgment would look like black Ingrati- 
tude You have taken such Care of my Interest with others at a most season- 
aide Conjuncture, and have >our self made me a Present so noble, and so 
extraordinary, at a time w'hen I stood most in need of it, that how few alive 
liave Spirit and Magiianimitv to do any thing like it’ At least T defy any one 
to name that living Man, who in u private Capacity has done any thing like it 
I know' very well indeed that you are very far from desiring such a publick 
Acknowledgment, that you aim at nothing by doing daily good, but the God- 
like Plea«iiie which results from your Actions; and that others perhaps may 
censure me for sacrificing lour Modesty to my own Vanity For to publish to 
the World that T have been oblig’d in an cxtraordinar> manner by a Person 
so universally esteem’d and distinguish’d, that one of the very few Things in 
which the most violent of both Parties agree, is the Character of Mr. Oranville, 
will be thought to be the Result of uncommon Vanity, by those who have not 
Goodness enough to believe it to be the Effect of a lively Gratitude. 

But tho’. Sir. I had no Obligation to vou, and yon had no other Merit but 
that of peifectly understanding an Ait which you have perfectly practis’d 
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VIZ. the Art which is the Subject of the following Treatise, that Treatise would 
be by Bight of l^ature yours. Bor to whom can an Essay upon the Genius and 
Writings of Shdkespear be so properly address’d, as to him who best under- 
stands Shakespear, and who has most improv’d him? I would not give this 
just Encomium to the Jew of Ventee, if 1 were not convinc’d from a long Ex- 
perience of the Penetration and Force of your Judgment, that no Exaltation 
can make you asham’d of your former noble Art; that you know it to he a 
Weakness barely to imagine, that the most noble and most exalted of all Arts, 
and the most difficult to excel in, can render a Man less qualified for publick 
Business, or for the first Employments of the State ; that all the great States- 
men who have liest succeeded in Affairs of Government, have either writ Poems, 
or Treatises concerning Poetry. The most ancient of Historians and Ijegisla- 
tors, Moses, at least of those whose Laws and Histones remain, has given us a 
pathetick and a lofty Poem upon tlie Passage of the Red Sea. 

The Athenian Legislator Solon thought it not in the least below his Dignity 
to render Moral Virtue lovely by the Charms of Verse And Lncedemonuin 
Lyeurgus, even the rigid and the austere Lyeurgus, thought it an Employment 
worthy of his Wisdom and Virtue, to restore and publish the immortal Works 
of Homer Having the same Opinion of that Prince of Poets that Horace 
afterwartls had , that his Poems would lietter instruct Mankind in Virtue than 
they could be possibly taught by Prose The most illustrious Writers of Poli- 
ticks among the Oreetans, Plato and Anstotle, one of them had a figurative 
a lofty and a Poetick Prose , and the other, who may be call’d the Legislator 
of Parnassus, wrote the Laws of Tragedy so exactly and so truly in Beasou 
and Nature, that succeeding Criticka have writ justly and reasonably upon 
that Art no farther than they have adhered to their great Master’s Notions 
Tacitus, the very Oracle of Modern Statesmen, has a Stile that is warm, and 
daring, and figurative, that is to say Poetick Machiavel the Prince of Modern 
Politicians, if we except but one of our own Country-men, wrote more than 
one Comedy, and more than one Poem has been attempted by our British 
Politician Harrington The two Princes of Poets may easily be proved to’vo 
been great Statesmen; Homer particularly made choice of a Moral, which in 
his Time, when Greece with the Islands of the ^goean was divided into petty 
Sovereignties, was the fundamental Maxim of their Politicks and their true 
Interest, which Moral was, as Sallust afterwards express’d it, Concordw res 
parvcB crescunt, Viscordvd maxima ddabuntur, from whose noblest Poem you 
formerly gave as a 'Priigedy, in which, in Imitation of Homer, you are daring 
yet just, fiery yet regular, sublime yet natural and perspicuous, chast yet allur- 
ing, and eaaie yet strong and powerful. 

But to come to the more active Part of Government, the greatest Monarchs 
and Captains and Ministers of State that ever were known in the World, either 
were or would have been great Poets When Athens flourish’d in all her Glory, 
their Poets and their famous Writers were they who directed their Counsels, 
and led their Armies to Battel Alexander read nothing but the Works ol 
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Homer while he conquer’d the Orient. In Borne, the greatest Captain that 
flourish’d in the Tune of the Commonwealth vouchsafed his Assistance to a 
Comick Poet And the two first Ccesars were proud to write Tragedies with 
those fatal Hands that were victorious over the Universe. Mecctnas, at the 
Time that he was first Minister to the Emperor of the World, was not only 
the greatest Patron of the Muses that ever was, but endeavour’d to be himself 
a Poet. If we descend to Modern Times, Rtchluu, who laid the Foundation of 
the French Qieatiiess, wrote more than one Uramatick Poem, with that very 
right Hand which dictated to the Cabinets of so many Sovereign Princes, and 
directed the successful Motions of so many conquering Commanders. And that 
Greatness, which upon a French Poetick Foundation was in the Space of less 
than one Century rais’d to an insupportable Height, was in less than twenty 
Years sapp’d and undermin’d and overturn’d by a British Poetick Ministry 
It being undeniable, that several of the Persons who made the chief Figures 
in both the old and the new Ministry were Poets I make no doubt, iSir, but 
the time will come when you will be distinguish’d by the Wisdom and Reach 
of your Counsels, as much as you were formerly by fte Spirit and Justness of 
your Writings For the very A'irtucs which we once were afraid would hinder 
your Advancement even ui the moat virtuous Couit, are now like to preserve 
and support your Interest since you have had an Opportunity of publickly 
practising them so long ’Tia impossible to behold that Ardor, that Sinceritv 
and that Alacrity, with which vou every Dav endeavour to do good to your 
Fellow -Creatures, without lovmg you, and without wishing, as well as hoping, 
that you may be the peculiar Care of Providence, which by advancing you to 
one of tile most eminent Stations would provide for Thousands. But when we 
behold that Ardor, and that Alacrity, attended with such an attractive Sweet- 
ness, and such a manly Grace, and with a Nobility which God and Nature 
seem to have imprinted both on your Mind and Person, we have no longer 
Power over our selves, hut give up all our Affections to you, and not only 
wish, but firmly believe that since God and Nature have given you those sev- 
eral Excellencies which were the undoubted Original of all Political Nobility, 
they have detei min’d you to succeed to the most extensive Fortunes and Titles 
of your Noble Ancestors, which is warmly desir’d and earnestly expected by 
all who have the Honour to know you, but more especially by, 

BIB. 

Your most Oblig’d, 
most Humble, and 

most Faithful Servant, 
John Dennis 
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Uii the Genius and Writings of Shasespbak. 
To Mr. 


LETTER I 


Feb. 1. 17}-^^ 


HIF, 

I Here wnd jou tho Tragedy ol Conolanus, which I have alter’d from the 
Original of Shakeipear, and with it a short Aeconnt of the Qemus and 
Writings of that Author, both which you desired me to send to you the last time T 
had the good Foituiie to see you But I send them both upon this condition, 
that you will with your usual Sincerity tell me your Sentiments both of the 
Poem and of the Criticism 

Shakespear was one of the greatest Genius’s that the World e’er saw for the 
Tragiek Stage Tho’ he lay under greater Disadvantages than any of his Suc- 
cesBors, yet had he greater and more gennine Beauties than the best and great- 
est of them And what makes the brightest Glory of his Character, thosi' 
Beauties were entirely his own, and owing to the Force of his own Nature, 
whereas his Faults were owing to his Education, and to the Age that he liv’d 
in. One may say of him as they did of Homer, that he had none to imitate, and 
IS himself inimitable His Imaginations were often as just, as they were bold 
and strong He had a natural Discretion which never con’d have been taught 
him, and his Judgment was strong and penetrating. He seems to have wanted 
nothing but Time and Leisure for Thought, to have found out those Buies of 
which he appears so ignorant His Characters are always drawn justly, exactly 
graphiciillv, except where he fail’d by not knowing History or the Poetical 
Art He has for the most part more fairly distinguish’d them than any of his 
Successors have done, who have falsified them, or confounded them, by making 
Love the predominant Quality in all He had so fine a Talent for touching the 
Passions, and they are so lively in him, and so truly in Nature, that they often 
touch us more without their due Preparations, than those of other Tragick 
Poets, who have all the Beauty of Design and all the Advantage of Incidents 
His Mastei-J’assion was Terroi, which be has often mov’d so powerfully and 
so w oiiderfnlly, that we may justly conclude, that if he had had the Advantage 
of Art and Learning, he wou’d have surpass’d the very best and strongest of 
the Ancients His Paintings are often so beautiful and so lively, so graceful 
and so powerful, especially where he uses them in order to move Terror , that 
there is nothing perhaps more accomplish’d in our English Poetry, His Senti- 
ments for the most part in his best Tragedies, are noble, generous, easie and 
natural, and adapted to the Persons who use them His Expression is in many 
Places good and pure after a hundred Years, simple tho’ elevated, graceful 
tho’ hold, and easie tho’ strong He seems to have been the very Original of 
our English Tragical Harmony , that is the Harmony of Blank Verse, diversi- 
fyed often by Dissyllable and Trissyllahle Terminations For that Diversity 
distinguishes it from Heroick Harmony, and bringing it nearer to common 
Use, makes it more proper to gam Attention, and more fit for Action and 
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Dialogue. Such Veise we make when we arc writing Prose, wc make such 
Verse in common Conversation 

If Shakespear had these great Qualities by Nature, w’hat would he not have 
been, if he had join’d to so happy a Genius Ijearning and the Poetical Art 
For want of the latter, our Author has sometimes made gross Mistakes in the 
Characters which he has drawn from History, against the Equality and Con- 
veniency of Manners of hia Dramatical Persons Witness Menemus in the 
following Tragedy, whom he has made an errant Buffoon, which is a great 
Absurdity For ho might as well have imagin’d a grave majestick Jack- 
Pvddvng, as a Buffoon in a Roman Senator Anfidms the General of the 
VoUnatis is shewn a base and a profligate Villain. He has offended against 
the Equality of the Manners even in his Hero himself For Conolanus who 
in the first part of the Tragedy is shewn so open, so frank, so violent, and so 
magnanimous, is represented in the latter part by Aufidtus, which is contra- 
dicted by no one, a flattering, fawning, cringing, insinuating Traytor 

For want of this Poetical Art, Shakespear hai introduced things into his 
Tragedies, which are against the Digmty of that noble Poem, as the Rabble in 
Jithus CiBsar, and that in Cortolanus , tho’ that in f’onolanus offends not onlv 
against the Dignity of Tragedy, but against the Truth of History likewise, 
and the Customs of Ancient Rome, and the Majesty of *he Roman People, ns 
we shall have occasion to shew anon 

For want of this Art, he has made his Incidents less moving, less surprizing, 
and less wonderful Ho has been so far from seeking those fine Occasions to 
move with which iiii Action furnish’d according to Art would have furnish’d 
him, that he seems rather to have industriously avoided them He makes 
Conolanus, upon his Sentence of Banishment, take his leave of his Wife and 
his Mother out of sight of the Audience, and so has purposely as it were avoided 
a great occasion to move 

If we are willing to allow, that Shakespear by sticking to the bare Events 
of History, has mov’d more than any of his Successors, yet his just Admirers 
must confess, that if he had had the Poetical Art, he would have mov’d ten 
times more For ’tie impossible that by a bare Historical Play he could move 
so much as he would have done by a Fable 

We find that a Romance entertains the generality of Mankind witti more 
Satisfaction than History, if they read only to be entertain’d; but if they read 
History thro’ Pride or Ambition, they bring their Passions along with them, 
and that alters the case Nothing is more plain than that even in an Historical 
Relation some Parts of it, and some Events, please more than others. And 
therefore a Man of Judgment, who sees why they do so, may in forming a 
Fable, and disposing an Action, please more than an Historian can do For 
the just Fiction of a Fable moves us more than an Historical Relation can do, 
for the two following Reasons First, by reason of the Communication and 
mutual Dependence of ite Parts. For if Passion springs from Motion, then 
the Obstruction of that Motion or a counter Motion must obstruct and check 
the Passion And therefore an Historian and a Writer of Historical Plays 
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paBsing from Events of one nature to Events ol another nature without a due 
Preparation, must of necessity stifle and confound one Passion by another 
The second Reason why the Fiction of a Fable pleases us more, than an His- 
torical Relation can do, is, because in an Historical Relation we seldom are 
acquainted with the true Causes of Events, whereas in a feign’d Action which 
IS duly constituted, that is, which has a just beginning, those Causes always 
appear. For ’tis observable, that both m a Poetical Fiction and an Historical 
Ration, those Events are the most entertaining, the most surprizing, and the 
most wonderful, m which Providence most plainly appears. And ’tis for this 
Reason that the Author of a just Fable, must please more than the Writer of 
an Historical Relation The Good must never fail to prosper, and the Bad 
must be always punish’d Otherwise the Incidents, and particularly the Catas- 
trophe which 18 the grand Incident, are liable to be imputed rather to Chance 
than to Almighty Conduct and to Sovereign Justice The want of this impar- 
tial Distribution of Justice makes the Conolanus of Shakespear to be without 
Moral "Tis true indeed Conolanus is kill’d by those Foreign Enemies with 
whom he had openly sided against his Country, which seems to be an Event 
worthy of Providence, and would look as if it were contriv’d by infinite Wis- 
dom, and executed by supreme Justice, to make Conolanus a dreadful Example 
to all who lead on Foreign Enemies to the Invasion of their native Country , 
if there were not something in the Pate of the other Characters, which gives 
occasion to doubt of it, and which suggests to the Sceptical Reader tliat this 
might happen by accident For Aufidius the principal Murderer of Conolanus, 
who in cold Blood gets him assassinated by Rufiians, instead of leaving him 
to the Law of the Country, and the Justice of the Volscian Senate, and who 
commits so black a Crime, not by any erroneous Zeal, or a mistaken publick 
Spirit, but thro’ Jealousy, Envy, and inveterate Malice , this Assassinator not 
only survives, and survives unpunish’d, but seems to be rewarded for so detes- 
table an Action , by engrossing all those Honours to himself which Conolanus 
before had shar’d with him But not only Aufidius, but the Roman Tribunes, 
Stetntus and Brutus, appear to me to cry aloud for Poetick Yengeance For 
they are guilty of two Faults, neither of which ought to go unpuiiish’d The 
first in procuring the Banishment of Conolanus If they were really jealous, 
that Conolanus had a Design on their Liberties, when he stood for the Con- 
sulship, it was but just that they should give him a Repulse, but to get the 
Champion and Defender of their Country banish’d upon a pretended Jealousy 
was a great deal too much, and could proceed from nothing but that Hatred 
and Malice which they had conceiv’d against him, for opposing their Institu- 
tion. Their second Fault lay in procuring this Sentence by indirect Methods, 
by exasperating and mfiaming the People by Artifices and Insinuations, by 
taking a base Advantage of the Open-beartedness and Violence of Conolanus, 
and by oppressing him with a Sophistical Argument, that he aim’d at Sover- 
eignty, because he had not delivered into the Publick Treasury the Spoils which 
he had taken from the Antiates. As if a Design of Sovereignty could be reason- 
ably concluded from any one Act ; or any one could think of bringing to pass 
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such a Design, by eternally favouiing the Patricians, and disobliging the 
Fopid^. For we need make no doubt, but that it was among the young 
Patricians that Cortolanus distributed the Spoils which were tahen from tlie 
Anttatesi whereas nothing but caressing the Populace could enslave the Eoman 
People, as Caesar afterwards very well saw and experienc’d So that this Injus- 
tice of the Tribunes was the original Cause of the Calamity which afterwards 
befel their Country, by the Invasion of the Volsnans, under the Conduct of 
Coriolanus. And yet these Tribunes at the end of the Play, like Aufidtus, 
remain unpumsh’d. But indeed Shakespear has been wanting in the exact 
Distribution of Poetical Justice not only in his Oonolanus, but in most of his 
best Tragedies, in which the Guilty and the Innocent perish promiscuously, 
as Duncan and Banquo in Mackheth, as likewise I^ady Macduffe and her Chil- 
dren , Desdemona in Othello , Cordelui, Kent, and King Lear, m the Tragedy 
that bears his Name , Brutus and Porem in Julius Ctpsar, and young Hamlet 
in the Tragedy of Hamlet. For tho’ it may be said in Defence of the last, that 
Hamlet had a Design to kill his Uncle who then reign’d , yet this is justify’d 
by no less than a Call from Heaven, and raising up one from the Dead to urge 
him to it The Good and the Bad then perishing promiscuously in the best of 
Shakespear^s Tragedies, there can be cither none or yery weak Instruction in 
them For such promiscuous Events call the Government of Providence into 
Question, and by Scepticks and Libertines are resolv’d into Chance. I humbly 
conceive therefore that this want of Dramatical Justice m the Tragedy of 
Cortolanus, gave occasion for a just Alteration, and that I was oblig’d to sacri- 
fice to that Justice Aufidius and the Tribunes, as well as Cortolanus 

Thus have we endeavour’d to shew, that for want of the Poetical Art, 
Shakespear lay under very great Disadvantages At the same time we must 
own to his Honour, that he has often perform’d Wonders without it, in spight 
of the Judgment of so great a Man as Horace, 

Nalura ficret laudabile carmen, an arte, 

QueesUum est ego nec sludtum sini dtmte vend, 

Nec rude quid promt video tngenium, altenus sic 

Altera poecil oprm res, & con)mal amice 

But from this very Judgment of Horace we may justly conclude, that Stiake- 
spear would have wonderfully surpass’d himself, if Art had been join’d to 
Nature There never was a greater Genius in the World than Virgil He was 
one who seems to have been born for this glorious End, that the Roman Muse 
might exert in him the utmost Force of her Poetry And his admirable and 
dmne Beauties are manifestly owing to the happy Confederacy of Art and 
Nature It was Art that contriv’d that mcoraparable Design of the ^nens, 
and it was Nature that executed it. Could the greatest Genius that ever was 
infus’d into Earthly Mold by Heaven, if it had been unguided and unassisted 
by Art, have taught him to make that noble and wonderful Use of the Pythag- 
orean Transmigration, which he makes in the Sixth Book of his Poem? Had 
Virgil been a circular Poet, and closely adher’d to History, how could the 
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Romans have been transported witli that immitable Episode of Dido, which 
broug)it a-fresh into their Minds the Carthaginian War, and the dreadful 
Hannibal J When ’tis evident that that admirable Episode is so little owing 
to a faithful observance of History, and the exact order of Time, that *ti8 
deriv’d from a very bold but judicious Violation of these; it being undeniable 
that Dido liv’d almost 300 Years after JSneas Yet is it that charming Epi- 
sode that makes the chief Beauties of a third Part of the Poem. For the 
Destruction of Troy it self, which is so divinely related, is still more admirable 
by the Effect it produces, which is the Passion of Dido 
I should now proceed to shew under what Disadvantages Shakespear lay for 
want of being conversant with the Ancients. But 1 have already writ a long 
Letter, and am desirous to know how you relish what has been already said 
before I go any farther For 1 am unwilling to take more Pams before I am 
sure of giving you some Pleasure. 1 am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble, faithful Seirnnl 


LETTER II 


Feb (., 


SIR, 

U PON the Encouragement I Imve receiv’d from you, I shall proceed to 
shew under what Disadvantages Shakespear lay for want of being con- 
versant with the Ancients But because 1 have lately been m some Conversa- 
tion, where they would not allow, but that he was acquainted with the Ancients, 
I shall endeavour to make it appear that he was not , and the shewing that in 
the Method in which I pretend to convinc*e the Reader of it, will sufficientli 
prove, what Ineonveniencies he lay under, and what Errors he committed for 
want of being conversant with them But here we must distinguish between 
the several kinds of Acquaintance A Man may be said to be acquainted with 
another who never was but twice in his Company, but that is at the best a 
superficial Acquaintance, from which neither very great Pleasure nor Profit 
can be deriv’d. Our Business is here to shew, that Shakespear had no familiai 
Acquaintance with the Oraaan and Roman Authors For if he was familiarli 
conversant with them, how comes it to pass that he wants Art? Is it that he 
studied to know them in other things, and neglected that only in them, which 
chiefly tends to the Advancement of the Art of the Stage’ Or is it that he 
wanted Discernment to see the Justness, and the Qreatness, and the Earmom 
of their Designs, and the Reasonableness of those Rules upon which those 
Designs are founded ’ Or how come his Successors to have that Discernment 
which he wanted, when they fall so much below him in other things’ How 
comes he to have been guilty of the grossest Faults in Chronology, and how 
come we to find out those Faults ’ In his Tragedy of Troylus and Cressida, 
he mtroduces Hector speaking of Aristofle, who was born a thousand Years 
after the Death of Hector In the same Play mention is made of Hilo, which 
IS another very great Fault in Chronology. Alexander is mention’d in Oorio- 
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lanus, tho* that Conqueror of the Orient liv'd above two hundred Years after 
him. In this last Tragedy he has mistaken the very Names of his Dramatick 
Persons, if we give Credit to Livg. For the Mother of Conolanus in the Roman 
Historian is V ettuna, and the Wife is Volumnia Whereas in Shakespear the 
Wife 18 Virgilui, and the Mother Vofumnta. And the Foiscwn General in 
Shakespear is Tvllits Aufidvus, and Tullus Attws in Lwy. How comes it that 
he takes Plutarch\ Word, who was by Birth a Ormcian, for the Affairs of 
Rome, rather than that of the Roman Historian, if so be that he had read the 
latter ? Or what Beason can be given for his not reading him, when he wrote 
upon a Roman Story, but that in Shakespear’e time there was a Translation 
of Plutarch, and there was none ol Livy‘> If Shakespear was famiharly con- 
versant with the Roman xtuthors, how came he to introduce a Rabble into 
Conolanus, in which he offended not only against the Dignity of Tragedy, 
but the Truth of Pact, the Authoritv of all the Roman Writers, the Customs 
of Ancient Rome, and the Majeatv of the Roman People** By introducing a 
Rubble into Julius Casar, he only offended against the Dignity of Tragedy 
For that part of the Peojile who ran about the Streets upon great Festivals, 
or publick Calamities, or publick Reyoiciiigs, or Revolutions in Government, 
are certainly the Scum of the Populace But the Perions who in the Time of 
Conolanus, rose in Vindication of their just Rights, end extorted from the 
Patricians the Institution of the Tiibuncs of the People, and the Persons by 
whom afterwards Conolanus was tried, were the whole Body of the Roman 
People to the Reserve of the Patricians, which Body included the Roman 
Knights, and the »e<ilthi sulibtHiitia) Citizens, who were as different from 
the Rabble as the Patruiniis thenisehes, as qualify’d as the latter to form a 
right Judgment of Things, and to toiitemii the vam Opinions of the Babble. 
So at least Horace esteems them, who rery well knew his Countrymen. 

Ojffftirfunlur (turn, Qwbus <■«! eqtais, out paler, aul r<«, 

Nec n quid jncti mens probat out nucw rmptor, 

ASquis acciptanl onimis doaanlve Coronaf 

Where we see the Knights and the substantial Citizens are rank’d in on equal 
Degree of Capaiiti with the Roman Senators, and are equally distinguish’d 
from the Rabble 

If Shakespear was so conversant with the Ancients, how comes he to have 
introduc’d some Characters into his Plays, so unlike what they are to be found 
m History? In the Character of Menenius in the following Tragedy, be has 
doubly offended against that Historical Resemblance. For first whereas 
Menenius was an eloquent Person, Shakespear has made him a downright 
Buffoon And how is it possible for any Man to conceive a Ciceronian Jaek- 
pudding? Never was any Buffoon eloquent, or wise, or witty, or virtuous 
All the good and ill Qualities of a Buffoon are summ’d up in one Word, and 
that is a Buffoon. And secondly, whereas Shakespear has made him a Hater 
and Contemner and Villifier of the People, we are assur’d hy the Roman 
Historian that Menenius was extremely popular. He was so very far from 
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opposing the Institution of the Tribunes, as he is represented in Shakespear, 
that he was chiefly instrumeiital in it. After the People had deserted the City, 
and sat down upon the sacred Mountain, he was the chief of the Delegates 
whom the Senate deputed to them, as being look’d upon to be the Person who 
would be most agreeable to them In short, this very Af enemas both liv’d and 
dy’d so very much their Favourite, that dying poor he had pompous Funerals 
at the Expence of the Roman People 
Had Shakespear read either Sallust or Cicero, how could he have made so 
very little of the first and greatest of Men, as that Caesar should be but a Fourth- 
rate Actor in his own Tragedy How could it have been that seeing Ccesar, 
we should ask for Caesar^ That we should ask, where is his unequall’d Great- 
ness of Mind, his unbounded Thirst of Glorv, and that victorious Eloquence, 
with which he triumph’d over the Souls of both Friends, and Enemies, and 
with which he rivall’d Cicero iii Genius as he did Pompey in Power How 
fair an Oeension was there to open the Character of Caesar in the first Scene 
between Brutus and Cassuts ? For when Cassius tells Brutus that Ccesar was 
but a Man like them, and had the same natural Imperfections which they had, 
how natural had it been for Brutus to reply, that Ccesar indeed had their 
Imperfections of Nature, but neither ho nor Cassius had by any means the 
great Qualities of Ccesar neither his Military Virtue, nor Science, nor his 
matchless Renown, nor his unparallell’d Victories, his unwearied Bounty to 
his Friends, nor his Godlike Clemency to his Poes, his Beneficence, his Munifi- 
cence, his Easiness of Access to the meanest Roman, his indefatigable Labours, 
his incredible Celerity, the Plausibleness if not Justness of his Ambition, that 
knowing himself to be the greatest of Men, hr only sought occasion to make 
the World confess him such In short, if Brutus, after enumerating all the 
wonderful Qualities of Ccesar, had resolv’d in spight of them all to sacrifice 
him to publick Liberty, how had such a Proceeding heighten’d the Virtue end 
the Character of Brutus^ But then indeed it would have been requisite that 
Ccesar upon his Appearance should have made all this good And as we know 
no Principle of human Action but human Sentiment only, Co'sar who did 
greater Things, and had greater Designs than the rest of the Romans, ought 
certainly to have outshin’d by many Degrees all the other Characters of his 
Tragedy. Ccesar ought particularly to have justified his Actions, and to have 
heighten’d his Character, by shewing that what he had done, he had done by 
Necessity, that the Romans had lost their Agrarian, lost their Rotation of 
Magistracy, and that consequently nothing but an empty Shadow of publick 
Liberty remain’d That the Gracchi had made the last noble but unsuccessful 
Efforts, for the restormg the Commonwealth, that they had fail’d for want of 
arbitrary irresistible Power, the Restoration of the Agrarian requiring too 
vast a Retrospect to be done without it, that the Government, when Ccesar 
came to publick Affairs, was got into the Hands of a few, and that those few 
were factious, and were contending among themselves, and if you will pardon 
so mean an Expression, scrambling as it were for Power That Ccesar was 
reduc’d to the Necessity of ruling, or himself obeying a Master, and that 
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appr^euding that anotluT uould exorcise the supreme Command, witliout 
that Clemency and Modeiatjon which he did, he had rather chosen to rule 
than to obey. So that Cofiar was faulty not so much m seizing upon the 
Sovereignty, which was become in a manner neeessary, as in not re-estahlish- 
mg the Commonwealth, by restoring the igraruin and the dotation of Magis- 
tracies, after he had got absolute and uneontroulnble Power And if Cessar 
had seiz d upon the Sovercigntj only with a View of re-establiahing Liberty, 
he had surpass’d all Mortals in Godlike Goodness as much as he did in the 
rest of his astonishing Qualities 1 must confess, I do not remember that we 
have any Authority from the Roman Historians which may induce us to believe, 
that CcFnar had any such Design Nor if he had had any such View, could 
he, who was the most seeret, the most prudent, and the most discerning of 
Men, have discover’d it, liefoie his Pm Ilium Kxjiedition was over, for fear of 
utterly disobliging his Veterans And ('leuii believ’d that Expedition neces- 
sary for the Honour and Interest of the State, and for his own Glorj' 

But of this we may be sure, that two of the most iliseernmg of all the 
Romani, and who had the deepest Insight into the Soul of Civsar, Sallust and 
Utcero, were not without Hojies th.it Cmim would luilly le-establish Liberty, 
or else they would not have attack’d him upon it. the one m his Oration for 
JIfareii.? ifarcellus, the other in the Second Part of thi.l little Treatise Dp 
R epubhea ordtnanda, wludi is address’d to Viei.ar liar igitur hit reltym 
pan, says Cicero, Uic resin! 4(lus, tn hoe elaboraiidum esi, Bempubheam 
conshtuas, rtique 1u iii pnmis comjmiiiii, lummii Trnnquilhtate Ejf oHo per- 
fruare Cicero thereloie was not without Hope tliut Ca'sar would re-establish 
the ConunonweaUh , and aiiv one who attentively peruses that Oration of 
Cicero, will tnd that that Hojie was reasonably grounded, upon his knowledge 
of the gieat Qualities of ('uku, liis Clemeney. his Beneficence, his admirable 
Discernment, and that avoidless Iliiiiie in which the wliole Empire would be 
soon involv’d, if Casni dul not effect this Sallust urges it still more home 
to him and with greater vehenieme, he has recourse to every Motive that 
may be thought to be jiowerful over so great a Soul He exhorts him by the 
Memoiy of his matihless Conquests, not to suffer the invincible Empne of 
the Roman People to be devour’d by Time, or to be torn in pieces hv Discord, 
one of which would soon and infalliblv happen, if Liberty was not restor’d 
He introduces his Couiitiy and his Progenitors urging him in a noble 
Prosopopeia, by all the mightv Benehts which they had coiiferr’d upon him, 
with so little Pams of his own, not to deny them that just and easy Bequest 
of the Eestoration of Liberty lie adjures him by those Furies which will 
eternally haunt his Soul upon his impious Kefusal He implores him by the 
foresight of those dismal Calamities, that horiible Slaughter, those endless 
Wars, and that unbounded Devastation, which will certainly fall upon Man- 
kind, if the Eestoration of Liberty is prevented by his Death, or his incurable 
Sickness And lastly, he entreats him by his Thirst of immortal Glory, that 
Glory m which he now has Rivals, if he has not Equals, but which, if he 
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re-establishee Liberty, will be tu-knowledg’d by coneenting Nations to have 
neither Eqnal nor Second. 

I am apt to believe that if Shakespem had been acqaaiuted with all this, 
we had had from him quite another Character of Casar than that which we 
now find in him He might then have given us a Scene something like that 
which Comedle has so happily us’d m his Cmna , something like that which 
really happen’d between Augustus, Mecoenas and Agnppa. He might then 
have mtroduc’d Casar, consulting Cicero on the one side, and on the other 
Anthony, whether he should retain that absolute Sovereignty, which he had 
acquir’d by his Victory, or whether he should re-establish and immortalize 
Iflbertv. That would have been a Scene, which might have employ’d the finest 
Art and the utmost force of a Writer That had been a Scene in which all 
the great Qualities of Casar might have been display’d I wiU not pretend to 
determine here how that Scene might have been turn’d, and what I have 
already said on this Subject, has been spoke with the utmost Caution and 
Diffidence But this I will venture to say, that if that Scene had been manag’d 
so, as, by the powerful Motives employ’d in it, to have shaken the Soul of 
Casar, and to have left room for the least Hope for the least Doubt, that 
Casar would have re-establish’d Liberty, after his Parthian Expedition, and 
if this Conversation had been kept secret till the Death of Casar, and then 
had been discover’d by Anthony, then had Casar fall’n, so belov’d and lamented 
by the Roman People, so pitied and so bewail’d even by the Conspirators them- 
selves, as never Man fell. Then there would have been a Catastrophe the most 
dreadful and the most deplorable that ever was beheld upon the Tragick Stage 
Then had we seen the noblest of the Conspirators cursing their temerarious 
Act, and the most apprehensive of them, in dreadful expectation of those 
horrible Calamities, which fell upon the Romans after the Death of Casar 
But, Sir, when I write this to you, 1 write it with the utmost Deference to the 
extraordinary Judgment of that great Man, who some Years ago, I hear 
alter’d the Julius Casar And I make no doubt but that his fine Discernment, 
and the rest of his great Qualities have amply supply’d the Defects which are 
found in the Character of Shakespear’s Casar 
1 should here answer an Argument, by which some Peojilc pretend to prove, 
and especially those with whom I lately convers’d, that Shakespear was con- 
versant with the Ancieiita But besides that the Post is about to be gone, I 
am heartily tir’d with what I have already writ, end so doubtless are you, 1 
shall therefore defer the rest to the next opportunity, and remain 

Your, fstc. 


LETTER in 


Feb. 8 

SIR, 

I Come now to the mam Argument, which some People urge to prove that 
Shukespeai was conversant with the Ancients. For there is, say they, among 
Shalespettfit Plays, one call’d The Comedy of Enors, which is undeniably an 
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Imitation of the Menechmt of Plautus Now Shakespear, say they, being con- 
versant with Plautus, it undeniably follows that he was acquainted with the 
Ancients; becanse no Roman Author could be hard to him who had conquer’d 
Plautus To which I answer, that the Errors which we have mention’d above 
are to be accounted for no other way, but by the want of knowing the Ancients, 
or by downright want of Capacity But nothing can be more absurd or more 
iinjW than to impute it to want of Capacity For the very Sentiments of 
Shakespear alone are sufficient to shew, that he had a great Understanding 
And therefore we must account some other way for his Imitation of the 
Ifensclimt I remember to have seen among the Tranalations of OeMTs Epistles 
printed by Mr. Tonson, an Imitation of that from OBnone to Pans, which Mr. 
Dryden tells us in his Preface to those Epistles was imitated by one of the 
Fair Sex who understood no Lahii, but that she had done enough to make those 
blush who understood it the best There are at this day several Translators, 
who, as Hudibrass has it. 


Translale jrom Languages of which 
They understand no part of SpeecK 


I will not affirm that of Sluikespear , 1 believe he was able to do what Pedants 
call construe, but that he was able to read Plautus without Pam and Difficulty 
I can never believe Now 1 appeal to you. Sir, what time he had between his 
Writing and his Acting, to read any thing that could not be read with Ease 
and Pleasure We see that our Adversaries themselves acknowledge, that if 
Shakespear was able to read Plautus with Base, nothing in Latuiity could be 
hard to him How comes it to pass then, that he has given us no Proofs 
of his familiar Acquaintance with the Ancients, but this Imitation of the 
Menechmi, and a Version of two Kpistles of Owef’’ How comes it that he had 
never read Horace, of a superiour Merit to either, and particularly his Epistle 
to the Psso’s, which so much concern’d his Art ? Or if he had read that Epistle, 
how comes it that in his Trnylus and Cresstda [we must observe by the way. 
That when Shakespear wrote that Play, Ben Johnson had not as yet translated 
that Epistle] he runs counter to the Instructions which Horace has given for 
the forming the Cliaraetcr ot Achilles^ 

ScTtplor Hmiorolnm st forte repotm AchtUsm, 

Imp^ger, Iracundus, Ivexarablts, Acer, 

Jura neget rtbt naia 


Where is the Impiget, the Irarundus, or the Acer, in the Character of Shake- 
speaPe AchMesi' who is nothmu but a drolling, liuy, conceited, overlooking 
CWmb, so far from being the honour’d AchUles, the Epithet that Homer, 
and Horace after him give him. that he is deservedly the Scorn and the Jest 
of the rest of the Characters, even to that Buffoon Thersxtes. 

Tho’ Shakespear succeeded very weU in Comedy, yet his prmcipal Talent 
and his chief Delight was Tragedy. If then Shakespear was qualify’d to read 
Plautus with Ease, he could read with a great deal more Ease the Transla- 
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tions of Sophoclei and Eunpidea And tho’ by these Translations he would 
not have been able to have seen the charming colouring of those great Masters 
yet would he have seen all the Harmony and the Beauty of their great and 
their ]ust Designs He would have seen enough to have stirr’d up a noble 
Emulation in so evalted a Soul as his How comes it then that we hear nothing 
from him, of the OEdipus, the Electra, the Antigone of Sophocles, of the 
Iphigenm’s, the Oreites, the Medea, the Hecuba of Eunpides^ How comes 
it that we see notliing in the Conduct of his Pieces, that shews us that he had 
the least Acquaintance with any of these great Master-pieces'* Did Shake- 
spear appear to be so nearly touch’d with the Affliction of Hecuba for the 
Death of Prtam, which was but daub’d and bungled by one of his Country- 
men, that he could not forebear introducing it as it were by Violence into 
his own Hamlet, and would he make no Imitation, no Commendation, not the 
least Mention of the unparallell’d and inimitable Grief of the Hecuba of 
Euripides'^ How comes it, that wc find no Imitation of any ancient Play in 
Him but the Menechmi of Plautus ** How came he to chuse a Comick preferably 
to the Tragick Poets ^ Or how comes he to chiisc Plautus preferably to T erence, 
who 18 BO much more just, more graceful, more regular, and more natural'* 
Or how comes he to chuse the Menechmi of Plautus, which is by no means his 
Master-piece, befoie all hia other Comedies''* I vehemently suspect that this 
Imitation of the Menechmi, was either from a printed Translation of that 
Comedy which is lost, or some Version in Manuscript brought him by a Friend, 
or sent him perhaps by a Stranger, or from the original Play it self recom- 
mended to him, and read to him by some learned Friend In short, I had 
rather aeiount for this, by what is not absurd than by what is, or by a less 
Absurdity than by a greater For nothing can be more wrong than to conclude 
from this that Shnkeipear was conieisaiit with the Ancients, which contra- 
dicts the Testimoiij of his Conteniporari, and his familiar Acquaintance Ben 
Johnson, and of bis Successor Milton , 

ho Shakespear, Fancy’s sweetest Child, 

Warbles his native Wood-notes wild 

and of Mr Dryden after them both, and which destroys the most glorious 
Part of Shalespenr’e Merit immediately For how can he be esteem’d equal 
by Nature, or superior to the Ancients, when he falls so far short of them in 
Art, tho’ he had the Advantage of knowing all that they did before him? Nay 
it debases him below those of common Cajiacity, by reason of the Errors which 
wc mention’d above Therefore he who allows that Shakespear had Learning 
and a familiar Acquaintance with the Ancients, ought to be look’d upon as a 
Detractor from his extraordinary Merit, and from the Glory of Great Britain 
For whether is it more honourable for this Island to have produc’d a Man, 
who without having any Acquaintance with the Ancients, or any but a slender 
and a superficial one, appears to be their Equal or their Superiour by the 
Force of Genius and Nature, or to have bred one who knowing the Ancients, 
falls infinitely short of them in Art, and consequently in Nature it self !* Great 
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Bntatn has but little Beasou to boast of its H^atives Bducation, since the same 
that they had here, they might have had in another place But it may justly 
claim a very great share m their Nature and Qenius; since these depend in n 
gp%at measure on the Climate, and therefore Horace in the Instruction which 
he gives for the forming the Characters, advises the noble Romans for whose 
Instruction he chiefly writes to consider whether the Dramatick Person whom 
they introduce is 


Colchua on Aisf/rvus, Thebtt tmtnlua on Argis 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavour’d to shew under what great Disadvantages Shake- 
spear lay, for want of the Poetical Art, and for want of being conversant with 
the Ancients 

But besides this, he lay under other very great Ineonvenieneies. For he 
was neither Master of Time enough to consider, correct, and polish what he 
wrote, to alter it, to add to it, and to retrench from it, nor had he Friends to 
consult upon whose Capacity and Integrity he could depend And tho’ a Per- 
son of very good Judgment, may succeed very well without consulting his 
Prieiids if he takes time enough to correct whu’ he writes, yet even the 
greatest Man that Nature and Art can conspire to accomplish, can never attain 
to Perfection, without cither employing a great deal of time, or taking the 
Advice of judicious Friends Naj, ’tia the Opinion of Horace, that he ought to 
do both 

Si quid tamen ohm 

ScniKH n», >n Mela descendat Judins mires, 

El Pains, Sf nostros, voimmque prematur in Annum 

Aow we know icr\ well that S}mke\pear was an Actor, at a time when there 
were seven or eight Companies of Plavers in the Town together, who each of 
them did their utmost Endeavours to get the Audiences from the rest, and 
consequently that oui Author was jierpctunlly call’d upon, by those who had 
the Direction and Management of the Company to which he belong’d, for new 
Pieces which might be able to supjiort them, and give them sumo Advantage 
over the rest And ’tis casic to judge what Time he was Master of, between 
his laborious Employment of Acting, and his continual Hurry of Writing 
As for Friends, they whom in all likelihood ShaXespear consulted most, were 
two or three of his Fellow-Actors, because they had the Care of publishing his 
Works committed to them Now they, as we are told by Sen Johnson in his 
Vuscovenes, were extremely pleas’d with their Friend for scarce ever making 
a Blot , and were very angry writh Sen, for saying he wish’d that he had made 
a thousand The Misfortune of it is, that Horace was perfectly of Ben’s mind 

Fo« O, 

Pompthus sanguis, carmen reprehendtle, quod non 
MuUa dies, Ct mulla hlura coercuil, algae 
Pneseetum denes non coatiyowl ad ungaem 
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And BO was my Lord Roscommon. 

Poets lose hall the Praise they should have got, 

Could U be known what they discreetly blot 

These Fnends then of Shakespear were not qualify’d to advise him. As lor 
Ben Johnson, besides that Shakespear began to know him late, and that Ben 
was not the most commnnicative Person m the World of the Secrets of his 
Art, he seems to me to have had no right Notion of Tragedy. Nay, so far 
from it, that he who was indeed a very great Man, and who has writ Comedies, 
by which he has born away the Prize of Comedy both from Ancients and 
Moderns, and been an Honour to Great Britain, and who has done this with- 
out an) Buies to guide him, except ehat his own incomparable Talent dictated 
to him. This extraordinary Man has err’d so grossly in Tragedy, of which 
there were not only stated Rules, but Hules whieh he himself had often read, 
and had even translated, that he has chosen two Subjects, which, according to 
those very Buies, were utterly incapable of exciting cither Compassion or 
Terror for the principal Charaiters, which yet are the chief Passions that a 
Tragick Poet ought to endeavour to excite So that Shakespear having neither 
had Time to correct, nor Friends to consult, must necessarily have frequently 
left such faults in his Writings, for the Correction of which either a great 
deal of Time or a judicious and a well-nntur’d Friend is indispensably 
necessary 

Vtr bonus Of prudins versus reprehendU invrUs 
Culpabit duTos, incomptis allmet Atrum 
Transvrrso calamo signum, ambitiosa rccidcl, 

Ornamcnla, parum dam lurem dare coget, 

Arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda nolabtl 

There is more than one Kxample of ei<*rv kind of these Faults in the Tragedies 
of Shakespear, and even in the Coriolaiius There are Lines that are utterly 
void of that celestial Fire, of which Shakespear is sometimes Master in so 
great a Legiee And consequentlv theie are Lines that are stiff and forc’d, 
and harsh and unmusical, tho’ Shakespear had naturally an admirable Bar for 
the Numbers But no Man ever was very musical who did not write with Fire, 
and no Man can always write with Fire, unless he is so far Master of his Time, 
as to expect those Hours when hi" Spirits are warm and volatile Shakespear 
must therefore sometimes have Lines which are neither strong nor graceful 
For who ever had Force or Grace that had not Spirit’' There are in his 
Conolanns, among a great many iiatural and admirable Beauties, three or 
four of those Ornaments which Itorace would term ambitious, and which we 
in English are apt to call Fustian or Bombast. There are Lines iii some Places 
which are very obscure, and whole Scenes which ought to be alter’d 
I have. Sir, employ’d some Time and Pams, and that little Judgment wtiich 
I have acquir’d m these Matters by a long and a faithful reading both of 
Ancients and Moderns, in adding, retrenching and altering several Things in 
the Uonolanus of Shakespear, but with what Success 1 must leave to be deter- 
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min’d by yon. I know very well that you will be surpriz’d to find, that after 
all that I have said in the former Part of this Letter, against 8htjdcespeat*s 
introducing the Babble into Conolanus, I have not only retain’d in the second 
Act of the following Tragedy the Babble which is in the Original, but deviated 
more from the Roman Customs than Shahespear had done before me. I desire 
you to look upon it as a voluntary Fault and a Trespass against Conviction 
’Tis one of those Things whidi are ad Populum Phalerm, and by no means 
inserted to please such Men us you 

Thus, Sir, have I laid before you a sliort but impartial Account of the 
Beauties and Defects of Shdkespear, with an Intention to make these Letters 
pubhek if they are approv’d by you, to teach some People to distinguish 
between his Beauties and his Defects, that while they imitate the one, they may 
with Caution avoid the other [there being nothing of more dangerous Con- 
tagion to Writers, and espeLially to young ones, than the Faults of great 
Masters] and while with HtUon they applaud the great Qualities which Shake- 
spear had by Nature, they nun follow his wise Example, and form themselves 
as he assures us that he himself did, upon the Rules and Writings of the 
Ancients 

Sir, if so candid and able a .fudge as your self sliall happen to approve of 
this Essay in the mam, and to excuse and correct my Errors, that Indulgence 
and that Correction will not only emourage me to make tliese Letters pubbek, 
but will enable me to bear the llcpioiuh of those, who would hx a Brand, even 
upon the justest Criticism, as the Effect of Envy and Ill-nature, as if there 
could possibly be any lll-natuie in the doing .lustice, or in the ondeavouriiig 
to adiaiice a very noble and a lery useful Art, and consequently to prove benefi- 
cent to Mankind As lor those who may accuse me of the want of a due 
Veneration for the Meiit ot an Author of so establish’d a Reputation as 
Shakespear, I shall beg Icaie to tell them, that they chuse the wrongest tune 
that they could possibly take for euch an Accusation as that For I appeal to 
you. Sir, who shews most Veneration for the Memory of Shakespear, he who 
loves and admires his Charms niul makes them one of his chief Delights, who 
sees him and reads him ovei and over and still remains unsatiated, and who 
mentions his Faults for no other Reason but to make his Excellency the more 
conspicuous, or he who pretending to be his blind Admirer, shews m Effect 
the utmost Contempt foi him. preferring empty effeminate Sound to his solid 
Beauties and manly Craies. and deserting him every Night for an execrable 
Italian Ballad, so vile that a Boy who should write such lamentable Dogrel, 
would be turn’d out of WcilHitiHiter-School for a desperate Blockhead, too 
stupid to he corrected and amended by the harslitat Discipline of the Place 

I am, 

SIR. 

Yours, &c 
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TO THE SPECTATOR, UPON HIS PAPER ON THE 
l€th OF APRIL 

[ON POETICAL JUSTICE] 

1711, 1712 

Y OU know, Mr. Spectator, that Esquire Bickerstaff attack’d the Sharpers 
with Success, but Shadwell is of Opiuion that your Bully with his Box 
and his false Dice is an hoiiester Fellow than the Bhetorical Author, 
who makes use of his Tropes and Figures, which are his High and his Low- 
runiiers, to cheat us at once of our Money and of our Intellectuals. 

1 would not have you think, Mr. Spectator, that this Reflection is directed 
to you ’Tis only intended against one or two of your Correspondents, and 
partii ularly the Inns-of -Court-man, who, as you told us in your Second Paper, 
supplies you with most of your Criticism who seems to me so little to under- 
stand the Province that he has undertaken, that you would do well to advise 
him to do by you as he has done by his Father, and make a Bargain m the gross 
with some honest Fellow to answer all your Occasions Which wholesome Advice 
if he proves too obstinate or too proud to take . I am confident at least that he 
IS too gallant a Person to take it ill if once a Week or once a Fortnight I should 
shew so much Presumption as to cause a Writ of Error to be issued out to 
reverse his Temple- Judgment 

I cannot wonder that Criticism should degenerate so vilely at a time when 
Poetry and Acting are sunk so low. For as Hobbes has observ’d, that us often 
as Reason is against a Man, a Man wiU he against Reason, so as often as the 
Rules are against an Author, an Author will be against the Rules Men first 
write foolish ridiculous Tragedies, which shork all the Rules of Reason and 
Philosophy, and then they make foolish extravagant Rules to fit those foolish 
Plays ’Tis impossible that your Gentleman of the Inns-of-Court could have 
sent you so much wrong Sense as there is in your Paper of the Ifitli, if he had 
not formerly writ an absurd Tragedy There are as many Bulls and Blunders, 
and Contradictions in it almost as there are Lines, and all deliver’d with that 
insolent and that blust’ring Air, which u<-uallj attends upon Error, and Delu- 
sion, while Truth, like the Deity that inspires it, comes calmly and without 
noise 

To set a few of his Errors in their proper Light, he telle us in the begin- 
ning of that Paper, Ttiat the Engltsh Writers of Tragedy are possess'd with 
a Notion, that when they represent a virtuous or innocent Person- in Distress, 
they ought not to leave him till they have deliver'd him, out of his Trouble, and 
made him triumph over his Enemies. 

But, Mr Spectator, is this peculinr to the Engltsh Writers of Tragedy'’ 
Have not the French Writers of Tragedy the same Notion ? Does not Eactne 
tell ns, in the Preface to his Iphigenia, that it would have been horrible to 
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have defil’d the Stage with the Murther of a Princesa so virtuous and so lovely 
as was Iphtgema ’ 

But your Correspondent goes on, This Error, says he, with an insolent and 
dogmatick Air, they hate been led into by a ndiculoius Doetrvne tn modem 
Criticism, that they are oblig’d to an eqtml Distribution of Rewards and Punish- 
ments, and an impartuil Execution of poetical Justice 

But who were the first who establish’d this Rule he is not able to tell. 1 
take it for granted, that a Man who is ingenuous enough to own his Ignorance, 
is willing to be iiistrueted Let me tell him then, that the first who establish’d 
this ridiculous Doctrine of modern Criticism, was a certain modern Cntick, 
who liv’d above two thousand Years ago. and who tells us expresly in the 
thirteenth Chapter of his critical Spectator, which Pedants call his Foetick, 
That since a Tragedy, to have all the Be,auty of which it is capable, ought to 
he Implex and not Simple, (liv the way Mr Spectator, you must bear with 
this critical Cant, as we do with vour Speculations and Lucubrations) and 
ought to move Coinpasmon and Terror, for we have already shewn that the 
exciting these Passions is the proper Effect of a tragical Imitation, it follows 
necessarily, that we must not choose a lery good Man, to plunge him from a 
prosperous Condition into Adieisity, for i,islend of moving Compassion and 
Terrour, that on the contrary tiould create Horrour, and be detested by all the 
World 

And does not the same dcludinl I’liilosopher tell us in the very same Chapter 
that the Table to which he gives the second Preference, is that which has a 
double Constitution, and which ends by a double Catastrophe, a Catastrophe 
favourable to the Good, and fatal to the Wicked® Is not here, Mr Spectator, 
a very formal Recommendation of the impartial and exact Execution of poetical 
Justice® Thus Anstotle was the first who establish’d this ridiculous Doctrine 
of modem Criticism, Imt Mr Rymei was the first who introduc’d it into oin 
native Language, who notwithstanding the Rage of aU the Poetasters of the 
Times, whom he has exasperated by ojiening the Eyes of the Blind that they 
may see their Errors, will always pass with impartial Posterity for a most 
learned, a most judicious, and a most useful Cntick. Now is not your Cor- 
respondent a profound and a leained Person® and ought he not to own him- 
self oblig’d to me for this notable piec-e of Erudition® 

But he goes on in his dictatonuii wav This Rule, says he, whoever estab- 
lish’d it, has, I am sure, no Foundation in Nature, in Reason, and in the prac- 
tice of the Ancients But what will this dogmatick Person say now, when we 
shew him that this contemptible Doi trine of poetical Justice is not only founded 
111 Reason and Nature, but is it self the Foundation oi all the Rules and ev’n 
of Tragedy itself? For what Tiagech e.in there lie without a Fable? or what 
Fable without a Moral® or what Moral without ])oetical Justice® What Moral, 
where the Good and the Bad aie confounded by Destiny, and perish alike 
promiscuously Thus we see this Doctrine of poetical Justice is more founded 
in Reason and Nature than all the rest of the poetical Rules together For 
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what can be more natural, and more highly reasonable, than to employ that 
Hule in Tragedy, without which that Poem cannot exist ^ Well I but the 
Practice of the Ancients is against this poetical Justice I What, always, Mr. 
Spectator] will your Correspondent hare the Assurance to affirm that? No, 
but sometimes Why then sometimes the Ancients offended against Reason 
and Nature. And who ever believ’d that the Ancients were without Fault, or 
liiought Tragedy to its Perfection ’ But I shall take another Opportunity to 
shew that the Practice of the Ancients, m all their Masterpieces, is exactly 
according to this fundamental Rule. I have not time to do that in this diort 
Letter, because that would necessarily oblige me to shew that poetical Justice 
is of a much larger Extent than this profound Critick imagines, but yet 1 
shall give the discerning Reader a hint of it in that which follows. 

Poetical Justice, says your Correspondent, has no Foundation in Nature 
and Reason, because we find that good and evil happen alike to all Men on tins 
side the Orat e In answer to which he must give me leave to tell him, that 
this 18 not only a very false but a dangerous Assertion, that we neither know 
what Men really are, nor what they really suffer. 

’Tis not always tliat we know Men’s Crimes, but how seldom do we know 
their Passions, and especially their darling Passions^ And as Passion is the 
Occasion of infinitely more Disorder in the World than Malice, [for where one 
Man falls a Sacrifice to inveterate Malice a thousand become Victims to 
Revenge and Ambition , and whereas Malice has something that shocks human 
Nature, Passion is pleasingly catching and contagious ] Can any thing be 
more just, than that that Providence which governs the World should punish 
Men for indulging their Passions, as much as for obeying the Dictates of their 
most envenom’d Hatred and Malice ? 

Thus you see, for ought we know, Uood and Evil does not happen alike to 
all Men on this side the Grave. Because ’tis for the most port, by their Passions, 
that Men offend , and ’tis by their Passions, for the most part, that they are 
punish’d But this is certain, that the more Virtue a Man has the more he 
commands his Passions, but the Virtuous alone command them The Wicked 
take the utmost Care to dissemble and conceal them, for which reason we 
neither know what our Neighbours are, nor what they really suffer. Man is 
too finite, too shallow, and too empty a Creature to know another Man 
throughly, to know the Creature of an infiiute Creator , but dramatical Persons 
are Creatures of which a I’oet is himself the Creator And tho’ a Mortal is 
not able to know the Almighty’s Creatures, he may be allow’d to know his 
own , to know the utmost Extent of their Guilt, and what they ought to suffer , 
nay, he must be allow’d not only to know this himself, but to make it mani- 
fest and unquestionable to all his Readers and Hearers The Creatures of a 
poctieal Creator have no Dissimulation and no Reserve We see their Passions 
111 all their Height, and in all their Deformity; and when they are unfortunate, 
we are never to seek for tho Cause. 

But suppose I should grant that there is not always an equal Distribution 
of Affliction and Happiness here below, Man is a Creature who was created 
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immortal, and a Creature coutiequently that will find a Compenaation in 
Futurity for any seeming Inequality m his Destiny here. But the Creatures 
of a poetical Creator are imaginary and transitory; they have no longer Dura- 
tion than the Representation of their respective Fables; and consequently, if 
they offend, they must be punish’d during that Representation. And there- 
fore we are very far from pretending that poetical Justice is an equal Repre- 
sentation of the Justice of the Almighty 

We freely confess that ’tis but a very narrow and a very miperfeet Type of 
it , so very narrow, and so very imperfect, that ’tis forc’d by temporal to repre- 
sent eternal Punishments, and therefore when we shew a Man unfortunate 
in Tragedy, for not restraining his Passions, wc mean that every one will for 
such Neglect, unless he timel> repents, be infallibly punish’d by infinite Justice 
either here or hereafter 

If upon this Foot we examine the Tragedies of Sophoclee and JBunpideg, 
we shall find that in their most beautiful Pieces, they are impartial Executors 
of Poetick Justice And ’tis upon this Foot that Artstotle requires that we should 
examine them. Your Correspondent 1 must confess is in the right when he 
says that that Philosopher declares for Tragedies, whose Catastrophes are 
unhappy with relation to the principal Characters But then what Instruc- 
tions does he give us for the forming those principal Characters? We are 
neither to make them very virtuous Persons on the one side, that is Persons 
who absolutely command their Passions, nor on the other side Villains who 
are actuated by inveterate Malice, hut something between these two, that la 
to say Persons who neglecting their Passions suffer them to grow outragious, 
and to hurry them to Actions which they otherwise would abhor And that 
Philosopher expressly declares, as we have shewn above, that to make a virtuous 
Man unhappy, that is a Man who absolutely commands his Passions, would 
create Horror instead of Compassion, and would be detested by all the 
World And thus we have shewn that Andoile is for Poetical Justice, not- 
withstanding that he is for unhappy Catastrophes. And so one would think 
was your Correspondent. For when he enumerates and commends some Eng- 
lish Tragedies, which have unfortunate Catastrophes, there are not two of 
those which he commends, whose principal Characters can be said to be inno- 
cent, and consequently there are not two of them where there is n«t a due 
Observance of poetical Justice 

Thus, Mr. Spectator, I have discussed the Business of poetical Justice, and 
shewn it to be tte Foundation of all Tragedy ; and therefore whatever Persons, 
whether ancient or modern, have writ Dialogues which they call Tragedies, 
where this Justice is not observ’d, those Persons have entertain’d and amus’d 
the World with romantick lamentable Tales, instead of Just Tragedies, and of 
lawful Fables. 

’Tis not my Business at present to take any farther Notice of the Errors 
of your Correspondent, perhaps I no more approve of Tragi-Comedies, or 
Tragedies with double Plots, then he does; But I hope he will not take it ill 
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if 1 put him in mind tiiat several of the Plays vrhich he recommended before 
are Tragi-Comedies, and that most of them have double Plots. But he is 
vilely mistaken if he thinks that Tragi-Comedy is of the Growth of our Enghsh 
Theatres. 

I shall take another Opportunity to shew him that he is as much mistaken in 
what he has said of Humours, as in what he dictates concerning poetical Justice 

I am 

Your very humble, &c 



TO THE SPECTATOR UPON HIS PAPER ON THE 
24th OF APRIL 

[ON CRITICISM AND PLAGIARISM] 

IT'll, 1712 

SIB, 

I Have read over your Paper of the with a great deal of Satisfaction, 
and here return you my Acknowledgments for the Honour you have done 
me in quoting two of my Verses with Applause I think my self oblig’d 
in Gratitude, my worthy Friend, to do as much Honour to your Judgment as 
you have done to my Imagination , and as yon have the Goodness to allow me 
to be an humourous Poet, I am bound in Justn-e to celebrate you for a wonder- 
ful Critick, and to make it appear that, contrary to the Observation of the 
Author of a late Rhapsody, one who has shewn himself no great Poet may be 
a prodigious Judge Indeed the Observation ot that Author is so far Irom 
being true, that most of the Criticks Ancient and Modern have been no Poets, 
and most of the Poets Ancient and Modern have been no Criticks I cannot 
hnd out that any but Homer, and Vxrgii, and Horace, and Sophocles, and 
Eunpides among the Ancients wore great Criticks Fo, who can believe, that 
has read them, that Apollomus Bhodiwt, Nonnua, Lucan, Stahus, and Sxlxus 
Itaheus ever so much as heard that Nature, and the Philosophers her Inter- 
preters and Commentators, had laid down Rules for an Rpick Poem'' And 
who that has read the Moderns could imagine, that most of llieir Dramatick 
Poets had ever so much as heard that there were such things as the Rules * As 
Bodeati has observ’d of the French, that some Persons among them had dis- 
tinguish’d themselves by their Rhymes, who never knew how to distinguish 
Lucan from Vvgd, so some among our own Rhimers have been renown’d for 
versifying, who never so much as knew that Horace and Mxllon were good 
Poets. And I can> on the other side name several who never distmguished 
themselves by Poetry, who yet have oblig’d the World with Criticisms which 
have been Non-pareillo’s, and the very Top-Critiek of all those Criticks is my 
worthy Friend the Spectator 

Tho’ who the Devil could have ever expected to have found my worthy Friend 
a Critick, after he had treated Criticks with so much Contempt in two or three 
of his Immortal Tatlers, and particularly m the 29Gi and the where 

they are pronounc’d to be the silliest of Mortals, Creatures, forsooth, who pro- 
fess Judgment, tho’ by tlie way, Sir Spectator, he who professes or practises 
Poetry, and does not profess Judgment in it, professes himself an Ass. It 
was from those Tatlers, and one or two more, Mr. Spectator, that I guess’d 
that you had a mortal Aversion to Criticism, but now I find plainly that they 
were none of your own, but were sent you by two or three damn’d Poets, who 
are a sort of Offenders that have not half the Chanty which other Malefactor" 
are wont to shew, but bear eternal Malice to their Executioners. 
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Thug the Invectives against Cnticks and Criticism were other Peoples, you 
were too wise to write any such tiling, as knowing that Tast which deelmes so 
fast IS only to be restor’d and maintain’d by Criticism. And therefore instead 
of writing Invectives against it, you have oblig’d the World with the thing it 

self, with Criticism upon Criticism, and such Criticism As those 

Tatlers were the Off-sprmg of some certain Poets, which is manifest by their 
insipid Satyr, like the faint Eagerness of Vinegar decay’d- nothing is more 
clear than that the Criticisms could be none but yours. For as you may dis- 
cover er tingne heonem, fsf ex pede Hercnles, so in this Case the prodigious 
Off-sprmg speaks and confesses the Qigantick Father 
In your very Folio of the 24tfc of April, how have you shewn the Fineness 
of your Discernment, and the Profundity of your Penetration, by your En- 
comium of two Verses of my Translation of the Fourth Satyr of Boileau^ 
’Tie now thirty Years since I translated that Satyr, and consequently was a 
very Boy at the Time of that Translation, yet from that Time to this the 
stupid Age has been ignorant of the Beauty of that Couplet How very fleg- 
matick a Wretch have I been, and how illegitimate an Off-spring of Mr. Bays, 
not to know any thing of my own Excellence till I heard of it from you’’ 

How little did I imagine when I translated that Couplet, that tlie great 
Cntick was then in Embrio who thirty Years afterwards should declare it to 
be a charming Couplet, by giving it a place in his never-dying Speculations 
I am perfectly convinc’d, my most worthy and most ingenious Friend, that 
we Authors are as blind and as partial Judges of our own Works, as we aie 
unrighteous ones of other Peoples. 1 was apt to imagine, before I submitted 
my own ppimon to the decisive Authority of your Judgment, that you would 
have done more for the Credit of my Genius and of your own Discernment, 
by commending the following Verses of the Fourth Book of the Poem upon 
the Battel of Ramehee, when you had so fair an occasion of taking notice ot 
them, as you had at the writing the 56th Tatler If I begm the Verses a little 
higher than the couching of the Cataracts which is the Subject of the 56th 
Tatler, I am confident you will have the Goodness to pardon me, and the 
rather because you discover’d more than a common Satisfaction when you were 
present with your Friend Mr A. at the reading those Verses in Manuscript 
A celestial Spirit visits the Duke of Marlborough in a Vision the Night before 
the Battel of Bamelws, and after he has said several other things to him, goes 
on thus 

A woikAoim Victory attends tkj/ Arm*, 

Great tn tt eel/, and nv tts Seguet wet, 

Whoee ecchovng Sound thro’ all the West shall run 
Transporting the glad Nations alt around. 

Who oft shall doubt, and oft suspend their Joy, 

And oft imagine aU an empty Dream, 

The Conqueror himself shall cry amat'd, 

’Tts not our Work, alas we did it not. 

The Hand of God, the Hand of Ood u here ' 

For thee, so great shall be thy high Renown, 
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That Fame ehaU tktrUc no Mitaick hke thy Name, 

Around the ctrcltn 0 Globe it shatt be spread. 

And to the World’s Uut Ages shall endure. 

And the most lofty, most aspiring Man, 

Shall want ih* Assurance in hts secret Pray’rs 
To ask such high Felicity and Fame, 

As Heav’n has freely granted thee, yet this 
That seems so great, so glonoua to thee now, 

Wotdd look how low, how vUe to thy great Mtnd, 

If / could set before thy astonxsh’d Eyes, 

Th* Excess of Glory, and th* Excess of Bltss, 

That IS prepar’d for thy expiring Soul 
When thou amv*8t at everlasting Day 
O could embodied Mtnd but comprehend 
The Glories of the Intellectual World, 

Or I the blissful Secret were allowd, 

Bui Fate forbids, to Mortals to reveal 
O J could lay a Scene be/ore tbv Eyes 
Which would distract thee with transporting Joy, 

Fire the nch Blood in thy lUustnoua Veins, 

Make cv’ry Nerve with fierce Convulsions start. 

Blast all thy Spirits, and thy Life destroy. 

Thou couldn't not taste th* Ecstaiick Bliss and live 
As one who has liv’d thirty tedious Years, 

And ever since hts wretched Birth been dark, 

Hts visual Orbs tnlk cloudy Films o*ercast, 

And tn the Dungeon of the Body dwelt 
fn utter Ignorance of Nature*s Works 
And Wonders of this vast material World, 

And has no Notion e’er conce%v*d of Inght 
Or Colours, or the verdant flowry Earth, 

Or the stupendous Prospect of the Sky, 

If then he finds some Artut whose race Hand 
Couches the Cataracts and clears his Eyes, 

And all at once a Flood of glorious lAght, 

And this bright Temple of the Universe, 

The crystal Firmament, the blaxmg Sun, 

All the omasm^ Olones of the Heai/ns, 

All the Great Maker's high Magnificence 
Come rushing thro* hts Eyes upon hts Soul, 
lie cannot bear th* astonishing Delight, 

But starts, exclaims, and stamps, and raves, and dies 
So the vast Clones of the upper World, 

If they were set before embodied Mind, 

Would oppress Nature and extinguish Life 

These are the Verses, my most discerning Friend, that I thought might have 
been preferr'd to the foremention*d Couplet, especially since they would as it 
were have introduced themselves, whereas the Couplet is dragged in by extreme 
Violence But I submit to your infallible Judgment, not m the least suspect- 
ing that my worthy Friend can have any Malice in this Affair, and insert that 
Couplet in his immortal Speculations only on purpose to expose me, no, far be 
it from me to entertain any such Jealousie of my dearest Friend, who is so 
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good, BO kind, so beneficent, and who has so often given himself the glorious 
Title of the Lover and Benefactor of Mankind. Who could imagine that one 
who hath given himself that glonoas Appellation, could e’er be prompted by 
Malice, or Passion, or Interest thus silly and hypocritically to abuse one whom 
he had call’d his Friend ^ 

I have been apt to believe likewise, my worthy Friend, that you would have 
been kinder to your self and to me. if instead of commending the foremen- 
tion’d Couplet you had taken some notice of the following Verses which are 
in my Paraphrase upon the Te Deum , especially when you had so fair an 
occasion to mention them as you had at the writing the Tatler The 

Couplet of the translated Satyr was introduced by Violence But how very 
naturally would the following Verses of the Paraphrase have been mention’d 
either before or after the last Paragraph of the forcmcntion’d Paper, where 
a Spirit IS introduc’d, who after he has spoke of that part of the Creation 
which IS too little for human Sight, comes afterwards to speak of the immense 
Objects of Nature after this manner. 

I must acknowledge for mg own Part, that aliho’ it i* mth much Delight 
that 1 see the Traces of Providence in these Instances, I still see greater plea- 
sure in considering the Works of the Creation vi their Immensity, than in 
their Minuteness. For this Reason, I rejoice when I slreiigthen my Sight so 
as to make it pierce into the most remote Spaces, and lake a mew of those 
Heavenly Bodies, which lye out of the reach of Human Eyes tho’ assisted by 
Telescopes, what you look upon as one confus’d White in the milky wag, appears 
to me a long Tract of Heav’ns, distinguish’d by Stars, that are ranged tn proper 
Figures and Constellations While you are admiring the Sky in a starry Night, 
I am entertain’d with a variety of Worlife and Suns plac’d one above another, 
and rising up to such an immense Distance that no created Eye can see an 
end of them * 

Upon the writing this Paragraph, how could you avoid the making mention 
of Verses which had the very same Ideas, and Verses whiili you had formerly 
mention’d with Applause in private Conversation’’ I know you will answer 
that you had intirely forgot them, and therefore I take the Liberty here to 
refresh your Memory The Angels are introduc’d in that Paraphrase speak- 
ing to God, and saying, after other things, that which follows. 

WhcTf-e er at utmost stretch tee cast onr Eyes, 

Thro' the vast Inghtlul Spaces oj the Skies, 

Ei/n there tee find thy Glory, there we gase 
On thy bright Majesty's unbounded Blaze, 

Ten thousand Suns, prodigious Globes of Light 
At once tn broad Dimensions strike our sight. 

Millions behind m the remoter Skies, 

Appear but Spangles to our maned Eyes, 


* Tatler IIB 
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And when our wearted Eyes want jarlher etrength 
To pierce the Votd’e immeaturable Length, 

Our vigorous low’nng Thoughts still farther fty, 

And stM remoter /lamtncr Worlds descry. 

But ei/n an Angel’s comprehensive Thought 
Carnot extend so far as thou has wrought. 

Our vast Conceptions are by swelling brought. 

Swallow’d and lost in Infimle to nought 

How glad am T that the foremention’d Verses were writ before the above- 
nam’d Tatters ? Otherwise I should have been thought to have borrow’d from 
my worthy Friend, without making any manner of acknowledgment, only add- 
ing or endeavouring to add to what I borrow’d a little of that Spirit, and Ele- 
vation and Magnificence of Expression which the Gicatness of the Hints 
requir’d. 

’Tis for this Beason that I am glad the Verses were printed some Years 
before the Prose For you know, my dear Friend, that a Plagiary in general 
is but a scandalous Creature, a sort of a spiritual Outlaw, and ought to be 
treated as such by all the Members of the Commonwealth of Learning. But 
a Plagiary from living Authors is most profligately impudent, and in so slow 
and splenatick a Nation as ours most unjust and barbarous For among us 
any thing that is adniir.ilily good is twenty or thirty Years before it comes 
to be understood And how mhnitely base is it in the mean while to deprive 
an Author of any thing that is valuable iii him, and to intercept his coming 
Praise’ As Laws are made for the Secnnty of Property, what pity ’tis that 
there are not some enacted for the Security of a Man’s Thoughts and Inven- 
tions, which alone arc properly his’ For Land is alienable, and Treasure is 
transitory, and both must at one time or other pass from him, either by his 
own voluntary Act, or by the Violence and Injustice of others, or at least by 
Fate .\nd therefore nothing is truly and really a Man’s own 

Puncto quod mobibs Horce 

Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc tit, nunc sorle supremd 
Permutet Dominos, & eedal in altera Jura 

’Tis only a Man’s Thoughts and Inventions that are properly his being alone 
Things that can never be alienated from him, neither by Force nor Persuasion, 
nor by Pate it self , and tlio’ another may basely usurp the Honour of them, 
yet they must for ever rightfully belong to their first Inventor. Thus even the 
richest and the happiest of Men have nothing that is truly and really their 
own, bnt their Thoughts and Inventions But Authors for the most part, and 
especially Poets, have nothing that can so much us be rail’d their own but 
their Thoughts ’Tis for those alone, and the Glory which they expect from 
those, that they entirely quit their Pretensions to Riches, and renounce the 
Pomps and Vanities of this wioked World, and therefore to endeavour to 
deprive them of those is exceedingly inhuman What a Joy ’tis to think that 
the Precedence of Times sets me free from the Imputation of this Injustice ’ 
Had I been capable of doing this, and doing it to my worthy Friend, of wrong- 
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ing my dearest Friend in this manner, who knows how far that Barbarity 
might have extended it self? 1 might have proceeded to have upbraided him 
with some weak place in his never-dying Folio's; and having forcibly depriv’d 
him of his Silver and his Gold, have pelted him with his Brass and bis Copper, 
out of counterfeit Anger or pretended Scorn, because they were of no richer 
Metal. 

But the Case of my dear Friend is vastly different You have that Beputa- 
tion, and the World has that Opimon of your Merit, that they will be so 
far from believing that you have Obligations to a livmg Author which you 
have not, that tho’ 3 'ou had really made thus bold with me, it would have been 
impossible to have convinc’d above forty or fifty People of it. And here, my 
dear Friend, at the same time that I acknowledge your uncommon Merit, 1 
cannot but congratulate your incomparable Felicity, it being plain that you 
have got more Beputation in three Years time than Milton has done in fifti 
Years, or than Shalreapear has in an hundred I shall therefore judicioush 
conclude with the generality of your Headers, that you have a Merit para- 
mount to that of all Bntvih Authors both living and deed, and that you have 
not only more Merit than any one Moralist either Ancient or Modern, but 
that if you continue your Paper three Years longer, you will haye as much 
Merit as they have all together. 

1 am, my dear Pnend, 

With great Beeped and F%dehty, 
Tour, Ac 



TO H C ESQ; 

OF SIMPLICITY IN POETICAL COMPOSITIONS, IN 
REMARKS ON THE 70th SPECTATOR 

1711, 1721 

aiB, 

B y your last of the 26th you desire to know my Opinion of the notable 
Critick upon Chevy Chase in the Spectator of the 21et and that of the 
25th of this Instant; that is, yon desire to know whether I believe the 
Author of those two Papers to be in Jest or in Barnest To which I answer, 
that he is neither in Jest nor in Earnest; not in Earnest, because he does not 
believe what he says, nor in Jest, because he does strenuously endeavour to 
convince the Header of the Excellence of that old Dogrel. His Design is to 
see how far he can lend his Header by the Nose, To give my Reasons for this 
Opinion, I shall send you an Examen of those two Spectators in as little Com- 
pass as I can 

When J travelled, says he, i took a partteular Delight tn hearing the Songs 
and Fables that are come from Father to Son, and are roost in Vogue among 
the common People of the Countries thro' lohieh I passed, for it is impossihle 
that any thing should be universally tasted and approved by a Multitude, fho' 
they are only the Rabble of a Nation, which hath not in it some peculiar Apt- 
ness to please and gratify the Mind of Man. 

How IS there any thing that has the least Air of a Jest? On the other side, 
do you think that the Author could be capable of meaning and thinkmg 
what he pretends to affirm here ’ Is it not plain by the last Words which I have 
quoted, viz the Mind of Man, that be intended a Fallacy’’ For to affirm this 
of the Mind of Man, as ’tis cultivated and instructed, is not only absurd and 
ridiculous, but contradictory of himself Has not he himself observed in the 
134th Taller, that there are Exercises and Diversions which universally please 
the Babble, which yet Men of Quality or Education either despise or abhor? 
Such are the Shrove-Tuesduy and Bear-Oarden Diversions, which he there 
particularizes 1 have known a Country Fidler who has been the Delight of 
three Counties, tho’ he could never play the Truth of one Tune , and a Sign- 
Post Painter, who has been the Admiration not only of the Babble, but even 
of most of the Squires of the North of England. 1 appeal to the Booksellers, 
who m this Case ought to be Judges without Appeal, whether more of the 
common People do not approve of Quarles and Bunyan than esteem Chevy 
Chase Therefore ’tis plain that Author could not design that the Period 
above-mentioned should run thus, 

Foi 'tis impossible that any thing should he universally tasted and approved 
of by a Multitude, tho' they are only the Rabble of a Nation, which has not 

29 
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in it Mme pecuhar Aptness to please and gratify the Minds of Men of Quality 
and Education. 

And less can ho design to make it rnn as follows ' For it is impossible that 
any thing should be unitersally tasted and approv’d of by a Multitude, tho’ 
they are only the Rabble of a Nation, which has not tn it some peculiar aptness 
to please and gratify the Minds of the Rabble For to mean this would make, 
not only what he says, but what he is, a Jest So that the Author, by the Mind 
of Man, meaning neither the Mind of Man as it is rude and untaught, nor 
the Mind of Man as ’tis cultivated and instructed, can mean nothing in the 
World but to try how far he can impose upon his Reader But he goes on 

Human Nature is the same in all reasonable Creatures, and whatever falls 
in with it, will meet with Admirers among Readers of all Qualities and 
Conditions. Molierc, as we are told by Boileau, us'd to read all his Comedies 
to a little old IVoman, who was his House-Keeper, as she sate at her Work 
by the Chimney Comer, and could foretel the Success of his Play in his 
Theatre, from the Reception it met at the Fire Side For he tells us the 
Audience always follow’d the old Woman, and nevei failed to laugh in the 
same Place 

Now can you, Sir, or any Man of good Sense believe that the Author does 
not know better what belongs to a Jest, than to take false Reasoning for one , 
and that he does not know better what belongs to false Reasoning than to 
mean what he says here ^ fan he be so dull and so absurd as not to know how to 
distinguish between what Human N.iture is, and what Human Nature should 
be? Human Nature was Human Nature before the Fall, and 'tis Human 
Nature now ’tis degenerated from that perfect Virtue and that unclouded 
Knowledge, which it enjoy’d before ’Tis the Business and Design of Education 
to endeavour to retrieve m some measure the Loss that Human Nature has 
sustain’d by the Pall, and to recover some Measure of Knowledge and Virtue 
Now Heroick Poetry is an Imitation of Human Nature exulted, and Comedv 
IS an Imitation of Human Nature depraved What can be more absurd than to 
conclude, that because the Rabble, that is, such as never had any Education, 
are tolerable Judges of Human Nature depraved, that therefore they are 
Judges of Human Nature exalted, of which none can be .Tndges but they 
who have had the best Education ^ And therefore not onlj the Rabble, but 
an universal Nation has been mistaken in their Judgments of Poets and 
Poetry, when the Judgments have been made, before that Nation came to be 
sufficiently cultivated 

Recte, neenc crocum flonsque jieiambuUl Alice 
Fabida, si dubilem cUimcnt ptrassc pudorem, 

Cuncli ixene pains, ea quum reprehendcre coner, 

Quee gravis ^sopus, quw dvitus Roscius egtl. 
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Vel gvta nil rectum, nin quod plaemt nbt, ducunt 
Vel qma lurpe putmU porere mtnonbiu, St, qwB 
Itnberbes dtdtcere, tenet perdenda fatert 

Hor Ep 1 L 2 

So that we see it was the Opinion of Horace, that the People of Quality were 
sometimes mistaken as well as the Babble, nay, that both Babble and People of 
Quality were sometimes mistaken ev’n m their Judgments of Comedy 

At nostn proam Plautmot Bt numeroe, & 

Laudavere ealea, mmnan pataenter utrumque 
Ne dicam atidii, mtrait at modd ego St i/oa 
Scimua inurbanum lepida aeponere dteto 
LegUanumgue aonum dtgtlu callemua, fV aurc 

Horat dp Arte Ko 

And to shew you that ’tis impossible the Spectator ean mean what he says 
here, Horace declares in the very Verse which the Spectator has chosen for 
the Motto of his Paper, that the Multitude is as often mistaken as it is in the 
Bight. 

Interdum Vulgua rectum mdet, eat ubi peccat 

And he says particularly, that they are often mistaken in their Judgments of 
Verses which have been writ by their Forefathers. 

Si veterea tta miraiur laudatque poetaa, 

Ut mkU antejerat, rahd tUa comporet, erral 
Si gucedam nimia antigui, n pleraquc duri 
Dicere credit eoa, tgnave multa fateiur, 

El aapit, M tnpcum jaal Bt Jove judical aquo 

Now IS not here a Motto very judiciously chosen ^ For from these Verses of 
Horace, we may justly make this Observation, that a Man by his real Appro- 
bation and Impertinent Commendation of superannuated Rhimes, not only 
puts himself upon an equal Foot with the Rabble, but ev’n of the most injudi- 
cious and foolish part of the Babble’’ 

In fine, Horace was so far from being of Opinion, that the universal Appro- 
bation of the Multitude was the Taste and Touchstone of good Poetry, that in 
the last Satyr of his first Book, he advises the Poet of his Formation to take no 
manner of Care about pleasing them 

Negue Te, ul mvelur Iwba labona 

Contentua paiuna teclonbvi 

Now this Advice of Horace must either be impertinent and wrong, or the 
Approbation of the Multitude is a Sign of an ill Poem. But ’tis time to see 
how this judicious Author goes on 

I know nothing that more shews the essential and inheieut Perfection of 
Simphcitg of Thought, above that which I call the Gothick manner in writing, 
than this, that the first pleases all kinds of Palates, and the latter only such as 
have formed to themselves a wrong artificial Taste upon little fanciful Authors 
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and Writers of Epigrams. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the Language 
of their Poems u understood, loill please a Reader of plain common Sense, 
that would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of Martial, or a Poem 
of Cowley, so on the contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the Delight 
of the common People, cannot fail to please all such Readers as are not un- 
qualified for the Entertainment by their Afectatum or their Ignorance, and the 
Reason is plain, because the same Paintings of Nature which recommend it to 
the most ordinary Reader, will appear beautiful to the most refin'd 

Kow, Sir, can any thing be more plain, than that the Spectator here cannot 
mean what he saye''’ Becanae ’tie impoaeible lor a Man ol common Sense, much 
less lor one ol his notable Farts, to be guilty ol so many Absurdities as there 
are in this little Paragraph I will make no Objection at present about the 
Oothich Taste I think I have call’d it somewhere so my sell, tho’ 'tis certain 
that the pointed conceited way ol Wit was in Fashion long belore the Q-oths 
were either a Name or a Nation For you find it not only m Plorus, m Martial, 
in Seneca, in Tacitus, but even in some ol the Writers ol Augustus CeesaPe 
Age, as Omd and Paterculus But here are more Important Errors to be taken 
Notice ol For first, the Spectator would make us believe that all People are 
Judges ol Simplicity ol Thought, and that the Babble are better Judges ol it, 
than they who have had a generous Education That more People comprehend 
the Excellency oi Homer, and Vtrgtl, and Milton, than tlic Beauties ol Martial 
and Cowley, tho’ perhaps there are not ten Persons living who know all the 
Merit ol Virgil, and Milton’s Paradise Lost had been printed lorty Years 
belore it was known to the greatest Part ol England, that there barely was 
such a Book He would lurther insinuate, that all those Songs or Ballads, 
which are the delight of the Babble, cannot lail to please all such Beaders as 
are not unqualified for the Entertainment by their Affectation or their Ignor- 
ance, as if Men of Education in Great Britain were more ignorant than the 
Babble, or it requir’d an extraordinary Stock of Knowledge to comprehend 
the Excellence of old Dogrcl. Tho Season which he gives for this, and which 
he says is plain, is, because the same Paintings of Nature which recommend 
it to the most ordinary Beader, will appear beautiful to the most refin’d , as 
if some faint and imperfect Touches of Nature might not recommend a thing 
to those who by reason of their Ignorance or their Stupidity, know not how 
far an Author ought to go in such a Case to express the Truth of Nature, 
which famt and imperfect Strokes would by no means satisfy those who are 
able to judge of that Truth 

Sir, the Spectator imagines here, that there is nothing contrary to Simplicity 
of Thought, but that pointed conceited way of writing which we mention’d 
above, whereas Simplicity of Thought, is Thought which naturally arises 
from the Subj'ect, Ideas which bear a just Proportion to the Things they repre- 
sent, and which the Subject seems of it self as it were to offer to us, instead 
of our obtruding them upon that. If we truly consider what Simplicity of 
Thought in Poetry is, we shall find that there are three things which are 
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equally distant Irom it, and those are. Imbecility, Affectation and Ex- 
travagance; Imbecility, when a Man wants Force to come up to the Truth of 
Nature, Affectation, when a Man goes beside it, thro’ Error, Luxury and 
Wantonness of Soul , and Extravagance, when a Man goes beyond it, thro’ a 
false and ill-tim’d Effort to shew his Strength and Excellence. We shall find 
too that Simplicity of Thought is not sufficient to make what we call Metre 
Poetry, that there must be likewise a Simplicity of Expression, that a Sim- 
plicity of Expression is an Expression which is according to Nature, that is, an 
Expression proportion’d to the Ideas, as they are to the Things, and that 
consequently then the Expression in great Subjects, and m great Thoughts is 
simple, when it is passionate, figurative, sounding and harmonious; and that 
an Author, who m great Subjects and in great Thoughts shews an Expression, 
which comes short of this, shews not a Simplicity bui an Imbecility of Ex- 
pression In short, as all the Heroick Virtues are compatible with Simplicity 
of Heart, so all the Magnificence of the most pompous Eloquence is on some 
Occasions consistent with Simplicity of Style. But now let us see a little 
how the Spectator goes on 

The old Song of Chevy Chase, says he, is the fa-ounie Ballad of the common 
People of England, and Ben Johnson us'd to say, he had rather have been 
the Author of it, than of all hts Works Sir Philip Sidney, in his Discourse of 
Poetry, speaks of it in the following Words. I never heard the old Song of 
PicTcy and Douglas, that I found not my Heart more mov’d than with a 
Trumpet, and yet it was sung by some blind Crowder with a Voice as rough as 
his Style, which being so evil apparrelled in the Dust and Cobweb of that 
uncivil Age, what would it work tnmm’d in the gorgeous Eloquence of Pindar f 
Pot my own part, says the Spectator, 1 am so professed an Admirer of this 
antiquated Song, that I shall give my Reader a Critick upon it, without any 
further Apology for so doing 

Now, Sii as I shew’d you before by hia Sophistry, that the Spectator is not 
m earnest , so here it may appear by the Authorities he brings that he is not in 
.Test I am so very well convinced of the solid Judgment of Ben Johnson, 
that if Ben ever talk’d at that rate, (which I will not absolutely pretend to 
deny, tho’ I very much doubt it) he only did it to laugh, and to ridicUle some 
of the sottish Admirers of that obsolete Song. As for Sir Philip Sidney, do hut 
observe the Expression which that noble Gentleman uses, be tells us not that 
his Heart was moved by the Song of Piercy and Douglas as often as he read 
it, or heard it read, but as often as he heard it sung, nay, tho’ it was sung hv 
an old Crowder I shrewdly suspect that there were some martial Notes in 
this old Oothick Tune, whicli very much contributed to the working that 
Effect upon Sir Philip Sidney But instead of affirming that Sir Philip Sidney 
has gone too far, he pretends to lusmuate that he falls too short, for the 
Spectator vindicates the very Expression of Chevy Chase, m which one thing. 

I must confess, he does seem to me to come something near to a Jest, and to 
12 
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make a fine ironical Ridicule upon Sir Philip Sidney But be these things 
as they will, besides that thro’ the whole Course of this Criticism I have and 
shall oppose greater Authorities to these, I shall confound them by invincible 
Reason, before which no Authority could ever stand, and by shewing the 
INTature of Poetry, and what it is that constitutes the Difference between that 
and Prose, shall make it appear that the Writer of this old Song, in spight 
of the Applause of so many Ages, never knew what Poetry was In order to 
which, let us give very near the same Account of it that we formerly did in 
the Grounds of Cnhcism in Poetry. 

Poetry then is an Art, by which a Poet excites Passion, (and to that very 
end entertains Sense) by a bold and figurative Language, and by measur’d 
harmonious Periods, in order to satisfy and improve, to delight and reform 
the Idind, and so to make Mankind happier and better 

Poetry therefore is Poetry, because ’tis more passionate and sensual than 
Prose A Poet has two ways of exciting Passion. The one by the Figurative- 
ness, and the other by the Harmony of his Expression , but the Figures con- 
tribute more to the exciting of Passion than Harmony. A Discourse that is 
writ in smooth and tolerable Numbers, if 'tis not figurative can be but measur’d 
Prose, but a Discourse that is every where bold and figurative, and conse- 
quently every where extremely pathetick, is certainly Poetry without Numbers 
Besides, this alone is a convincing Proof that a Figurative Expression is more 
essential to Poetry than Harmony, viz that Harmony it self, if ’tis any thing 
perfect, depends upon a figurative Expression , there being no Example among 
the Antients themselves of a Ravishing Poetical Musick, without figurative 
language But as the Language of Poetry in general is to be bold and figura- 
tive, the Language of great and exalted Poetry is to be verj bold and figurative 
The Doctrine of Horace is exactly answerable to this 

Pnmvan ego me lUorum, dnhnm qwbus esse portm, 

Excerpam iiumero neqw emm conelvdere versum 
Dvzena else salw, neque at guw senbai, utx nos, 

Errmom projnora, pales hune esse poetam 
Ingeimm cm sit, cut mens divnuor, alquc os 
Maqna sonaturam des uominis hapits honorem 
IdciTco quidam, Comeedia necne poema 
Esset, queesivere good acer spintus, ac vis, 

Nec verbis, nee rebus inesl nut quod pede ceito 
DtSerl sermom, sermo menu 

For he tells us here three things in a very conspicuous manner First, that 
poetical Measures are not sufficient to constitute a Man a Poet. 

ffique entm coiiclvdeii verisum 

Dixerts ease satis 

Secondly, that there must be great Passion, and a bold and a figurative 
Language, nay very bold and very figurative. 


Ingentum cut sU, cut mene dttnntor, atgue os 
Magna sonaturam des nomtms hujus honorem 
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And Thirdly, That it was to be questioned whether any thing but the great 
and exalted Poetry was properly Poetry. 

IdciTco qutdam, Conuedta neene poema 
EhwI qvamvere quod aeer Spmtut, ae vu. 

Nee verha, nee rebut metl 

Bodeau is exactly of the same Opinion, and has m his Xinth Satyr as it were 
interpreted part of this Passage of Horace. 

Mau Repondet un peu, quelle verve mdtaerete 
San* I’aveu de» neuf eceuri vou* a rendu Poelet 
Senliet vou* dtlei may eet vtolen* Irmaporlt, 

Qm d’un Etpnl Dtvtn, font mouvmr lee remorte 

And m his Eighth Reflection upon Longxnug, he tells us plainly that Monsieur 
Perravlt having translated the beginning of the first Ode of Pindar without 
Figures, has translated it without Poetry. 

Rapin is exactly of the same Mind in his Twenty Ninth Reflection upon 
Poetry in general For having told us that Vxrgd in the Fourth of his Oeorgicks, 
speaks of the Bees every where in the metaphorical Terms of Court, Legions, 
Armies, Combats, Fields of Battel, Rings, Captains, Soldiers, that by this 
figurative and lofty manner he may exalt the Lowness of his Matter, he adds, 

C'est ainsi qu’un grand Ouvner comme Vtrgile, ne dd preeque nen dans 
le propre, 5? c’est en quay constste le grand art de la Poesie, de dire Fignrement 
presque tout ce qu’elle dnt Car d’ordinaire les Figures foumissent dee plud 
grands images que les chases memes Enfin le Poete doit scavovr sur toutes 
ehoies, ce que VEloquence a d'art de methods pour les Figures. Ce n’est que 
par les Figures quit donne de la Force aux Passions, de I'eclat aux Discours, 
du poids aux Raisons, & de I'agreement a tout ce qu’il dit. Et ce n’est que par 
les Figures les plus lives de VEloquence, que tous les movemens de I’ame 
deviennent ardens passtonnez Which is in English thus 

Thus a great Master like Virgil scarce says any thing in plain Language , 
and the great Art of Poetry consists in saying almost every thing that is said 
figuratively For the Figures generally supply us with Images greater than 
the Things themselves In short, a Poet ought to be possessed of all that Art 
and that Method in which Eloquence is design’d to instruct us with regard to 
the Figures They are the Figures that enable him to give Force to the Passions, 
Brightness to the Diction and to the Periods, Weight to his Arguments, and 
Charms to all that he says And ’tis only by the liveliest Figures of Eloquence 
that all the Motions of the Soul become ardent and pathetick. 

As for Simplicity, of which the Spectator boasts so much, the foresaid 
Rapin has remarkably told us, m his Twenty Seventh Reflection, that the 
Simplicity of Thought and even Simplicity of Expression in great Subjects is 
not incompatible with the greatest Pomp and Magnificence. For Simplicity 
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of Thought and Simplicity of Expreasion la nothing but such Thought and 
such Expression, as Nature m such and such Cases voluntarily suggests and 
dictates to us. 

La Troisieme qualtU de la Dtetutn, says Bapin, est qu'elle soil naturelle, 
sans affectations, selon les Regies de la Bienseanee Csf du bon sens. Les Phrases 
trap etudiees, un Style trap fieury, les Manieres trap compassees, les Beaux 
mots, les termes trap recherchees, & toutes les Expressions extraordinaires, 
sont insupportable a la veritable Poesie. La seule Simplictte luy convient, pour- 
veue qu’elle soit soutenue de noblesse de grandeur mats cette simplictte 
n’est connue que des grandee ames O’ est le chef d’ oeuvre de la Poesie, (sf le 
caraetere de Homere de Virgtle Les tgnorans y cherchent de I’Espnt £sf 
des Beaux Sentimens, parce qu’tls sont tgnorans La Diction doit etre relevee (it 
edatante, c’est sa quatneme qualite Car tout ce qui est commun (^ ordinaire 
dans les Termes, ne luy est pas propre II faut des paroles, qui n’ayent nen de 
Bos, a de Vulgaire, une Diction noble (£ magnifique, des expressions fortes, 
des couleurs vines, des traits hardis. Enfin, tl faut un Dtscours qui putsse egaler 
la grandeur des Idees d’un Ouvrter, qut doit etre le Createur de son ouvrage 
La cinquieme qualite de la Diction est d’etre nombreuse pour soutemr cet air 
grand (i Majesleux dont se sert la poesie, (i pour expnmer loule la Force, 
toute la Digniti des grandes choses qu’elle dit 11 ne luy faut que des Termei 
propres a Remplir la Bouche, a eontenter les oreilles, pour ventr a ce mer- 
veilleux, qu’elle recherche en toutes choses Mais ce n’est pas assez qu’il yadela 
grandeur, (it de la magnificence dans I’Expression, il doit y avoir aussi, de la 
Chaleur, £? de la Vehemence, (J il faut sur tout, qu’il regne dans les Dtscours, 
un certain Air de Grace (^ de Delicatesse, qui en fosse le principal omement, 
(^ la Beaute la plus universelle Which most remarkable Passage is render’d 
thus 

The Third Quality of the Diction is that it ought to be natural, without any 
manner of Affectation, according to the Rules of Decorum and of good Sense 
Phrases that apjieai too much studied, a Style that is too florid, a Manner that 
IS too nicely wrought. Things that are finely said. Terms that are too far fetch’d, 
and all Expressions that are windy and swell TJs, are insupportable to the 
true Poetiy. Only Simplicity can agree with it, provided that Simplicity be 
sustain’d by Nobility and by Greatness But that is a Simplicity with which 
only great Souls are acquainted "Tib the Master-work of Poetry, and the 
Character of Homer and Virgil The Ignorant look for what they call Wit 
and fine Thoughts, because they are ignorant The fourth Quality of the Dic- 
tion IS, that it be exalted and sonorous. For every thing that is vulgar in the 
Expression is below it. It requires Words which have nothing that is base and 
common in them, a Diction that is noble and magnificent. Expressions that are 
strong, and Colours that aie lively, and daring and audacious Strokes It re- 
quires, to say all, a Discourse that is able to come up to the Greatness of that 
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Workman’s Ideas, who ought to be the Maker and Creator of his own Works. 
The fifth Quality of the Diction is that it he hannonious, that it may maintain 
that great and majestick Air, with which Poetry is wont to adorn it self, and 
may express all the Force and the utmost Dignity of the great Things which it 
utters. It ought to reject all Terms but those that are proper to fill the Mouth 
and content the Bar, that it may attain to that Sublime and that Wonderful, 
which it always and every where aims at But 'tis not sufficient that there be 
Greatness and Magnificence in the Bxpresaion, there ought to be likewise 
Ardor and Vehemence, and there ought especially to reign throughout the 
Discourse, a fine, a graceful, and a delicate Air, which ought to appear its 
principal Ornament, and its most universal Beauty. 

Now what one of these great Qualities has the old Ballad of Chevy Chase ’ 
Of all the Lines which the Captain has quoted, 'tis remarkable, that there is 
but one which has any thing like a Figure in it Now tho’ the Subject of that 
Song 18 noble, yet there being nothing figurative in it, ’tis plain by conse- 
quence that tliere is nothing great, nothing noble in it, no Magmficence, no 
Vehemence, no Painting, no Poetry To compare any of the Passages m it to 
Vtrgil 18 ridiculous, and a Man may as well compare a dead Man to a living 
For Example, what manner of Comparison is there betw>-en these two Passages 

The Hownda ran tmjtly thro’ the Wood 
The nimble Deer to take. 

And mth their Cnee the Hills and Dales 
An Eccho shnU dtd make 

And that of Virgil, 

vocal ingenti damore C’-tharon 

Taygetiqiie canes, Donutrague Epidaurus egwmim 
El vox assensu nemarum ingenunala remugit 

What 18 there in the first but what is vile and trivial^ What Ploughman, what 
Tinker, what Trull is not capable of saying the like? But that of 
where he gives Voice to the Mountains, and Voice, Consent and Soul to the 
Words, IS so bold, so figurative, so pompous, so harmomous, that a Man must 
be Virgil himself to say it. What can be more ridiculous, nay more mo istrous, 
than to find any thing resembling in the following abominable Dogrel, 

Sir Charles Maitell of Ratcliffe loo, 

His Sister • Son was he. 

Sir David Lamb so well esteem'd. 

Yet saved could not be 

And the following Verses of Virgd, 

Cadit & Rtpheiis, fuslissimns units 

Qm fust m Teucns 6f servantisnmvs jEgia 
Dns abler vtsum 

Where the divine Harmony is the Eesult of uncommon Passion, and productive 
of no vulgar Passion. Thus we see, that m spight of the pretended Resemblance, 
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the old Dogiel is contemptible, and ib incomparable and inimitable. One 
might with a great deal more Jnetice pretend, that there is a Besemblance 
between the 148th Psalm of SUrnhold, and that admirable Hymn of Milton in 
the Fifth Book of Parodist Lost And yet we need only transcribe them both, 
and place them together here, to convince the Reader, that the one is bald, and 
vile, and wretched, and the other great and exalted Poetry. T^et ns begin with 
the Psalm of SUrnhold 


Give laud unlo the Lord 
From Heav’n that m «o high, 

Praue him >» Deed and Word 
Above the starry Sky 
And also ye 
His Angels all, 

Armies Royal, 

Praise goyjuUy 

Praise Him both Sim and Moon, 

Which are so clear and bright. 

The same of you be done, 
y'e glittering Stais of Night 
And ye no less. 

Ye Heai/ns fair. 

And Clouds o’ ih' Air, 

His Laud express 
For at his Word they were 
All formed as we see. 

At his Voice did appear 
AH things in their Degree 
Which he set fast. 

To them he made 
A Law and Trade 
Alway to last 

Extol and praise Gods Name 
On Earth, ye Dragons fell 
All Deeps do ye the same. 

For It becomes ye well 
Him magnify. 

Fire, Hail, Ice, Snow, 

And Storms that blow 
At hts Decree 

The HtUs and Mountains all 
And Trees that fruitful are. 

The Cedars great and tall 
His worthy Praise declare 
Beasts and Cattel, 

Yea Birds flying. 

And Worms creeping 
That on Earth dwell 

Thus have we laid before the Reader the contemptible Dogrel of Hopkins , a 
Version which is despicable Dogrel in spight of its being figurative. For every 
Line here is a different Apostrophe. But these are Figures which are another 
Person’s, which the Transverser repeats like a Parrot, without understanding 
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them, and without being mov’d by them, and which consequently have neither 
Passion nor Sublimity to sustain them. For 'tis a just Observation which is 
made by Longxnxts, that as the Figures support the pathetick and the sublime, 
they are wonderfully supported by each of them. Let us now see how the 
Force of Mxlton'6 Qenius hides and conceals the Assistance of Art, while these 
lofty Figures, at the very time that they raise and transport his exalted Soul, 
are lost in his Enthusiasm and his Sublimity, as the glittering of numberless 
Stars IS swallow’d and lost in the blaze of Day, and that golden Deluge of Light 
which on every side overwhelms them The following Hymn is spoken by our 
first Parents, in the Morning, at what time they first come out of the Bower in 
Paradxse, and survey the Works of God which the springing Day has restor’d 
to them 

Theae are thy glorxoui Workt, parent of Good, 

Alrtxtghiy, Thine Ihte umvereal Frame, 

Thw wondroue Faxr, Thy self how wondroua then ' 

Unspeakable, who nt’st above these Heavfnx 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works, yet these declare 
Thy Goodniss beyond thought and pnw’r divine 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye Sons of Light 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with Songs 
And Choral Symphonies, day without night 
Circle hts Throne Rejoyang, ye in Heai/n , 

On Earth joyn aU ye Creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without End 
Fairest of Stars, last tn the Tram of Night, 

If better Thou belong not to the Dawn, 

Sure pledgi of Day, that crowiul the snulmg Morn 
With thy bright Circlet, praise him in thy Sphere 
W/n/e Day arises, that sweet How of prime 
Thou Sun, of this great World both Eye and Soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy Greater, sound his Praise 
In thy eternal Course, both when thou climbest. 

And when high Noon hast gain’d, and when thou folTst 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient Sun, now fiee’st 
With the fix’d Stars, fix’d in their Orb that foes. 

And ye five other wamTnng Fires, that move 
In mystwk Dance not without Song, resound 
His Praise who out of Darkness call'd up Light 
Air and ye Elements, the eldest Birth 
Of Nature’s Womb, that m Quaternion run 
Perpetual circle multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless Change 
Vary to our great Maker stdl new Praise 
Ye Mists and Exhalations, that now nse 
From Hill or steaming Lake, duskte or grey, 

TiU the Sum paml your fieeey Skirts with Gold 
In Honour lo the JforW’* great Author rue. 

Whether to deck with Clouds th’ uncolour’d Skte, 

Or wet the thirsty Earth wUh falling Showers, 

Ruing and fading sixU advance his prawe 
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Hu praue ye Winds Lhal from four Quarters blow 
Breath soft or loud, and wave your Tops ye Pmes 
TTitA ev’rv Plant, in sign of Worship wave 
Fountains and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious Murmurs, warbling tune hu Praue 
Joyn Voues all ye living Souls, ye Birds 
That singing up to Heav’tu Gates ascend 
Bear on your Wings, and m your Notes hu Praise 
Ye that in Waters glide, and ye that walk 
The Earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witneu if 1 be silent Mom or Even, 

To HtU or Valley, Fountain or fresh Shades, 

Made vocal by my Song, and taught hu praue 
Hail universtd Lord, be bounteous still. 

To give us only Good, and if the Night 
Has gather'd ought of evil or conceal'd 
Disperse it as now Light dispels the Dark 

Now I think nothing can be more plain than that notwithstanding the same 
Psalm of David is the groundwork both of Milton and Stemhold, and not- 
withstanding a vain Appearance which may delude those who are not able to 
distinguish^ there is no more Besemblance between the Hymn of Milton, and 
the Version of Stemhold, than there is between Light and Darkness, Heat 
and Cold, Life and Death, Heaven and Earth, the flraces and Deformity, no. 
notwithstanding they both make use of the very same Figures, but those 
Figures in Stemhold are dead, and he himself seems dead and while he pre- 
tends to give Life and Soul, and Thought, and Spirit, and Motion, even to tlie 
insensible and inanimated Parts of the Universe , he is himself without Spirit, 
or Life, or Soul, or Thought, or Motion, while Milton’s matchless Genius, 
animating the several Figures, appears to give Life, and Soul, and Motion to 
their several Objects, and seems to equal these several mighty Objects in their 
distinguishing Qualities, to be lofty as the Heav’n and solid as the Plarth, firey 
as the Sun, and changing as the Moon, swift as the Winds, and strong, and 
terrible, and sonorous as the Arms and Mouths of the great Deep Since then 
there is no manner of Besemblance between the Hymn and the Version, which 
seem to have several thmgs in common, what Shadow of Likeness can there 
be between Virgil and Engluh Dogrel, where there is nothing common between 
them, nor Ground-work, nor Figure, nor Harmony, the Dogrel being utterly 
destitute both of Figure and Harmony, and consequently void of the great 
Qualities which distinguish Poetry from Prose 

1 am. 

Your, See. 



REMARKS UPON CATO, A TRAGEDY 
1713 

INTRODUCTION 

IfT^IS now for some Weeks that my Friends have been urging me to make 
I some Remarks upon the Tragedv of CATO, and ’tis for some Weeks 
.L that I have deliberated, whether Prudence would allow me to take such 
a Step as that is I have maturely consider’d both the general and the violent 
Applause with which tliat Tragedy has been receiv’d. That it was acted Twenty 
Days together. That Ten thousand of ’em have been sold since the Time it was 
printed , That ev’n Authors have publish’d their Approbation of it, who never 
before lik’d any thing but themselves, Tliat Squire Ironside, that grave Off- 
spring of ludicrous Ancestors, has appear’d at the Head of them, and. That 
things have been carry’d to that amaring Height, either by French Extrava- 
gance, or by Engluh Industry, that a Frenchman is now actually translating 
this Play into French, which is a thing beyond Kvample, That a great deal of 
Deference is to be paid to a general Applause, That u Writer cun expect noth- 
ing by attacking so successful a Piece, but the Character of an envious and an 
ill-natur’d Man, and perhaps of an arrogant, an insolent and presumptuous 
one, That it would look with a worse Grace in mo than in most People, in me 
who have all my Life-time been an Asseitor of Liberty, to endeavour to rum 
the Reputation of a Play, which seems writ w'lth a Design to augment the 
Love of Libertv , That what would make it look still worse is, that it has been 
my Misfortune more than once to have been engag’d iii Disputes of this Nature 
formerly, by which, tho’ I had Reason still on my Side, I have made my self nu- 
merous Enemies, That Truth now a-days is but a very feeble Defence against 
Passion and Prejudice, That I pass for a Man, who is conceitedly resolv’d to 
like nothing which others like, and that 1 have still endeavour’d to undeceive 
others at too cruel an Espence of my own 

To all which my Friends have reply’d, Tliat thci are willing to own that 
a Deference is to be paid to a general Applause, when it appears fhat that 
Applause is natural and spontaneous, but that little Regard is to be had to 
it when it IS affected and artificial. That thev have a long time made this 
unlucky Remark, that of all the Tragedies which in their Memory have had 
vast and violent Runs, not one has been excellent, few have been tolerable, most 
have been scandalous. That there is a Reason to be given for this in the Nature 
of the thing; That when a Poet writes a Tragedy, who knows he has Judg- 
ment, and who feels he has Genius, that Poet presumes upon his own Merit, 
and scorns to make a Cabal, That People come coolly to the Representation of 
such a Tragedy, without any violent Expectation, or delusive Imagination, 
or invincible ftepossession , That such an Audience is liable lo receive the 
Impressions which the Poem slitiU naturiilly make in them, and to judge by 
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their-own Beason and their own Judgnieiita, and that Beaaon and Judgment 
are calm and serene, not form’d by Nature to make Proselytes, and to con- 
troul and lord it o’er the Imaginations of others But that when an Author 
writes a Tragedy, who knows he has neither Genius nor Judgment, he has 
Becourse to the making a Party, and endeavours to make up in Industry what is 
wanting in Talent, and to supply by Poetical Graft the Absence of Poetical 
Art; That such an Author is humbly contented to raise Mens Passions by a 
Plot without Doors, since he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon 
the Stage, That Party, and Passion and Prepossession are clamorous and 
tumultuous things, and so much the more clamorous and tumultuous, by how 
much the more erroneous , That they domineer and tvraiiuize over the Imagina- 
tions of Persons who want Judgment, and sometimes too of those who have it, 
and like a fierce outrageous Torrent, bear down all Opposition before them , 
That a Man of Judgment is calm and patient under Contradittion because he 
knows he is in the right, while Passion, Prejudice and Prepossession grow 
violent and furious by being oppos’d, because then they begin to doubt that 
they are in the wrong , That Audiences are often pack’d as well as Juries, and 
that therefore it sometimes happens, that while the Iimoceiit are condemn’d 
the Guilty are acquitted by a Verdict of Ignoramus 
That as for the Authors who have publish’d their Encomiums of Cato, whicli 
they nickname Criticisms, those Authors appear to haic boon retain’d, and 
so, like conscientious Lawyers, believe it their Duty to say all that they can for 
their Client, and not one Word against him. that they mav honestly earn their 
Fees, but that the Author of CATO Exarinn’d has behav’d himself like an 
errant Wag, and at the same tune that he has prais’d him expresly, has im- 
plicitly damn’d him to the Pit of Hell, and has acted the Part of Semproniux, 
who while he openly bullies for Cato, is his mortal Enemy in his Heart 
That as for Squire Ironiide, he comes of a Kace that has been most unfortu- 
nate m their Talents for Criticism , That his Grand-Father, Squire Bxckrr- 
staff, who was sometimes entertaining in other things, was almost never in 
the right when he pretended to judge of Poetry , That his Father, Mr /Spec- 
tator, had been so merrily in the wrong, as to take Pains to reconcile us to the 
old Doggrel of Cheiy-Chase and the Three Children, and to put Impotence 
and Imbecillity upon us for Simplicity, That he had publish’d a certain Criti- 
cism upon Milton, in which the Beversc of almost every thing that he has 
affirm’d is true , That he has had the Assurance to say in it. That The Para- 
dise Lost of MMon has an Unity of Action, whereas in that Poem there are 
most apparently two Actions, the War of the Angels being an Action by it self, 
and having a gust Beginning, a Middle and an End , That he has affirm’d with 
still greater Assurance, That the lhas of Homer has a Duplicity of Action, 
and has cited the Authority of Anstotle as a Proof of that Assertion, whereas 
Homer in that Poem has given the World a Pattern, which for Unity and 
Simplicity of Epuih Action never had any Parallel, and that Anstotle has 
commended him for it no less than tliree times in his little Treatise of Poetry, 
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That the said Mr Hpeclalw liiid HirMigii’d and condemn’d the Poetical Jus- 
tice of the Stage, and had publish’d a great ileal of false and abominable Criti- 
cism, in order to poison hia gentle Header, and prepare the way for Cato 

That the Attempt of that undertaking Frenchman, who is at present trans- 
lating Cato, has made the writing of a Criticism upon it necessary, which 
before was highly reasonalile, because the translating this Play into French 
being without Precedent or Example, will, together with the violent and gen- 
eral Applause it has met with, make it pass for our Nonparello among foreign 
Nations; which will expose our own to the Eallery of all Europe, unless we 
shew, at the same time, that we are not all so ignorant or mistaken. 

That as for the Objection of ill Nature, if I am in the right in my Criti- 
cisms, I may laugh at those who make it. That right Beason can never pass 
for ill Nature, unless with those who are destitute of right Reason, That ’tis 
a senseless thing to ehei ish Libellers and Lampooners, who defame the Virtues 
of others to the publiik Detriment, and at the same time to brand those with 
the Character of ill Nature who discover the Errors of an Author’s Under- 
standing, only in order to that Author’s Improiement, and the Advancement 
of a noble Art, That those fulsome Paiiegjrist? are rather to be esteem’d 
envious and ill-natur’d, who by nauseously flattering a very defective Author, 
and soothing him in his Eirors and in his Ignorance, do, ns it were, politickly 
flx him in his Follies, and render him proud and incorrigible. 

That Cato’s being writ with a Design to support Liberty, is an Objection ' 
of no manner of Foice, That let the Design be what it will, the Effect is sure 
to be contrary. That the shewing a Man of consummate Virtue unfortunate 
only for supporting lubertv, must of Necessity in a free Nation be of pernicious 
Consequence, and must justly raise the highest Indignation in all true Lovers 


of Liberty 

That my having made a great manv Enemies by former Disputes of this 
Nature, is a certain Proof that 1 have been in the right in those Disputes, and 
that they who hate me tor assorting Truth are resolv’d to remain in the wrong , 
That I enter’d into those Disputes, partlv to advance the publick Good by 
advancing a noble Art, and jiartlv to retort private Injuries, That either 
Cause in it self is good and just, and that both together are strong and 
powerful and that I shall haie both together to apologire for mv present 


Undertaking j i- 

That if I have made numerous Enemies, I have made a few rnends, of 
which each singly will outweigh all those numerous Enemies, That all reason- 
able Men who by others Artifices, and their own Indolence, have been surprix d 
into an Approbation of this Play, will be glad to be undeceiv’d, as knowmg 
weU that 'tis their own Reason and their owi, Discernment that makes another 
Man's take Plate with them . That the very Tragick Stage appears to be sink- 
ing since the great Success of one very faulty Play prognosticates its Bum 
than the Miscarriage of twenty good ones. That a good Tragedy may 
miscarry by the lU Performance of the Actors, by Prejudice, by Malice, bv 
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Squeamishness, but that a very faulty one can have great Success from almost 
nothing but the general Interest of the People, That this general ill Taste is 
partly the Effect of the Italian Opera; that a People accustom’d for so many 
Years to that, are as ill-prepar’d to ]udge of a good Tragedy, as Children that 
are eating Sugar-plumbs are to taste Champasgn and Burgundy , That noth- 
ing but a wholsome Criticism can have Power to retrieve our Taste, and. 
That the Errors of Goto must be set in a true Light by me or some other 
Person, or the Tragick Muse must be banish’d from this Island , That it is 
set up for a Pattern, and eztoll’d by some Authors, who are famous for then 
want of Judgment, not only before all our own, but above all ancient Tragedies , 
That the Interest of the Common-wealth of Learning lies at Stake, and the 
Beputation of Oreat-Brtta*n , and. That he must be a pleasant Lover of his 
Country, and a worthy Member of the Common-wealth of Learning, who is 
afraid to assert the Interest of the one, and to defend the Reputation of the 
other, least he should make some mistaken Men his Enemies. 

That as to my Resolution to approve of nothing which is lik’d by others, 
’tie a Falshood which carries its own Evidence with it, that 1 have writ whole 
Volumes which may shew the contrary, and that the contrary may easily be 
made to appear in the Remarks which I mav make upon Cato 


Remarks upon CATO 

T he ’foresaid Remonstrances of mv Friends have at length so far prevail’d 
with me, that 1 have taken a resolution to make some Remarks upon this 
Tragedy in the following Method 

First, I shall endeavour to shew the Faults and Absurdities which are to be 
found in this Tragedy 

Secondly, I shall attempt to expose the Artifices which made way for its 
great Success. 

Fvrst, I shall endeavour to shew its Faults and Absurdities, and here 1 
design to do Three Things 

1 I shaU shew what perfections are wanting to it, thro’ the not observing 
several of the Rules of Anstotle 

2. I shall shew with what Absurdities it abounds, thro’ the observing several 
of the Rules without any manner of Judgment or Discretion. 

3. I shall shew some Faults and Absurdities, which are such in Themselves 
without any relation to the Rules. 

Among the perfections which are wanting to this Tragedy, thro’ the not 
observing the Rules, is first and chiefiy the Fable, there being no Fable to this 
Tragedy. The Action of it which is the Death of Cato, is a particular His- 
torical Action, a relation of something which Cato did and suffered, and not 
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an action Allegorical and Universal That it la not Allegorical, appears from 
hence, that it carries no moral Instruction with it. For the Moral which is | 
foisted in at the latter end of this Play, is wholly Foreign to it, and is not ' 

deriv’d from the Action of it, which is the Death of Cato. 

* 

From hence let Fteree contending Nations knov.’, 

What dire ejects from eivti Discord flow, 

’Tis this that shakes our Country loith Alarms, 

And gives up Borne a Prey to Bomao Arms, 

Produces Fraud, and Cruelty, and Strife, 

And Robs the gudty World of Cato’s Life 

Let us suppose for once, that the Action of this Tragedy is the whole Civil 
War it self, yet I cannot discern what knowledge Moral or Intellectual can 
be drawn from the ’foregoing Lines. The dire effects of Civil discord were 
known to all Mankind, long before Cato was writ, and the only instruction that 
can be drawn from them, since in this Tragedy, the Invaders of Liberty are 
seen to Triumph, and the Defenders of it to Perish, must be this. That Fools 
and Knaves sliould have a care how they invade the Inbertiea of their Country, 
lest Good and Wise Men suffer by it, or that Good and Wise Men should have 
a core how they defend those Liberties, lest Fools and Knaves should Triumph 

As the Action of this Play is the Death of Calo, no Instruction but one of 
these Three can be possibly drawn from it That a Man of consummate Virtue, 
must expect to end unfortuiiatelv Or that if a Man of an accomplish’d virtue 
happens to be unfortunate, ’tis his duty to put an end to his Misfortunes by o 
Dose or a Dagger, or that if such a one presumes to resist the Invaders of his 
Country’s Liberties, he must expect to fall m the Attempt. 

Thus, the Action of this Play is so far from carrying a Moral, that it carries v 
a pernicious instruction with it Now I appeal to the Reader, which is most 
commendable, to make a Poetical Person of consummate Virtue end unfortu- 
nately, and by that means to discourage People from aiming at Perfection , or 
to shew a Man of accomplish’d Virtue driven to lay violent Hands upon him- 
self, only for supporting Liberty, which must needs be a notable Lesson to 
People 111 a free Country, or to an Island so notoiious as ours for the fre- 
quency of self Murder 

As tlie Action of this Tragedy cannot be Allegorical, because it is not Moral , 
so 18 it neither General or Poetical, but Particular and Historical A general 
thing, says Ai istotle, is what ev’ry Man of such and such a Character, would 
do upon sucli and such an occasion , as a particular thing is what such a par- 
ticular Person, as for Example Alctbtades, did and suffer’d. Now that a Tragi- 
cal Action ought at the Bottom to be thus general, ev’n after the Poet has 
nam’d his Characters, is the Doctrine of the same Philosopher The prmupal 
quality of Cato’s Character, is the Love of his Country, as has been observ’d 
by others Now the question is, Whether ’tis necessary or probable, that a Man, 
the predominant quality of whose Character is the Love of his Countrey, should 
fall by his own Hand, as long as his Life is necessary to the good of his Conn- 
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trey. ■JJ'ow that this was the Case of Caio, may be prov’d from what the Poet 
has put into the Mouths of the other Dramatick Persons. For says Poritus to 
his Sister in the Fifth Act 

O Marcia, 0 my Suler, slM there’s hope 
Out Father will not east away a IaIs 
S o needjul to ut all and to hit Countrty F 68 

Nay, if we believe what Lucuis says in the Fourth Act, the Life of Cato, 
nay, not only his Life, but his submitting to Ctesar was necessary, not only 
for the good of his Country, but for the welfare of Mankind. 

While Pnde, Oppretnon, and Injustice reign 
The World wdl stiU demand her Cato’t presence, 

In pitty to Mankind submit to Cesar, 

And reconcile thy mighty Soul to Isfe 

So that CatOj the Predominant qaalit> of whose Character, was the laive 
of his Country, killing himself at a time, when his Life was necessary to the 
good of his Country, and to the welfare of Mankind, did not do, what any Man 
of the same Character would necessarily or probably do upon the like occasion, 
and therefore Cato’s killing himself, is not a general and Tragical Action, but 
a particular thing which Cato did and suffer’d 

Now since ’tis undoubtedly the Fable, which is of the greatest importance in 
Tragedy, for as some body has well olmn’d, 'tie the making of the Fable 
alone, which belongs peculiarly to the Art of the Poet, for ’tis History and 
Philoaophy which teaches him to form his Characters, and Bhetonck and 
Grammar, Ins Sentiments and Expressions . and since there can be no Fable, 
where the Action is neither Allegorical nor [Tiiiversal , and the Action in this 
Tragedy of Cato, is neither Allegorical nor Universal , I appeal to the Impar- 
tial Header, whether this Tragedy of Cato having no Fable, can justly be said 
to be a fine Tragedy 

As the Action of this Tragedy is neither Allegorical nor Universal, so 
neither can it be said to be one. The Action of this Play is the Death of Cato . 
and the Time of that Action is a natural Day. during which Day the Sons of 
Cato knew very well, that their Father’s Life and the Liberty of Rome, were 
in the utmost Danger, as appears by the first four Lines of the Play, where 
Portxus says to Marcus 

The Dawn u overcast, the Morning loulrs. 

And heavUv tn Clouds brings on the Day, 

The great, the important Day, big unlh the Fate 
Of Cato and oj Rome 

Now the Question is, whether the Amorous Passions of Two such noble 
Romans and such dutiful Sons, as Marcus and Poritus ere describ’d to be, upon 
that very Day, which m their own Opinions is like to be the last both of Rome’s 
Liberty and of their Father’s Life, are either necessary or probable Parts of 
the Action of the Play, which is the Death of their Father, and whether if 
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they are neither necessary nor probable Parts of it, they do not corrupt the 
Unity of that Action, and not only corrupt its Unity, but render it improbable, 
Bomantick and incredible 

The Biralship between the Two Brothers, has no manner of Influence upon 
the Action of the Play, and therefore corrupts its Unity, nor has it any Con- 
sequence in its self, but the Author to make way for one of the Ilivals knocks 
the other on the Head, and kills Him not by any Effect of his Bivalship, but 
by the common Fortune of War. How gross a Copy of the celebrated Rival- 
ship of Pohdor and Cantalto, which has such a fatal Influence upon the Action 
of the Play, and causes such a moving Distress, and such a Deplorable and 
truly Tragical Cataetrojihe 

Probability ought certainly to reign in every Tragical Action, but tho’ it 
ought eiery where to predominate, it ought not to exclude the wonderful, as 
the wonderful which ought every where to predominate in TSpxck Poetry, ought 
not to exclude the probable We shall then treat of the Improbabilities of this 
Tragedy, when we come to speak of the Abaurditica with which it throughout 
abounds, from the indiscreet and injudicious Observance of some of the Rules 
of Arustotle We arc at present shewing what Beauties are wanting to it from 
the not observing others of those Rules Here then are none of those beautiful 
Surprizes which are to be found in some of the Orectan Tragedies, and in 
some of our own , and consequently here is nothing wonderful, nothing terrible 
or deplorable, which all three arc caus’d by Surprize Now as Tragedy is the 
Imitation of an Action which excites Compassion and Terror, and as that 
alone can be justh accounted a verv fine Tragical Scene, which excites one 
of those two Passions or both, in a very great Degree, and as it is impossible 
either of ’em can he excited in a verv great Degree, without a very great Sui- 
pnze, and there is in this Tragedy no very great Surprize, we find there is not 
HI this Tragedy, no not so much as one very fine Tragical Scene, no not so 
much as one Scene witli which we are extremely mov’d 1 sit with Indolence 
from the opening of the I’lay to tlie verv Catastrophe , and when at length the 
Catastrophe comes, instead of vehemently shaking with Terror, or dissolving 
with melting Pity, 1 rather burn witli Indignation, and I shudder with Horror. 
When i beheld Cato expiring by his own Hand, 'tis difficult to tell at which 
Indecency and which Inconsistenoy I am shock’d the most, at a Philosopher’s 
acting against the Light of Nature, or at a Stoxek’a yielding to ill Fortune 
without the last Necessity, or at the unjust and unfortunate End of a Man 
of accomplish’d Virtue, or at a Lover of Liberty and of his Country deserting 
both by his Death. 

That Esteem, whicli we conceiv’d for Cato at the reading of the ancient Poets, 
immediately vanishes when we behold his Death, and 1 begin to wonder what 
those Poets meant I begin to think that their Encomiums arose from want 
of considering this Matter aright , and I find, upon Reflection, that the greatest 
of them all, both for Genius mid Judgment, tho’ in his 8th ASneid he places 
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Cato «t the Head of his Demi-Qoda, in the Rlystan Fields, yet he damns him 
in his 6 th, 111 the Number of those who fall by their own Hands 

We are enclin’d to believe, that it was rather a Mixture of Pride and Igiior* 
ance, than any Degree of Heroick Virtue, that induc’d Cato to be his own 
Destroyer. We cannot understand the Suicide of one, who was under no Neces- 
sity to die ; for the Cause of Liberty was as yet not entirely lost, and it appears 
from the Beginning of the Second Act, that a Way lay open to him and his 
for their Escape by Land. 

Numidia’s spacious Kingdom Uts behind as, 

Ready to nse at its young Prince's Call 

And ’tie manifest from the latter End of the Fourth, that the Sea laj open 
to his Passage ; ’tis Cato himself that tells us so. 

Farewell my Friends, «/ there be any of you 
That dare not trust the Victor's Clememy 
Know there are Saps prepar'd by my Command, 

(Their Sails already opening to the Wind) 

That shall convey you to the wish'd-for Pori 

Who then can extremely pity a Man, who rashly dy’d bv his own Hands, when 
there was no Necessity for Dying, and who deserted the Cause of Liberty and 
of his Country, thro’ Stubbomess and thro’ Ignorance, or sacrifis’d them to 
his Stoical Pride’ If the Sons of the Great Pompey had follow’d the Example 
of Cato, had there ever been that noble Contention that there was afteru'ards 
m Spam for Liberty, which was within an Ace of reduemg Cwiar to follow 
the Example of Cato? And what might not have been the happv Event of 
that desperate Conflict, had Cato animated those Troops by his Presenre and 
sustain’d them by his Authority’ Even Porlius takes Notice, m the Fifth 
Act, of the auspicious Influeiuc that his Father’s Presence might have o’er 
those Assertors of Liberty 

Port As I was hasting to the Port, whin now 
M y Father's Friends, rmimltenl for a Passagi , 

Aceuse the Imgnng Winds, a Sail arriv'd 

From Pompey’s Son, who thro’ the Realms of Spain 

Calls out for Vengeance on his Father's Death, 

And rouses the whole Nation up to Arms 
Were Cato at their Head, once more might Rome 
Assert her Right, and clmm her lebcrly 

I am apt to think that Brutus and Cassius shew’d more Spirit and more 
Wisdom, by the magnanimous Choice which they made to destroy Co'siir, rather 
than kill themselves, and when those two last of the Romans were constrain’d 
to do at last what Cato had done before them, I find their Deaths to be much 
more excusable than his , for they were compell’d by dire Necessity to do what 
Cato had done by Choice , for they who were the principal Conspirators against 
Ccesar, might expect to be us’d with Severity, if not with the utmost Cruelty, 
by A iithony and Octavius, who had sworn to revenge his Death. Besides, Brutus 
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and Oataius did not fall, ’till the Cause of Liberty was utterly and entirely 
lost, whereas we have shewn that there were two noble Conflicts for it after 
the Death of Cato 

I am apt to think that this Action of Cato would not have had the Approba- 
tion even of those Homans themselves, who liv’d in the Vigour of the Common- 
wealth, and in the Height of the Roman Virtue, and who, after the deplorable 
Bout at CaniKT, caus’d publiek Thanks to be return’d to Terenhus Varro, for 
not despairing of the Common-wealth 

’Tis certainly the Duty of every Tragick Poet, by an exact Distribution of 
a Poetical Justice, to imitate the Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate a par- 
ticular Providence ’Tis true indeed upon the Stage of the World the Wicked 
sometimes prosjier. and the Guiltless suffer But that is permitted by the 
Governour of the World, to shew from the Attribute of his infinite Justice 
that there is a Compensation in Fntuntv, to prove the Immortality of the 
Human >Soul, and the Ccrtnintv of future Rewards and Punishments But 
the Poetical Pei sons in Tragedy exist no longer than the Beading or the Repre- 
sentation , the whole Extent of their Entity is circumscribed by those , and 
therefore during that Reading or Representation, according to their Merits or 
Dements they must be punish’d or rewarded If this is not done, there is no 
impartial Distribution of Poetical .lustice, no instructive Lecture of a particu- 
lar Providence and no Imitation of the Divine Dispensation And yet the 
Author of this Tragedy docs not only run counter to this, in the Pate of his 
priiK ipal Character, but even where throughout it, makes Virtue suffer and 
Vice triumph, for not onl\ Cato la yaiwjuish’d by Co’sar, but the Treacheiy 
and Pcrfldiousncss of Hyphar prevails over the honest Simplicity and the 
Oicdulitv of Juba and the sly Subtlety and Dissimulation of Portiui over 
the generous Praiikiiess .niid Opcn-hcartedness of Marcus 

But setting aside for a Moment the Rules of the Drama, which arc the Rules 
of exact Beason, there is not with all its Improbability so much as any thing 
in this Tragedy of that Art and Contrivance, which is to be found in an enter- 
taining Romance or agreeable Novel, that Art and Contrivance, by which 
their Authors excite our Curiosities, and ciuse those eager Longirgs in their 
Ileadeis to know the Events of things, those Tioiigings which by their nleaaing 
Agitations, at once disturb and delight the Mind, and cause the prime Satis- 
faction of all those Ilenders who read only to be delighted Instead of that 
this Author has toiiiid out the Secret, to make Ins Tragedy highly improbable, 
without making it wonderful, and to make some Parts of it highly incredible 
without being in the least entertaining 

But now let us come to the Chaiatters, and let us shew that they are not 
proper for Tragedy Cato himself, who is the principal Person, is a Sto%clr, 
and therefore a very iin]>ro[iei lleroe foi Tragedy The Author of CATO 
Examin’d says , “ That he was once of the same Opinion, because being a 
“ Stouih by Profession, he is suppos’d to lie without Passion, for Passion, says 
"he. IS the very Chaiacteristick of that Poem, i lolenta Tragedw, but, says he, 
13 
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“ in reviewing the Life of that Roman, I found that the Love for his ComitiT 
“ was not without Passion, and that of great Violence, as his bursting into 
“ Tears, in going over the Field where the Conflict of Dyrrachvum was, and in 
"doing the same whenever Mention was made of the Battel of Pharsaha” 

But here the Mistake of this Gentleman lies, vvz in affirming that therefoic 
a StoicJc IS an improper Ileroe for Tragedy, because he is suppos’d to be with- 
out Passion , for who ever doubted that a Stoxek is a Man, and consequent! i 
that he has Passions, e\eri Grace it self does not go so far as to divest a 31aii 
wholly even of worldly Passions, much less can any Philosophical Discipline 
pretend to reach that Length A Sfotei is therefore an improper Hcroe foi 
Tragedy, not because he is suppos’d to he actually without Passion, but because 
he is lieliev’d to do hia utmost Endeavours to be without them, because he 
places his Pride, his Glory, his Excellence in subduing them, because his 
great and principal Aim is to make his Beason, not only the Ruler, but the 
very Tyrant of them, because his chief Design is not to regulate, but to extii- 
pate and extinguish them Fiom which it is manifest, that an old Slotck, .ns 
Cato was, has by long Exercise got some Hahits which make him a verv im- 
jiroper Hero for Tragedy For his Philosophy has taught him to check his 
Passions, to conceal them, and to shorten them, so that a Rtotclc, if his Man- 
ners are made convenient, can never be shewn, ns Oediput and some other prin- 
cipal Characters of Tragedy arc shewn, viz agitated and tormented by vanous 
violent Passions, from the opening of the Scene to the verv Catastrophe 

Besides, ’tis to no purpose to affirm, that Onto had Passions, and violent 
ones, because he is no where in this Tragedy drawn in a violent Passion, as 
this Author has himself observ’d, p It where he tells us, “ That he finds bv 
"History that Cato was of a sedate Temper, and at the same time finds bv 
“ the Tragedy that the Poet has every where drawn him so ” So that here is 
another Reason why Caio is an improper Hero for the Stage, because his natural 
Temper, as well as his Philosophy was repugnant to Passion And this .Author, 
in his 9th Page, has given another Reason why Cato is an improper Heroe for 
Tragedy “Because, says he, the Characters that are to compose a Tragick 
“ Fable or Plot must not be sovereignly virtuous or innocent, for to make a 
“ perfect virtuous and innocent ChaTa„ter unhappy excites Horror, not Pity 
“ nor Terror ” 

If this Autlioi by these perfect Characters, means the priiuipal Characters 
of such Tragedies, as end unfortunately with relation to those principal Charac- 
ters. he IS in the right of it, or Aniloih must be in the wrong But then I 
appeal to the impartial Reader, what this Author would get by it, if I should 
allow that a Sioirl may be a proper Heroe for Tragedy 

Besides this, there is an Inequality in the Manners of Caio, and therefoic 
they are ill mark’d likewise , for Ins Behaviour m the Fourth Act, is by no 
means answerable to that Character that is given of him, and that Expecta- 
tion that lb rais’d of him by Porttim in the First 

tJoii docs the Lustre of our Fatlier’s Actions, 

Thro’ the dark Clouds o] Ills that cover lam, 
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Break forth, and burn mth more Irtumphant Brightness ' 

Hie Sufferings shine, and spread a Olory round him. 

Greatly unfortunate he fights the Cause 
Of Honour, Virtue, Liberty and Rome 

And afterwards by Juba in the same Act. 

Where shall we find the Man that bears AffhcLion, 

Great and Map slick in his Gnefs hke C&to? 

Heav’na' With what Strength, what Steddiness of Mind, 

He Inumphi in the midst of all hts Sufft rings' 

How does he rise against a Load of Woes, 

And thank the Gods that thicip the Weight upon him 

And by what lie sa^s himself in the Second Act. 

Fatlurs, I cannot sit that our Affairs 

Are gioien thus desperate J^e have Bulwarks round us. 

Within our Walls art Troops mur’d to Toil, 

In Afritk’s Heats, and season’d to the Sun, 

Numidm’K spacuius Kingdom hes behind us, 
litndy to nse at its young Prmet's Call 
Whsii there is Hope, do not distrust the Gods, 

Bui uait at least uhtlt Cassar’i near Approach 
Forte us to yield ’TmU ntver be too late 
To sut for Cluiiiis, and own a Ctmgueior 
n hy slitiii’d Roiix fall a Moment e’er her Time? 

No Jtt Its dratt hit Term of Freedom out 
In its full Length, and spin it to the last. 

So shall UK gam still one Day’s Liberty 
And let me pensh, but in Cato's Judgment, 

A Day, an Hour of virtuous Liberly 
fs worth a whole Eternity in Bondage 

Let ns now see whether his Behai lour m the Fourth Act is answerable to 
.ill this 

When tiic Conspirary of Sypliax and Semproinus broke out, by the Mutiny 
of those Homans, who had been seduced by SempronvuSj tho’ that part of the 
Coiispiiacv was quickly quell’d, b> the {^neral Hepentance of those eiipag’d in 
it, hy the Deaths of the lieadors, and of Semprontus himself, Cato, as soon as 
lie hears ol the Death of the lattei, cries out Acf 4. p, DO 

O I/ucius, 1 am sick of this bad World, 

The Day-light and the Sun grow painful to me 

Now what Eeason has u Man of bis Character to exclaim thus, and to fall 
into Desperation, because Heaven has discover’d his seeret Enemy, and Divine 
Vengeance has overtaken a Villain ^ His Affairs, as yet, are not in a ]ot worse 
Tosture than when he sliew’cl so raueh Resolution in the Second Act. 

And when he hears of the other part of the Conspiracy, which is the Attempt 
of Syphax to force his way with his Numtdians thro’ the Southern Gate , as 
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soon as he hears of this Attempt, without expecting the Success, or in the least 
waiting for the Event, he cries out, 

Lucius, Ihe Torrent bears too hard upon me. 

Justice gives way to Force The conquer'd World 
Is Cssar’s, Cato has no Business in it 

Is this, after all, his boasted Firmness^ Is this the Courage of a valiant 
Soldier, or the Magnanimity of a Roman General, or the Impassiveness of an 
habitual Stotck, or the undaunted invincible Besolution of an admired Assertor 
of Liberty’’ Did ever weak Woman despair sooner, or yield more tamely to 
a thrcatning Accident, before she knew the Event of it ’’ 

There seems likewise to be an Inequality in the Manners of Cato, from the 
Advice which he gives to Porttus, in the latter End of the Fourth Act. 

Fortius, draw near, my Son, thou oft hast seen 
Thy Sire engag'd in a corrupted State 
Wrestlmg mth Vice and Factum, now thou scest me 
Spent, overpower'd, despairing of Success 
Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy Paternal Seat, the Sabine Field, 

Where the great Censor UnSd with hts own Hand 
And all our frugal Ancestors were bless'd 
In humble Virtues, and a Sural Life, 

There hve retir'd, pray for the Peace of Rome, 

Content thy self to be obscurely good 

When Vice prevails, and impious Menlnar Sway, 

The Post of Honour is a private Station 

Does this look like the Advice of a Man, the predominant Quality of whose 
Character is the Love of Ins Country, and who in the preceding Page saw 
with Tranquility his other Son actually dead, and wept immediately after- 
wards at the bare Prospect of his Country’s Kuin'* Is such a Man consistent 
with himself, when he advises this Son to desert his Country while 'tis iii the 
utmost Danger, and instead of goining the young Pompey, and the Bemaindei 
of the liepublican Party, basely to retire to Solitude, and to submit to the 
Conqueror? Is there any Consistency between this Advice, and that which in 
the preceding Page he gives to this very Porhus, upon viewing the Body of 
Marcus ’’ 


Fortius, behold thy Brother, and ri member 
Thy Life is not thy own when Rome demands it 

When ever could Rome demand more loudly that Poriius should venture his 
Life for her, than at this present Juncture^ Portius himself is so sensible of 
his Duty in this Case, that he makes his Father a fitting Answer, which leaves 
no room for a Reply 

I hope my Father does not recommend 
A Life to Fortiua which he scorns himself 
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The Father actually dies rather than take that Advice which he gives to 
his Son; and he would have liis Son so base as to take that Advice, rather than 
bravely venture hia Life for his sinking Country 

Thus it 18 plain that there is an Inconsistency and an Inequality in the 
Manners of Cato And for the same Season too there is an Inconvenience, for 
the ’foresaid Advice is by no means becoming of a faithful Lover of his Coun- 
try Besides, as we observ’d above, if the Manners of Cato are unequal, they 
are for that Beasou ill mark’d And it the Manners in so known a Character 
are ill mark’d, it follows that they are not resembling. But if ’tis objected 
here. That there really was this Inconsistency and this Inequality in the Charac- 
ter of Cato, that he did actually give that Advice to his Son, and therefore that 
the Character is resembling To that 1 answer. That the Poet either ought 
not to have brought that Character on the Stage, or to have sunk that Quality, 
or those Qualities in it which made the Manners inconvenient 

As the Character of Cato is too virtuous for perfect Tragedy, those of Sem- 
pronvus and Syphax aie too scandalous for any Tragedy, Perfect or Imperfect 
The Author of Cato Examin'd, says after Anstotle, Thai there w a sort of Satis- 
faction in the Punishment of the Wicked, but, says he, it is neither Terror nor 
Pity, and therefoie not Tragical He complains that such scandalous Villanies 
are brought upon our Stage, as aie fitter for the Hangman’s Correction than 
that of the Muse I would fain know whether the Villames of Sempronwi 
and Syphax, which are Mutiny, Desertion and Trc ason are not of that Number . 
and whether the Author of the Observations upon Cato is not of that Opinion, 
when Page 13 ho calls them Traytors and Villains 
Besides, The Character ot Sempronius is an Usurpation upon Comedy For 
as Hypocrisy it self is by its Nature comical, and must be nicely manag’d at 
any Time to be otherwise, the Counterfeiting a great Passion after Sempronius 
hiB manner, mt with Mouthing and Bellowing. Page 1, is undoubtedly very 
Kidiculous, and then for a Villain to charge tlie Treason which he is apparently 
guilty of himself, upon one whom he and every one knows to be Honest, as 
Sempiontus in the second Act does his upon Lunus, is certainly the very 
Height of linjiudeiice, and is therefore peifectly Comical 

Now tliat which agravates the Faults ol this Character is, that the gross 
Dissimulation, join’d to the gross Affectation that appears in Semitra.aus, is 
so far from being necessary to the carrying on the Action of the Play, that it 
has directly a Tendency to the producing an Kflect quite contrary lo that for 
which Sempronius designs it, which is to conceal himself from the piercing 
Eyes of Cato For gross Ihssimulation join’d to gross Affectation is enough 
to discover the Hypocrite, not only to piercing Eyes, but even to common 
Discernments 

Nor IS the Transcendent Villaiiv of his Behaviour m the third Act, towards 
the Leaders of the Mutiny, in the least necessary for carrying on the Action 
of the Play, but has so direct a Tendency to the discovering the Villanj, that 
one would think it impossible it should have any other Effect, so that there 
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are two gross Faults apparent in this one Character, the Manners of it being 
m’some Places unnecessarily Villanous, and in others perfectly Comical. 

As ve haye sheyni above, that Cato is not the fittest Character for Tragedy . 
because he is an old Stotcle, so I would fam know whether Portvus, Marcus, 
Juha, and Marcia, are so very proper for it, because they are young ones, or at 
least are introduc’d as such. Portius and Marcus are represented as such in 
the very second Page of the Play, where Marcus says 

By Heaven! such Virtues }oyn’d with such Success 
Distract my very Soul, our Father's Fortune 
Would almost tempt us, to renounce His Precepts 

And what is the Character that m the third Page Portvus gives of Juha 

Behold, young Juba, the Numidinn Prince, 

With haw much Care he forms Himself to Glory, 

And breaks the fierceness of his native Temper, 

To copy out our Father's bright Example 

And the like Character does Juba give of Marcia, Page 12 

The virtuous Marcia lote'rs above her ,‘k r, 

Trui, She is Fair, (Oh how divinely Fair') 

But still the lovely Maid improves her Charms, 

With inward Greatness, unaffected Wisdom, 

And sanctity of Manners Cato’s Soul 
Shines out in ev’ry Thing She acts or speaks. 

While winning AfvWness and atlraciive Smiles, 

Dwell in Her Looks, and with becoming Grace 
Soften the Rigour of Her Father's Virtues 

Now I should be apt to think, that a Nest of StoirJcs could supply us, with 
no more proper Persons for an exeellent Tragedy, than a Nest of Fools cun 
do for an excellent Comedy But here if any of the Author’s Friends should 
urge in his Behalf, that tho’ these Persons are introduc’d as Stoicks, yet the 
Poet has given them nothing but the Name, and that m the Sequel, they act 
more Termagantly, than any Persons in the World besides themselves, Stouh 
or others, would do in their Circumstances, I must allow that thev are in llic 
Bight, but then tins Question is liable to be ask’d. Is there not upon tins 
account, some Inequality, some Inconsistency, and some Poetical badness of 
the Manners in them Is it convenient, is it consistent, or is it expected, that 
Persons who at first are introduc’d as Philosophers, as Romans, as Lovers of 
their Country, as dutiful and attectionnte Children to the best of Fathers, 
should play the whining Amorous Milfc-Sops, upon that very Day, when Beasori 
18 about to yeild to Force, Liberty to Tyranny, Rome to Ca:<iar, and the sacred 
Life of their Father to that universal Tyrant, Death'’ when Portvus in the 
fixat Act of this Play, gives Semprontus so good a. Character of his Sister 
Marcia’s Dutifulness, and her filial Affection and Tenderness 

Alas' SempromuB, wou’dat Thou talk of Love 
To Marcia, while Her Father’s Life’s in Danger, 
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Thou mtght’at at welt court the Pale Trembling Vestal, 

When She beholds the Holy Flame expiring 

Does he not at the same time give a veiy wretched one of his own and his 
Brother Marcu^a^ Was it not their Duty to shew as much Concern for their 
Father’s Danger as their Sister Marcut did''' Was it not their Duty at the same 
time to shew that they were still less than their Sister in the Pow’r of soft 
effeminate Fassioiig, as being stronger both by Bducation and Nature, and 
far more capable both of Roman Beaolution and of Qraecian Philosophy 

There likewise appears to me to be a very great Inequality and inconsistency 
m the Character of Marcia, who is certainly iii the liight in what She says 
Act 1 p 14 to Lucta 

lloui Lucia, uould’sl Thou have me sink away 
In pleasing Dreams, and lose my self in Love, 

When ev'ry Moment Cato's Life’s at Staket 
Cesar comes Arm'd with Terrour and Revenge, 

And aims hts Thunder at my Father’s Head, 

Should not the sad Occasion swallow up 
My other Cares, and draw them all into it 

Yes, certainly. The sad Occasion ought to do this These are reasonable 
Sentiments, and becoming a dutiful and affectionate Daughter , Tho’ She has 
chosen strange Words to express these Sentiments, of which m another Place 
The Question here is, whether She is not more in the IVrong in her next 
Speech, than She is in the Right here 

Lucia, Dusburthen all Thy Cares on me. 

And lei me share Thy most retir’d Distress, 

Tell me who roues up this Con/ticl in Thee 
Luc I need not blush to name Them when I tell Thee, 

They’re Marcia's Brothers and the Soru of Cato 
Marc They both behold Thee with their Suler’s Eyes, 

And often have reveal’d their Passion to me 
Bui tell me whose Address Thou favour'sl most, 

/ long to know, and yet / Dread to hear U 

Now here, as I said before, The Question is, w'hetlier She, who was so much 
in the Right in laying aside the Thoughts of her own Cares and Passions, when 
Her Fathers Life was ev’ry Moment in Danger, is not infinitely more m the 
Wrong than She was in the Right before, in enquiring and entnng into another 
Person’s Cares and Passions. For if She had yeildeil at such a time to the 
Violence of her own Affections, tliere hud been, according to Poetical Reckon- 
ing, a kind of Constraint upon hex, and the Action had been Involuntary, but 
the entnng in her Circumstances into another Person’s Passions and Cares is 
most certainly choice, and a more extravagant and blameable Choice than hers 
could not possibly be made If She had yeilded to a Passion for Juba, that 
Passion, tho’ ill tim’d, had yet been natural, tho’ it had not been reasonable 
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Bnt the Concern which she shew’d for her Brother’s Passion is affected and 
fantastical. 


Bui tell me whose Address Ihou javour'sl most, 

1 long to know, and yet 1 Dread to hear it 
Luc Which u it Marcia wishes jort 
Marc For neither 

And yet jar both. The Youths have equal Share 
In Marcia'i Wtshes, and divide their Sister, 

But tell me which ol them u Lucia’s Choicet 
Luc Marua, They both are High in my Bsti em. 

But in my Love — why will ihou make me name Ilimt 
Thou know'at it is a blind and foolish Passion, 

Pleas'd and disgusted with it knows nut what 
Marc 0 Lucia I'm pt rples^d 0 tell me which 
I must hereafter call my Happy Brother 
Luc Suppose 'twere Portius, could you blame my Choice, 

0 Portius ' Thou hast stol’n away my Soul — 

Marcus is over-warm — 

Now, there is not One Ladj' m Twentj that nould have found that Fault 
in a Lovei, any more than lu a Bed -fellow 

Marc Alas' Poor Youth' How can'sl thou throw him from thcef 
Lucia, Thou know'st not half the love he bean thee 
Lui You seem to plead 
Against your Brother Fortius 
Marc Heav'n forbid ' 

Had Portius been the unsuccessful Lover, 

The same Compassion would have faVn on him 

Now, IS not this a very whimsicnl Distress for ii Gentlewoman in her Oircum 
stances, and are not these Sentiments very Different from what She utter’d 
in the foregoing Page’ 

Haw Lu< la, would' si thou have me sink auwy 
In pleasing Di earns, and lose my st If in Love? 

When cv'ry Moment Cato’* Life's at Slake? 

Should not the sad Occasion susilloio up 
My other Cares, and Draw them all into it 

Could any thing have been more reasonable, or more natural, than to have 
applied the Sense of these five Lines to hei Brothers as well as her self’ 

But as Marcia is thus Different from her self, there is still another strange 
Inequality, and a whimsical Inconsistency in her lusty Lover Semprontus, 
which we forgot when we mention’d his Character before. The first time 
Semprontus appears he discovers himselt to be a Traytor and a Lover. At his 
first Entrance he says, p 4. 


Conspiracies no sooner should be form'd 
Them executed 
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lu the next Page, he shews himself a Lover 
O my Portius* 

Could I but call that wond'rous Man my Father, 

Would but thy Staler Marcia be proptturus 
To thy Fnenda Vowt, I mtght be bleat’d indeed 

But Love appears to be his predominant Inclination. For when he is alone 
in the 6th Page, he declares that the chief Season why he is a Traytor is, 
because he is a Lover 

Cato haa ua'd me tU, he hoe refuted 

Mtt Daughter Marcia to my ardent Votea 

This Traytor m the second Act appears likewise very Amorous 

Syphax, I now may hope thou haat foraook 
Thy Juba'a Cause, and wtaheat Mama mine 
Syph May ahe be thane as faat aa thou can'at with her 
Semp Juba, I love that Woman, tho’ 1 curse 
My tel] and her, yet apiglu o] me I love her 

And yet the poor Oirl has given him not so much as an ungentle Word, or 
a mortifying Look, since he mention’d her with so much fondness. But what 
says Sypkax to this^ 

Make Cato sure, and give up Utica, 

Csaaar will ne'er rejuae thee such a Tnfle 

In the fourth Act, p 43 We find Sempromvs still prosecuting his Plot 
against Cato, and still harping upon his Daughter. 

Conjusum' 1 have fad’d of half my Purpose 
Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left behind 

By the way, what he means by behind is hard to imagine, for he says this 
in her own House. Perhaps by behind, he means behind the Scenes But whnt 
says old Syphax to this ’ 

Howf mil Scmpromus turn a Woman’a Slave 

Methinks this is a different Language from what Syphax as’d in the 
second Act. 

May she be thine as faat aa thou would’at mah her 

Could the Beader expect that he who talk’d at that rate in the second Act, 
should shew this Surprize that he now discovers^ But let us hear what 
Semprontus answers 

Thank not thy Fnend can ever feel the soft 
Unmanly Warmth, and Tendemeaa of Love 
Syphax, / long to clasp that haughty Maid, 

And bend her atubbom Virtue to my Passion , 

When 1 have gone thus far /'ll east her off 
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Thus we see to our great Surprize that Sempromus is no Lover at last, that 
he is and ever has been incapable of the Soft 

Unmanly Warmth, and Tenderness of Love 

And ’tis very much for the Credit of the (lod of Love that he is so. But 
would any one have thought when he said to her Brother in the first Act, 

O my Fortius' 

Could J but rail that wondrous Man my Father, 

Would but thy Suter Mama be propituius 
To thy Friends Vows, I might be bless’d indeed 

That he aim’d at nothing but a single Assignation witli her''' Would one have 
Thought that by being bless’d indeed, he meant nothing, as Mrs Frail said to 
Mrs. Foresight, but the being happy in a Hackney-Coach with her"’' Is this the 
Blessing tliat Calo, as he tells us in the first Act, had refus’d to his ardent 
Vows’* Is it for the refusal of this Blessing that he turns Traytor to Caio and 
to hiB Country’* And is this tlie Tiifle which Syphax tells him in the second 
Act, that Ccesar would not refuse him’* Is it not strange, since Bull) Sem- 
promus was so rampant, that nothing but Cato’s Laughtei would serve his 
Turn? And that no less a I’lmp would sene him than Ciesar and her own 
Father’' Syphax and Sempromus have worthy Sentiments of the great Casar 
indeed, who expected that he should abandon the Daughter of Cato, to be 
ravish'd by the very Villain who had betray’d her Father that would have 
been wonderfully agreable to that Populariti which Cri’sar so much affected, 
and which was so much his Interest Lucius it seems, and the rest of his 
Enemies, had more advantagious Opmions of Ctrsni, than his two worthy 
Friends here For see what he says to Cato 

The Victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungenerous Terms, his Knimies confess 
The Virtue* of Humanity arc Cttsar’s Act 4 p 51 

Sempromus and his Friend Syphax seem very inconsistent with themselves, 
and with the othei Characters in what they say or do in relation to Juba in 
the several Parts of this Tragedy In the third Scene of the first Act 
Sempromus says to Syphax, 

But tell me, hast thou yet drawn o’er young Juba? 

That stM would ncommend thee more to Ciesai, 

And challenge better Terms 

To which Syphax answers, 

Alas ' he's lost. 

He’s lost, Sempromus, all his Thoughts are full 
Of Cato’* Virtue*, but Til try once more 
Semp Be sure to press upon him ev'ry Motive 
Juba’s Surrender since his Father’s Death 
Would give up Afnck into Cssar’* Hands, 

And make him Lord of half the burning Zone 
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And Cato says in the second Art, in order to animate the assembled Senate, 

Numidia’s upaaous Kingdom liet behind us, 

Ready lo nee at its young Pnnce's Call 
While there m Hope do not distrust the Gods 

And Syphox likewise tells Juha in the same Act 

Juba commands Niiimdia’s hardy Troops, 

Mounted on Steeds unus'd to the restraint 
Oj Curbs or Bits, and fieeter than the Winds 
Give but the Word tee'll snatch this Damsel up. 

And bear her ojJ 

By all this now would not one imagine that this ,luha was a mighty Prince, 
of most formidable Interest, and able to raise up a very powerful Confederacy 
against Ctesar? And yet tins very Sempropiux m the second Act, p 31. tho’ 
nothing had happen’d since his high Opinion of Jiiba’n Power, that could 
weaken Ins Interest mentions him ns one of no Significancy 

Sompr /< Juba fs'd * 

Syph Pcs, blit it n to Cato 

Sempr Conn, 'Its no malttr, i« n,ull do mllionl him 

And Stjphax in tlie 88tli Page, tieats turn with the utmost Contempt, upon 
which Tuba puts tins Question to him, 

h it because Ihi Throne oj my Fore-jatheri 
Still stands unfir’d, and that Numidia’s Croien 
Hangs doubtful yet whose Head it shall enclose, 

Ihal thou pnvim’st to treat thy Pnnee uilh Scomt 

So that here not oiiU Syphux lonsideis him, but he regards himself as a 
King de .Jure only, niul ot no niaiiner cf Power How unlike to him, who was 
describ’d before in tlie First Act us the Prince. 

Juba’s Surrender saice his Fathers Death 
Would giai up AfncK into Ctesar’s Hands, 

And make him Lord oj half the burning Zone 

And I would fain know whether Sempronim dt'es not treat him as a Wretch 
of no manner of Consequence, when in tne Fourth Act he attempts to kill him 
with his own Guards, in the very Hall ol the Goveriiour, and yet in that very 
Place, when Sempronius lies dead in Juba’s Garb, Marcia mistakes him foi 
that young Prince, because of his Regal Ornaments 

Ila' a Numidian' Heav ns preserve 'he Prince, 

Tht Face lus muffled up vnllan the Gatmtnl 
Bui, Ha' Death lo my Sight t A Diadem 
And purple Robes, O Gods' 'lis he, 'lis he 

And Cato expiring has the same Opinion of him that he had in the assembled 
Senate 

A Senator of Romo, while Rome surviv’d. 

Would not have match’d his Daughter with a Kvng, 

But Cfflsar’s Arms have thrown down all Dtsltnt lion 
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Nor 18 Jviha more consistent with himself in the Scene between him and 
Cato in the Second Act, where he says to Cato, 

Jub I’m charm'd whene'er thou talk’el, I pant for Virtue, 

And all my Soul endeavoure at Perfection 

By the way, panting for Vwtue is a pretty brisk Metaphor. Virtue, they say, 
lies m the Middle, now the Question is, whether the Virtue for which Juha 
pants IB not in the Middle of Cato’s Daughter ^ But that we shall see immedi- 
ately Cato answers, 

Cat Dost thou love Watching, Abitinence and Tod, 

Laborious Vertues all, team them from Cato, 

Success and Fortune must thou learn from Ciesar 

Now let us see what this young Numtduin replies, 

Jub The best good Fortune thtU can fall on Juba, 

The whole Success at which mg Heart aspires. 

Depends on Cato 

Cato, who does not in the least dream that Marcut is the Virtue that Juha 
pants for, immediately gives him Charie Blanche 

Cat What can Juba ask that Cato can refusif 

Juba / fear to name it — 

Marcia inherits aU her Father’s Virtue 

Cat What wou’dst thou sayt 

Jub Cato, thou hast a Daughter 

Thus we see that Juba is for a Virtue that is not very consistent with Absti- 
nence, some Watching, indeed, and Toil there may be in it But Calo, in my 
Opinion, makes him a very reasonable Beply 

Cat Adieu, young Pnnce, I would not hear a Word 
Shoud lessen thee in my Esteem, Remember 
The Hand of Pate ta over us, and Heav'n 
Exacts Seventy from all our Thoughts, 

It t« not now a time to talk of ought 
But Chains or Conquest, Liberty or Death 

This Numidian’B Desire to solace himself with the Daughter, at a Time 
when the Ehife was at the Throat of the Father, is, methinks, something 
absurd, but the doing a thing that is something absurd is one certain Sign of 
a Lover 

Thug have we endeavour’d to shew. That the Characters in this Play are 
not proper for Tragedy , That the Manners of them are for the most part ill 
mark’d, inconvenient, inconsistent and unequal , and. That the Passions are 
sometimes not agreeable to the Characters. We now come to shew. That the 
Passions for the most part are not Tragical, and that they are sometimes false 

And first we shall diew, That the Passions in this Play, for the most part 
are not Tragical. No Passion can be justly esteem’d a Tragical Passion, but 
what is the Cause or the Effect of a real Tragical Distress , that is, of some- 
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thing which is m it self temhle or deplorable. The Love therefore that reigns 
throughout the Tragedy of Cato is not a Tragical Passion, because it produces 
no real Tragical Distress, but a Distress which proceeds only from the Whimsies 
or extravagant Caprices of the Lovers. 

We have made it appear above, that tiempromus is no Lover; and the Death 
of Marcus is by no means to be imputed to Love, but to his Duty, to his Bravery, 
to his Thirst of Glory We are prepar’d for it from this last Quality, in the 
first Scene of the Play, where he says to Portvus, 

Bid me for Honour plunge into a War 
0/ thickest Foes, and rush on eerlatn Death, 

Then shall thou see that Maicus is not slow 
To joUow Glory, and eonjess hts Father 


And in the Fourth Act, p 51 when Cato hears that Marcus is engag’d with 
Syphax, he says to Portvus, 


Haste, my Son, and see 
Thy Brother Marcus acts a Roman’s Part 


That IS, that he should conquer or die And Cato says in the very next Page, 
upon hearing that Marcus was kill’d without quitting his Post, 

Thanks to the Gods, my Boy hat done hit Duty 


From all which ’tis plain, that Love had not the least Influence upon the 
Death of Marcus, nor is it mention’d, or suppos’d, or so much as suspected to 
have had, by any of the other Poetical Characters If here it should be objected 
That the Parting of Lovers is deplorable, and that consequently every thing 
that has a Tendency to that Parting must excite Compassion, and that there- 
fore the Scene between Portias and Luma m the Third Act is truly Tragical 
To that I answer. That I own the Parting of Lovers to be deplorable, and that 
consequently every thing that has a Tendency to that Parting must excite 
Compassion , but then that Farting must have a real compulsive, or at least a 
reasonable Cause, and not proceed like Luma’s Resolution to part with Portvus, 
from Whimsey and Fantaaticalness , for in that Case we cannot believe that 
the Lovers will really part, but that they will come to their Senses again. Now 
we shall shew immediately, that not only Luma’s Resolution is fantastical, but 
that the Passion in the Scene between her and Portvus in the Third Act, and 
that in the foregoing Secne between Portvus and Marcus, ha^- not the least 
Foundation in Nature 

Marcus, who is represented so warm and so violent a Lover, yet does not 
speak one Word to his Mistress thro’ the whole Play , and in the Beginning 
of the Third Act, he who is by Nature bold and undertaking, applies himself 
to Portias, who is cool and modest, to speak for him 

Portiua, thou ojt enjoy'sl the four One’s Presence, 

Then undertake my Cause, and plead it to her, 

TFifA all the Strength and Heat of Eloquence, 

Fraternal Love and Fnendshvp can inspire 
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How doll 18 this young Stotck to believe, that any one can plead for a Lover 
like himself, and not to know that one Glance of a Lover is more capable of 
going to the Heart of his Miatiess, than all the Art and all the Genius of the 
most accomplish’d Orator, and that the little blind Boy-God is more eloquent 
and more persuasive than all the rest of Gods and Men together , for as to the 
Keason that he alledges for this Desire, 

Portius, ifcou ofL enjoy’H the fair One’s Prtiiince, 

’Tis none of Lucui’a Fault that he had not had the same Advantage, as appeals 
by what she says immediately upon her Arrival 

Lue Did not 1 see your Brother Marcus hi ri , 
nhy tltd he fly the Place, and ehun my Presence’ 

But this absuid Petition of Mnrcuri is necessary to diaw on the following 
fantastiral Scene The Answer of Porltus to this (Question of Lucm is very 
estraoi dinar}', and shews a Ixiver recommending his Bival to his Mistress. 

Port Oh, Luna, Language la too limit to nhi iv 
His Rage ol Love, tt preys vpon hts Isle, 

He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. 

His Virtue* and his Passions be contus’d. 

And mixt together in so uild a Tumult, 

Thai the whole Man w quUe dtsfigui 'd in hint 
Heav'nst wotid one think ’(were possibli joi Lon 
To make such Ravage in n noble Soul ' 

Oh, I.ucia, Pm distress’d, my Hi art bletds for him 
hv’n now while thus I stand bless'd in thy Priseiii i , 

A secret Damp of Gnej comes o’er my Thoughts 
And Pm unhappy tho’ thou smiVst upon me 

Now wiint can lie the Meaning of all this? to make his Mistrcsv com]i.ii-sionatc 
to his Itival That for ought I know may be very Heroick, hut of this I am 
sure that there is not one jot of Nature in it, for Lovers are jealous. Women aie 
inconstant, and Pity is often the Fore-runner of Love 

La puila messaggura e de’ I Amor, 

Come tl Lampo del tuon Tasso 

For Pity “till foreruns aiipioutlung hove, 

As Lifshlning dots the Tfaiindei 

As Mr Diyden tiauslutes it in liis Hpanish Fiyiir But what says the liiidv 
to this? Why, she being pretty conceited of her Charms, immediately iric^ 
out to Porlius, 


How wUt thou guard thy Honour in the Shock 
Ol Love and Friendship? Think betimes, my Porlius, 
Think how the Nuptial Tti, lIuU might insure 
Our mutual Bliss, would raise to such a Ihight 
Thy Brother’s Gnets, as might perhaps dtstroy him 
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Sweetly intimating, that the irrcaistable Power of her Beauty will force 
poor Marcus to dispose of his Person in such a manner, as mav give a substan- 
tial unquestionable Proof of his Passion. 

For he who hangs or beats out’s B)ains, 

The Devil’s in him if he feigns 

Upon which Porhus comes to the Point, and makes an extraordiiiarj Speei h 
foi him 

Port Alas poor Youth' What dost thou Ihtiik, my Lutiaf 
His gt lit rails, open, undestguing Heart 
Hn\ bigd his Rival to sollmt for him, 

Thi II do not strike him dealt tetih a Oemnl, 

But holfl him up in Life, and chear his Soul 
With the faint (fUmmenug of a doubtful Hope 

'I'hu plain Meauiiig of this is That Poitius desiies his Mistress to play the 
.lilt either with himselt or his Brother Upon which the Lady takes up an 
evtiuoidiiiiiiv Itesolutiou. and says to Poitius, 

laie 1 see thy Bister’s Tears, 

Thy Falhir’s Anguish, and thy Brothir’s Diath, 

hi the Pursuit of our iU-faled Lovi 

And, Portias, here / swear, to Heav'n J suear, 

Jo Heav'n, and all the Pow’rs that judge Mankind, 

Ntvrr to mix my pltghUd Hands mth thine, 
n hile siteh a Cloud of Mischiefs hangs about us, 

But to /oiflit OUT Loves, and dnve thee oii( 

From all my Thoughts, as far as / am able 

Whuli IS as muih as to say That she resolves to leave her Lover to hang 
liiniselt, for (ear his Itiviil should drown himself Poitius shews in his Answei 
that he is qiiuk of Apprehension, and takes it so 

Port Vt'hat hast thou sradt I'm Thunderstruck Rccal 
Those hasty Words, or I am lost for ever 

Luc Has not the Vow already pasVd my Ltpsf 
The Gods have heard it, and ’iis seal'd in Heaven, 

May all the Vengeance that uas t,.er pour’d 
On perjurd Heads, o’erwhelm mr tf I break it 

Pot tins, after a Pause, 

Fix’d m Astonishment I gaze upon thee. 

Like oiu just blasted by a Stroke fi om Heav u. 

Who pants fur Breath, and stiffens yi t alive. 

In dreadful Looks a Monument of U rath 

But now here comes an nnexpeeted Tnm, 

Luc. Al h iigth I’ve acted my severest Part, 

I feel thi Woman breaking in upon me. 

And melt about my Heart f My Ttars mil flow 
Bill Oh' I'll Hunk no morel The Hand of Fait 
Has lam thee from me, and / must forget tine 

Port Hard-hearted, cruel Maid' 
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Never Reproach was certainly more unreasonable, and she might very well 
answer him as Warner did Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart Adieu hard-hearted Warner 
Warn Adieu soil-headed Sir Martin 

But Luma makes Portius another sort of an Answer. 

Luc Oh slop these Sounds, 

These kiUtno Sounds, inhy dost thou irown upon met 
My Blood runs cold, my Heart jorgels to heave. 

And Life it sell goes out at thy Displeasure 
The Oods iorbid us to indulge our Loves, 

But oh ' I cannot bear thy Hate, and live 

Well ' let me die, if all this be not extremely whimsical , what she means by 
the Hand of Fate in her last Speech bnt one, I rannot imagine, and I can 
less conceive how she, who cannot bear the Frown of her Lover, can endure to 
think of parting with him But let us see what Advantage Portius takes of 
her Ladyship’s Weakness m the following Speech 

Port Talk not of Love, thou never knew'st its Force, 

I've been deluded, led into a Dream 
01 janry'd Bliss O I^ucia ' cruel Maid > 

Thy dreadlul Voia, loaden with Death still sounds 
In my stwm’d Bars, What shall I say or dot 
Quick let us part > Perdition's in thy Presence, 

And Horror dwells about thee I — Ha ' she jaints 

And now I desire to ask the Reader, whether Lucia’s Swooning upon 
Portius’s resolving to comply with her Desire, does not shew more of an His- 
terical Fit, than of the magnanimous Spirit of a Roman Iiady, and of a Mind 
that IS constant and consistent with it self For m> part, I always thought 
that the Passions in Tragedy were to be produc’d by the Force of the Incidents 
and not by the Weakness of the Dramatical Persons. But Portius does not 
come one jot behind her in Weakness. 

Ha' she faints 

What has my Rashness danet Wretch that I am' 

Lucia, thou injur’d Innocence' Thou best 
And loveliest oj thy Sex' Awake my Lucia, 

Or Portius rushes on his Sword to join thee 
Her Imprecations reach not to the Tomb, 

They shut not out Society in Death 

He fancies that she’s gone for good, and resolves to overtake her, when her 
Ladyship luckily recovers. 

Luc 0 Fortius, was this well, to Irown on her. 

That lives upon thy Smiles, to call in doubt 
The Faith oj one expiring at thy Feet, 

That loves thee more than ever Woman lov’d 
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But now she falls into a Belapse of her Histencal Passion. 

What do I say! my htdj recovered Sense 
Forgets the Vow tn which my Sold ts boundf 
Destruction stands hetwat us, we must part 
Port Name not the Word, my frighted Thoughts run back. 

And startle into Madness at the Sound, 

And yet but a Moment pass’d he himself propos’d it 

Luc What would’st thou have me dot f onsider well 
The Tram of Ills our Love leould draw behind it 
Think, Portiufi, think, thou seest thy dying Brother 
Stab’d at his Heart, and all besmear’d with Blood, 

Storming at Heaven and thee 

This visionary Conceit has taken strong Hold of her Fancy, and now it 
seizes upon the Imagination of Portius 

Port To my Conf jnon and eten al Grief, 

I must approve the Sentence that destroys me 

Well ' This IS the first time that ever [ knew that a Fit of the Mother was 
catching In the next Page her Lady'ship is at it again 

Port Stay, Lucia, slay, what do' si thou sayt for evert 
Luc Have I not swamt If, Portius, thy Success 
Must throw thy Brother on hss Fate, farewell. 

Oh' How shall I repeat the Words fur ever* 

Port I’hou must not go, my Soul still hovers o’er thee. 

And can’t get loose 
Luc If the firm Portius shake 
To luai of parting, think what Liiim sufferst 
Port ’2'is true, unrufified and serene I’ve met 
2'he common Accidents of Life, but hr re 
Such an urdook’d for Storm of Ills falls on me, 

It beats down all my Strength, I cannot bear it. 

We must not part 

Sow the common Accidents of Life, which we h.ive seen him meet unruffled 
and serene, are, the Destruction of his Country, the Ruin of Liberty, and the 
probable Approach of his Father’s Death And the Storm of tils that heats 
down all his Strength is this Histerical Fancy of Lucia, that Marcus will be 
forc’d, by the resistless Power of her Beauty, to lay dead-doing Hands upon 
himself 

Thus do these two ingenious Persons contrive to torment and plague one 
another, upon an Kvent which a thousand to one is imaginary, and which, 
should it really happen, is most certainly at a distance, and that is the Self- 
Murder of Marcus, while they shew no Concern for the Death of Cato, which 
they know is likely to happen that very Day, and which they ought to be study- 
ing to prevent , nor for the Approach of Ciesar’s Army, which is expected at 
Vlica that very Night, whose Arrival may not improbably he attended with 
the Death of Pot has and Lucius, and upon whose Arrival likewise her whtmsi- 
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cal Ladyship her sell may, lor any thing she knows, have a delicate green 
Gown given her, by some rampant Tribune, or some brawny Centurion. 

Of the very few excellent Tragedies which we have upon our English Stage, 
the Orphan is that which the Author of Cato seems to have had most an Eye 
to There is in the Orphan an old moralizing Gentleman, who has two Sons 
and a Daughter, there is likewise m the Family another Lady, who is not a 
Delation but in their Affections, to whom the Brothers, tho’ Friends, are Rivals. 
So that there is a Resemblance we ace between both the Subject and Characters 
of the Orphan and Cato But now let us see the Difference that is to be found 
in the Conduct of them. The Passions of Castalio and Pohdor for Montmui, 
a charming Maid, in the Flower of Youth and Beauty, and of Monimia foi 
Castalio, an agreeable Youth , these Passions in the above-nam’d Persons, who 
are all of them in the same Family, in the Quiet and Retirement of a Country 
Life, and in full Ease and Prosperity, are very natural, and m high probability . 
whereas the Passions of Marcus and Porims, and of Marcia and Luma are 
' unseasonable, and highly improbable. The Rivalship m Cato prodnees nothing 
whereas that in the Orphan is the Cause of a most deplorable Distress, and a 
moat moving Catastrophe, for tho’ Castalio and Polidor are represented to b(> 
as warm Friends as Marcus and Portius can be, yet each of ttem strives to 
succeed in his Txive, to the Disadvantage of the other, which is acting accord- 
ing to Nature, for Love, like Ambition, can endure no equal, whereas in Cato, 
as we have seen above, a Lover pleads for his Rival. In Cato, Marcus knows 
nothing of his Brother’s Passion, which is very improbable, since that Portius 
had been some time in Love with Lucia as well as Marcus, that thev are all 
three, as far as we can see, in the same House, and that Love, tho’ he is painted 
blind, yet has Byes as sharp as an Eagle Nor is it only improbable, this Ignoi- 
ance of Marcus, but it has likewise no manner of Consequence In the Orphan, 
Castalio boasts of his Passion, and is resolv’d to maintain the Birth-Right ot 
it, that which he conceals is his Intention of Marriage, which is a great deal 
more easy to be conceal’d than Love, and which it is highly probable that one 
in Castatio’s Circumstances would conceal, least it should come to his Father’s 
Ear by his Brother’s Resentment, but that probable Concealment has a sur- 
prizing and dreadful Consequence, which plunges all three into an Abyss ol 
Woe. The Characters in Cato are represented as Philosophers all , whereas in 
the Orphan they are in that Mediocrity which is requir’d by Anstotle, neither 
wicked and profligate, nor sovereignly Virtuous, but rather good than wicked 
And the Calamities of all three are occasion’d by Faults which Aristotle teims 
involuntary, that is, by Faults occasion’d by the Force of an outrageous Passion 
The Fault of Castalio, is dissembling with his Brother, and marrying Monimui, 
without the Knowledge or Consent of his Father, that of Monimia is the 
marrying Castalio, without the Knowledge and Consent of his Father, who 
was her Benefactor, that of Polidoi, is dissembling with his Brother, and the 
debauching Monwim without her Consent, contrary to the Rights of Hospi- 
tality, and that Veiieratiou that was due to his Father’s Protection and 
Guardianship; which Faults in all of them proceed from the Violence of a 
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Passiottj which i 8 admirably paiuted by the moat mgemoua Author And the 
Moral, tho’ not express’d at the End of the Flay, yet most intelligibly implied, 
18 a wholesome, but terrible Instruction to an Audience to beware of clandestine 
Marriages, which involv’d a Family so happy before in such fatal Disasters. 
I know very well that there are Faults in the Conduct of the Orphan, but its 
Faults are light in Comjiansoii of its Justness and Beauties. And as there are 
few Tragedies upon any Stage, ancient or modern, m which Compassion is 
mov’d to a greater Degree, ’tis a sure Sign that it has its Foundation for the 
most part in Nature 

Nor 18 the Grief of Cato in the fourth Act, one Jot more m Nature than 
that of his Son and Lucui in the Third Oafo receives the News of his Sons 
Death not only with dry Eyes, but with a sort of Satisfaction, and in the same 
Page slieds Tears for the Calamiiv of his Country, and does the same thing in 
the next Page, upon the bare Appieheiision of the Danger of his Friends. Now, 
since the Love of one’s Country s the Love of one’s Countrymen, as I have 
shewn upon another Occasion 1 desire leave to ask these Questions, Of all our 
Countrymen which do we love most, those whom we know, or those whom we 
know iiot^ And of tliosc whom we know, wnich do we cherish most, our 
Friends, or our Enemies’’ And of our Friends, which arc the dearest to us, 
those who are related to us, or those who are nof* And of all our Belations, 
for which have we most Tenderiicsa. for those who are near to us, or for those 
who are remote .\iid of our near Belations which are the nearest and con- 
sequently the dearest to us our Offspring or others’’ Our Offspring most cer- 
tainly, as Nature, or in otliei Words Providence has wisely contriv’d for the 
Preservation of Mankind Now, does it not follow from what has been said 
’Phat foi a Man to rei-eive the News of his .Son’s Death with dry Eyes, and to 
weep at the same tune for the Calamities ol his Country, is a wretched Affecta- 
tion and a miserable Inconsistency’’ T« not that in plain English to receivt 
with dry Kyes the News of the Deaths of those, for whose Sake our Countn 
IS a Name so dear to us, and at the same time to shed Tears for those for whose 
Sakes our Couiilrv is not a Ji.inie so deal to us’’ L'pon the Danger of a Man’s 
Country oi his Fi lends, lieason and Duty require that he should appear con- 
cern’d Upon the untimely Death of a brave Son, Nature and liistmct require 
that he should shed Tears oi at least that he should feel a Grief great enough 
to produce that Effect Now, is not this a pleasant Conduct, and a merry 
Philosophy, when a Man appears melting into Tears where only a boar Con- 
cern IS leqnir’d and appeals with dry Eves and a calm Heart, where Nature 
requires a Flood of Tears, and the most moving Tenderness’’ If this were 
Nature in Cato, it would be Nature in other Men. For tho’ we should grant 
that Calo had more Virtue than other Men. yet great Virtue is in no Men 
express’d and shewn by Passion, and in Philosophers less than others, and least 
of all in Stoiehs One Man indeed may have more Virtue than another, by the 
Itigour of his Discipline, or by the Excellence of his Nature, but the Springs 
of Passion arc the same in all Philosophy indeed may help to restrain our 
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Passions, but it never pretended to make them rise ’Tis only Nature that can 
do that, and Nature is the same in all. 

But granting that ’tis commendable for a Man to shed Tears for the Dangei 
of his Country, and to behold with dry Eyes a gallant Son lying dead before 
him of an untimely Fate, yet, why Tears for his Friends, and none for his 
Son*" Tears for the bare Prospect of their Calamity, and none for the certain 
Destruction of a gallant Son There may be Stoicism and Bomantick Honour 
in this for ought I know, but is there Beason, is theie Nature in it? Is not 
this a downright Bebellion against Beason, against Nature, against Provi- 
dence'’ Is not this bringing an artificial Character upon the Stage, instead 
of a natural one ’’ And is an artificial Character proper for Tragedy, which is 
an Imitation of Nature, and whose chief Excellence consists in describing a 
natural Sorrow? 

We have hitherto shewn the Faults that this Author has committed for 
want of observing the Buies We shall now shew the Absurdities with which 
he abounds thro’ a too nice observing some of them, without any manner of 
Judgment or Discretion The Unities of Time and Place are mechanick Buies 
which, if they arc observ’d with Judgment, strengthen the reasonableness of 
the Incidents, heighten the probability of the Action, promote the agreeable 
Deceit of the Bepresentation, and add Cleanliness, Grace, and Comeliness to 
it But if they are practis’d without Discretion, they render the Action more 
improbable, and the Bepresentation more absurd, as an unworthy Performatu e 
turns an Act of the highest Devotion into an Act of the greatest Sin 

I have already mention’d some Indecencies and Improbabilities which are 
in the Conduct of this Play, which, tho’ I have mention’d them upon othei 
Occasions, yet are chiefly deriv’d from the indiscreet Observance of the Unity 
of Time ’Tis the Unity of Time that makes the Manners of the Dramatiek 
Persons very indecent, and the Passions very improper and unliecoming But 
this will appear more dearly, when we come to consider the Unity of Time 
and the Unity of Place together, and to give the Header a View of the Scenery, as 
far as is consistent with the Compass which 1 have presinb’d to my self 

Anslolle tells us, that a Tragick Poet ought to take care, that there be no 
Incident in his Tragedy which is without Beason From whence it follows, 
that there ought to be a clear Beason for the Entrance or Exit of each Dra- 
matick Person, at that particular Time when he enters upon, or leaves the 
Place of Action, which is so far from being observ’d in this Tragedy, that there 
are often the strongest Beasons why the Persons of it ought to be in another 
Place, than iii that in which we behold them. In order to the making this 
appear, let us consider the Time and Place at which the Action of the Play 
begins. The Action of this Play is in the great Hall of the Governor of UIvm’b 
Palace, and it begins at the Point of Day. 

The Dawn u over-easi, the Mormng low’rs, 

And heamly in Clouds brings on the Day 
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Portws tells us this, who appears in this great Hall with his Brother Marcus 
at that early Hour, the Question is, what they came for? As I did not see 
the Play acted, I want to know m what Posture the Brother’s appear’d first, 
and whether there was upon the Stage a Table with Candles on it, for as it 
was but just Dawn, and that Dawn was over-cast, it must be very Dark in the 
Hall, so dark, methinks, that it should be impossible for People within Doors, 
to tell whether it were Dawn or no, unless they talk’d to one another with 
their Heads out at the Window For my part, if I had not seen the Qovemour 
of Utica’s large Hall underneath the Dramatis Persona, I should have imagin’d 
by the two first Lines of the Play that the Scene had lay’n without Doors, 
but this IS a Trifle in Comparison of what follows The two Persons who open 
this Play are the Sons of Cato, two young Men, who profess a great Love for 
their Country, and a high Esteem for their Father, and who besides are by 
Birth Romans, and by Discipline Sioicls, and who tell us in the very fourth 
Line of the Play, that that Day is like to be the last of their Father’s lafe, and 
of their Country’s laberty 

The Dawn u over-cast, the Morning lorn's. 

And heatnlg in Clouds brings on the Dag, 

The great, th’ important Dag, big with the Fate 
Of Cuto and of Rome 

The Question is, whether after they have begun tlie Play by declaring this, 
the Transition to Love is not very forc’d and unnatural No noble Roman 
who had been concern’d for Ins Country, would have thought of Love on that 
Day, on which he expected that his Country would lose its Liberty, much lees 
ought two Persons to have done it, who at the sumo time that they were Romans, 
were the Sons and tlie Disciples of Cato The Place was, as it were, a publick 
Place, the Hall of their Father’s Palace, where they did not know but their 
Indecencies might be over-heaid, especially when it was yet but Dusk, and they 
could hardly see one another, and their Father us’d to be an earlier Man than 
his Children, according to the Character which Juba gives of him. Act 1. p 9 

He’s stUl smcerely bent against kimself, 

Renouncing Sleep and Rest, and Food and Ease 

Now I appeal to the Iteader, whether Cato, if he had over-heard tnem, would 
not have thought them fine Romans, fine StoicJcs, and delicate dutiful Children ^ 
Marcus, at the latter End of this first Scene, says to Portius 

Marc A Brother's Sufferings claim a Brother's Pity 
Port Heav'n knows I pity thee ’ Behold my Byes 
Et/n whilst ! speak — Do they not swim in Tears? 

Were but my Heart as naked to Ihy View, 

Marcus would see it bleed m his Behalf 

Were ever Tears so wrongly plac’d before” When he told us above, that 
that Day was like to be the last of his Father’s Life, and his Country’s Libeity, 
we then neither saw nor heard of his swimming Byes, or his bleeding Heart, 
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and yet that sure was a juster Occasion lor them, than the untimely, unworthv 
effeminate Passion of Marcus. Are these Romans? Are these Philosophers'’ 
Are these the Sons and Disciples of Cato ^ 

Not is there a better Beason to be given, why Marcus leaves the Stage at 
present, than whv he and his Brother enter’d upon it For the Reason which 
he gives for it himself is much stronger, why Porhus, who stays, should do 
the same 

Marc Sempronius comes 
He must not find Ihta Softness hnnging on me 

Now Marcus had nothing to do to hide his Softness, but to hold his Tongue, 
whereas Portias had swimming Eyes, and a bleeding Heart The true Reason 
why the Author makes Marcus leave the Stage here, is, that he wanted to be 
rid of him upon any frivolous Pretence 

Well I But what brings Sempronius, who now enters the Uall of the Govei- 
nor’s Palace, so early why, he comes to meet old Si/phax, as is plain from 
his Soliloquy, Page 6. 

I wonder old Syphax comes not > his Numidcan Oriiius 

Is well dispos'd to Mischief, were hi prompt 
And eager on it, but he must be spm d 

Well’ but for what does Sempronius come to meet old Syphar^ Why to 
conspire, to plot' Against whom’ Against the Governor and the Senate 
Where’ In the Governour’s Hall IV hen’ Just before the meeting of the 
Senate, because then there were sure to be People tliere I appeal to the Reader 
now if these are not close politick Persons , and if an Author, who makes Ins 
Characters, carry on a Conspiracy against a Governour in his own Hall, had 
not need to he as dexterous as Mr. Bays is at the penning a Whisper, 

Methinks Porhus gives a very odd Reason foi his leaving the Scene, at the 
Bottom of the fith Page. 

rU strait away 

4«(f while the Fathers of the Senate meet 
III close Debate, to weigh th’ Evrnt of War, 

I'll animate the Soldiers drooping Courage 
H ilh Love of Freedom, and Conti mpt of Life 

’Tis now but half an Hour after Day-break, and the Soldiers in all likeli- 
hood are not up yet, unless those who were upon their Duty The true Reason 
for his going is, that the Author wanted to be rid of him, in order to bring on 
old Syphax, and so to carry on the Plot, I do not mean the Plot of the Play, 
but the Plot of Sempronius and Syphax. 

Upon the Departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but one Soliloquy, and 
immediately in comes Syphax, and then the two Politicians are at it immedi- 
ately. They lay their Heads together, with their Snuff-boxes in their Hands, 
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as Mr Bays baa it, and fegue it away But in the midet of that wise Scene 
Syphax aeema to give a aeaaonablc Caution to Sempronvus. 

Ss^ph But ts it true, Sempromua, that your Senate 
It call'd togethert Qodsl Thou must be cautunu, 

Cato has jnerdng Byes 

There is a great deal of Caution shewn indeed, in meeting in a Govemour’a 
own Hall to carry on their Plot against him. Whatever Opinion they have of 
his Eyes, I suppose they had none of his Ears, or they would never have talk’d 
at this foolish rate so near him. 

Godil Thou must be cautious 

Ohl Yea, very cautious, for if Cato should oier-hear you, and turn you off 
for Politicians, Casar would never take you no, Cesar would never take you 

Thus have we laid before the Reader some of the Conduct, and some of the 
Sentiments in the first Act, which are relativelv absurd, that is with Belation 
to Time and Place. There are Sentiments in it whuh are absolutely so, to 
which perhaps we may return, when we come to treat of the Sentiments But 
let us now proceed to the second Act 

When Cato in the 23d p Act 2 Turns the Semtors out of the Hall, upon 
pretence of acquainting Juhn with the Result of thf ir Debates, he appears to 
me to do a thing which is neither reasonable nor tivil Juba might certaiiih 
have better been made acquainted with the Result of that Debate in some 
private Apartment of the Palace But the Poet was driven upon this Absurdity 
to make way for another, and that is to give Juba an Opportunity to demand 
Maraa of her Father But the Quarrel and Rage of Juba and Syphax, in the 
same Act, the Invectives of Syphax against the Romans and Cofo, the Advice 
that he gives Juba, in her Father’s Hall, to bear away Marcia by Force, and 
his brutal and clamourous Rage upon his Refusal, and at a time when Cato was 
scarce out of Sight, and perhaps not out of hearing , at least some of liis Guards 
or Domesticks must necessarily be suppos’d to be within hearing, is a Thing 
that 18 so far from being probable, that it is hardly possible 

But because the Quarrel and Reconciiemeiit between Juba and Syphax, the 
Prince and the General, in this Scene of Cato, seems to be an Imitation of 
the Quarrel and Reconcilement in the Scene between Anthony and Ventidius, 
the Prince and the General, in the First Act of All for Lore, I shall endeavour 
to shew how infinitely short the Copy comes of the Original Tlie Quarrel and 
Reconcilement between Anthony and Ventidius are pleasing lor the following 
Pnaanr... Ventidius appears to be perfectly honest, and perfectly a Friend to 
Anthony-, he begins the Scene with an unfeigned Declaration of his Affection 
and Tenderness for Anthony, which is prepar’d to make the greater Impres- 
sion, by the noble Character which even Alexas, Ventidius’s greatest Enemy, 
gives of him Ventidius gives the greatest Proof of his Zeal for Anthony’s 
Service and a Proof of the greatest Importance to him in his present Emer- 
gency, in the twelve Legions he brings to him The naming of that Proof 
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naturally brings him to the Mention of Cleopatra, and to the telling Anthony 
a little too roughly of his greatest Fault, which had brought him to the very 
Brink of Bum, and would infallibly plunge him into the Abyss of it, if he 
persever’d in it And yet the very Bndeness of this Bemonstrance proceeds 
from the Zeal and Affection of Ventidius, and aims at the true Interest and 
the Honour of Anthony But Anthony, too warm to make these Beflections, 
wholly mistakes him, and ealla him Traytor upon it, which gives the justest 
Occasion in the World for a Turn towards a Beconcilemcnt, for upon that 
Ventidvus gives an undeniable Proof of his Fidelity, by putting him in Mind, 
that had he been a Traytor, he had certainly carry’d his twelve Legions to 
Ociamus’a Camp. Upon this Anthony relents, and the Beconeilement is ns 
warm as the Quarrel had been violent, and is upon this Account delightful, 
because ’tis entirely to both their Satisfactions, and for both their Interests 
And as the Conduct thro’ the whole Scene is very just, the whole Scene is 
writ with a Warmth and a Spirit, and with a Strength and a Digmty of 
Bxpression that are worthy of the noble Occasion. 

The Scene between Juba and Syphax has in it the very counterpart of even 
thmg which recommends the othei The Audience before it begins knows 
Syphax to be a Traytor to Juba, and a Villain Syphax b(‘gins it like a Clown 
and a Brute, with Eallery too low and too gross for Comedy The Advice that 
he gives to Juba tends to his Infamy, if it does not tend to his Bum Because 
Juba will not take that Advice, Syphax, like a true ViUain, enrag’d at the 
Virtue and Integrity of his Master, affronts him in the grossest manner Juba 
truly and justly calls him Traytor uiion it, whereas Anthony, when he gave 
that Language to Venttdtus, said m hib Passion what he did not think. Syphax, 
upon hearing that terrible Beproadi, is not coiueru’d as Ventidvus was, for 
his own Honour, or for his Master’s Unkiiidiiess , for Syphax knew himself to 
be ten times more a Villain than Juba believ’d him to be, but for the vile 
Safety of his superannuated Carcass, which obliges him to dissemble a Sub- 
mission, which brings on the Appearance of a Beconeilement, that causes 
Indignation instead of Satisfaction to the sensible part of an Audience, which 
must know it to be perfidious on the part of Syplmr, and like to prove fatal 
to the Imbecillity of Juba Now add to all this, that Air of Affectation with 
which the whole Scene is writ, and that Absurdity of Sentiments with relation 
to Time and Place, which we meniioii’d above, and then let the Header con- 
sider what an Imitation this is of the noble Scene between Anthony and 
Ventidxus 

Sempronvus, in the Second Act, comes back once more in the same Morning 
to the Qovernour’s Hall, to carry on the Conspiracy with Syphax against the 
Governour, his Country and his Family , which is so stupid, that ’tis below 
the Wisdom of the 0 's, the Mac’s, and the Teague’s, even Eustace Com- 

mune himself would never have gone to Justice-Hall, to have conspir’d against 
the Government. If any Officers at Portsmouth should lay their Heads together, 
in order to the carrying off J O ’s Niece or Daughter, would 
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they meet m J G ^*8 Hall to carry on that Conspiracy? There 

wcf^d be no Necessity for their meeting there, at least till they came to the 
Execution of their Plot, because there would be other Places to meet in. There 
would he no Probability that they should meet there, because there would be 
Places more private and more commodious. Now there ought to be nothing in 
a Tragical Action but what is necessary or probable. 

But Treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this Hall. That and 
Love and Philosophy take their Turns in it, without any manner of Necessity 
or Probability, occasion’d bv the Action, as duly and as regularly without 
interrupting one another, ns if there were a triple League between them, and 
a mutual Agreement, tliat eaih should give place to, and make way for the 
other in a due and orderly Succession. 

We come now to the Third tit Sempromus in this Act comes into the 
Qovernour’s Hall with the Leader of the Mutiny. I have already mention’d 
that the unparallel’d Yillniiy of his Behaviour, while Cato is with them, is no 
way necessary for the carrying on the Action of the Play. But as soon as 
Cato IS gone, Semproniux, who but just before had acted like an uuparallel’d 
Knave, discovers himself like an egregious Pool to be an Accomplice in the 
Conspiracy 

Semp Know, ytllmns, when •ruck pedtry S'lves presume 
To mix III Treawn, if the Plot succeeds 
They're thrown ntgkcUd by, but »/ U fails, 

They'ie sure to die like Dogs, as you shtUl ao 
Here, take these factious Monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden Death 

’Tis true, indeed, the second Leader says there are none there but Friends, 
but 18 that possible at such .i .luncture* Can a Parcel of Bogues attempt to 
assassinate the (loveriioiir of a Town of War in his own House, in Mid-day, 
and after they are diKCOver’d and defeated ” Can there be none near them but 
Friends? Is it not plain from these Words of Semprontus, 

Here, take these factious Monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden Death 

And from the Entrance of the Gnaids upon the Word of Command, that those 
Guards were within Kar-shot'-’ Behold Hempronvas then palpably discover’d 
How comes it to pass then, that instead of being bang’d up with the rest he 
remains secure in the Governour’s Hall, and there carries on his Conspiracy 
against the Government the third time in the same Day, with his old Com- 
rade Syphax'* who enters at the same time that the Guards are carrying away 
the Leaders, big with the News of the Defeat of Semprontus , tho’ where he 
had his Intelligence so soon, is diihcult to imagine. And now the Reader may 
expect a very extraordinary Scene There is not abundance of Spirit indeed, 
nor a great deal of Passion, but there is Wisdom more than enough to supply 
all Defects. 

Syph Our first Design, my Fnend, has prov’d abortioe. 

Still there remains an After-game to play. 
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My Troops are mounted, Iketr Niimidian Steeds 
Snuff up the Winds, and long to scour the Desart, 

Let but Sempronius lead us tn our Flxght, 

We’U force the Gate where Marcus keeps his Guard, 

And hew down all that would oppose our Passage, 

A Day vnU bring us into Cresar's Comp 
Scinp Conjusioni I have fad’d of half my Purpose 
Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left behind 

Well t but tlio’ he tells us the half Purpose that he haa fail’d of, he does not 
tell us tlie half that he has earned But what does he mean by 

Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left behind^ 

He IS now in her own House, and we have neither seen her, nor heard of 
her any where else since the Play began But now let us hear Syphax 

Syph How' will Scmpromus turn a Woman's Slavi i 
Scmp Think not thy Fnend can ever feel tin soft 
Unmanly Warmth and Tenderness of Love 
Svphax, I long to clasp that haughty Maid, 

And bend her stubborn Virtue to my Passion , 

When I had gone thus far, I’d cast her off 
Syph Will soldi That’s spokin like thy self, Sempronui'- 
Iffcoi hinders then but that thou find her out. 

And hurry her away by manly Force 

But what does old 8yphax mean by finding her out''' Thev talk as it she 
were as hard to be found as a Hare m a frosty Morning 

Semp But hou to ya n Admis luii ' 

Oh ' She IS found out then, it seems She is at Home at last The subtle 
Toad, it seems, has been in her Bed-chamber with her, and that makes hin, 
talk of his having left her behind And now we have both Halves of his Piii- 
pose, both that which he lias cairied, and that which he has lull’d of He h..'. 
had Marcia, and he has left her behind But 1 am ufiaid that Hempronius had 
not behav’d himself so vigorously as he ought to have done, and that make' 
him doubt of a second Admission 

But how to gain Admission f for Access 
Is giv’n to none but Juba and her Brothers 

But raillery a part, why Access to Juba^ for he was own’d and lecciv’d ns a 
Lover neither by the Father, nor by the Daughter. Well ' but let that pass 
Syphax puts Scmpromus out of Pain immediately, and being a Numidtaii, 
abounding in Wiles, supplies him with a Stratagem tor Admission, that 1 
believe is a non paretllo 

Syph Thou shall have Juba’s Dress, and Juba’s Giuirds, 

The Doors will open, when Numidu’s Ibince 
Seems to appear before them 
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Semprontus is, it sepms, to pass for Juba in full Day, at Caio’s House, 
where they were both so very well known, by haring Jtcba’s Dress and his 
Qiiards ; as if one of the Marshals of France could pass for the Duke of Bavaria 
at Noon-Day at Versadles, by having his Dress and his Liveries. But how 
does Syphax pretend to help Sempronms to young Juba’s Dress ^ Does he 
serve him in a double Capacity, as General and Master of his Wardrobe'’ But 
why Juba’s Guards'* For the Desil of anv Guards has Juba appear’d with yet 
Well ' Tlio’ this 18 a mighty politick Invention, yet methinks they might have 
done without it For, since the Advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius, was 

To kuny her amay by mnniy Force 

In mj Opinion the shortest and likeliest Wa\ ol coming at the Lady was by 
demolishing, instead of putting on an impertinent Disguise to circumvent two 
or three Slaves But Semproiitus, it seems, is of another Opinion He extols 
to the Skies the Tmeiition of old Syphar 

Scmpr lIiavctL'i’ a ThoitqhL icow iJurt*^ 

-Noil 1 appeal to the llcadei, if I have not liei n as good as my Word Did 
not r tell him that I would lav Ik fore him ,i veil wise Sicnc’' 

Dtxt in hii r «c Elrganlmm Attn am’ 

But T have one Ileniiirk more to make, before I take iiiv leave, for the 
present of this third Aft and that is, that T li.iic not often mot with, a more 
civil, otlicious, obliging l’ei«oii to his Friend than old Syphax He is for help- 
ing his Friends to Diversion, with as little Ceiemony as may be First he 
otters Jus Service to Juba , and now he is for obliging his Friend Sempronius 
Ho appears to have an extraordinary regard for the Daughter ol Cato, and is 
lesolv’d that she shall have it one way or other, et .inv rate ^lld because he 
wjsel> considers, that tVomeii aie to be struggl’d wnh to bring them to what 
thej desire, he, that lie may lay a double Obligation iijioii liei is resolv’d, both 
to liclji her to pleasure, and to a just Apologi' for it 

But now let us lav before the Reader that part ol the Sceiiarv of the fourth 
Act, which may shew the Absurdities which the Author has i uii into thro’ the 
indiscreet Observance of the Hmty of Place T do not remember that Anstotle 
has said anv thing expreslv eoiicerning the Unity of Place ’Tis true implieitelv 
he has said enough in the Rules which he has laid down for the Chorus, Foi 
bv making the Chorus an essential Part of Tragedy, and by bringing it upon 
the Stage immediately after the opening of the Scene, and retaining it there 
till the very Catastrophe, he has so determin’d and fix’d the Place of Action, 
that it WHS impossible for an Author upon +he Gia’cuin Stage to break thio’ 
that Unity 1 am of Opinion that if a modern Tragick Poet can preserve the 
Unity of Place without destrov ing the Piobahility of the Incidents, ’tis always 
best loi him to do it because bv the Preservation of that Unity, as we have 
taken notice above, he adds Grace and Cleanness, and Comeliness to the Bepre- 
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uentation. But Buiie therp arc no ex]>ieBB Rules about it, and we are under no 
Compulsion to keep it, since we ha\e no Chorus, as the Orcecian Poet had; if 
it cannot be preserv’d without rendring the greater Part of the Incidents 
unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, ’tis certainly 
better to break it 

But to come close to our Business, Lueta and Marcta are the two Persons 
who open the fourth Act , Luna, with the Relicks of her Histencal Fit on her 

Luc Ifow tell me, Mareiu, tell me from thy Soul, 

If thou behev’el it ponetblr for Women. 

To mffer greater tile than Lucia suffers 

So that we see she is still possess’d witli the Vision of what her Beauty will 
drive poor Marcus too But while she is tormented with one Vision her self, 
she IS resolv’d to Plague her Friend Marcta with another 

Luc 1 know thou'rt doom'd alike to be biluv'd 
By Juba, and thy Father's Fneud Sempiomus, 

But shou'd this Father give you to Sc-mpioniiH, 

Upon which Marcia uses a pertinent Expostulation with her 

Marc Why wilt thou add to all the Gnefs I suffer 
Imaginary Ills and fancy'd Tortures! 

And afterwards makes her a very reasonable Proposal, 

Let us retire, and see if we can drown 
Each softer Thought in Sense of present Danger 

Had slie but made this Proposal to her, before l/ucia’b meeting with Fortius 
m the Third Act, it might have sav’d her a dreadful Fit of the Vapours But 
they depart, and now comes Bully Sempromus, comically accoutred, and equip’d 
with his Numidvan Dress and his Numtdian Guards. Let the Reader attend to 
him with all his Ears, for the Words of the Wise are precious 

Semp The Deer is lodg'd. I've track'd hei to hir Covert 

Now I would fain know, why this Deer is said to be lodg’d, since we have 
not heard one Word since the Play began of her being at all out of Harbour , 
and if we consider the Discourse with which she and Lncia begin the Act, we 
have Reason to believe that they had hardly been talking of such Matters in 
the Street However, to pleasure Sempromus, let us suppose for once that the 
Deer is lodg’d 

The Deer u lodg'd. I've track'd her to her Covert 

If he had seen her in the open Field, what Occasion had he to track her, when 
he had so many Numtdian Dogs at his Heels, which with one Halloo he might 
have set upon her Haunches'* If he did not see her in the open Field, how 
could he possibly track her ^ This Metaphor track is of the Number of those, 
that render a Discourse both obscure and ambiguous But Rhetonck apart, if 
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he had seen her in the Street, why did he not set upon her in the Street, since 
thro’ the Street she must be cariyd at last’ Now here instead of having his 
Thoughts upon his Business, and upon the present Danger, instead of medi- 
tating and contriving how he shall pass with his Mistress thro’ the Southern 
G ate, where her Brother Marcus is upon the Guard, and where she would cer- 
tainly prove an Impediment to him, which is the Soman Word for the Baggage 
instead of doing this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with Whimsies. 

Semp How will the young Numidian mtic to see 
Hts Mutress Iosif If ought could glad my Soul 
Beyond th‘ Enjoyment of so bright a Prize, 

'T would be to torture that young gay Barbansu 
But heark ' what Notsef Death to my Hopes, 'Its he, 

‘Tts Juba’s self ' Tht re is but one Way left. 

He must be murder'd, and a Passage cut 
Thro’ those hts Guard', 

Fray what are these his Guards I thought at present that Juba’s Guards 
had been Sempronius’B Tools, and had now been dangling after his Heels. But 
now let UR see what Juba says upon seeing him, 

Juba What do I seee Who's this that dares usurp 
The Guards and Habits of Numidia’s Pnneet 

We see here that Juba does but ask him a pertinent Question, when he verj 
rudely makes him an impertinent Answer, 

Semp One that was born to scourge thy Arrogance, 

Presumptuous Youth 

Vow wliiit is this Arrogaiifo, and what this mighty Presumption’’ Where 
lies the Arrogance and the Presumption ot a Man’s laying claim to his own 
Gloaths, when he aces tlieni upon another Man’s Back ’’ If the Meaning of the 
Word Anotjance is taking to a Man’s sell what does not belong to him, the 
Header may easily judge on whose side the Arrogance lies Weill Juba is 
amaz’d at this Extravagance of Semptotiius, and so I make no doubt is the 
Iteader 

Jiib What can this mean, ScmproDiusf 

Sempronius, who is but foi a Word and a Blow, replies, 

Semp My Sword shall answer thee, have at thy Heart 
Jub Nay then beware thy own, proud barbarous Man 

Upon which Juba kills him, and upon that Juba’s own Guards surreudei 
themselves Prisoners to Juba, when that Paper-Serpent Sempronius goes off 
with the following Bounce 

Curse on my Stars' Am I then doom'd to fall 

By a Boy’s Handt Disfigur’d in a title 

Numidian Dresst And for a worthless Womant 
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Tib not twenty Lanes above, that this worthleas Woman was a bright Prize. 
But Loss of Blood may pall the Imagination of the most vigorous Lover. But 
now let us sum up all these Absurdities together. Sempronius goes at Noon- 
day, m Juba’& Cloaths, and with Juba’s Guards, to Cato’s Palace, in order to 
pass for Juba, in a Place where tlicy were both so very well known, he meets 
Juba there, and resolves to murder him with his own Guards. Upon the Guards 
appearing a little bashful, he threatens them, 

Ha> Dastards, do you LrcmbUt 
Or act like Men, or by yon azure Ileav'n/ 

But the Guards still remaining icstiff, Sempiontus himself attacks Juba, 
while each of the Guards is representing Mr Spectator’s Sign of the Gaper 
aw’d, it seems, and terrified by Semproinus’s Threats Jvha kills Sempromus, 
and takes his own Army Prisoners, and carries them in Triumph away to Vatu 
Now I would fain know if any part of Mr Bay’s Tragedy is so full of Absurdif i 
as this. 

Upon hearing the Clash of Swords T/ucia and Marcia come in. The Ques- 
tion is, why no Men came in ujion hearing the Noise of Swords m the Gover- 
nour’s Hall’ Where was the Governour himself’ Where were his Guards-' 
Where were his Servants ’ Such an Attempt as this so near the Person of <i 
Governour of a Place of War was enough to alarm the whole Garrison , and 
yet for almost half an Hour after Sempromus was kill’d, we find none of those 
appear, who were the likeliest in the World to be alarm’d , and the Noist* of 
Swords IS made to diaw only two poor Women thither, w-ho were most certain 
to run away Jiom it Upon Luna and Mai cut’s coming in Lucui appears in 
all the Symptoms of an Ilistei ical Gentlewoman 

Lm i)UTi ’turns the Clash of Huortls, my IruubliU Hinrl 
is so fast-down, and rank amidsi tls Surrous, 

It throbs with Feai, and akfs at cv'ry Sound' 

Vnd immediately liei old Whiniscv returns upon hei 

0 MaHi.i, should thy Biothfrs for my Sahi — 

1 die away with Horror at the Thought 

She fancies that tliere can be no cuttiug of Throats, but it must be for her 
If this IS Tragical, I would fain know what is Comical Well ' upon this thei 
spy the Body of Sempiontus, and Mat eta deluded by the Habit, it seems, takes 
him for Juba, for, says she, 

'Tht Face in muffltd up uithm the CJarnmU 

Now how a Man could hght and fall with his Face muffled up m his Oai- 
ment, is, I think, a little hard to eoiicenc Besides, Juba before he kill’d him 
knew him to be Senipioinm It was not by his Garment that he knew this, it 
was by his Face then , his Face therefore was not muffled Upon seeing this 
Man with the muffled Face, Marcia falls a raving, and owning her Passion for 
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the suppos’d Defunct, begius to make his Fuueral-Oration. Upon which Juba 
enters listning, I suppose, on Tip-toe, for I cannot imagine how any one can 
enter listning in any other Posture T would fam know how it came to pass, 
that during all this tune he had sent no body, no, not so much as a Candle- 
snuffer, to take away the dead Body of Sempronvas. Well 1 but let ns regard 
him listning Having left his Apprehension behind him, he at first applies 
what Marcia says to Seniprontus But finding at last, with much ado, that he 
himself IS the happy Sian, he quits hig Eves-dropping, and discovete himself 
just time enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead Sfan, of whom the 
Moment before he had appear’d so jealous, and greedily intercepts the Bliss 
which uas fondly design’d for one who could not be the better for it. But here 
1 must ask a Question, How comes Jiiba to listen here, who had not listned 
before tliroughout the Play? Or, How comes he to be the only Person of this 
Tragedy who listens, when Love ai d Treason were so often talk’d in so publick 
a Place as a Hall. I am afraid the Author was driven upon all these Absurdi- 
ties, only to introduce this misersble Mistake of Marcia, which, after all, is 
much below the Dignity of Tragedy, as any thing is which is the Effect oi 
Itesult ol Trick This Lamentotion over the deed Body of living Juha seems 
to me to be nearly allied to a merry Adventure of the same Nature between 
Sir t’rederieh Fiolicl and my Lord Bevil’a Sister 
But let us come to the Scenary of the Fifth Act Cato appears first upon the 
Scene, sitting in a thoughtful Posture, in his Hand Plato’a Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul, a drawn Sword on the Table by him Now let us 
consider tlio Place in which this Sight is presented to us The Place, forsooth 
IS a large Hall Let us supjiose that anv one should place himself in this 
Posture, in the midst of one of our Halls in London, that he should appeal 
solus in a sullen Postuie, a drawn Sword on the Table by him, in his Hand 
Plato's Treatise of the Immortnlily of the Soul, translated lately by Bernard 
Lintoti , I desire the Kcadet to consider, whether such a Person as this would 
jiass with them who beheld him for a great Patriot, a great Philosopher, or a 
tleneral, or for some whimsical Pciaou who fanned himself all these, and 
whether the Pcojile who belong’d to the J’amily would think that sui h a Person 
had a Design upon their Midriffs or his own 

In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the aforesaid Posture in the 
midst of this large Hall, to read ovei Plato’s Treatise on the Immortality ot 
the Soul , which is a Lecture of two long Hours That he should propose to 
himself to be piivatc there upon that Occasion, that he should be angry with 
his Son for intruding tlierc, then that he should leave this Hall upon the Pre- 
tence of Sleep, give himself (he moitiil Wound in Ins Bed-chamber, and then 
be brought back into that Hall to expire, purely to shew his good Breeding 
and save his Friends the trouble ol coming up to Ins Bed-chamber, all this 
appears to me to be improbable, incr»‘dible, impossible Anstolle tells us, that 
there ought to be no Incident in .a Tragcriv but what ought to be reasonable 
And Boileau tells us after him. 

La Scene Demande xtne txacle raison 
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But this Tragedy of Cato, instead of having all its Incidents reasonable, has 
hardly one that is so. And I know no one Tragedy, either Ancient or Modern, 
English or Foreign, that has a Heroe so famous for Wisdom, or a Conduct so 
notoriously indiscreet. But so much for the Faults that are in this Tragedy 
with regard to the Buies of Aristotle. 


FINIS. 



LETTERS UPON THE SENTIMENTS OF TEE TWO 
FIRST ACTS OF CATO 

To Mr. C 

1713 - 1718 , 1721 

LBTTKB I 

8IK, 

A Bter I had endeavour’d to ahew the absurd Conduct of the Tragedy of 
/% Caio, by the Remarks which were printed by Bernard Ltntoit, the 
J. numerous Idolizers of that Tragedy, whose unparallell’d Zeal was the 
Child of their unparallell’d Ignorance, shelter’d themselves under the Beauty 
of the Sentiments of that Poem H pon which I, who knew the Sentiments to 
be at least as absurd as the Conduct, wrote two long Letters to a learned and 
jiiduious Friend, by which I endeavour’d to shew the Sentiments as incongru- 
ous as the Conduct When I acquainted you with this at Mr W 's House, 

YOU were pleas’d to declare, that you desir’d to see a Copy of those Letters. And 
when, upon that, 1 acquainted you by what poor Artifice I had been depriv’d 
of the {’opy of those Letters, as my Friend had been of the Original, you 
seem’d desirous to see as mauv of the lost Hemarks as T could recollect, which, 
in compliance with your Desires, 1 shall send you, from time to time, as I can 
recollect them , hoping that they may appear solid to one who has shewn so 
much Justness in all the .fudgments you have made of things of this nature, 
hut desiring, at the same time, that you would not expect any thing ev’n of that 
little Force and that little Grace of Expression which they might have in the 
two forementioii’d Letters, for which I have not time, and for want of which I 
promise to make what Amends I can, by the Solidity of my Eemaiks, and by 
the Shortness of my Letters 

First then, 1 desire to know, whether the exclaiming against Phatsalui so 
often in this Tragedy, two Years after that Battle hud been fought in a different 
and distant part of the World, and but two Days after the Battel of Thapsus, 
which was fought at the very Gates of UUra, and by the loss of ,hich the 
present Danger of the People in Vitca was occasion’d, is not as absurd as it 
would ha\e been in the Marshal de Vxlleroy to have cryed out after the Defeat 
at Rauiehes, Blenheim, Blenheim, oh Blenheim 1 And we have the more reason 
to ask this Question, if we consider that it was Pompey who commanded at 
Pharsalia, but it was Cato who commanded at Thapsus If any one happens to 
answer here, that the Defeat at Pharsalia destroy’d the Flower of the Bepublican 
Army, and consequently was the occasion of the Defeat at Thapsus, to that I 
answer, that the Defeat at Thapsus was not occasion’d by the Overthrow at 
Pharsalia For at that rate much more might the Overthrow which happen’d 
afterwards m Spain, be attributed to the two Defeats at Thapsus and Pharsalia , 
whereas ’tis very plain, that in Spain, notwithstanding the two former Defeats, 
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Vasaris Army had been defeated by young Pompey’e, if young Pompey had 
not been vanquish’d by C<esar. For it was the invincible Spirit of Cossar 
which got the Day, which his Army had certainly lost if they had fought under 
anv other Ueneral. Besides, suppose that we were oblig’d to own, that the 
Defeat at Thapsus was occasion’d by that at Pharsdha, yet the Author could 
draw nothing from that but a false Pobtiek Sefiectioii , for as great Passion is 
occasion’d bv great Surprize, it always dwells upon the last Disaster. But 1 
begin to run into length, which I would industriously avoid You shall have 
more by the fiist Opportunity 

I am, SIR, Your, &c. 


Nov -i 1718 


LB'TTER II. 


SIR, 

I N sending these Bemarks upon the Seiitinients of Cato to you, I shall rather 
endeavour to entertain you with frequent Letters than to fatigue yon 
with long ones , that you may still leave off, if not with an Appetite, yet with- 
out that Disgust which attends great Satiety. 

To come then to the Matter, without anv more ceremony, I desire to know 
whether that Sentiment of Marcus m the first Scene of the Plaj, 

Love i« not to be reason’d douni, or lost 
In high Ambition, or a thirst of Greatness, 

IS not false in it sell, according to that Beflection of Rochefoucuuit, On passe 
souvenl de V Amour a VAmb%t%on, mats on ne revient gueres, de I’Ambttxon a 
I' Amour , and whether ’tis not most abominable in one, who ]ust before had pro- 
fess’d himself a Stoick’ which Sect of Philosophers pretended by the Force of 
Itcusou to extirpate all the Passions 
The first Speech of Sempromus to Portius begins thus 

Good Morrow, Portius' let us orirc imbrace. 

Once more embrace, whilst yet wc both are free 

Now are not these formal Embraces, between two People who saw one another 
every Hour, something upon the Coroique ’’ 

But what Porttus says to this is still more whimsical 

My Father has this Moriang call'd together 
To thu poor Hall, hu Utile Roman Senate, 

( The Leavtnys of Pharsalia ) 

Still harping upon Pharsalta 

Now, to whom does he tell this extraordinary piece of News? why, to the 
only Senator who makes any figure in that Assembly, ridiculous or not ridicu- 
lous so that if the Senate was called together that Morning, he had been cer- 
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tainly siiniinon’d But this Senate methinks was very early suxamon^d. ^is 
now not above half an Hour after Day-break 

But why the Leavings of Pharsalm? why still harping upon Pharsalia? when 
'tis evident from History that this mock Senate, this Senate in Burlesque, was 
compos’d of a Parcel of Scoundrels who had never seen Pharsalia For can you 
or any one believe, that if they had been of real Senatorian Hank, C(Bsar would 
have us’d them as he did, wlio bang’d up as many of them as fell into his 
Hands ^ But let us now see what Sempromus is pleas’d to reply to Porftiw 

Not all ike Pomp and Majesty of Rome 
Pan rmKc hr Senate more than Cato’s Presence 

O. my Porting^ 

Could hu-l J call that wond*rous Man my Father, 

Woukl but Ihy Smier Marcia be jtropitioufi 
To thy Friend's Vow I might be blest indeed 
Poll Alo<*, Sninproi itis^ woulfTst thou talk of Love 
To Marcia, while her Fathers Lifers in dangert 
Thou might\t nf uuli court the pale trembling Vestal, 

H he*i she behold'^ the Holy Flame expiring 
Sempr The more I wc the Wonders of thy Hacc, 

7 he man J'm cha.m'd Thou must lake heed, my Portius, 

The Moild has all tin Kyts on Cato’s Son 
i'hy Father’s Mtrti sett thee up to Vicw», 

And '(hnvs lh(t in th faiiest Point of Light, 

7 <1 make thy I nines or thy Faullt tonsptrvous 
Port T1 vV dost (hou siem to chttk my hng'nng here 
On this important flour 

Now w'H*' e\er hU<h a Coiibequoiice diawn from such an Anteceilent? For 
let us (Ouhider the gemmio Meaning of what was said before by Forfiw, and 
what was answ'ei’d bv Sernpiotitus 

Pori bemprouiug' would^st thou talk of Love 
'lo Martia whdt fur Fa(her\ IsfPs m danger? 

Ihou iriKjIUst O'* well court the jHile trembling Vestal, 

W hm she bthold'f Iht Holy Flame expiring 
Sriiip The more I sn the H ondeis of thy Race 
7 In moie Vm charm’d— Tho / must take heed, my Portius, 

7 At H odd Arts all its Eyct on Cato’s Son 
7 Ay Father >1 Mtnt sits ihec up to View, 

And slicwi th(( tn lh< fnnest Point of Light, 

To maki thy I irhus or thy FaiUts conspiimous 

Now, what were these Wonders of Calo'b ]{ace ■* wh), their Stoicism, their 
Apathy, thou curbing tlicu Passions by the k'oree of their Hcason For what 
occasion’d tins Speech of cfemjtromuH, and this Caution which he gives to 
PoTt%us^ Why, what hut Porhus s declaring the Resolution of his Sister Marita 
not to admit of any effeminate unwoithy Passion while her Father’s Life is in 
danger. So that methinks Poiltus might reasonably have interpieted this Cau- 
tion of SemFi omus, as a Rejminand for his own extravagant and unreasonable 
Passion, and not have construed it as a Design to send him on an April Errand 
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to harangue a poor Parcel of drunken Sots before they were out of their first 
Sleep But, as we obserr’d m the printed Bemarks, the Author wanted to be 
rid of Portxus to make Room for Byphax, and so thrust him out with as little 
Ceremony as Manly did my Lord Plausible. 

I am. 

Your, &c 


LBTTBlt 111 


SIB, 

T O enter into Matter without Ceremony, T should be glad to know your Opin- 
ion of what Syphar tells Sempronius in the Beginning of the Scene be- 
tween them in this first Act 


Syph Sempronius, aU ts ready, 

I’ve sounded my Numidians Man by Man 
And find them npc for a Revolt They all 
Complain aloud of Cato’a Discipline, 

And wail hut the Command to change their MasU r 

Now where’s the Policy or the Prudence of sounding them Man by Man? The 
common Soldiers obey their Commanders, and ’tia dangerous to trust a Con- 
spiracy with too many. But when did Syphax do this ” ’Tis but half an Hour 
after Day-break, when he says this If he had done it the Day before, metbinks 
Sempronius his Fellow-Conspirator should have known it over-night, since 
Casar was so soon expected, and Semptonius himself seems to be of that 
Opinion 

Believe me, Sypbax, there’s no time to waste , 

Ev’n while we speak our Conqueror comes on 
And gathers Ground upon us ev’ry Moment 
Alas' thou knowest not Ceesar’s actiee Soul, 
tTilfc what a dreadful Course he rushes on 
From War to War In vam has Nature form’d 
Mountains and Oceans to oppose his Passage, 

He bounds o'er all, victorious in his March, 

The Alpes and Pyreneans sink before him, 

Thro’ Winds and Waves and Storms he works his Way, 

Impatient for the Battel One Day more 
Will set the Victor thundnng at our Oates 

so that according to this ’tis plain, that Syphax ought to have acquainted Semp- 
ronius over-night, with the Inclination which his Numidians had to revolt, 
provided he had sounded them the Day before , and how he could sound them 
Man by Man, by Night, in a Town of War, as Utica was, is something hard to 
conceive But to dwell no longer on this If all the Numidians were thus at 
the Command of Syphax, how comes Sempronius so earnest about the gaming 
Jiiba as he is in the Remainder of this Speech ■’ 

But U U me, hast thou yet drawn o’er young Juba? 

That still wou’d recommend thee more to Caesar, 

And challenge better Terms 
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But, Sir, how comes Semprontus in the foregoing Speech to use this Language 
to Syphax, 

AlasI thou know’st not Cesar’s active Soul'! 

when ’tis plain from the Scene in the first Act betwen Syphax and Juba, that 
the former is so very well acquainted with the Character and Manners of the 
present Romans in general , and when ’tis plain from the Scene between Juba 
and Syphax in the second Act, that Syphax was so very well acquamted with 
the Manners and Actions of their remotest Ancestors 

Juba Wouldsl thou degrade thy Pnnce into a Ruffiant 
Syph The boasted Aneesiors oj these great Men, 

Whose Virtues you admire, were alt such Ruf/ians 
This Dread of Nations, this almighty Rome, 

Thcd comprehends in Uv wide Empire's Bounds 
All under Heav’n, was founded on a Rape 
Vour Scipio’s, Csesar’s, Pompey’s and your Cato’s, 

(These Gods on Earth) are all the spuious Brood 
Of violated Maids, of ravish’d Sabines 

Now 18 it possible that a Man who talks at this Rate, should be unacquainted 
with the Character of Coesar, who was the greatest Captain that ever had been 
m the World, and whose Actions had made so much noise in the World for 
so many Years together’ Is it possible that any one now alive should be ac- 
quainted with the Manners and Actions of the very first Princes of the Savoy 
Pamily, and should be a Stranger to the Character and the Actions of Prince 
Eugene ’ 

But, Sir, I cannot imagine, for what Reason Sempronius should appear thus 
solicitous for the drawing over Juba into this Conspiracy, 

But tell me, hast thou yet drawn o’er young Jubaf 
That still would recommend thee more to Cssar 
And challenge better Terms 

when ’tis plain from the Soliloquy of Sempronius in the sixth Page of this first 
Act (Edit 1 ) that tlie principal Motive that engag’d Sempronius m this Con- 
spiracy was the possessing Marcia ’ 

Cato has us’d me III He has refused 
Ills Daughter Marcia to my ardent Vows 
Besides, hts baffled Arms, and rusned Cause 
Are Barrs to my Ambition Cwenr’s Favour, 

That shoie’rs down Greatness on his Friends, mil tone me 
To Rome’s first Honours If I giiv up Cato, 

I claim in my Reward his Captive Daughtei 

Now Jiiba was not only Sempionius his Rival, but Sempronius knew that he 
was so, as ’tis plain from p 31 of the first Bdition, Act 2. 

Semp Syphax, I now may hope, thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba’a Cause, and unsheet Marcia mine 
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TSorr Hu evident that eince Sempromus expected to possess the Daughter, by 
betraying the Father to C(Bsar, how comes he to appear so earnest to reconcile 
his lUval to Cttsar? 

Semp Be awe to preaa upon him every Motive 
Juba’s Surrender, amee hu Father's Death, 

Would give up Afnck into Cesar’s Hands, 

And make him Lord of half the bnrmng Zone 

Now, Sir, did you ever hear of a duller Lover, or a more stupid Plotter than 
this Sempromus, who being engag’d in a Conspiracy against Cato by the Mo- 
tiyes of Love and Ambition, appears zealous to reconcile a pow’rful Rival to 
Casar, who, being reconcil’d, would infallibly traverse him in his Passion, and 
consequently in his Ambition ’ Can any thing be more plain, than that Ccesar, 
who sacrific’d ev’ry thing to his Tnterest and his Ambition, would sacrifice both 
the Passion and Ambition of Sempromus to him who was able 

To make him Lord of half the burning Zmie, 

And can any thing be more manifest than that Juha, if once reconcil’d to 
Caesar, would, unless he were more stupid than Sempromus, use all his Interest 
with Caesar, to hinder his Rival from mounting, as he jiropos’d to himself, to 
the first Honours of Rome, least those Honours should be as it were so many 
ateps towarda his succeeding in his Passion for Marcia ■’ Rut J have exceeded 
the Boonda to which 1 propos’d to confine mv self m cv’rv Letter, and am, till 
the next Opportunity, 

SIB, 

Yours, &c 


LETTER IV 


SIB, 

I Come now to the Scene between Juba and Syphiir, being tlie loiirth Scene 
of the first Act, winch you have heaid so extiavaganth commended When 
I come to shew you that the Author has mnnng’d Matters with so much Dex- 
terity, that the whole Scene is one gross Fault, that Syphnx is very much in the 
wrong in hia Invectives against the Romans, that Juha is more in the wrong in 
his Defence of them, what shall we say of the Taste and Judgment of its 
Admirers ? shall we forbear to cry out with Indignation, Quitnlum est in rebus 
inane ? 

First then I come to shew that Syphnx is very much in the wrong in his 
general Invective against the Romans For do but consider what the Design of 
Syphax was in this Conversation with Juba his Design was to diaw over 
Juha to the Party of Caesar, according to the Request which Scmpiomus made 
him, no less than twice, m the foregoing Scene 


But tell me, hast thou yet drawn o’er young Julia 
That still wou’d recommend Ihec more to Ceasar, 
And challenge better Terms 


p 7 Edit 4 
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and in the next Speech but one, 

Be sure to prett upon htm ev’iy Molwe 
Juba’> Surrender, tmee hu Father's Death, 

Would give up Africk into Cssar’t Hands, 

And make him Lord of half the burning Zone 

And as noon as Syphax remains alone, he says, 

rU try if yet I can reduce to Reason 
This head-strong Youth, and make him spurn at Cato 

The Time u short, Cesar comes rushing on us 

But hold' young Juba sees me, and approaches 

Now ti)e first Speech of Syphar, in this Scene between him and Juha, con- 
tains a general Invective against the Bomans. 

Syph ‘Tu not my 7 alenl to conceal my Thoughts, 

Or carry Smiles and Sun-shsne in my Face, 

When Discontent sits leauy at my Heart 
/ have not yet so much the Koman tu me 

Now, Sir, the Question is, whether an Invective against the Romans in gen- 
eral, IS a probable Method to induce Juba to espouse that part of them, which 
either was, or at least pass’d for, the mcwt profligate part of them with all the 
impartial World, and more particularly with Juba? The Question is. whether 
an Invective against the Roman Fraud and Hypociisie was likely to make Juba 
desert Cato, whom all the World allowed to he sincere, and to bring him over 
to Cwsar who was renowii’d for the Artifice of his Dissimulation ’ 

But as Syphax is very much in the wrong in this general Invective against 
the Romans in general, Juba’s infinitely more so m his Defence of them For 
Syphax is not in the wrong absolutely, but only with relation to the Design 
with which he speaks, for absolutely speaking, he is so far from saying too 
ranch against them, that he does not speak a hundredth Part of the Truth 
And what Juba says in Defence of them, does by no means belong to the 
Romans who liv’d in Juba’s Time, but to those who liv’d in the Vigour of the 
Common-wealth. The Romans, who liv’d in Juba’s Time, were the most profli- 
gate Race of People that ever liv’d in the World , which will easily appear 
by the Account that is given of their Manners hv their own discerning and 
impartial Historian Sallust, in his History of the Catihnarwn War As you 
have the Works of that Prince of Historians by Heart, there is no Occasion for 
repeating the Passage I appeal to you therefore, if ’tis not manifest, from the 
Account which Sallust gives of them, that the Reflection of Syphax in the fore- 
going Sfieeeh is not tlie hundredth Part of what his Contemporary Romans 
deserv’d, and whether it does not appear likewise from the same Account 
that the’following Sentiments of Juba are nut only false but base 

Jub Why dost thou cast out such ungen'rous Terms 
Agatnsl the Lords and Sovereigns of the Worldf 
Dost thou not see Mankind fall down before them, 

And own the Force of their superior Yirtuef 
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It there a Nation m the Wildi of Africk, 

Amidst our barren Rockt, and burning Sands, 

That does not tremble at the Homan Namef 

But let U8 Bee what Spphax replies to this Speech of Juha. 

Syph Oods' inheres the Worth that sett this People up 
Above your oum Numidia’a tawny Sons > 

Do they vnth toupher Stneutt bend the Bowl 
Or flies the Javelin tmjter to its Mark, 

Launch’d from the Vigour of a Homan Armf 

Who like our active Afncan metructs 

The fiery Steed, and trains him to hss Handt 

Or guides in Troops th’ embattled Elephant, 

hoaden with Wart These, these are Arte, my Prince, 

In which your Zama does not stoop to Home 

The Frehemmence oyer other Nations to which the Romans ow’d the Extent 
of their Empire, did not proceed so much from the superior Strength or Ad- 
dress of their Individuals, consider’d as Individuals, as from their publick and 
military Discipline However, what Syphax says here would not be so very 
impertinent, if the Design of Syphax were to draw Juba olf from the Romans 
in general, but as I said before, 1 cannot imagine how he can pretend bv 
these means to draw Juba off from that Party of the Romans which he believ’d 
the juster, and to make him espouse that part of them, of the Justice of whose 
Cause he had no manner of Opinion. 

But now Sir, let us come to what Juba replies to Syphax in the Defence of 
his Romans 

Juba These all are Virtues oj a meaner Rank, 

Perfections that are plac'd in Bones and Nerves 
A Roman Soul is bent on higher Views 
To civilise the rude unpolish’d World, 

And lay it under the Restraint of Laws, 

To make Man mM, and sociable to Man, 

To cultivate the wild Ucenltous Savage, 

With Wisdom, Discipline, and hb’ral Arts, 

Th' Embellishments of Life Virtues like these. 

Make Human Nature shine, reform the Soul, 

And break our fierce Barbarians into Men 

Now, Sir, are you able without a just Indignation to behold in Juba this base 
Admiration of a Nation, which in its Progress to universal Monarchy en- 
deavour’d to enslave the very Kings of Africa, as it had done those of Europe 
and Asia before The truth of it is, that wherever the Romans at this time 
of day carried their Arms, they taught the Nations their Luxury, their Bapines, 
their Frauds, their civil Dissentions, and in short, all the deplorable Corruption 
of their Manners, and Syphax might have answer’d him a thousand 'Times 
more fully than he does in the following Speech 

Syph Patience kind Heav’nsI — Excuse an old Man’s warmth 
What are these wond'rous cimlaing Arts, 

This Homan Polish, and this smooth Behaviour, 
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Thai render Man thus tractable and lameT 
Are they not only to disguise our PassionSf 
To set our Looks at oananee loith our Thoughts, 

To check the Starts and Sallies of the Soul, 

And break off aU Commerce unth the Tongue, 

In short, to change us into other Creatures, 

Than ivhat our Nature and the Gods design’d us 

Here are not above two or three of the Sentiments which are found in the 
foremention’d Account of Sallust, whereas that admirable Historian employs 
whole Pages in describing the prodigious Corruption of the Roman Manners. 

In the following Speech, Juha pretends to convince Syphax of the Virtue of 
the Romans m genera], I mean of the Romans who we/e his Contemporaries, 
by the Virtue of Cato, as if there were any Cunolusion from the Virtue of one 
Man to the V irtue of a whole Nation , one might as reasonably conclude from 
the Understanding of one Man to the Understanding of a whole Nation one 
might as reasonably conclude that the Thebans were the brightest People of 
Greece, because Pindar was the gieatest of the Lvriek Poets, as that they were 
naturally the bravest People of Greece, because Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
were perhaps the greatest Captains of then Time We have shewn already, that 
the Romans of those Times were so far from being more virtuous than other 
People, that they were more profligate in their Manners than any other Nation 
whatever 

The V irtue of Cato therefore, such as it was, must have been owing to some- 
thing else than the national Virtue of his Contemporary Romans. It was owing 
perhaps to an Affectation of the austere Virtue of his Ancestors, to Grecian 
Philosophy, to an over-grown monstrous Pride, which appears ev’ry where 
throughout bis Character, to the Obstinacy of an inflexible Temper, and per- 
haps I might add to likewise invincible Ignorance, I mean an utter Ignorance 
of the Condition and Constitution of his Country, and of the Changes that 
had been made in it, by the Alteration of their Manners, by the loss of their 
Agrarian, and by prolongation of Magistracy, so that the Roman Liberty m 
Cato’s Time was in a desiierate Condition, and was irretrievable unless bv 
absolute Power. 

It was never to be recover’d by Cato, Caesar alone could restore it Cato had 
only the impotent Will, hut Caesar alone had the Power The merry way of 
reasoning in this Scene, puts me in Mind of an Observation which Rapin makes 
upon the French Poets his Contemporaries, that Logick was so much neglected 
in their Poems, that they were for the most part eitlier Fustian or Nonsense 
But I forget my Promise, and transgress my Bounds. The Bemainder of this 
Scene must make tlie Subject of another I>etter, which I promise to send you as 
soon as I liave leisure to think of it 

I am, SIR, 

Your, &c. 
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LETTER V 


SIB, 

T he last time 1 bad the Satisfaction to write to you, I was oblig’d to break 
off my Remarks in the middle of the Scene between Syphax and Jvba, 
which IS tile fourth of the first Act. Being encourag’d by your Approbation of 
what 1 hare already sent you, I shall now examine the Remainder of that 
Scene. 

In the 11th Page Syphax urges Juha to abandon Cato, as you may see in the 
following Dialogue. 

Juba Whal would'st thou have me dot 
Syph Abandon Cato 

Juba Srphax, I should be more than twice on Orphan 
By such a Lots 

Syph. Ay, thereat the Tie that binds you. 

You long to call lam Father Marcia’s Charms 
Work m your Breast unseen, and plead for Cato 
Ifo Wonder you are deaf to all I say 
Juba Syphax, your Zeal becomes importunate 
I’ve hitherto permitted it to rovi , 

And talk at large , but team to keep tt m, 

Least It should take more Freedom than I'll give it 

Now, Sir, can you see here, without smiling, that Syphax makes a Projiosal 
to his Prince, which the latter believes to be downright villainous, and yet does 
not provoke him, but as soon as the other touches upon his Love for Marcia, 
the Milksop takes Fire, and shews that he cannot bear it 

But now. Sir, let us see what Syplmx says upon this Resentment of Julia. 

Syph Sir, your great Father never us’d me thus 

That 18 as much as to say, that his Father never reprimanded him for his Inso- 
lence and his Presumption , but see how he proceeds 

Alas' he’s dead, but can you e’er forget 
The tender Sorrow, and the Pangs of Nature, 

The fond Embraces, and repeated Blessings 
Which you drew from him, in your Iasi Fan well 
SliU must I cherish the dear sad Remembrance, 

At once to torture and to please my Soul 
The good old King at portmg wrung my Hand, 

(His Eyes bnm full of Tears) then sighing ery’d, 

Pnthee be careful of my Son ' His Onef 
Swell’d up so high, he could not utter more 

Now, Sir, ’tis plain from this Speech, that Syphax was present at the last 
parting between the Son and the Father Let us see now, whether Syphax can 
make mention of this last parting between the Son and the Father, for any 
other reason than to work upon the Weakness of his young Master, and to put 
him out of his princely Senses Not considering that the mention of that part- 
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mg, if he Bupposee his Younkcr had pommon Sense, would render the Insolence 
and the Presumption which Byphar shews, by urging Juba to abandon Cato, 
inexcusable and insupportable, because at that parting, at which we have just 
now shewn that Syphax was present, the Father strictly charges the Son never 
to abandon Cato 

This IB evident from what Juba says in the Scene between him and Cato 
in the second Act, where Juia gives the other a Relation of what happen’d at the 
last parting between his Father and himself in the following IVordR 

My Father, when, some Days before hut Death, 

He order’d me to march to Utica, 

(Alas, I thought not then hts Death so neart) 

Wept o’er me, press’d me in hu aged Arms, 

And as hu Gnef gave way. My Son, said he. 

Whatever Fortune shatt befall thy Father, 

Be Cato’a Fnend, he’ll tram thee up to great 
And rnrtuous Deeds Do but observe him well, 

Thou’lt shun Misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear them 

But now the Son in this Scene between him and Syphax in the first Act, upon 
the Mention which Syphax makes of this Parting, seenis entirely to have forgot 
that Admonition of his Father, of which he makes so -jircumstantml a Rela- 
tibii to Cato in the 2d Act To be convinc’d of this, let ns see what he answers 
to what Syphax said last to him 

Juba Alas, thy Story melts away my Soul ' 

Thai best of Fathers > How shall I discharge 
That Gralilude and Duty which I owe himt 
Syph By laying up hu CoimseU in your Heart 
Juba Hu Counsels bad me yield to thy Direclwne 

IVhat? when those Directions were point blank contrary to his own, as they 
apparently are here*" But what follows? 

Then Syphax chute me in severest Terms, 

Vent all thy Passion, and J U stand its Shock 
Calm and unrufled as a Summer's Sea, 

When not a Breath of Wind flies o'er its Surface 

Thus Juba, as I said above, has either entirelv forgot that Admonition of his 
Father, of which he makes so circumstantial a Relation to Cato in the 'Jd Act; 
or has not Capacity enough to know, that what Syphax brings as an Excuse for 
his Insolence ought to render it insupportable But now, Sir, lot ns see what 
Syphax says upon this melting Tenderness of Juba 

Syph Alas, my Pnnee, I’d guidt you to your Safety 
Juba I do believe thou would’st, but tell me howt 
Syph Fly from the Fate that follows Caesar’s Foes 
Juba My Father scorn’d to do it 
Syph And therefore died 

Juba Belter to die ten thousand, thousand Deaths 
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Than wound my Honour 
Syph Rather say your Love 
Juba Syphax, I've promidd to preserve my Temper, 

Why unit thou urge me to confess a Flame 
1 long have stifled, and would Jam conceal 

Now, Sir, I desire to know how Syphax and Semprotmis should come to know 
of this Flame, if Juba had long stilled it, and would fain conceal it. For as 
Sempronius tells us in the third Act, no one had Access to Marcia but Juba and 
her Brothers. And if Juba liad never confess’d any Passion, the Brotliers sure 
would not talk of any such thing, before they were certain of it, tho’ perhaps 
they might have guess’d at it , and certain they could not be, before the Declara- 
tion of Juba. 

For what remains, tho’ this Character of Juba is not so faulty with i elation 
to the Buies, as some which I mentioned m the Remaiks which were formerly 
publish’d by Lintott, yet is it more faulty, absolutely and consider’d in it self 
For Juba is a Character that is not only shocking and contemptible to Uten 
of Sense, at the same time that the Author endeavours to render him estimable 
and agreeable, but he is shocking and contemptible by the very same Qualities 
by which the Author endeavours to render him estimable and agreeable, and 
these are his Esteem and Admiration of Cato and of the Romans For ill admir- 
ing the Romans who were his Contemporaries, he not only admir’d the most 
profligately wicked of aU Nations, as we have shewn above by the Testimony of 
their noblest Historian, but a Nation who, in their I’l ogress to uiiiyersal 
Monarchy, were about to rum and enslave Numidia, and the rest of Africa, 
as they had done Europe and part of Asia before And as to that Esteem and 
Veneration and almost Adoration which he shews for Caio, we have this one 
Bemark to make , that he thinks and acts directly counter to him, even in those 
very Qualities for which he pretends to admire him For the most shining 
Qualities m Cato’s Character were the Love of his Country, and the Command 
which he had of his Passions 

Now, Sir, for the first of these Qualities give me leave to observe, that 
Cato was a Lover of his own Country, and not of Numidia , and he and lus 
Romans design’d to subdue Numidia to Rome, and not Rome to Numidia If 
Syphax had been a loyal Subject and a true Friend to his Prince, and not a 
false Traitor and a Friend to Rome, he would have advis’d his Prince to have 
defied both Cwsar and Cato, and the Romans in general, and taking this Ad- 
vantage of their civil Dissensions to have retreated into his own Numidia, and 
to have rows’d up all the Nations between the Tropicks against tliose accursed 
Plagues of Human Kace, who design’d to sacrifice the Happiness and the 
Virtue of Mankind to their insatiable Avarice, and their detestable Ambition. 
And Juba had follow’d that Advice, if he had been wise or magnanimous 
enough to have had any Begard for his own Boyalty and his Independencj', 
or had been a true Patriot enough to have had half so much concern for the 
Liberty and Happiness of Numidsa as Cato had for that of Rome 

Now as tor the oilier Quality of Cato, the Command of his Passions, Juba is 
so far from commanding his own, that thro’ an nnparallell’d Impotence of 
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Mind^ he chusee that very Day to make a Declaration of his Fageion for Marcia, 
and to gain her Father’s Consent, which is apprehended to be the very last 
both of Roman Liberty, and of her Father’s Life And this Weakness of his is 
exposed the more, and render’d the more contemptible ev’n by what Fortius 
says to Marcus in his Praise in tlie first Scene of the Play 

Behold young Juba the Numidian Pnnee, 

With how much Care he forma htmaelf to Glory, 

And breaks the Fierceneat of hu native Temper, 

To copy out our Father’s bnghl Example 
He loves our Sister Martia, greatly loves her' 

His Eyes, hts Looks, hot Actions all betray if 
Bui sUU the smother'd Fondness bums imthm him 
Whin most it swells and labours for a Vent, 

The sense of Honour and desire of Fame 
Drive the big Passion back into hu Heart 

So that Juba, it seems, after having for some time stilled his Passion, chuses 
tliat very Day to declare and divulge it, on which Iteason and Decency oblig’d 
him moat of all to oonceal it 

By the way, Sir, T desire leave to observe, that for Fortius to declare that 
Jtiba loves his Sister Marcia, and not only loves her, bnt greatly loves her , 
that his Eyes, that his Looks, that his Actions all betray that Txive, that tho’ 
he 18 silent the smother’d Fondness burns within him, even when it labours 
most for a A'eiit, and that he is restrain’d from divulging it, by the sense of 
Honour and the desire of Fame, I say, for Fortius to declare all this, when it 
appears that Juba has not only made no mention of it before that Day, but 
declares it upon the only Day in which the sense of Honour and desire of 
Fame forbid such a Declaration, are Sentiments that appear to me to be vision- 
ary and fantastick It seeming to me to bo equally self-evident, that nothing 
could make such a Declaration in Juba dishonourable before that Day, and 
that nothing could ha\e hinder’d it from passing for Infamous then 

Thus, Sit, have I given you an Account of the Absurdities and the Incon- 
sistencies which are to be found in the Sentiments of the first Act of the 
Tragedy of Cato I shall proceed to the second Act with the first Opportunity, 

I am, HTR, 

Your, &c. 


LETTBK VI. 


SIR, 

Y OU could not have us’d a more prevailing Argument to oblige me to con- 
tinue my Bemarks upon the Sentiments of Cato, then the assuring me that 
those which I have already sent you upon the Sentiments of the first Act have 
not been displeasing to you. I shall proceed then to the second Act, and 
entring upon the Subject without any more Ceremony, I shall desire to know 
from you, whether the first Scene of the second Act, that is the Scene which 
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shews the Senate assembled, deserres the Applause which it met with at first 
from the Bender and the Spectator. In order to the answering this Question, 
let us consider the Design, with which Cato, who presides o’er it, summon’d 
this Assembly Let us consider next the Manner of speaking in it, and lastly 
the Speeches themselves. 

The Design of Cato is to consult this Assembly about Peace or War , which 
he does, without so much as once consulting them, about the Means of carry- 
ing it on, or so much as once asking their Advice about it And yet Ctesar was 
expected in a few Hours at the Gates of Viiea, a Town not maintainable against 
Ccesar'e Army, as we may learn by the very first Lines of the Play. 

The Dawn u overcast, Ike Morning low’rs. 

And heavdy tn Clouds bungs on the Day, 

The great, ih‘ important Day, big unth the Pate 
01 Cato and oj Rome 

For how could that Day be big with the Fate of Cato and of Rome, if Utica 
were in a Capacity to hold out a Siege against the Arms of Coesar^ 

But, Sir, let us consider the Manner of speaking m this Assembly As soon 
as Cato proposes the Business of Peace or War, Semprontus rises, and declares 
for the latter, when Cato immediately contradicts him without staying to see 
if the rest of the Senators were of his Opinion , which is contrary to the Method 
of all Councils, either those of Parnasms or those of the World, because such a 
Proceeding it, not consonant to Season nor to the Design of convening such 
Assemblies 

For the very Design of convening suih Assemblies, and of asking their Ad- 
vice, 18, that every Man who is ask’d it, should give it sincerely and without 
Prepossession. Now is it not plain. Sir, that if he who has the supream Au- 
thority in a Council declares his Opimon before the rest, they who speak after 
him are in some measure byass’d ’ 

But now let us come to the Speeches themselves, and let us begin with Cato’s. 

Fathcm, wc once again arc met tn Council, 

Cssar’« Approach has summoned us together, 

And Hamc allcndi her Fate Jrom our Resolves 
How shall we treat this bold asjnnng Manf 
Success tsUll follow* him, and hacks hts Crimes 
PhurKfilm gave hm Rome, Egypt has since 
Receivd his Yoke, and the whole Nile ts Cmsur^s 
Why should I mention Juba’s Overthrow, 

And Scipio’s DeaihT Numidia’s bwrmng Sands 
Still smoak wvth Blood 'Tts time ice should decree 
What Course to take Our Foe advances on us. 

And envies us ev’n LibyaV sultry Desarts 

Fathers, pronounce your Thoughts, are they still fxi 

To hold it out, and fight U to the last? 

Or are your Hearts subdued at length, and wrought 
By Time and til Success to a Submissiont 
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We will begin to examine this Speech by the Tayl , for ’tie not till the four 
last Lines that Cato puts the Question to this mock Senate, whether they were 
for Peace or War, which is putting a wrong Question. For as long as they had 
a Bessource, and the AflFairs of the Commonwealth were not desperate, as 
appears by what Cato and Juba say in the sequel, all true Patriots ought to lie 
for War, and the only Question which could be put properly to- them, was, 
since Coesar approached, and Vtxea was not maintainable by their Forces, against 
his numerous and yiotonous Army, to what Places they should immediatdy 
retreat, and where they might best and soonest recruit their Forces. All the 
first part of the Speech is Declamation, and telling his Hearers, tho’ neither 
he nor they had a Minute to lose, CiBsar being expected every Hour, what either 
was not true, or what they must every one of them know every Jot as well as 
himself Besides, could any thing be so little to his Purpose, as that at this 
extraordinary Juncture which required that he should use all his Art and 
all his Force to animate them, he should remind them thus of the Felicity 
and the constant Success of Caesar, and enumerate the Battels he had gain’d, 
and the Countries he had conquered, which was enough to make them lose all 
Courage and inchne them to a base Submission ^ If it has not that Effect on 
Sernprontus, ’tis because he is a Traitor, and does not speak his Mind , that 
by persuading Cato to hold out, he may have the Merit of delivering him up 
to Cassar Being ordered then by Cato to declare his Opinion, he delivers it in 
the following Speech, which is intended by the Author as a Oasconnade. 

Semp Wy Voice vs eitU jor War 
Gods ' can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which oj the two to chase, Stai/ry or Death > 

No, let vs nsr at once, gird on our Swords, 

And, at the Head of over remarmng Troops, 

Attack the Foe, break thro’ Ike thick Array 

Of his thronged Legions, and charge home upon him 

Perhaps some Arm, more lucky than the rest. 

May reach las Heart, and free the World from Bondage 

This, as I said before, is design’d by the Author as a Oasconnade. But 
'tis only its being in the wrong Place that makes it so. For if this Speech 
had been spoke after Cato had declar’d against both making Peace and retreat- 
ing, it had been great and reasonable, and Roman. For this Advice of Semp- 
ronvus is wrong, because the Forces in Liira could before the Arrival of Ctjssar 
make a Retreat and recruit But after Refusal to make Peace and to make a 
Retreat, there remain’d but two things, either to go out and fight, or to stay 
there till they were coop’d up by Ccesar To stay there was foolish and des- 
perate , for Ccesar might be certain to reduce them by Famine, without suffer- 
ing them so much as to strike a Stroke. If they went out and fought, they had 
a Chance for it, tho’ the odds was very great against them. 

Perhaps some Arm, more lucky than the rest. 

May reach hu Heart, and free the World from Bondage 
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So that Cato harmg resolved neither to make Peace nor to retreat, was oblig’d 
by Beasou to follow this Advice of Sempronius. Let ns now see what Bessons 
he gives for his not doing it. 

Cato Let not a Torrent o) impetuous Zeal 
Transport thee thus beyond the Bounds of Reason 
True Fortitude w seen in great Exjioits 
That Justice warranis, and that Wisdom guides, 

All else IS iou/rmg Frenzy and Distraction 
Are not the Lives of those, mho draw the Sword 
In Rome’s defence, entrusted to our Caref 
Should we thus lead them to a Field of Slaughter, 

Might not th' impartial World with Reason say. 

We lavish’d at our Deaths the Blood of thousands. 

To grace our Fall, and make our Ruine glonoust 

Why no The World could not with reason say, that he lavish’d at his Death 
the Blood of thousands, for doing a reasonable thing, that is by leading them 
out to fight against the Enemies of their Country, by which they had a Chance 
for the Victory, after he had resolv’d within himself neither to make Peace 
nor retreat The World might reasonably say, that 

He lavish’d at his Death the Blood of thousands 
To grace his FaU, and make his Ruine gloitous, 

by basely deserting them, that is, by dying alone, by dying by Ins own Hand, 
without making a fair Retreat with them, or making anv Terms foi them, 
or fighting bravely at the Head of them If he had fall’ll in the Field at the 
Head of them, and the Deaths of thousands had attended on his, it would 
have been so far from making his Buine glorious, that it would have obscur’d 
it, and would have render’d the Fall of Cato a vulgar Fall, and common to 
those numerous Chiefs, who in the several Ages of the World have been known 
to fall in Battel Cato knew very well, that to grace his Fall, and render his 
Ruine glorious with the unthinking part of the World, both with his Contempo- 
raries and with Posterity, that the Singularity of his Fall was requisite , that in 
order to this there was a Necessity for his falling alone, for his falling by his 
own Hand, after having twice read over Plato's Treatise of the Immortality of 
the Soul 

But now, Sir, as Sempronius is in the wrong in declaring for W ar, befoie 
he knew that Cato had resolv’d neither to make Peace nor make a Itetreat , as 
Cato IS more in the wrong in answering him, let us now shew that Lucius is 
stdl more m the wrong in the Harangue which he makes for Peace, and Cato 
still more in the wrong than he, in the Answer which he makes to that 
Harangue 

Lucius My Thoughti, I must confess, aie turn’d on Peace 
Already have our Quarrels fill'd the World 
With Widows and with Orphans Scythia mourns 
Our guilty Wars, and Barth’s remotest Regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the Feuds of Rome 
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'Ta time to sheath the Sword, and spare Mankind 
It IS not Ctesar, but the Gods, my Fathers, 

The Gods declare against us, and repel 
Ow vain Attempts To urge the Poe to Battel, 

{Prompted by blind Revenge and unld Despair,) 

Were to refuse th’ Awards of Providence, 

And not to rest tn Heav'ns Delermvnotum 
Already have we shewn our Love to Rome, 

Now let us shew Submission to the Gods 

The first six Lines of this Speech contain nothing but a meer poetical 
Flourish And for these two that follow , 

It IS not Cesar, but the Gods, my Fathers, 

The Gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain Attempts 

May we not reasonably say, *hat they are the Language of Baseness, that it 
would be more Philosophical as well as more Roman to say, that the Gods have 
only tryed them all this while, to try with what Constancy they would bear 
their Sufferings and endure their Losses, and whether they were worthy to be 
made the Deliverers of their Country But let us proceed. 

To urge the Poe to Battel, 

{Prompted by blind Revenge and wild Despair) 

Were to refuse th’ Awards of Provtdenee, 

And not to rest tn Heav'ns Determination 

Thus 18 this Fool in the other Extreara, as if there were no medium, between 
urging the Foe to immediate Battel, and a base Submission Cato will tell 
him 111 his Answer that there is that medium, but will tell it him after such 
a manner, that he had better have said nothing 

Gate Father^, I cannot see that our Affairs 
Are grown thus desp’rale We have Bulwarks round us, 

WUhin our Walls arc Troops enured to Tod 
In Afnck’a Heats, and season'd to the Sun, 

Numidia'a spacious Kingdom lies behind us, 

Ready to nse at its young Prince’s Call 

Thus Calo IS sensible, that there is a medium between urging the Foe to 
immediate Battel, and a base Submission. There is a retreat into Numidta, 
where they may repair and recruit their Forces, and then it will be time to 
offer Battel, and therefore this Stoick justly cries out. 

While there la Hope, do not distrust the Gods 

But what Inference does he draw from hence? why, the strangest one in 
the World. 

While there is Hope, do not distrust the Gods, 

But leait at least till Cesar’a near Approach 
Force us to yield 
IS 
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“That 18 as much as to say. Since we have so fair a Betreat into Numidia, whose 
spacious Kingdom does as it were extend its Arms to receive us , why, in the 
Name of all the Gods e’en let us stay here. But let us suffer him to go on, 

'Twin never be loo tale 
To sue for Chains, and own a Conqueror 
Why should Rome faU a Moment ere her Itmet 
No, lei us draw her Term of Freedom out 
In tls JuU Length, and spin it to the last 

But now. Sir, is that the way to spin the Freedom of Rome to the last, to stay 
till they are coop’d up in Vhea, instead of retreating into Numidia, where 
they may raise another Army, with which they may once more contend for 
the Liberties of their Country But let him make an end of this blessed 
Harangue 

So shall we gain still one Day’s Liberty, 

And let me peruh, but, tn Csto’a Judgment, 

A Day, an Hour of virtuous Liberty, 

Is worth a whole Eternity tn Bondage 

AVhy let it be so , but then if a Day, if an Hour of virtuous Liberty be of such 
immense Value, sure an Age, or many Ages of it are infinitely more to be 
esteem’d And why they should talk of adding a Day to the Liberties of Rome, 
when they may reasonably hope to add whole Ages, by retreating into a vast 
Kingdom, which Ives open to receive them, is I must confess aliove my 
Apprehension 

But, Sir, tho’ 1 have not quite done with this Scene of the Semite, yet give 
me leave here to insert a Passage of the following Scene between Colo and 
Juha, in order to shew that whereas those old Stagers, Semproinus and Lucius, 
made, the one of them an extravagant Proposal, and the other a base one, 
young Jula, who iii all likelihood was never in the right befoie, vet gives 
very reasonable Advice to Cato in the following Lines. 

Had u c not better leave this Utica, 

Tv arm Numidia in our Cause, and court 

Th! Assistance of my Father’s pow’rful Fruiids? 

Did they know Cato, our remotest Kings 
Wou’d pour embattled Multitudes about him. 

Their swarthy Hosts wou’d darken all our Plains, 

Doubling the native Horrour of the War, 

And making Death more gnm 

To which reasonable Advice we shall see iminediatclv, that Cato gives a most 
unreasonable Answer 

Cato And const thou think 
Cato will fly before the Sword of Ctesarf 
Reduced like Hannibal, to seek Relief 
From Court to Court, and wander up and down, 

A Vagabond in Afnck ' 
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Which 18 as much as to say, I confess that ’tis true, by retreating immediately 
from Utica, I may have an opportunity of recruiting my little Army in 
Jfumidia, and rendnng it still more pow’rful than it was at Thapmis, and 
that consequently 1 may have yet another opportunity of consulting the Safety 
of my Friends, and retrieving their Interest, and their Pow’r , and may yet 
once more be in a Condition of contending for the Liberties of Rome, and of 
Mankind , yet rather than make this Retreat, which may look little in the Eyes 
of the unthinking Part of the World, I, who pretend so much concern for my 
Friends, and so much Love for my Country, will rather suffer my Country to 
sink, and my Friends to perish But for God sake. Sir, why this Aversion now 
from flying before the Sword of Who was it that flew from Pharsalui to 

Afnca before the Sword of Cirsar^ W'as it not this very Cato^ But pray, Sir, 
what does he, what can he mean by 

Hedneed like Hannibal, lo iteek Relief 
From Cmirt to Courlf 

Could he not h.iie brought a nearer, and a Roman Example, to justifie and to 
sustain his Retreat ’ Did not tlie Great Ponipey after his Flight from Phaimlia 
seek Relief in Afnca, and seek Relief which he was not sure to find^ Shall 
Cato after this refuse to seek certain Relief in Numidra, a Relief so necessary 
for the Preservation of his Friends and for the Support of sinking Liberty? 
But w'hat can be the meaning of 

wander up and doiiii, 

A Vogaboiid in Afnck' 

Did not the Great Pom/iey wander more like a Vagabond from Pharsalia to 
e'Sgypt, lining accompanied but hi few, as Vagabonds are often aeeompanied * 
whereas Cato might be attended hv Thousands, by all tbe remains of the Forces 
111 Utica, whose lines he might secure by his Retreat, and whose Deaths he 
would certainly lavish by his Stay. Whuh is prov'd bi Fact, and by the Event, 
for Ca'sar bang’d as manv of these worthy Senators as afterwards fell into his 
hands 

But now ’tis tune to go baik to the Senate, and to shew that, upon the 
arrival of Deems, Cato makes a moic unreasonable and extravagant Proposal, 
than either Lucias or Sempronius made before him 

Dei Ills Ciciai is mil atgumnled leilk your Virtues, 

And therefore s<li this I alw on your Life 
Lei him but know the Pnre of C ato's Fiididatup, 

And name your Terms 
Cdlo Bid him disband his Legions, 

Ri store the Common-wealth to Libtrty, 

&uhmU hie Aelions to the pubhek Censure, 

And stand the Judgmi'iil of a Soni in Senate 
Bid him do this, and Calo is his Fru iid 

Now here. Sir, gne me leave to ask one Question , Did C uto believe that Ciesar 
would comply with this I’roiiosal, or did he certainly know that he would reject 
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4t? If he believ’d that he would comply with it, muat not this Stoick be Weak- 
ness it self? If he certainly knew that he would reject it, why then is this a 
Brave and a Roman Proposal, or a Frantick and Extravagant one? May not we 
here retort upon Cato, what he himself said before to Sempromus? 

Lei not a Torrent of impetuous Zeal 

Transport thee thus beyond the Bounds of Reason 

True Fortitude is seen in great Exploits 

That Justice warrants, and that IVisdom grades 

Is this a Proposal that Wisdom guides^ And does not Deems in the follow- 
ing Line very justly reproach him, with acting so contrary to his known 
Character ^ 

Dcaus Cato, the World talks loudly of your Wisdom 

Is not this so far from being Wise, that it is downright Ridiculous in one, 
who will do nothing to obtain his Demands, neither Fight bravely, nor Retreat 
prudently, nor propose any probable Conditions of Peace'’ 

Thus, Sir, m compliance with your Desire, I have recollected, and sent you, 
the cliief Things which 1 had formeily remark’d upon the Sentiments of the 
two first Acts of Cato What was chiefly to be observ’d upon the Sentiments of 
the other three Acts, fell in with the Method of the Remarks, which I formerly 
publish’d on that Tragedy 

I should now go back to the Scene in the first Act, between Juba and Syphax, 
and say something concerning that Pride which Syphax objects against Cato. 
But this Letter being already swell’d to too great a Bulk, I shall omit it ’till 
the next Opportunity 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your, &c 


LETTER VII. 


SIR, 

1 Shall now, according to my Promise, make an end of these Remarks, by 
going back to the Scene in the first Act between Juba and Syphax In that 
Scene, Juba boasts to Syphax of the Pow’r that Cato has to resist Pleasure, 
Syphax answers that the Abstinence of his Numidtan Hunters is as extraordi- 
nary as that of Cato , to which Juba replies 

Juba Thy Prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What Virtues grow from Ignorance, and Choice, 

Nor how the Hero diners from the Brule 
But grant that others could imth equal Glory 
Look down on Pleasures, and the Baits of Sense, 

Where shall we find the Man that bears Affliction, 

Great and Majestick tn his Gnefs like Catof 
Heav’ns imth what Strength, what Steadiness of Mind, 

He tnumphs in the midst of aU his Sufflnngsl 
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How does he me against a Load o] Woes, 

And thank the Gods that throw the Weight upon him ' 

Now here I deaire leave. Sir, to make one Obaervation by tbe bye. The Author 
makes this young African a£Brm imphcitely here, that ’tie harder to bear 
Affliction than to resist Pleasure, whereas there are two Principles innate 
in us, the one of which enables us to bear Affliction, and the other inclines us 
to submit to Pleasure, the one of which is Pride, and the other the ardent 
Desire of Happiness, and therefore Rochefoucault is in the right in his 39th 
Beflection, II faut des plus grand Virfua pour soutenxr la bonne Fortune que 
la mauvatse But now. Sir, I come to the chief thing of which I design’d to 
treat in this Letter, and that is the Pride of Cato Let us see then what Syphax 
says to Cato’s Firmness under Affliction. 

Syph 'Tw Pndf, rank Pndc, and Haughtiness oj Soul 

Now here I would ask the Author one Question. Did he design this Assertion 
of Syphax for Truth or Slaniler’ If he design’d it for Truth, there is an end 
at once of all his Heroe’s Virtue, if he design’d it for Slander, why then I 
desire leave to tell him, that he has drawn his Hero so unhappily, that what 
he design’d for Slander is apparently true, for in the latter end of that Scene 
of the second Act where Decius appears, Cato does not only think himself the 
greatest and most deserving of Mankind, but is so foolishly vain and so intol- 
erably insolent as to declare it to all about him 

Dec Does Cato send this Answer back to Ctesar, 

For all his generous Ccares and proffer'd Fnendshspt 
Cato Hts Cares for me are insolent and vain 
Presumptuous Man ' The Gods take Care oj Cato 
Cnsar shew the Greatness of his SoulT 
Bid him employ his Care for these my Friends, 

And make good use of his ill-gotten Powfr, 

By sheUnng Men much belter than himself 

Which 18 as much as to say, Ciesar shews Insolence and Vanity in taking Care 
of me, but he would shew the Greatness of his Soul in taking care of these 
Scoundrels here about me, who are us much better than him, as I am better 
than they arc Now is not this to say in plain English, As leng as the Gods 
take care of me, let the Devil take care of my Friends here For has not he 
painted Casar, but six lines before this, as black as any modem can paint the 
Devil !> 

Didst thou but view him right, Ihou’dst see turn black 
With Murder, Treason, Sacrilege, and Crimes, 

That strike my Soul with Horror but to name 'em. 

And so much for the Pride of Cato, at least at present. And now. Sir, let us 
return to what Juba said a little above, and take Occasion from it to make 
one more Bemark 


Where shall we find the Man that bears Afflictum, 
Great and Majestick in his Griefs, Uke Catof 
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Heav’m v»th what Stungth, what Sliadtneaa of Mind, 
He trmmphe in the midet of all hts Suffniuja ' 

How does he nee agmvst a Load of Woes, 

And thank the Oods that throw the Weight upon hint ' 


Now the Truth of the Matter is, that Cato shen’d less Strength and Steadi- 
ness in his Affliction, than any of the conquer’d Romans who fled to 8patii, 
that they might reserve themselves lor better Times and have one glorious 
Tryal lor LiWty more He was so far from rising under the Load, that he 
impiously threw down the Burden, and by poorly dying before the Word of 
Command, acted the Part of a cowardly Soldier, who flies from the Post 
where his General has plac’d him, and leaves hie Buckler behind him 

Thus, Sir, have I sent 3 ’ou what remain’d to be said concerning the Senti- 
ments of Cato. Some of my Friends have importun’d me to sav something of 
the Expression and the Harmony, whnh I shall do my utmost Kiideavour to 
decline, 

! am, 81R, 
you), &i 

Jan. 16. IW. 



A TRUE CHARACTER OF MR. POPE, AND HIS WRITINGS. 

1716 

To Mr 


SIB, 

I Have read over the Libel, whu-h I received from you the Day before Yester 
day. Yesterday I received the same from another Hand, with this Charac- 
ter of the Secret Author of so much stupid Calumny 


That he IS one, whom God and Nature have mark’d for want of Common 
Honesty, and his own Contemptible Hhimes for want of Common Sense, that 
those Bhimes have found great Sueewis with the Babble, which is a Word 
almost as comprehensive as Mankind, but that the Town, which supports him 
will do by him, as the Dolphin did by the Ship-«Tack'd Monkey, drop him as 
soon as it finds him out to he a Beast, whom it fondly now mistakes for a 
Human Creature. Tis, mys he, a very little but \eij comprehensive Creature, 
in whom all Contradictions meet, and all Ci.ntrarieties are reconcil’d , when at 
one and the same time, like the Ancient Centours, he is a Beast and a Man, a 
Whig and a Tory, a virulent Papist and yet forsooth, a Pillar of the Church 
of England, a Writer at one and the same time, of QUAKDIAN8 and of 
EXAMINEES, an assertor of Liberty and of the Dispensing Power of Kings . 
a Bhimester without Judgment or Reason, and a Critick wnthout Common 
Sense, a Jesuitical Professor of Truth, a base and a foul Pretender to Candour, 
a Barbarous Wretch, who is perpetually boasting of Humanity and Good 
Nature, a lurking way-laying Coward, and a Stabber in the Dark, who is 
always pretending to Magnanimity, and to sum up all Viliams in one, n 
Traytor-Priend, one who has betrayed all M.inkind. and seems to have taken 
his great Rule of Life from the following lines of Hvdtbras. 

For ’tu easier to Betray 
Than Rum any other lean, 

th Earth ts soonest undermin'd. 

By vermin Impotent and Blind 

He IS a Professor of the worst Heligpon, which he laughs at and vet has most 
inviolably observ’d the most execrable Maxim in it, Thai no Faith n to be kept 
with Hereticks A wretch, whose true Religion is his Interest, and yet so 
stupidly blind to that Interest, that he often meets her, without knowing her, 
and very grosly Affronts her. His Villainy is but the natural Effect of his 
want of Understanding, as the sowerness of Vinegar proceeds from its want 
of Spirit, and yet, says My Friend, notwnthstanding that Shape and that Mind 
of his, some Men of good Understanding, value him for his Ehimes, as they 
would be fond of an Assetnego, that could sing his part in a Catch, or of a 
Baboon that could whistle Wnlstrighaf/i The grosser part of his gentle Readers 
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believe the Beast to be more than Man , as Ancient Rusticks took his Ancestors 
for those Demy-Gods they call Fauna and Batyra. 

This was the Character, which my Friend gave of the Author of this miser- 
able Libel, which immediately made me apprehend that it was the very same 
Person, who endeavour’d to expose you m a BUhnagate Libel, at the very time 
that you were doing him a Favour at his own earnest Desire, who attempted 
to undermine Mr PHILIPS in one of his Ouardtana, at the same time that 
the Crocodile smil’d on him, embrac’d him, and called him Friend, who wrote 
a Prologue in praise of CATO, and teas’d Lmloti to publish Remarks upon it , 
who at the same time, that he openly extoU’d Sir Richard Steele in the highest 
manner, secretly publish’d the Infamous Libel of l>r Andrew Tnpe upon 
him, who, as he is in Shape a Monkey, is so in his every Action , in his sense- 
less Chattering, and his merry Grimaces, in his doing hourly Mischief and hid- 
ing himself. 111 the variety of hia Ridiculous Postures, and liis continual Shift- 
ings, from Place to Place, from Persons to Persons, from Thing to Thing 
But whenever he Scribbles, he is emphatically a Monkey, iii his awkard servile 
Imitations For in aU his Productions, he has been an Imitator, from his 
Imitation of V1R01L8 Bucolicka, to this present Imitation of HORACE 

^His Paatorala were writ in Imitation of VIROIL, His Rape of 

the Lock of BOILEAU, His Esaay on Cnttciam, of the present Duke of 

Buckingham, and of my Lord Rowommon, His Wmdsor-Foreat of Sir 

John Denham, — His Ode upon St Cacilia of Mr Dryden, and His 

Temple of Fame, of CHAUCER 

Thus for fifteen Years together this Ludicrous Animal has been a constant 
Imitator Yet he has rather mimick’d these great Genius’s, than he has Imi- 
tated them. He has given a False and a Ridiculous Turn to all their good 
and their great Qualities, and has, as far as m him lies. Burlesqu’d them with- 
out knowing it But after having been for fifteen Years as it were an Imitator 
he has made no Proficiency. His first Imitations, tlio’ bad, are rather bettei 
than the Succeeding, and this last Imitation of HOR.A.CE, the most execrable 
of them all 

For as a Dog that tumi the Spill, 

Bestirs himselj and plus hut Fit I 
To climb the Wheel, but all tn vain. 

His own Weight bnngi him down again. 

And still he’s in the self same place 
Where at hts setting out he was, 

So in the Circle of the Arts, 

Does he Advance hts natural Parts 

Hud 

If you should chance. Sir, to shew this LETTER to any of your Acquain- 
tance who have perus’d his Senseless Calumnies, they may think perhaps that 
we follow his Example, and retort Slander upon him. I Desire that you would 
have the Goodness to assure such, that m the Moral part of his Character, and 
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all that relates to matter of Fact, there is no manner of Rhetoricdc us’d, all is 
exactly and litterally true, for which we appeal to those Poetical Persons, with 
whom we have been most Conversant in Covent-G-arden. We have alwa3r8 been 
of Opinion that he who invents, oi pretends, or falsifies Matter of Fact, in 
order to slander any one, deserves an Infamous Punishment, and we have 
always had before our Eyes the following Verses out of Horace, 

Abaenlem qut rodtl amtcum, 

Qut noil deicndil aho culpcmte, eolutos 
Qm eaplal n»u» H omnium, jamamq, dtmn*, 

Fmgere qut non vim poteet commvum lacere, 

Qia nequU, hie mger tel, hnnc tu Romane, caveto, &c 

As to what relates to the Perxoii of this wretched Libeller, if in that there may 
be some trifling Exaggerations, yet even that is not design’d to Deceive or 
Impose upon any to whom yon may happen to shew it, but is intended to lead 
them to an exact Knowledge of the Truth by a very little enlarging upon it 
But if any one appears to be concern’d at our Upbraiding him with his 
Natural Deformity, which did not come by liis own Fault, but seems to be the 
Curse of God upon him, we desiie that Person to consider, that this little 
Monster has upbraided People with then Calamities and their Diseases, and 
Calamities and Diseases, which arc either false or past, or which he himself 
gave them by administnng Poison to them . we desire that Person to consider, 
that Calamities and Diseases, if they are neither false nor past, are common 
to all Men, that a Man can no more help his Calamities and his Diseases, 
than a Monster can his Deformity, that tliere is no Misfortune, but what the 
Generality of Mankind are liable too, and that there is no one Disease, but 
what all the rest of Men are subject too, whereas the Deformity of this Libeller, 
IS Visible, Present, Lasting, Unalterable, and Peculiar to himself. 'Tis the 
mark of God and Nature upon liim, to give us warning that we should hold 
no Society with him, as a Creature not of our Original, nor of our Species 
And they who have refus’d to take this Warning which God and Nature have 
given them, and have m spiglit of it, by a Senseless Presumption, ventur'd to 
be familiar with him, have severely suffer’d for it, by his Perfidiousuess They 
tell me, he has been lately pleas’d to saj. That ’t\s Doubtful if the Race of 
Men are the Offspring of Adam or of the Devil ♦ But if ’tis doubtful as to 
the Race of Men, ’tie certain at least, that his Original is not from Adam, but 
from the Dtvel. By his constant and malicious Lying, and by that Angel Face 
and Form of his, ’tis plain that he wants nothing but Horns and Tayl, to be 
the exact Resemblance, both in Shape and Mind, of his Infernal Father. Thus, 
Sir, I return you Truth for Slander, and a just Satire for an Extravagant 
Libel, which is therefore ridiculously call’d an Imitation of Horace. You 
know very well. Sir, that the Difference between Horace, and such an Imita- 
tion of him, IS almost Infinite, and I leave you to consider what Influence 
such an Imitation must have upon its Readers of both Kinds, both upon those 
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who are acquainted with that Great Poet, and with those that know him not , 
how contemptible it must render Horace to the latter, and his Imitator to the 
former, who when they shall behold the Ghost of their old and their valued 
Friend, raised up before them, by this awkard Conjurer, in a Manner so ridicu- 
lously frightful, when they behold him thus miserably mangled, and reflect 
at once with Contempt and Horrour, upon this Barbarous Usage of him, will 
not be able to refrain from exdaiming in the most vehement Manner. 

Quolu adett. Quantum mutatiu ob dlo, &c 

They must think that their old and valued Friend had a Prophetick Spirit, 
and seem’d to foretel the Usage, which he has lately received from this Bar- 
barian and Ins Brethren, when in the fourth Ode of his Thud Book he eryed 

Vuam Bntannof Houptltbut jeros 

But as for the other sorts of Readers, tlie Headers who have no Knowledge 
of Horace, but from this contemptible Imitation , what must they think, Sii 
of those great Men, who extol him, for the second Genius of the Roman-Empire 
Illustrious for so many great Qualities which are to be found in him alone 
Must they not look upon all his Admirers, as so miinv Learned Idiots, and 
upon the Roman-Empire it self, as a vast Uation of Fools > 

You know very well. Sir, that as Horace had a firmness of .ludgment, and a 
sureness and truth of Taste , he never once form’d a i» rong J udgment to him- 
self, either of the Actions of Men in general, or of the particular Worth and 
Merit of Authors, he had an Honour and a Rectitude of Soul, that would 
have oblig’d him to die a thousand times rather than to Write any thing against 
his Conscience. 

Pejiuque lelho ftagUtum limct 

He was capable indeed of being provok’d to expose cither a Fool or a Knnie 
whom otherwise he might have suffer’d to have remain’d in Obscurity, but the 
most Barbarous Usage of his moat Malicious Rnemj, could never urge him 
to Slander that Enemy. From this Force and Clearness ol Ins Undeistandiiig, 
and this Noble Rectitude of Ins Will, it has proceeded that all his Censure- 
are like so many Decrees, that have been all affirm’d bj Posterity, tlie only 
iSupream Court of Judicature, lor the Distribution of Fame and Infamy fioni 
which Mankind can have no Appeal That Supream, Impartial, Incori-uptible 
Judicature, has the same Opinions of Persons and Things, and especially of 
Authors that he had The same high Value for Tibullus, for Polho, for Vanus, 
tor Virpil, and the same Contempt for Bavtus, for Mtetius, tor Vnsfiinus, 
for Alptnus, for Fannvus, and for a thousand more 

The same Justness and Fmeness of Discernment, and the same noble Recti- 
tude of Will, appear in the French Satirist, which make the most considerable 
Share of his Merit, and the most Distinguishing part of his Character, if we 
will believe what he says of himself, in his Admirable Epistle to Monsieur 
SEIGNELEY. You know, Sir, that what Boileau says there of himself is 
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exactly true m Fact. The Pereone whom he has attack’d m hu Writinge have 
been for the most part Authors, and most of those Authors Poets. The Cen- 
sures which he has pass’d on them have been confirm’d by all Europe. But 
at the same tune that judicious Poet, has been as liberal of his Praise to his 
Contemporaries, who were excellent in their Kinds, as Corneille, Racme, 
Molxere, and La Pontaxne. Nay, he was generous enough to defend Racine, 
and to support and strengthen him, when a clamorous crou’d of miserable 
Authors endeavoured to oppress him, as appears by his Admirable Epistle 
addrest to that Tragick Poet. 

You, and I, both know very well. Sir, that there has been never wantmg a 
Floud of such Authors, neither in England nor France, who being like this 
Imitator, in ev’ry Respect, the reverse of Horace, in Honour, in Discernment 
in Qenius, have always combin’d to attack any thing that has appear’d above 
their own dull Level, while they have hng’d and admir’d each other. Authors 
who have thought to be too hard for their Adversaries by opposing Bilhnsgate 
to Reason, and Dogmatical Assertion to Mural Demonstration , and who have 
been Idiots enough to believe that their Noise and Impudence could alter the 
Nature of Things, and the Notions of Men of Sense. 

Of all these Libellers, tlie present Imitator is the most Impudent, and the 
moat Incorrigible, who has lately pester’d and plagu’d the World with Five or 
Six Scandalous Libels, in Prose, that are all of them at once so Stupid, and 
so Malicious, that Men of Sense are Doubtful, if they should attribute them to 
the Libellers Native Jdiotism, or to Accidental Madness. 

In all these Libels, the chief Objects of his Scandal and Malice, have been 
Persons of distinguish’d Merit, and among these he has fallen upon none so 
foully as his Friends and Benelactors. Among these latter, he has attack’d 
no one so often, or with so much ridiculous, impotent Malice, as Sir Richard 
Blackmore, who is Estimable for a thousand good and great Qualities. And 
what time has he chosen to do this** Why, just after that Ocntlcmaii had laid 
very great Obligations on him, and just after he had oblig’d the World with so 
many Editions of his Excellent Poem upon CREATION, which Poem alone 
IB worth all the Folios, that this Libeller will oyer WTite, and which will render 
its Author the Delight and Admiration of Posterity. So that ’tis hard to deter- 
mine whether this Libeller is more remark.tble for his Judgment or his 
Gratitude 

I dare venture to affirm, that there is not an Author living so little Quali- 
fied for a Censurer as himself. 1 know nothing lor which he is so ill Qualified 
as he IB for Judging, unless it be for Translating HOMER He has neither 
Taste nor Judgment, but is, it you will pardon a Quibble, the very necessity 
of Parnassus, for he has none of the Poetical Laws, or if he has the Letter 
of any. He has it without the Spint. Whenever he pretends to Criticise, I 
fancy 1 see Shamuell or Cheaily in the Squire of Alsatin, cutting a Sham or 
Banter to abuse some Bubble. The Preface is full of gross Errours, and he has 
shewn himself in it, a Dogmatical, Ignorant, Impudent Second-Hand Critick 
As for the Poem, however he may cry up HOMER for being every where a 
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Oreectan-Trwnpeier in the Original, 1 can see no Trumpeter in the Tnmslator, 
but the King of Spatn’e. But since his Friends will alledge ’tis easie to say 
this, I desire that it may go for nothing, till I have so plainly prov’d it, that 
the most Foolish, and the most Partial of them shall not be able to deny it. 

As for what they call his Venes, he has, like Mr Bayes, got a notable knack 
of Bhimeing and Writing smooth Verse, but without either Genius or Good 
Sense, or any tolerable Knowledge of English, as I believe I shall shew plainly, 
when I come to the rest of his Imitations. As for his Translation of HOMER, 
I could never borrow it, till this very Day, and design to read it over to Morrow , 
so that shortly you may expect to hear more of it I will only tell you before- 
hand, that HOMER seems to me to be untranslatable in any Modern Iianguage 
That great Poet is pst in his Designs, admirable in his Characters, and for 
the most part exact in his Keasonmg, and correct in his Noble Sentiments, 
but these are Excellencies, which may be already seen in the Prose Translations 
of Him 

The Qualities which so admirably distinguish HOMER from most other 
Writers, and which therefore a Translator in Verse is particularly oblig’d to 
show, because they cannot be shown in Prose, are the Beauty of his Diction, 
and the various Harmony of his Versification But ’tis as Bidiculous to pre- 
tend to make these Shine out in English llhimes, as it would be to emulate 
upon a Bag-pipe, the Solemn and Majestick Thorough Basse of an Organ 

But you may suddenly expect more of this if what 1 have already said, 
happens to entertain you. 

I am 

Sir, 

Your, £^c 

London 
May 7 1716 



TO SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE 
ON THE MORAL AND CONCLUSION OF AN EPICK POEM 

1716, 1721 


Silt, 


Decemb. 5. 1716. 


W HKN I heiit you my Observations, upon the Two first Acts of 
the Play, 1 sent you so many Beasons which oblig’d me to differ 
from you, with respect to the Encominm, which you give to that 
Tragedy, in >our lissuy upon A'ptcfc Poetry. And whenever you think fit to 
lav your Coniniandi, ujioii me, 1 shall lay before you the Reasons, for which I 
dissent from you, with regard to the Commendation which you give to a 
late I'ranslaiton At present 1 shall pass to Things more general, and conse- 
quently of far greater Importance. 

In the Chapter which treats of the Moral, you are pleased to afBrm two 
Things, The first is. That one who writes an Epick Poem, need not m his 
first Intention, pitch upon some considerable Moral, and then contrive hts 
Fable suitable to that Design, The Second Thing is. That there is no occa- 
sion that an Epick Poem should end Fortunately with regard to the Principal 
Character 

But, Sir, before I give my Reasons for dissenting from you, with regard 
to these Two Points, the first of which is of Consequence, and the Second 
of the utmost Importance I desire that you would give me leave to enumerate 
some Things, in which we perfectly Agree, that by this Method, we may facili- 
tiitc an .^grcciiient in Things in which we Differ 
We agree tlicii, Sii, in the following Points. 


1 That there must be a Fable Essay p 37 
U That there must be an Action. Ess p. 47 
.t That the \ction must be one. p ibsd 
4 That there must be a Moral p. 76. 

0 That the Fable and the Action must be only for the Moral Ibtd £? p. 34 
b That the Moral must be the genuine Result of the Fable and the 
Action p 77 

7. That Admiration ought to be the predominant Passion in the narration 
of the Action, p. 33 

8 Nothing that is common or ordinary, can excite Admiration, p 34 35. 

!> That there ought to be an Allegory, p. 41. 

Tiibsb, Sir, are Things in which we agree expresly . There arc other Things 
in which we agree implicitly, because if these last are false, they destroy the 
Truth even of those in which we agree expresly, as that 


1 The Moral must contain an undeniable Truth, or else it cannot be a 
Moral For Falshood may delude, but only Truth can instruct 
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~ S. That the Instruction which the Poem gives, must be general; Moral 
Philosophy being the Law of Nature, and consequently, instmctiTe to 
Mankind. 

3. That the Poetick Action must remain general, even after the Imposition 
of Names, for if the Action is particular, there can be no general Instruc- 
tion deduced from it , the Conclusion being false to generals from particulars. 

4. That for the same Heason, the Characters at the bottom must be general 
likewise, even after the Imposition of Names 

5. That the Action and Characters being both general, even after the 
Imposition of Names, they must be, consequently, both Allegoiical. 

Lbt us come now, Sir, to the two foremention’d Particulars. 

You say. That an Epick Poet is not oblig’d to have the Moral first in his 
Mind For, say you, no Author can form the Narration of any great and 
memorable Action, but some Moral will arise from it, whether the Writer 
intends it or not Suppose this were true, a Poet is to Instruct by his Art 
and not by Chance But the very contrary of this is true, a Poet may form the 
Narration, of a Hundred great and memorable Actions, if these Actions are 
Particular and Historical, and not one Moral shall arise from them all ; as the 
Battle of PharmUa, the Death of BnUue and Cassius, the Death of Cato, the 
Death of King Lear, the Death of Jlamlet, the Death of Harry the Fourth 
And I defio any Poet to form a general Action, and general Characters, but 
he must form them u|>on a Moral, and consequently that Moral must be first 
in his Head Can any one believe, that ^soy first told a Story of a Cock and a 
Bull, and afterwards made a Moral to it^ Or is it reasonable to believe, that 
he made his Moral first, and afterwards to prove it, contriv’d his Fable'’ Now 
I know no difference that there is, between one of /Wsop’s Fables, and the Fable 
of an Epick Poem as to their Natures, tho’ there be many and great ones, 
as to their Cm umstances ’Tis impossible for a Poet to form any Fable, unless 
the Moral he first in his Head 

You say that since Homer and Virgil docs not expresly draw any Doctrine 
from their Fables, it is not certain whether they design’d any; and it is still 
more uncertain, you say, whether they intended those particular Morals, which 
are generally ascrib’d to them , which is as much as to say, that, tho’ we can see 
a Design, a good, a just, and a great Design in those admirable Poems, yet 
the Authors of them saw none, and that, perhaps that is not their Design, which 
appears to us and others, but something, which after so many Ages, has ap- 
peared to no Man Could Homer or Virgil, if they had studied a Thousand 
Years, have contrived Morals, which would have been more the genuine result 
of all the Parts of their Fables and of their Actions, than those which are gen- 
erally ascribed to them Or can those Morals be made to appear the genuine 
result of any other Poetick Actions, unless they are Copies of those '* 

You continue to say. That as from Pulpit Discourses on Divine Subjects, 
many useful Inferences may be deduc’d by the Preacher ; so in these superior 
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Poems, &fc But here, Sir, you appear not to consider, that the grand Moral 
of every Sermon is the Text, which certainly is, or ought to be, first in the 
Mind of every Preacher 

To conclude my Remarks on this first Point, it appears to me evident, that 
every Man who undertakes any great Action, has tte chief Design which he 
proposes by it, first of all in his Head , but you yourself are pleased to own, p. 34 
Thai the principal End of an Epich Poet, is to give Pleasure and Instruction , 
and p 76 That the Pleasure is only in order to the Instruction , and p 77. 
That the most important part of the Instruction ought to arise from the whole 
Fable, because the Instruction that arises from the whole, must be more im- 
portant than that which amsei from the Parts By owning all which, it is clear 
to me that you implicitly own. That the Moral of an Epick Poem must be first 
in the Head of the Poet 

I now. Sir, come to the Second Point, concerning which we differ. You are 
pleas’d to affirm. That it is not necessary, that an Epiek Poem should end 
happily, with relation to the Principal Character, but that the Poets and 
mere Criticks have laid down this Rule, without consulting Reason in the Case, 
being led into it by the Iliad and Odysses of Homer, and the JEneis of Virgil. 
And here you deplore that servile Submission which the Poets and Commenta- 
tors have made to naked Authority, by which they have advanc’d Maxims out of 
Reverence to great Names, without any Discussion of the Subject, or entering 
upon any Enquiry which siipiiorts their Assertion, because, say you, the End 
of the Epick Poet may be equallv attain’d, tho’ the Event should be Unfortu- 
nate , into which we are now to Enquire 

The principal Character of an Epick Poem, must be either morally good 
or morally vicious , if he is morallv good, the making him end unfortunately, 
will destroy all Poetical Justice, and consequently, all Instruction Such a 
Poem can have no Moral, and consequently no Fable, no just and regular 
Poetical Action, but must be a vain Fiction and an empty Amusement. Oh, 
but there is a Retribution in Futurity ' But I thought that the Reader of an 
Epick Poem was to owe his Instruction to the Poet, and not to himself* Well 
then, the Poet may tell him so at the latter end of his Pomn . Ay, would to 
God I could sec such a latter End of an Epick Poem, where the Poet should tell 
the Reader, that he has cut an honest Man’s Throat, only that he may have 
an Opportunity to send him to Heaven , and that tho’ this would be but an 
indifferent Plea upon an Indictment for Murder at the Old-Baily, yet that 
he hopes the good-iiatur’d Reader will have Compassion on him, as the Gods 
have on his Hero But Raillery apart. Sir, What occasion is there for having 
recourse to an Epick Poet to tell our selv es by the bye, and by occasional Re- 
flection, that there will lie a Retribution in Futurity, when the Christian has 
(his in his Heart constantly and directly, and the Atheist and Free-thinker 
will make no such Reflection t Tell me truly. Sir, would not such a Poet appear 
to you or me, not to have sufficiently consider’d what a Poetical Moral is’ 
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"And should not you, or I Sir, be oblig’d, m order to make hun comprehend 
the Nature of it, to lay before him that universal Moral, which is the Founda- 
tion of all Morals, both Epick and Dramatick, and is inclusive of them all, 
and that is. That He who does good, and perseveres in it, shall always be 
Bewarded, and he who does ill and perseveres in it, shall always be punish’d? 
Should we not desire him to observe. That the foresaid Beward must always 
attend and crown good Acbons, not sometimes only, for then it would follow, 
that sometimes a perseverance in good Actions has no Beward, which would 
take away all Poetical Instruction, and indeed every sort of Moral Instruc- 
tion, resolving Providence into Chance or Pate Should we not, Sir, farther 
put him in Mind, that since whoever perseveres in good Actions, is sure to be 
Bewarded at the last, it follows, that a Poet does not assert by his Moral, that 
he IS always sure to be Bewarded in this World, because that would be false, 
as you have very justly observ’d, p 60. and therefore never can be the Moral 
of an Epick Poem, because what is false may Delude, but only Truth can 
Instruct. Should we not let him know. Sir, that this umversal Moral only 
teaches us. That whoever perseveres in good Actions, shall be always sure to 
be Bewarded either here or hereafter, and that the Truth of this Moral is 
prov’d by the Poet, by making the principal Character of his Poem, like all 
the rest of his Characters, and like the Poetical Action, at the bottom. Uni- 
versal and Allegorical, even after distinguishing it by a particular Name, by 
making this principal Character at the bottom, a meer Poetical Phantom, of 
a very short duration, thro’ the whole extent of which duration we can see 
at once, which continues no longer than the reading of the Poem, and that 
being over, the Phantom is to us nothing, so that unless our Sense is satisfy’d 
of the Bewaid that is given to this Poetical Phantome, whose whole duration 
we see thro’ from the very beginning to the end, instead of a wholsoroe Moral, 
there would be a pernicious Instruction, vtz That a Man may persevere in 
good Actions and not be Bewarded for it thro’ the whole extent of his duration, 
that IS, neither in this World nor in the World to come 

Bor tho’ the principal Character of an Epick Poem is morally vicious, yet 
the Poem ought not to end unfortunately with relation to that principal Char- 
acter. But here. Sir, I think my self oblig'd to explain my self By a Char- 
acter morally vnious, I by no means mean a Villainous Character; Because 
a Villain can nevei have greatness of Mind nor greatness of Capacity siiflficient 
to perform Things deserving to be admir’d. But Admiration is, as it were, 
the Instrument by which the Poet works his End, which is Instruction, as has 
been acknowledg’d 

By a Character morally vicious then, 1 mean such a Character as is com- 
pounded of good and bad Qualities, the good at the same time overcoming the 
bad, and Hiding them as the Sun does Mercury, by the greatness of their 
Neighbouring Lustre Now a Poet is not to make an Heroick Poem end 
Unfortunately, with relation to such a Character, because such an end would 
weaken and destroy that Admiration which is requisite for the Poet's attain- 
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ing hi8 End, and destroy or weaken it in the very place where its Influence is 
most requisite. For as the greatest Impression that a Poem is to make, ought 
to be made at tlie end of it, the reigning Passion of that Poem ought to pre- 
dominate most there As therefore Terrour and Compassion ought to be most 
violently mov'd, at the Catastrophe of a Tragedy, and Ijaughter at that of a 
Comedy, Admiration ought to be rais’d to its utmost height, at the end of an 
Epick Poem But if that Poem should end unfortunately, with relation to 
such a compounded Character, as we have just mention’d above, it would canse 
great Indignation in some, and great Compassion in others; Now as great 
Indignation and great Compassion are always attended with Grief, Admira- 
tion is constantly accompanied nith Joy An Epick Poet therefore, by excit- 
ing Compassion or Indignation at the latter end of his Poem, instead of 
Admiration, would make that Poem throw olf its Nature and assume that of 
Tragedy, which is as directl) contrary to its own, as Grief is to Joy, or as Light 
IB to Darkness 

Nou would such a jiro'-pcious End, in relation to such a Character, be in the 
least a violation of Poetick Justice, tho’ for the most part in Tragedy, it would 
be a very great one , because the Hero of an Epick Poem always carries on some 
good and great Design for the Advantage ot that Society, of which he is the 
chief, or an illustrious Jlemlier , at least, it has been so, in all the Epick Poems 
I have yet seen , tho’ this is far from being always the Case in Tragedy, now 
that publick Virtue makes Com]iensation for all Faults but Crimes, and he 
■who has this publnk Virtue is not capable of Crimes The ancient Romans and 
Aihentans, while Liberty flourish’d among them, would have look’d very eoldly 
upon a Poet, who alioiild have shewn u great Patriot unfortunate, only for being 
a groat Patriot In order to encourage publick Virtue and publick Spirit, 
and the Love of Iheir C'ountrev, thev oblig’d their Epick Poets, to shew those 
Virtues irown’d with (Jlorv and Felicity Nay, the Ancients made the very 
future Hapinnees of their Heroes depend upon the Success of their good and 
great Designs for the Welfare of their Country Witness that famous passage 
in the Fragment of Ctrci o, De somino Sctpionts Red, quo sis, Africans, nlacnor 
ad Tatandam RempvhUcnni, nr Hahefo Omnibus, qui patnam conserva- 
rennl, adjuvennt, aiueiiiit, ceitum esse in aria, ac Definitum locum, ubi 
Beati fpvo wmpitei no fi uantur 

For my part, 1 have no Notion, that a suffering Hero can be proper for 
Epick Poetrv Milton lould make but very little, even of a Suffering God, 
who makes quite another Impression witli his Lightning and his Thunder in 
Paradise Lost, than w'ltb his ileekncss and his Stoicism in Paradise Regain’d- 
That great Spirit which Ilerouk I’oetiv requires, flows from great Passions and 
from great Actions If the suffering Hevo remains insensible the generality of 
Readers will not be much eoneern’d for one, who is so little concern’d for 
himself. The Gieatness of In-- Mind may, perhaps, be admir’d by a few, who 
are themselves magnanimous, but the Author of an Epick Poem ought to write 
to Mankind, and not only to the -Age wherein he lives, but to remotest Posterity 
17 
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If the Hero of an Epick Poem ehould not appear inaensible m his Sufferings, 
his Sensibility will be attended with Passions, which are not only incompatible 
with that Admiration, which ought to be mov’d thro the Poem, but which will 
sink its Spirit, and debase its Majesty. 

Let us then. Sir, leave the Virtues of Patience and long Suffering to be 
taught by Priests They will not fail to inculcate such Doctrines frequently, as 
being at once consistent with their Duty and their Craft But never fear that 
they will intrench upon your Province, and recommend publick Virtue and 
publick Spirit, and the Ijovc of their Country, to a People, whom they have 
shewn too clearly, that ’tis their Design to enslave But for your part. Sir, 
that you may deserie more and more of your Country and of Mankiud, make 
Choice of a Hero, whose every Action may flow from those noble Principles, 
and Reform a degenerate Age, which seems so fond of Slavery Let his great 
Actions be crown’d with Glory and Victory, with the Joyful Acclamations of 
the People, whom he has made happy by his Heroick Conduct and Virtue, and 
with such transcendent Felicity, as may raise the highest Admiration in the 
Breast of every Reader, inflame every one of them with the love of his Country, 
and with a burning Zeal to imitate what he admires 
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FOREST, AND THE TEMPLE OF FAME 
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PREFACE. 

I Esteem it to be one of the greatest Misfortunes of my Life, that I have 
been so often fore’d to be cnp'ag’d in Disputes of this Nature with my Con- 
temporaries. I can safely affirm, that I never attack’d any of their Writ- 
ings, unless I was provok’d to it, and unless they had Success abundantly 
beyond their Merit, in short, unless the shewing and exposing theur Faults, 
became a Pieoc of Justice dui both to the Commonwealth of Learning, and to 
my self. But after I had done examining their particular Pieces, I was so far 
from bearing any Malice to the Persons of the Authors, that I was very willing 
to allow of that Merit, which they might otherwise have, to own their good 
Qualities, and to do them any manner of Service that lay in my little Power. 

1 must eonfeas, the Case at present is vastly different I have always look’d 
upon the little Gentleman with whom 1 have to do at present , in spight of 
Popular Error be it spoken, as one absolutely without Merit for there can 
be no Poetical Merit, without Good Sense, which he certainly has not, as from 
the following Sheets, will, 1 hope, plainly appear Besides, I regard him as 
an Enemy, not so much to me, ns to my Ejx'i, to my Coi'ntjiy, to my Religion, 
and to that Liiieiity which has been the sole Felicity of my Life ’Tis true, he 
18 by Nature as uncapable of subverting any of these, as a Fly upon a Chariot 
is of overturning the Machine which supports it But a Vagary of Fortune, 
who IS sometimes pleas’d to be frolicksome, and the epidemick Madness of the 
Times, have given him Reputation, and Reputation, as Hobbes says, is Power, 
and that has made him dnngeroim. therefore, I look upon it to be my Duty to 
King GEORGE, whose Faithful Subject 1 am. to my Country, of which I 
have all my Life-time, appear’d a constant laner, to the Laws, under whose 
Protection I have so long securely lived, and which this vile Scribbler, by his 
Dispoiising Power, and by his wretched Passive Cant, has been so industrious 
to destroy, and to the LiiiEiin of mv Countn, more dear than Life to me, 
of winch I now for Forty Years have been a coi’staiit iVssertor, and lastly, to 
so many Illustrious Persons ol both Sexes, whom this odious Slanderer has 
us’d his utmost Endeavour ilaudestiuely to detame I look upon it to be my 
Duty to all These, to pull the Lyon’s Skin from this Little Ass, which Popular 
Error has thrown round him, and show him in Ins natural Shape and Size, in 
spight of all his Mahc-e, a quiet, harmless Animal, and Diverting, even to those 
weak Peojile to whom he before was Terrible 
That this has been a very Popular Scribbler, is not at all wonderful For the 
vilest Scribblers have in all Ages been Popular, nay, often more Popular than 

Its 
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good Wnters, and Cnticka and Satinsta have in ever; Age, from Hobaoe, 
down to Ben complain’d of it. Hobacx in the Fourth Satire of his First Book, 
makes merry with Fannids, a very Popular Scribbler 

Bealxts Famnius, ultra 

Delatu capsu St imagine, quum mea nemo 
Scrrpta legal 

’Tis worth our while to see what Dagikb says upon this Passage Fannius 
en Faisant tous les jours des Assemblies, Ac. That is, Faneiub by causing 
People to be assembled every Day, that he might read his Works to them, had 
form’d a very numerous Party, who every where extoll’d his Verses, and event 
where spread about Copies of them whereas the Verses of Hobacs, who was 
resolv’d to owe his Reputation to Himself alone, and who read them very rarely, 
and to very few, were almost altogether unknown, and made not a fourth Pai I 
of the Noise, that the senseless Works of Fannius did. For it was then as it is 
now, a Cabal was often more powerful than Merit. 

Juvenal is out of Humour in the very Beginning of his Satires, with the 
pojiular Poetasters of his Time , and ’tis perhaps to their successful Folly, that 
we owe his noble and never-dying Satires 

In the Beginning, he imitates his Brother Satirist and Predecessor Pbksids , 
whose very first Satire, and the Prologue to that Satire, show him in \ery had 
Humour with the ill Taste of that Age, and the successful Writings of some 
of his worthless Contemporaries There is something so remarkable in the 
Beginning of that Satire, that the Beader, I believe, will not be displeased, if 
I lay before him both the Original, and Mr Drtden’s Translation of it 
Pkilsius begins thus. The Dialogue is between Vbbbivb and a Friend. 

0 Curas hominum ' 0 quantum cst in rebus inane ' 

Quis leget heect Mm’ tu istud aist Nemo hercule Nemo? 

Yel duo, vet nemo turpe St muerabde! Quaref 
Ne mihi Polydamas, & Trojades Labeonem 
Pnetuienntt Nugoe Non, si quid turbida Roma 
Elrvel, accedas, examinve tmprobvm m did 
Casliges trulma 

And thus Mr Dbyden has Translated it- 
Fersius 

How anxious are our Cares t and yet how vain 
The Bent oj our Desires > 

Fbiisnd Thy Spleen contain. 

For none will read thy Satires 

Pbbsxub Thu to met 

Fbibno None, or what’s next to none, but Two or Three 
'Tu hard, I grant 

Pmsiua 'Tu nothing, I can bear, 

Thai paltry Scribblers have the Pvbhck Ear 
That thw vast universal Fool, The Town, 

Should cry up Labeo’s Stuff, and cry me down 
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They damn Themeelvet, nor mil my Mute detcend 
To clap xnth such who Fools and Knaves commend 
Their Smiles and Censures are to me the tame 
I care not what they praise, or what they blame. 

Here the Reader is desir’d to take Notice, That this Labxo, whom Pkbsiub 
mentions with so much Scorn, was a ridiculous Poetaster of those Times, who 
had plagued the World with a senseless Translation of Hokeb’s Iliad, as 
the Reader may he satisfy’d from the learned Casaubojt, and Mr Dkyden 
after him. 

If we descend to the Modems, we shall find, that the same Thing that put 
these Romans out of Humour, mov’d the Spleen of our Ben. Johnson. Wit- 
ness this Passage in his DISCOVERIES 


Ifothtng tn our Age, I have observ’d, ts more preposterous than the running 
Judgments upon Poetry and Poets, when we shall hear those Things com- 
mended and eryed up for the best Writings, which a Man would scarce vouch- 
safe to wrap any wholesome Drug in He would never light his Tobacco with 
them and those Men almost nam’d for Miracles, who are yet so vile, that if a 
Van should go about to examine and correct them, he must male all they have 
done but one Blot The Oood is so entangled with their Bad, that forcibly the 
one must draw on the othet’s DeMlh with ii A Spunge dipt in Ink will do all 


Spungia 


Comitatur pumta Librum 


And a little after 


Kon possunt mults, uns litura potest 

Yet their Vices have not hurt them. Nay, a great many they have profited, 
for they have been lov’d for nothing else. And this false Opinion grows strong 
against the best Men, if once it takes Boot with the Ignorant Cbstius tn his 
Time was preferr’d to Ciokro, so far as the Ignorant durst They learn’d him 
without Book, and had him often in their Mouths But a Man cannot imagine 
that Thing so foolish or rude, but it will find and enjoy an Admirer, at least 
a Reader or Spectator The Puppets are seen now in despxght of the Players. 
Heath’s Epigrams, and the Skullet’s Poems, have their Applause There are 
were) wanting, that dare prefer the worst Preachers, the worst Pleaders, the 
worst Poets, not that the better haie left to write or speak betters but that they 
that hear them judge worse Non illi pejus dicant, sed hi corruptius judicant. 
Nay, if it were put to the Question, of the Water Rhymer’s Works, or Spenseb's, 
I doubt not but the former would find more Suffrages, because the most favout 
common Vices, out of a Prerogative the Vulgar have to loose their Judgments, 
and like that which is naught. 

Nor think this to be true only of the sordid Multitude, but the neater sort 
of our Qallants for all are the Midtiiude, only they differ in Cloaths, not iii 
Judgment or Understanding. Thus far Ben Johnson. 
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' I am very unwilling to acquaint the Reader with what has happen’d in my 
own Memory, as being by Nature, 1 hope, above insulting and mortifying any 
inoffensive Person under Misfortune* But since the present Occasion makes 
it necessary, I declare before-hand, that I pretend to pass no Censure upon the 
Person, who will be named underneath, but only to give the Reader a View 
of the Matter of Pact, and of the Fortune of the Man Nothing then is more 
certam, than that Mr. SBrnE, who is now the City Poet, was formerly a Poet 
of the Court And at what Time was he so’’ Why, in the Reign of King 
Charles II when that Court was more Gallant, and more Polite, than ever 
the English Couit perhaps had been before When there were at Court the 
present and the late Duke of Buckingham, the late Earl of Dorbet, Wilmoi 
Lord Rochester, famous for his Wit and Poetry, Sir Charles Sedley, Mr. 
Satil, Mr Bdckley, and several others 

Mr Settle’s First Tragedy, Gambyses King of Peista, was Acted for Thiee 
Weeks together The Second, which was The Empress of Morocco, was Acted 
for a Month together, and was in such high Esteem, liotli with the Court and 
Town, that it was Acted at Whitehall before the KING, by the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of the Court , and the Prologue, which was spoke by the Lady Betty 
Howard, was writ by the Famous Lord Rochester The Booksellers, who 
printed it, depending upon the Prepossession of the Town, ventur’d to distin- 
guish it from all the Plays that had been ever published before For it was 
the First Play that ever was sold in England for Two Shillings, and the First 
that ever was printed with Cuts The Booksellers at that Time of Day, hud 
not discern’d so much of the Weakness of tlieir gentle Readers, as they have 
done since, nor so plainly discover’d that Fools, like Children, are to be drawn 
in by Ougam Well’ but what was the Event of this great Success''' Mr 
Settle began to grow Insolent, as any one may see who reads the Epislle 
Dedicatory to the Empress of Morocco Mr DrydBN, Mr Sjiadwell, and Mr 
Crown began to grow Jealous, and They Three in Confederacy, wrote Remarks 
on the Empress of Morocco Mr Settle answer’d them, and, according to the 
Opinion which the Town had then of the Matter, for I have utterly forgot the 
Controversy, had by much the better of them all In short, Mr Settle was 
then a formidable Rival to Mr Dkydkn And I remember very well, that not 
only the Town, but the University of Cambridge, was very much divided in 
their Opinions about the Preference that ought to be given to them , and in 
both Places, tlie Younger Fry, inclin’d to Elkanah, 

The Fortune that has happen’d to Mr. Settle since, ought to be a Lesson 
to All, and especially to this little Gentleman, not to grow insolent upon Suc- 
cess. 1 defy any Man to show me Half the Number of Errors, in the same 
Number of Lines, in any of Mr Settle’s Writings, or any other Person’s 
whatever, that there are in the First Six Pages of Windsor Forest . But more 
of this hereafter. 

But to return to the Business from wliicli I may seem to have digress’d 
The Success of Undeserving Writings, has made some of the best French 
Writers Merry, some of them Chagrin, and some both Chagrin and Merry. 
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•Tis the very Foundation of Boileau’s Satires, and has occasion’d the follow- 
ing fine BeSection of Monsieur Be La Beutxbb: What a dreadful Fatigue, 
says he, must the Man undergo, who is without Trumpeters, and without Cahdl, 
who is engag’d tn no Club, and has the Support of no Partg, and who has 
nothing in the World to recommend him, but a great deal of Merit I What a 
dreadful Fatigue must such a one undergo, to break thro’ the Obscuntg in 
which Fortune has plac’d him, and set himself upon a Level with a Coxcomb 
who IS in Vogue ' 

From all that has been said, it sufilciently appears, that there is no Occasion 
to wonder, that this, tho’ an Empty, has been a Popular Scribbler, but that 
Protestants, that Lovers of Liberty, and of their Country, should encourage 
him at this extraordinary rate, to suborn Old Eombr to propagate his ridicu- 
lous Arbitrary and Popish Doctrines Old Homeb, who was a Lover of Liberty, 
and an Honest Pagan, who for the Diversion of his gentle Beaders, set better 
Gods to kick and to cuff, than ever were made by any Romish Priest in Europe 
This, I must confess, is to me a Prodigy, a Thing out of the common Course 
of Nature, and which surpasses my Understanding. 


OBSERVATIONS 

I N the Reign of King Chablbs the Second, a very ingemous Frenchman * 
observ’d of England, That there is no Nation where the Men have more 
Courage, where tlie Women haie more Beauty, and where both Sexes have more 
W^it. But, says he, ’tis impossible that one Nation can have every thing. 
There is no Country in Europe, where a good Taste is so rare. And this was 
writ at a Time, when perhaps the English Taste was better than ever it was 
before, or than ever it has been since. If that Gentleman had been living these 
lust Seven Years, he would have commended our Understandings, no more 
tlian he did our Taste. For, for the greatest Part of that Time, a fatal Delirium 
seems to have seiz’d upon Great Britain, an Epidemical Stupidity, which has 
done more Mischief, than the most raging Plague. For, during the greater Part 
of that Time, have not two Thirds of the Nation believ’d and declar’d, that 
White IS Black, that Black is White, that Virtue is detestable, that Vice is 
amiable, that Wisdom is contemptible, that Folly is estimable, that we are to 
hate, to slander, to curse our Deliverers , to love, to extol, to bless our Destroyers 
That ’tie better to fall down and adore the Devil, than to worship God in Spirit 
and in Truth That true Religion can have no Support but from Atheism and 
Idolatry . That Liberty can only be upheld by Tyranny, Property by Beggary, 
Trade by Bankrupey That all the Fools, the Villains, the Rakes, the Scoun- 
drels, the Drabs, the Bawds, the Cheats, the Thieves, the House-breakers, the 
Murderers, have an indispensible Obligation upon them to decry, and vilify, and 
ridicule all that is Good, and Great, and Wise, and Just, and Venerable That 


* Monsieur Da Sr Etbbmond 
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- to carry on thu important Work, they are to borrow the Follies and the Vices of 
every Nation of Europe . That they are to appear more Stupid and more Impu- 
dent than the most Foobsh of the Insh , more Noisie and more Impertment than 
the Vainest of the French, more Jealous and more Base than the very Worst 
of the Spaniards , and more Cruel and more Perifidious than the most Profli- 
gate of the Italians But this epidemical, fatal Delusion, has shewn it self in 
nothing more, than in a general and ontragious Admiration of Fools For a 
Man has wanted no Quality to recommend him to the Qreat and the Small 
Babble, but the being a forward, noisy, impudent, empty Fool. One would 
have said, for the greater Part of these last Seven Years, of him who had such 
Folly, what Bbn Johnson makes Volpone say of him who has Money 

Whoe'er has Thee, 

He shall be Learned, Honest, Valiant, IVtse 

What Pulpiteer, for these last Seven Years, has been the Idol of the Babble '' 
What Drum-Eecleataslicle has drawn m most Volunteers? Why, that which 
has been beat by the most noisy, impudent Fool. Whose printed Sermons have 
been most bought up** Those of the most noisy and impudent Fool What 
Captain has been the Idol of the Common People of England ** Who have been 
the Prose-Authors that have been most in Vogue** Why, Abel and the Exami- 
ner, par nobile fratrum whose Bhetorick has been Bilhnsgate, and whose 
Beaaons have been Impudence, and who have as naturally rail’d at all the 
Qreat People of England, as Dogs howl at the Moon. Who is the Author that 
has printed Bhymes which have had the most general Vogue** Who has writ 
thoughtless, unmeaning Farces, which have been most applauded on the Stage 
for which Parties have been made, and Cabals been formed, to vindicate Folly 
and to justify Nonsense. This is not a Place to answer that Question , we shall 
do it amply below. 

England has certainly produced great Men in every Part of Learning But 
that Branch of it, winch did most Honour to Oreece and to Ancient Rome, has 
likewise done most to England. We have had a Poet, who m Sublimity has 
excell’d both Ancients and Moderns Our Cornu k Poets have surpass’d Man- 
kind. We have had Eight Gentlemen * alive at a Time, who have writ good 
and divertmg Comedies We have a Gentleman now alive, who has excelled 
his Contemporaries, both French and English, in Pastoral The Beader will 
easily perceive that I mean Mr Ahbbose Philifs. W'e have lately been enter- 
tained and instructed by an admirable Philosophical Poem, which has equall’d 
that of Lucbetius, in the Beauty of ite Versification, and infinitely surpass’d 
it, in the Solidity and Strength of its Beasoning But, as the Jews, who had 
the Knowledge and Worship of the True God among them, often deserted Him 
to bow down before Idols, and to worship Beasts, and Fish, and Stocks, and 
senseless Stones, so, if smaller Things may be compar’d with the Greatest, and 
Things that are Human, with Things that are Divine, the English have often 

* Mr WvcHiBLiT, Mr Dbyddn, Sir Gbosoe KTBESECffi, The late Duke of Buckingham, 

Mr Sbadwbll, Mr Cbown, Mr Otwat, Sir Bobebt Howabd 
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neglected their True Gennisee, end fallen to admire Fools. The great Lord 
Bacon was suffer’d to dye poor and miserable, and the great Spnnskb to 
starve Bbn. Johnson was more than once sacrific’d to his worthless Rivals 
In the Reign of King Chahles II Milton, who was an Honour to Great 
Britain, and an Ornament to Iluman-kmd, continued long neglected and 
obscure. How few of those to whom he wrote, had Byes for his matchless 
Beauties ! How many of them were more blind than he ' Upon the other Side 
of Parnaaaus, the admiralde Pleasantry of Butlbu found still worse Quarter 
than the Force, and Klevation, and Sublimity of Milton The Church, in 
whose Defence he wrote, suffer’d him to starve, and after he was dead, refus’d 
him a Burial-Place That Church which has smce subscrib’d such Sums to a 
worthless, bigotted Fool, who would destroy it Boot and Branch . So little Zeal 
have some Divines for Religion, and so little Discernment for Merit. In short, 
Bdtleb was suffer’d to dye in a Garret, Otway in an Ale-House, Nat liBK 
111 the Streets. And yet Bltlir was a whole Species of Poets in one, admirable 
in a Manner in which no one else has been tolerable A Manner which began 
and ended in him , in which he knew no Guide, and has found no Followers. 
Vet Butler, so extraordinary a Man in his Kind, was not a greater Master in 
raising our Mirth, than 0 l WAi in drawing Tears from us, who had a Faculty 
in touching the softer Passions beyond both Ancients and Moderns, if you 
except only Bunii’iDES Yet he, who mov’d our Pity so strongly in the Dis- 
tresses of Monimia, and of Belviiieba, <>ou]d excite none at all for his own 
Calamity, but languish’d in Adversitv unpitied, and dy’d unlamented. Mr 
Wycherley was suffer’d to languish Seven Years in a close Imprisonment 
while tlie worthless Writers of Farce fiourish’d , and that for an inconsiderable 
Debt, his Merit and Fortune consider’d , and experienc’d all that Baseness in 
his Relations, Friends, and Acquaintance, against which the Plain-Dealer had 
with so much Warmth inveigh’d 

Mr. Dryden, who had so niurij great Qualities, who refin’d the Language of 
our Rhyming Poetry, and improv’d lU Harmony, who thought often, so finely, 
so justly, so greatly, so iiobU who had the Art of Reasoning very strongly ui 
very elegant Verse, and who of all our Rhyming Poets wrote beyond compari- 
son with most Force, and with most Elevation, was often sacrific’d to his 
worthless Contemporaries, could never receive Encouragement enough to set 
him entirely at Ease, died without leaving behind him enough to inter him, 
and left behind him a destitute and deplorable Family. 

There is a Gentleman, the li\ing Ornament of the Comick Scene, who after 
he had for several Years entertain’d the Town, with that Wit and Humour, 
and Art and Vivacity, which are so becoming of the Comick Stage, produc’d 
at last a Play, which besides that it was equal to most of the former in those 
pleasant Humours which the Laughers so much require, had some certain 
Scenes in it, which were writ with so much Grace and Delicacy, that they alone 
were worth an entire Comedy What was the Event? The Play was hiss’d by 
Barbarous Fools in the .\cting, and an impertinent Trifle was brought on 
after it, which was acted with vast Applause W'hich rais'd so much Indigna- 
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tion in the foreeaid Writer, that he quitted the Stage in Disdain, and Comedy 
left it with him And those nice great Persons, whose squeamish Palates 
rejected Quails and Partridges, hare pin’d eier since in such a Dearth, that 
they greedily feed upon Bull-Beef. 

Thus have I set before the Beaders Eyes, in as short a Method as 1 could, 
the cruel Treatment that so many extraordinary Men have received from their 
Countrymen for these last hundred Tears. If I should now shift the Scene, 
and show all that Penury, and that Avarice chang’d all at once to Biot and 
Profuseiiess, and more squander’d away upon one Obj'ect, than would have 
satisfied the greater part of those extraordinary Men, the Beader to whom this 
one Creature should he altogether unknown, would fancy him a Prodigy of 
Art and Nature, would believe that all the great Qualities of those extraordi- 
nary Persons were centred in him alone; that he had the Capacity and Pro- 
foundness of Bacon, the fine Painting of Spknseh, the Force and Sublimity, 
and Elevation of Milton, the fine Thinking and Elegance, and Versification 
of DttyiJEN, the Fire and Enthusiasm of Leb, the moving melting Tenderness 
of Otway, tlie Pleasantry of Butler, the Wit and Satire of W ycueiiley , 

and the Humour and Spirit, and Art and Orai'c of C But if upon this 

Belief T should venture to assure him, tliat the People of England hud made 
no human Choice, that they had chosen like Heaven, not one great, nor wise 
nor learned, but a little wretched, foolish, abject thing, to confound the Wis- 
dom of the Wise, so poor, so little, so abject, that he has not one of the great 
Qualities which are mention’d above, so very fur from it, that ho has writ Two 
Parc-es, and a Comick Poem, without one Jest in the Three, that m all his 
Trifles which he calls serious, there is nothing finely, nor grentlv, nor justly 
thought, that there is neither Design nor Meaning, either iii his seiious Pieces, 
or in his Buffoonry, that there is nothing like any Passion finely touch’d, nor 
any one Character finely or truly drawn, that the Sentiments are often extrava- 
gant and absurd, the Language often impure and barbarous The Beader to 
whom I should declare this, would either belieie me a maliuous Enemy, and 
that I invented Slander, or that the Reign of the last Ministry was designed 
by P’ate to encourage Fools. 

I defie the most industrious of his greatest Partisans, to produce one Passage 
from all his Writings, that can contradict what I have said In the mean 
while, to satisfie the Beader of his Incapacity to Translate lluMEii, or of writ- 
ing any thing of his own that is barely tolerable, I shall lay before the Beader 
some Observations upon the late Translation of Uomeh, ujion Wwdior Forest, 
The Temple of Fame, and The Rape of the Loch We shall begin with the 
Translation of Homer 

There is a notorious Ideot, one Might Whachum, who from an under-spur 
Leather to the Law, is become an under-strapper to the Play-House, who has 
lately burlesqu’d the Metamorphoses of Othi, by a vile Translation of him, and 
alter’d him so much from what he was, that the Roman treats of no Transfor- 
mation half BO strange as his own • This Fellow is concern’d in an impertinent 
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Paper which is call’d the Censor. In the Third of which he is pleased to extol 
the late Translation of Houbb, I know not which I should most admire, says 
he, the Justness of the Ongmdl (where I suppose he means, the Justness of 
the Original expressed in the Translation) or the Force and Beauty of the 
Language, or the Sounding Variety of the Numbers. He may admire which 
of these he pleases But the Truth of the Matter is, that there is in this Trans- 
lation neither the Justness of the Original, even where the Original is ]ust, 
nor any Beauty of Language, nor any Variety of Numbers Instead of the 
Justness of the Original, there is in t^s Translation Absurdity and Extrava- 
gance Instead of the beautiful lionguagc of the Original, there is in the 
Translation Solecism and barbarous English. 

Indeed it is impossible for any Translator, and much less for this, to express 
in a Translation the Poetical Language of Houer By the Advantage of the 
Language in which he wrote he had several ways of rendering his Language 
Poetical, which a TransUtoi can never have, as the frequent Use of com- 
pounded and dec-ompounded Words, the Use of Words which were as it were 
at one and the same time both Grecian and Foreign , as being confin’d in their 
vulgar Use to some particular Part of Greece, as likewise the Use of Words 
which were purely Poetick and which were seldom or never us’d in Prose, 
the contracting or leiigtheuiiig the Words which he used, and the frequent 
transposing of S3'llables , diul, lastly, the altering the Terminations of Words, 
by means of the different Dialects But a Translator of Homeb has but one 
way of rendering his Diction Poetical , and that is, the frequent Use of Figures, 
and above all Figures of Metaphors And therefore, where-ever in the late 
Translation of Homek, theie is no Use of Figures, there we may justly con- 
clude, that the Diction is Proaaick, though at the same time, the Diction of 
the Original, in that very Place, even without Figures, may be truly Poetical, 
for Reasons mention’d above Now, m the late Translation of Houeb, there 
are, modestly speaking. Twenty Lines where there is no Figure, for One that 
IS Figurative, and, consequently, there are Twenty Prosaick Lines, for One 
that IS Poetical Indeed, the late Translator of Homeii, by his want of Genius, 
and by his writing figuratively, where the Grecian has writ plainly, has often 
made his Diction the very Reverse of that of the Original . Where the Origmal 
IS pure, the Translation is often barbarous, often obscure, where the Original 
IS clear and bright, often flat and vile, where the other is great and lofty, and 
often, too often, affected and unnatural, where the Original is simple and 
unaffected, as it is frequently stiff and awkward, where the Original is easie, 
graceful, and numerous In short, the Homer which Limtott prints, does not 
talk like Homer, but like Pope, and is so far from expressing the Beauty of 
Homer’s Language, that he makes lum speak Enghsh as awkwardly as other 
Foreigners do, and sometimes makes him talk as merrily as a Monsieur, who 
comes to live among us in his Old Age, and, with a great deal of Pams, acqmres 
English enough to be laugh’d at. So that the little Gentleman who translated 
him, with a most comical and unparallel’d Assurance, has undertaken to trans- 
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' late Homxb from Greek, of which he does iiot know one Word, into English, 
which he understands almost as little. And from hence it proceeds, that instead 
of making him English, he sometimes makes him Insh , and one would swear, 
that he had a Hill in Tipperary, for his Parnassus, and a Puddle in some Bog, 
for his Hippocrene, 

But because it may be said, that this is only Talking, I will prove all this from 
the very Lines, which Censor Whachum has brought to show the Excellence 
of this Translation, which he will show, he says, from the Two Similitudes of the 
Motion of the Grecian Army, in the Second Book of the Ilias 

The Scepter’d Rulers lead, the fallowing Host, 

Pour’d forth in Millions, darkens all the Coast 

Now, where is the Justness of the Original in these two Linos’’ Though 
Homes is said to nod sometimes, yet ’tis hard if he snores so like a Sot, ns to 
give the Lye to his own Calculation which he makes in this very Book, by which 
Calculation it appears, that the Army of the Grecians did not amount to above 
a Hundred Thousand in all And if any one happens to answer this, That 
their Numbers are augmented by Poetical License, to that I leply. That no 
Poetical Iiicense ever extended to such an Augmentation of Numbers, us to 
make a Poet give the Lye to his own Calculations, or to make us believe, 
that Two and Three make Six Never human Army yet consisted of Millions 
No Place upon Earth can contain such Numbers congregated, but what at the 
same time will starve them But let us proceed 

As from some rocky Cleft the Shepherd sees, 

Clust’rmg in Heaps on Heaps, the dnmng Bees 

Now where is the Justness of the Origiiiiil here again® For while the Bees 
drive, they cannot possibly cluster. 

Rolling and black'ning. Swarms succeeding Swarms, 

With deeper Murmurs, and more hoarse Alarms 

Here again, there is nothing of the Justness ol the Original , since hut One 
Swarm of Bees can come from One Cleft of a Bock. 

Dusky they spread, a close embodied Crowd, 

And o'er the Yale descends the living Cloud 

The first Line here presents us with a Contradiction in Terms, for while 
the Bees are a close embodied Crowd, how can they possibly spread'^ Besides, 
what does the Translator mean, by a close embodied Crowd''' What Tautology, 
what Fustian is this® As if every Crowd was not close And what does he 
mean by embodied^ What Idea to the Mind does that Word clearly and dis- 
tinctly present? In short. Crowd is nothing but a Botch, and a meer Crambo 
to Cloud. For who ever heard of a Crowd of Bees® A Crowd of any thing 
implies Confusion, but it appears by the following Lines of Viboil, that Bees 
when they swarm, are under Command, and, by consequence, not without Order , 
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no moTe thsn the Grecuin Army, when it povP d tt self forth, as Mr. Censor 
Whachum says, in Miliums 

At cum incerta volant cceloque examtna ludunt, 

Contemmmlg, favm, S jngtda tecta rehnquual, 

Inetabiles antmoe ludo prohtbebte mam 
Nec magnus prohtbere l(d>or tu regibus alas 
Enpc non tUis guisguam cunctontibus altum 
Ire iter, aut castns audebtt vellere signa 

For the last Line of the foresaid Simile 

And o'er the Vale descends the living Cloud 

There is neither Sense, nor English in it. To descend to, or into, to descend 
on, or upon, is English, but to descend o’er, is barbarous, as will appear plainly, 
by taking away the Contraction of the Preposition, and changing the Metaphor 
for the common Name And then the Line will run thus 

A Swarm of Bees descends over the Vale 

What Sense is here*' What clear Idea of any Thing** or of any particular 
local Motion’ Where is this boasted Beauty of the Language** Where is the 
Justness of the Original** Homeb, indeed, does compare the Motion of the 
Grecian Army, to the Motion of a Swarm of Bees , but he does it with a beauti- 
ful Simplicity, nor does he use any such impertinent Metaphor, as living 
Cloud, which can serve for nothing but to distract the Mmd of the Beader, and 
to divert it from the Idea which the Poet design’d to lay before it of the Motion 
of the Qiecuin Arm\ 

As we have shown in this first Bimile, that Hombr speaks very bad Sense, 
and very bad English, we shall show in the second Simile, which Censor 
Whachum mentions, that he is turn’d errant Teague, and speaks downright 
Irish He speaks of the Grecian Army assembled 

Murmuring they move, as when old Ocean Roars 

Now did ever any Mortal before compare a Murmur to a Roar'^ Houer has 
iiotliiiig of this Murmur in him. He only says, 

KirljSri s’ 4u siiiara iiaspS SaXiaarij 

n^i^rQi' Iicap^oio, 

77ic Assrniblg was moved like the vast Waves of the Iiariaii Sea. Now 
w.is theie ever such a Translator as Poi’E or such an Admirer ns the Censor^ 
But what shall wc say** 

— - ittnsj gu’en sols AuUurs, 

Notre siede est jertde en sols Admtraleurs, 

El sans cetix que joumil la VtUe & la Provmce, 

II cn est chez le Dw, il en est ches le Pnnee 
L’ouvrage le plus plat, a chez les Courttsans, 

Truuvi de lout temps des zelez Partisans, 

Et pour finir enfin par un trait de Satire, 

Vn Sot trouve laujours, un plus Sot qm I’admire 
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That 18 , 

Ax the Age ta frutlful in acnbbhng Footx, ’tix 
Still more fertile tn admiring Blockheads 

But because some of the Favourers of the late Translation, may say m its 
Behalf, that this foolish Fellow who writes the Censor, by an Ideot-Zeal, and 
a Sympathy with every thing that is stupid, may have mistaken a Bull for a 
Beauty, and a Bull which is not to be parallel’d in the whole Translation, I 
will, out of this very Second Book, present the Censor with a Rowland for his 
Oliver, and with a Touch of Tipperary, for his Stroke of Kilkenny. Let him 
turn then to the 4.11 Verse of this Second Book, and he will find these Lines 

The Monarch spoke, and strait a Murmur rote, 

Loud as the Surges when the Tempest blows. 

That dash’d on broken Rocks, tumultuous roar. 

And foam and thunder on the stony Shore 

Ifow, who ever heard such a noisy, roaring, thundering Murmur in England " 
’Tis an Irish Murmur moat certainly, or, if the Censor will obstinately main- 
tain this Murmur to be a Roar, we will grant him thia, that it is the Roaring 
of an Irish Bull. But IIoifEB was too dull to think of this murmuring Roar 
He only said, 

'Apvetoc d’ fity taxop 

The Grfctans sent forth a great Cry 

There is a Passage m the First Book of Homer, wheie Agamemnon says 
thus to AC11ILI.B.S 

Snuc Apollo deprives me of my Chhiseis, I 
Shall send hir away in one of my Ships, attended 
By some of my Suhptts, but 2 shall come rny 
Self to your Tent, and take Bbibeis by force from 
} ou, that you may know how muck my Pow'r ix 
Greater than yours, and that no one may presurnt 
For the future to pronounce himself equal to mi 

This IS the naked Meaning of Homer. For I have not Time enough upon 
my Hands, to endeavour to show him with his Harmony, and the rest of hit- 
Ornaments Slow how does the Translator render tlie latter Part of tins 
Passage'* Why, e\en thus 

And hence to all our Host it shall be known. 

That Kings are subject to the Gods alone 

Was there ever such an unfortunate Interpretation ** Had he studied to 
blunder Ten Years, he could never have done it worse. For he makes Aga- 
memnon, to whose Command so many Kings were subject, say this to Achilles, 
a King himself, who had been so many Years subject to his Command, and 
at the very Time that he threatens him with tlie Power whicli the Subjection 
of so many Elings gave him, the Translator makes him declare, that those Kings 
are wholly independant of him, and that he has nothing to do with Achilles. 
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But though this Interpietation is not only foreign to the Sense of Houeb, 
but downright contradictory of him, yet the Translator is so full of his Jacobite 
Notions, of which this is one, that Kings are accountable to none but God, that 
he omits no Occasion of showing his Malice, tho’ he shows at the same time 
his Ignorance and his Stupidity As in Two Editions of his Essay upon Cnii- 
ctsm, he has been pleas’d to vindicate the Dispensing Power of Kings. 

There are other Passages of this Nature, some of which are downright 
Boggisms, and others compos’d of such uncouth, unlick’d Stuff, that Lintott 
may be justly affirm’d, to buy more Bears, mid sell more Bulls, between 
the Two Temple Gales, than all the Stock-Jobbers put together do in 
Exchange-Alley 

But because the Favourers of this Translation may say with some Colour, 
that ’tis not fair to cull out a Passage here and there to the Disadvantage of 
the whole, let us consider tin* first Hundred Lines of this Translation, and 
see how manj Eirors he has been guilty of, against the Justness of the Original, 
and the Propriety of his Nati/e Language. 

The Errors of the Tr.inslator begin with his Work Ver. 1. 

The ICrnf/i of Piiscs Son, the direful Spring 
Of all the Grecian Woes, 0 Goddess, sing 

lIuiiEii says thus 

0 Goddisi, sing the pernieious Wrath of 
Achiu.i!S, v'hiih brought i umerous Woes 
To the Grecians 

Now the Translator b\ saving all, instead of numerous, has clearly shown 
that he understood neither his Author’s Language, nor his Subject For by 
The Spring of all the Grecian IVoes, he must cither mean, the Spring of all 
the Woes whiili the Grecians ever felt while they were a Nation, many Years 
before Achih.es was born, and many Y'ears after he dyed, which is monstrous , 
or he must mean, the Spring of all the Woes which they felt at the Siege of 
Troy, which is extravagant, since the Quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon IS not supposed to have happen’d ’till the Tenth Year, or he must 
mean, that the Wrath ol Achilles was the Spring of all the Orectan Woes, 
of which it was the Spring, winch is ridiculous, or, lastly, that it was the 
Spring of all the Woes which the Grecians felt during the Time of the Poetical 
Action, which IS false , lor the very first Grecian Woe, which both the Original 
and tlic Translation mention, and which was infinitely the greatest of them 
all, mz the Plague, is so far from springing from the Wrath of Achilles, 
that the Wrath of AciULLES manifestly sprung from that. 

As the Two first Lines show that he understands no Greek, the next Two 
prove that he knows no English Ver. 3 

That Wrath which hurl d to Pluto’s gloomy Rt tgn. 

The Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely slam 
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Let us resolye this Couplet to Prose, and see if we can find, dtsjecti memira 
poetce. 0 Goddess, strep the permeious Wrath of Achilles, that Wrath whtch 
hurl’d the Soids of mighty Chiefs to the gloomy Reign of Pluto. Now I 
appeal to any impartial Person, if hurling Souls to the gloomy Reign of Pluto, 
be not most abominable Fustian. Hurling of Souls is downright Burlesque and 
Uidiculous , and 1 never either saw, or heard of the Expression before, unless 
once, in a Copy of Verses the most Farcical, as well as the most Obscene, that 
ever was writ Reign signifies the Duration of Imperial Power with one oi 
more particular Person But here it is made to signify Place, which it cannot 
do by any gust Figure whatever there being no Resemblance nor Proportion 
between Place and Duration 

There is so much to be observ’d upon the Lines between the Sixth and the 
Eleventh, and the Observations will be so dry, that we shall let them alone 'till 
another Opportunity, and at present pass to the Eleventh and Twelfth Linos 
Line 11. 

Latona’s Son a dtrc Contagion Spread, 

And heapd the Camp with Mountains of the Diad 

Here the Translator, by rendering figuratively what Homkii writes with so 
much Simplicity, becomes both extravagant, absurd, and affected, and corrupts 
the Original Homer says only, 

ihttom St hast. 


Th< People perish’d 

I remember Boileau in his Art of Poetry, laughs at Brehicuf loi something 
like this Hyperbole 

Mats n'allez pas sur let pas dr Birba’uf, 

Mcmr dans une Pharsale entasser sur les Rives, 

Des Marts, & des Mourara, dcs Montagues platnlivts 

’Tis true indeed, tlie Epithet Plaintive, added something to the Ridicule in 
Brehteuf , but without that Epithet, Mountains of the Dead had been an extrava- 
gant Hyperbole, but is much more extravagant in the Translation of Hombr, 
and IS likewise very absurd. For could it enter into any one’s Head, but this 
Translator’s, that the Grecians would suffer the Bodies of Men who had died 
of the Plague, to lie rotting in their Camp, in heaps which was the way to be 
not only infected, but downright poison’d Does not Homeii say iii effect that 
the Bodies of the Dead were burnt as fast as they died? 

*A(ci 8i wvpal Mxiftifp Mtorro 0aM€ia>l 

Tkerv \oere alwtxyn o great many Ftree with 
Dead Bodies burning 

And the Translator says, 

Fur mn< long Nights thro* all the dusky Air, 

The Flies thick fiafning shot a dismal Glare 
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Besides, to heap the Camp, does not seem to me to be English, and to heap 
the Camp mth Mountains, is vilely low, and monstrously absurd. A Heap is 
infinitely less than a Mountain, there must be a great many Heaps to make 
one Mountain , whereas this Translator is pleased to make several Mountains 
go to one Heap. 

Ver. 13. 

The King oj Men km reverend Prteel dej^d. 

And jar the King's Ogence Ike People difd 

Instead of defy’d, we have in Homeii, dishonour’d, ijti/iijo’ By the English 
Translation one would think, that A(UMBMnon had sent the old Priest n 
Challenge O wicked, wicked Hliyme' what Errois, what Blunders art not 
thou the Occasion of, in la/y and ignorant Poetasters ' 

Ver 16. 

For Chrysss nought teith roitly Gifts to gam 
His Captive Daughter from the Victor’s Cham 

To gam hie Captive Daughter from the Victor’s Cham, is neither English, 
nor Grammar Nor was the Word Chain fit to be us’d by the Translator, when 
he spoke of a Lady, for whom he would insinuate at the same Time, that Aga- 
memnon had a violent Passion 1 know very well, that his Patrons will sav 
heie, that the word Cfuttn is a Metaphor, but no Metaphor is to be us’d, that 
presents an indecent Idea What Homes says here is, that Chktses went to the 
Grecian Fleet, and carried an immense Bansom with him for the Bedemption 
of his Daughter 

Ver 27 

But O' releive a icn-tched Parent’s Pain, 

And give Chrysms to these Arms again 

This IS the lainguage of a Lover and by its Levity and Affectation, corrupts 
the Simplicity and Gravity of the Original, and destroys the Character of 
CilRYsES, ot whom it 18 very unbecoming, either us a Man in Years, a Father, 
or a Priest UoMBK says only. 

Sit flit mg dtar Daughter 


Ver, 30. 

iVor ask presemptuous what the King detains 

This Line is obscure, and the Meaning of it, according to true Constmction, 
IS very different from what the Translator intends. For the Meaning of it, 
according to true Construction, is. That the Priest should not presume to ask, 
what It IS that the King detains , whereas the Translator means. That Ciieyses 
should not presume to recover what the King is resolv d to keep. 

IS 
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Ver. 43. 

And Age dtsmua her jrom my cold Embrace, 

In daily Labours of the Loom employ’d, 

Or doom’d to deck the Bed she once enjoy’d 

This ig an Infidelity, and an AAectation, contrary to the Modesty of Homer, 
and of the Muse, that Virgin Goddess, who is supposed to make the Belation 
The Translator pretends to justify these lanes in his Tenth Observation upon 
the First Book, where speaking of the different Signification of the Participle 
Avrioiaoaav, which signifies cither making the Bed, or partaking it , he declares 
for the latter Sense, contrary to the Opinion of Eobtathius, and Madam 
Hacier, because the one, says he, is a Bishop, and the other a Lady. For that 
Agamemnon was not studying here for Civility of Expression, says he, appears 
from the whole Temur of his Speech, and that he design’d Chrybeis for more 
than a Servant-Maid, may he seen from some other things that he said of hei , 
as that he preferred her to his Queen Clytemnestra To which I answei 
That speaking is one thing, and designing another, and let Agamemnon 
design CuRYSEis for what the Translator pleases, he speaks of her with 
Modesty, as may appear, not only from the whole Tenour of his Speech , but 
from the whole Tenour of the Iliab and Odysbeib , which puts me in mind of 
an Observation of Kapin They are, for the most part, savs he, only your little 
Genvuses, that appear Wanton or Impious in their Writings. Homer and 
Virgil, says he, ore always Modest They have always shown themselves ns 
severely Virtuous, as the most rigid Philosophers And the Muses of True 
Poets, are as Chast and Modest, as Vestals But 'tie no Wonder that this Trans- 
lator, who in his Rape of the Lock, could not forbear putting Bawdy into the 
Mouth of his own Patroness, should put something like it into the Mouth ot 
Homer If Mr. Pope had been a True Genius, he had been neither Wanton 
nor Impious He had neither dishonour’d Belinda, nor burlesqu’d the Sacred 
Writings For, notwithstanding his .Jesuitical Advertisement, it wag He who 
burlesqu’d the First Psalm of David In that Jesuitical Advertisement, he 
does not deny it, but would appear to deny it But suppose he had flatly deny’d 
it, can any one wonder, that onei who has frankly and gayly, without any 
Provocation, and iiitirely against his Interest, done an Action by which he 
has disclaim’d all Pretence to Beligion, would any one wonder, I gay, that 
that Wretch should deny that Action, when all his Interest requir’d it’ ’Tis 
apparent to me, that that Psalm was burlesqu’d by a Popish Ithymester. Ijot 
Hhyming Persons, who have been brought up Protestants, be otherwise wli,it 
they will , let them be Bakes, let them be Scoundrels, let them be Atheists , yet 
Education has made an invincible Impression on them in behalf of the Sacred 
Writings But a Popish Rhymester has been brought up with a Contempt for 
those Sacred Writings in the Language which he understands. So that Igno- 
rance with such a one, is the true Mother of Devotion Now show me another 
Popish Rhymester but he If this presumptive Proof is not strong enough to 
convince the Reader, that Mr Pope is the Burlesquer of tlie First Psalm, per- 
haps I can bring jiosifive ones Mr. Pope, I suppose, endeavour’d to make a 
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Jest of God Almighty, out of a Spirit of Revenge and Retaliation, because God 
Almighty has made a Jest of him. He has, indeed, a notable Talent at Bur- 
lesque : his Genius sliiles so naturally into it, that he has burlesqu’d Houeu 
without ever once designing it But desiring the Reader to pardon this Di- 
gression, 1 proceed to my Business. 

Ver. 66. 

And dloomu Darknene rotVd around hxe Head 

What can the Translator mean by gloomy Jiarknesa rothng around the Head 
of any one” Homer has nothing like this He only says, That Apoixo 
descended, resembhng the Night. Nor docs gloomy Darkness rolling around 
the Head, give a clear Idea of any thing, and for that Reason is as gross 
Fustian, as Nat Lee’s Darkness in Alexanuer 

Darkness o’enihelm me, 

If Royal SisnuMBis does not weep' 


Ver. 75. 

Conven'd to Council all the Grecian Tram 

Tlie Grecian Tram, for Grecian Army, is something odd, and pretty near to 
Burlesque. And ’tis the rather to be taken Notice of, because I believe he 
has made use of the same Word in the same Sense, an Hundred times. One 
would swear by his Translation, that Agamemnon was nothing but some 
Exchange-Alley Stock-Jobber, who had the Honour to command a Company 
of Tram Bands. 

Ver 80. 

If broken Vows tkvi heavy Curse have laid, 

Let Attars smoak, and Hecatombs be paid 

Was ever aiii thing so flat, and m> rroaiiick as these two Lines” instead of 
the noble sounding Verse of Homer Let us but take away the Rhyme, and 
thej will appear in their true Light If brolen Vows hate laid this heavy 
Curse, let Altai.s siiioal, and let Hicaiombs be pnid What does he mean bj 
brol eti Votes laying a heaty Curse, without mentioning either Person, or Place, 
W'herc, or on whom they have laid it’ And as tor paying of Hecatombs, it 
looks as it Achilles suspcitcd, that A«iiJ-o had drawn a Bill upon them for 
so many Oxen, which had been protested, which puts me in mind of a Bill of 
Exchange of Don Qui.xot Pay, at Sight to the Bearer, Three Asses. Homeu 
says here. Let us consult somebody, who may inform us, whether the Wrath of 
Aroiio proceeds from the Non-performance of our Vows, or from our Neglect 
of Sacrifice. 


Ver. 99. 


First five thy Faith, and plight a Prince’s Word, 
Of sure Protection by Ihy Power and Sword 
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Calohas says this to Aohilles. But I cannot think that give fky Faith 
18 English, no more is plight a Prince’s Word. But what abominable Stuff is 
plight a Prince's Word of sure Protection. Homer makes Calchab speak 
plainly. Do you, says he to Achilles, enter into an Engagement to me, and 
solemnly swear 

Ver. 101 

For I must speak what Wisdom would conceal. 

And Truths invidious to the Great, reveal 
Bald IS the Task, when Subjects grown too wise. 

Instruct a Monarch where hts Error bes 

Homer is so far from havuig any thing of this, that it is quite contrary to 
his Meaning 

For / must speak what Wisdom would conceal 

What! would it be Wisdom to conceal those Truths which by the Will and 
Inspiration of his God he discovers'’ That in a Priest is a fine Wisdom truly 
And that this is the Case, the Translator owns in the 498th Verse of his 
first Book 

A Prophet then inspir’d by Heai/n arose. 

And points the Crime, and thence derives the Woes 

But let US proceed, 

Bold IS the Task, when Subjects grown too msc, 

Instruct a Monarch where his Error lies 

Here this Translator makes a Priest, before all the Princes of the Arnij, 
assembled in Council, boast of a Wisdom superior to them all. Could 
Sacueverell himself be more impudent or more arrogant’'’ The Calchah 
of Homer makes no such glorious Boast of himself, all that he says is, that 
when a King, or a Mau in Power, is throughly incens’d against an inferior 
Person, tho’ perhaps he may stifle his Passion, and conceal his Uesentment 
for the present, yet he never fails of being reveng’d at last. 

Ver. 106 

For tho' we deem the shorl-ltv'd Fury past, 

'Tis sure the Mighty will revenge at last 

What short-liv’d Fury ” This must be very obscure to those who have no Knowl- 
edge of the Original, which indeed is very clear Homer makes Calchas 
speak plainly I believe, says he, the Man will be grievously offended at what 
1 shall say, who has a great Command over all the Grecians, and whom the 
Army obeys And when a King is very much incens’d, iFc. 

Ver. 116 

Nor Vows unpaid, nor slighted Sacrifice 
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Would not any one believe, who coneiders the true Signification of these Words, 
that Calohab meant Sacrifice which the Orecums had offer’d, and which the 
Oods had slighted, instead of Sacrifice which the Cheeks had omitted, and for 
which Omission Achilles suspected that Apollo had sent the Pestilence 
among them? 

Ver. 119. 

But he our Chief provok'd, the raging Pesl 
Homer makes Calchas say, 

Apollo does no! complain either of the Non-performance of Votes, or of the Omission 
of Sacrifice, but of the Affront ofier'd to hts Pnest by Agvmemnok 

Whereas the Translator makes Calchas point at Ahamemnon. But he our 
Chief The Priest had Keasoi' to desire the Protection of Achilles, since he 
was resolved to put so flagrant an Affront upon the King of Men And then 
can any thing be more low and creeping than the word Pest^ Who ever read 
the word Pest for Plague, in any good English Poet’’ I have heard of Pest- 
House indeed, but never of Pest alone Nor should we have heard of it here, 
if it had not been an half, and an awkward Bhyme to Priest. Indeed Pnest 
and Pest have of late Years answer’d pretty well to each other What makes 
the word more base and more infamous, is, that it is perpetually in the Mouths 
of French Footmen and Taylors 

IVr. 133 

Till the great King, without a Ransom paid. 

To her own Chryses send the black-ey'd Maid 

Would not any one think by the first Line, that it is Auamemnon who is to 
pay the Ransom to Ciirtses’’ If it had not been for the sake of this wicked 
Rhyme, the Translator would have said, mthout receiving a Ransom. As for 
the Expression of the Great King, Hombb says nothing of it. Nor was Aga- 
memnon so far Paramount to the other Princes, as to deserve that Appella- 
tion 1 never heard of that Expression in any Greek Author, either in Verse 
or Prose, till it was us’d for the King of Persia, after the Persian Monarchy 
began to grow formidable to Greece Black-ey’d Maid, m the 12ith Line, is 
very low, if it is not Burlesque Perhaps the Translator will say, that Black- 
ey’d 18 a literal Translation of thwanoia, and that so Mr Driden and the Vul- 
gar Latin have render’d it I grant it, but the Greek word has a much nobler 
and more charming Signification than tliat But suppose it had no other 
Signification than that, is the Translator to know at this time of day, that 
Words which have the same Signification, may be very noble in one Language, 
and very base in another'’ 


Ver. 125 


Perhaps, with added Sacrtfici and Pray’r, 

The Pnest may pardon, and the God may spare 
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Hombk makes Calc has say nothing of the Priest’s Pardoning. Hoher was 
an honest old Pagan, of a Religion much leas absutd, and much less an Imposi- 
tion upon the Understandings of Mankind, than Popery. For the Heathens 
who taught. That one God could beget another, and afterwards devour him, 
would never have swallowed that monstrous Absurdity, of a Mortal’s making 
a God, and swallowing him down at a Mouthful. But perhaps this little Trans- 
lator thought, with some Heason, That since by the first Fifty Lines of his 
Translation, he had made Homer talk like an Ass, he might afterwards be 
allow’d to make him talk like a Papist. 

Ver 138. 

Is Heav’n offended, and a Pnest profan'd, 

Because my Prise, my beauteous Maid I hold. 

And heav'nly Charms prefer to proffer’d Gold, 

A Maid unmatch’d in Manners, as in Face, 

Skiltd in each Art, and crown’d uith ev’ry Grace 
Not half so dear were CLTTBMnrsntA’a Charms, 

When first her blooming Beauties fill’d my Arms 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her sail. 

Our Cares are only for the Publtck Weal 
Let me be deem’d the hateful Cause of all. 

And suffer, rather than my People fall 
The Pme, the beauteous Pnse, I will resign. 

So dearly valu’d, and so justly mine 
But since for common Good / yield the Fair, 

My private Loss let grateful Greece repair. 

Nor, unrewarded, let your Pnnee complain. 

That he alone has fought and bled m vain 

By the foregoing Lines, the Translator has alter’d tlie Character of Homer, 
destroy’d that of Agamemnon, corrupted the Simplicity and Majestj of the 
Original, offended against Proliabiiity, Decorum, and good Sense There is not 
one of these amorous Expressions in Homer, which the Translator is pleas’d 
to put into the Mouth of Agamemnon His Keluctance to part with Chryseis, 
proceeds from his Pride and his Avarice, and not from his Passion ; which is 
plain from his demanding an Equivalent for Cithyseih, which ’tis impossible 
m Nature that a passionate Lover can do for his Mistress Achilles hi his 
Reply, imputes his Reluctance and his Demand of an Equivalent, to his Pride 
and his Avarice, instead of attributing it to so scandalous a Motive as Passion 
Agamemnon ought to have been us’d like a Mad-Dog, if he had given the 
least Hint, that it was his Passion that was the Cause of his reluctant parting 
from a Whore (as the Translator supposes her to be either a profest one, or a 
Probationer) whose Detention would be the utter Rum of the Army which he 
commanded, and before which he spoke Indeed, the insisting upon his Honour, 
and upon his Right, might appear necessary to them for the Preservation of 
his Authority, as the Preservation of that was necessary for the due Discharge 
of his Offices But the least mention of Passion had been most abominable, and 
had render’d Homer the most impertinent of all Writers. 
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I am, for the present, weary of raking in the Dirt of this Translation, where, 
in so little Space, there are so many Faults to be found. But before I conclude, 
I shall say something to the Commendation which the above-named imperti- 
nent Censor gives to the Sounding Variety of the Numbers The Reader may 
easily see, that, through all the Verses I have cited, and 'tis true of all that I 
have not cited, instead of a pleasing Variety of Numbers, there is nothing but 
a perpetual Identity of Sound, an eternal Monotony. The Trumpet of Houeb, 
with its loud and its various Notes, is dwindled in Pope’s Lips to a Jew’s- 
Trump. The Pegasus of this little Gentleman, is not the Steed that Houeb 
rode, but a blind, stumbling Kentish Post-Horse, which neither walks, nor 
trots, nor paces, nor runs, but is upon an eternal Canterbury, and often 
stumbles, and often falls The Pegasus which Homes rode, would carry Fifty 
Popes upon his Back at a time, and throw every one of his Riders. 

If the Translation of the Ancient Poets is carry’d on but a httle farther at 
the Rate that it has been in that of Homeii and Ovid, why then we may 
expett, that in a very short 'fime, the Names of the Ancient Poets will sink 
as vilely low, as those of their Heroes, or those of their Goddesses. And as 
Dogs are called hy the Names of their Heroes, Hectok, and C,s:bab, and 
Pom PEI , as Bitches are called by the Names of their Goddesses, Venus, and 
Juno, and Diana ■ so great Fools will be christen’d anew by the Names of their 
great Poets, Homkh, and Hokacb, and Ovin, and then Pope and the Censor 
will not be the Translators of Homer and Ovid, but Uoher and Ovid 
'riiemselves. 

To conclude, All Persons whatever would be asham’d for the future to Trans- 
late Ancient Poets, if Providence had not contriv’d to keep the Ingenious in 
Countenance, that the Translation of Lucan should at present be undertaken, 
by a Gentleman, who has shown the World, by a large Pattern, that he is very 
able to acquit himself well of it In that Translation, the Reader may expect 
to find English, Sense, Force, Elevation, Harmony , and the World may expect 
n Translation of Lucan, as much superior to that of Homes, as the Original 
of Homer surpasses that of Lucan. 

Let us now give the Reader a short View of the Two Poems of Windsor 
Forest, and The Temple of Fame, and then he will see what Reason there was 
for the giving such vast Encouragement to the Translation of Homes The 
Reader will find the Observations which I have made upon these Poems, in 
the following Letters, which were formerly writ to some Gentlemen of my 
Acquaintance. 

OB.SERVATIONS UPON WINDSOR FOREST 
To Mr. B B. 

SIR, Deeemb 18 1714 

Y OU are in the right of it Mtndsor Forest is a wretched Rhajisody, not 
worthy the Observation of a Man of Sense. I shall oiilv take Occasion 
from it to display the Beauties of CoopeFs-HWl, in Emulation of which it was 
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unpudently writ The Cooper’ s-HM of Sir John Denhau ib a Poem upon 
the Prospect which that Hill affords us. CoopePs-HM, is a Hill in TTindsor- 
Forest, about a Mile from Egham m Surrey, about Half a Mile from the 
Thames, and Three Miles from Windsor. 

The Conduct of Sir John Henhaic in his Cooper’s-HiU, is as admirable, 
as that of the Author of Windsor Forest, is despicable Sir John Denbah 
presents no Object to his Header, but what is truly in the Compass of his Sub- 
ject. Whereas Half the Poem of Windsor Forest has nothing in it, that is pecu- 
liar to Windsor Forest. The Objects that are presented to the Header in this 
latter Poem, are for the most part trivial and trifling, as Hunting, Fishing, 
Setting, Shooting, and a thousand common Landskips Whereas of a thousand 
Objects that CoopePs-Hill presents to the View, Sir John Denham chuses 
only the most Instructive, the most Noble, and the most Magnificent, and 
which, at the same time, are the most Noble, and most Magnificent, which 
Great Britain can show As St. Paul’s, London, Windsor. Thames, the Sid(> 
of Cooper’s-Hill that is next to the Thames, and Runny-Mend between them, 
ennobled by the Grant of the Great Charter there to the People of England 

In Windsor Forest, though a Poem of above Pour hundred Lines, there is 
no manner of Design, nor any Artful and Beautiful Disposition of Parts 
Whereas Sir John has both an Admirable Design, and a Beautiful Disposition 
of Parts. 

The first Object that He presents to our View, is St Paul’s Cathedral, at 
Seventeen Miles Distance from the Place where he is, and London beneath it , 
and having laid before us, in that most pompous of all our Cathedrals, and in 
that vast and populous City, the Splendor and Prosperit.v ol the Church, and 
the Riches, Numbers and Strength of the People, He turns to the Left, and 
in the magnificent Palace of Windsor, sets before us the Greatness, and the 
Power of our Monarchs , and from the Kings that are there interr’d, chusmg 
Judiciously our Third Edwabd, one of the Greatest and the most Heroick of 
them, with his Queen Phiuppa, and the Black Pbincb, his Son, all Three Vic- 
torious, all Three the Advancers of England’s Glory, entertains us agreeably witli 
the Hemembrancp of our past Triumphs, and the Institution of the Noblest 
Order in the World. Then viewing the Abbey of St Anne’s Hill near CherUea, 
he not only recalls to mind very naturally on that Occasion, the most memorable 
Event of the Destruction of Abbeys, but presents us witli a general and most 
useful Instruction, vie that we should beware of a furious, ill-grounded Zeal, or 
of a dangerous Hypocrisy, that Apes it Then returning to the Thames, that 
runs winding through the Valleys beneath him, the Thames, the undoubted 
Source, both of the Prince’s Power, and the People’s Wealth, he describes it 
in Thirty Lines, that are Incomparable and Inimitable, and which exhaust even 
that exuberant Subject Then he describes a Royal Hunting, which Descrip- 
tion may be said to be accomplish’d in all its Parts, and from that, b\ 
an easie and a beautiful Transition, he presents both Prince and People 
to our Eyes, even just at the Bottom of his Hill, by the Commemoration 
of that fam'd Event, vtz the Grant of Magna Charta by King John, to 
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the People of England assembled there. And as the Admirable Poet took Occa- 
Bion before, from the View of St. Anne’s Hill, to give the most important 
Instructioii that can be given to this Island, upon a Religious Account , vt* 
That we should banish Persecution, and an ill-grounded Zeal, from among us , 
he takes an Opportunity now, from showing the Prince and the People 
assembled upon that memorable Occasion, to conclude this Poem, with the 
most important Instrurtion, that, upon a Civil Account, can be given, eithei 
to Prince or People, viz That the Prince should avoid intrenching upon 
Iiiberty, and the People upon Prerogative, and thus he has in this short, but 
admirable Poem, given those Instructions, both to the Prince, the Church 
and the People, which, being observ’d, must make the Prince Powerful and 
Glorious, the Church Great and Venerable, and the People a Flourishing and 
a Happy People; and which tieing neglected, must bring universal Misery 
upon the Nation Which are such certain Truths, that I defy any Man to show 
me a 'Time, when England wa-. Happy at Home, and Glorious Abroad, but 
when these Instructions were onserv’d, or, when it was Contemptible Abroad 
and Wretched at Home, but when they were neglected. 

Thus have I endeavour’d to set before you, in a full Light, the admirable 
Art and Contrivance that arc to be found in the Vooper’s-Hill, in order to 
make the Rhapsody call’d H wdsor Forest, appear the more contemptible 1 
have already exceeded the Bounds which I prescrib’d to my self. Otherwise, I 
should set several of the Parts of these Two Poems in ParaUel against one 
another , by which it would ajiiiear, that the Knight has more the Advantage 
of this little ’Squire of Parmmus, in the Beauty of the Parts, than he has 
in the Admirable Contrivance o1 the Whole I would say something likewise 
of the Expression and the llaniiony, and would pretend to show, that as Sir 
John Denhau perpetually thinks clearly, he always expresses himself per- 
spicuously, that the Language in his boldest Flights, is almost always sacred 
to him, that he is Bold, without Rashness, Plain, without Meanness, High 
without Pride , and Charming, w itliout Meretricious Arts But that the .Author 
of Windsor Forest has almost every where. 

Absurd Expressions, crude, abortive Thoughts, 

All the lewd Legion of exploded Faults * 

That he is Obscure, Ambiguous, Affected, Temerarious, Barbarous And, 
lastly, That there is as iiiuih Difference between the Harmony of one Poem, 
and that of the other Piece, ns there is between a Piece of Musick, which is 
Dead and Flat, and barely Matheniatical, and one in which to the Truth of 
Composition, is added a Fine and a Charming Air. I know not but that I 
may prevail upon my self to do this another time, provided that you are enter- 
tained by w'hat I at present send you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your, fsfc 


* Rosoommom on Translated Yerse 
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OBSJflKVATlONS UPON The Temple of Fame. 

SIB. 

I Come now to the last Production of this Author, which he calls. The Temple 
of Fame, a Vision, pretending at the same time, that the calling it a Vision, 
will apologize for every Extravagance with which he is pleas’d to blot his Paper. 
For Venstrmhtude, says he, p 4. « noi required in the Descriptions of this 
Visionary and Allegorical kind of Poetry, which admits of every wild Object 
that Fancy may present in a Dream, where he appears to be so far from 
knowing the Distinction between a Dream and a Vision, that he knows not 
the Difference between one Dream and another For os there are reasonable 
and consistent Dreams, there are extravagant and incoherent ones. The first 
of these were thought by the Antient Poets sometimes to be inspir’d by God 
And Homer calls even that Delusive one which Jt.piTisK sent to Aoamemmon, 
the Divine Dream , and accordingly he makes it sensible and coherent. But a 
true Vision is acknowledg’d by aU to be a Divine Inspiration, and therefore 
can have nothing in it inconsistent and mtongruous For God can no more be 
the Author of Absurdity, than he can be of Evil And as a true Vision can 
have nothing possible in it, that is wild and incoherent, so the fictitious ones 
which are invented in Imitation of them, must resemble them in their Reason- 
ableness, and their Consistency. Such is the celebrated Vision of SciPio, as 
’tis related by Cicero, and such that of Goni'itEY, in the fourteenth Canto of 
the Oierusalemme, the most beautiful Parts of which are copied from the other 
In both which, tho’ the manner of seemg is supernatural and miraculous, yet 
every thing that is seen there is probable at tlie same time that ’tis admirable, 
every thing that is said there is reasonable, at the same time that ’tis exalted , 
and there is in both as it were a Conjunction of Reason and Dninity But I 
make no doubt but I shall make it appear, that the pretended V ision of The 
Temple of Fame, is what the French call Piston creuse , and that the Author 
instead of a Seer of Visions, is a Dreamer of Dreams, and not of sober and 
consistent, but of feverish and delirious Dreams 

I know very well. Sir, that it would lie ridiculous to look foi a Fable in a 
Work of this nature, if the Author in the Beginning ol his Notes had not pie- 
tended to it, by a very plain Implication But at the same time, he furnishes 
us with an Argument, worth a thousand .\rguments, to jirove that there can 
he no such thing there, for the Author discovers in that very place that he is 
entirely ignorant of what a Fable is, and consequently of the very first Rudi- 
ments of an Art, which he pretends to have studied all his Life-time. For, sajs 
he, ’tis hard to comprehend, how a Fable should be the less valuable for having 
a Moral. As if there could possibly be any Fable without a Moral When tlie 
very first thing that he who makes a Fable does, is to fix upon his Moral. A 
Poetical Fable is compos’d of one Action and a Moral The Action the Bodv 
of it, and the Moral the Soul Now where is the one Action m this Poem 
which IS composed of a Number of Phantoms incongruous and incoherent'' 
And where is the Moral'’ In the 34t/( Page, The Temple of Fame changes to 
the Temple of Rumour, and there the Author modestly introduces himself as 
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an Actor, who in J he I emple of Fame had been but a bare Spectator So that 
if there is any Moral, it can be only this. That when any one has not Merit 
enough to attain to a true, a solid, and a lasting Fame, he should content him- 
self with a foolish, a false, and a transitory Humour, and such, with Submis- 
sion to his Honourable Patrons, is Mr Pocf'r Poetical Keputation 

I am willing to own very frankly, that a Work of this Mature is not capable 
of a Fable, but then it is very rapable of an Unity of Design , but this Author 
has corrupted the Unity of his Design by unexpectedly shifting his Scene, and 
deserting The Temple of Fame for the Temple of Rumour 

I shall now give you the Author’s View both of the one and the other Temple. 
I shall begin with The Temple of Fame And first, I shall shew you the 
Absurdities and the Iniwisisteiif les which are ajiparent on the Outside of the 
Temple. And, Secondly, Those nhich are to be found in the Description of 
the Inside But first giie me lisne to take a short View of the Place, where 
this Author is posted to survey 1 he Temple of Fame Pag 6 

I stood, mt thought, betwtxl Errth, Seas, and Skies, 

The vhote Creation open to my Eyes 

If the whole Ci eat ion was 0 |k'ii to liis E^es he must be vastly high Let it 
appear tlii'ii In wiiiil follows. wJiat a Master he is of Perspective. 

In Air \el]-bolanc'd hung the Olohe beloie, 

Whni Mountains nic, and circling Octans flow 
Hire nakid Rocks, and empty Wastes were seen, 

'I here Touring Cilus, and the Forests gricn 
lliri sailing Ships dihghl Ihi wnndnng Eyes, 

Theie Jiets, and intermingled Templis nsc 

Well ’ we will allow that fiom the prodigious Height where he stands, he 
might behold the Ocean But could he possibly from that Height discern the 
Mountains, the Rocks, the \1 astes, the Forests, nay, such minute Objects, as 
the very Ships, and single Trees’* But this is a Poetical Vision, perhaps his 
Favourers will say But a Poetiial Vision, as has been shewn above, is to have 
nothing incongruous or absurd in it The above-meution’d Vision of Qodfhey 
in the beginning of the Htli Canto of the Gierasalemme. is a Poetical Vision 
And yet how mueh justei and nobler arc the Sentiments of Tasso, than are 
those of this Author ■* Theie is nothing in them i oiitraiy to the La ws of Nature, 
or to the Ptolemawl System, which was then niiiyersally received Goderey 
IB wrapt up to Heaven in a Vision, from whence Uoo shews him the World 
below, and says to him, St 9 

China, pot disse, & gh addito la Terra, 

Git orihi a cia che quel globo ultimo srrra 

8t 10 

Quanto e vtl la cagion ch' ala mrtude 
Humana, e qua gtu premia c conlrasla ' 

In che picaolo eercho, (S fra che nude 
Sohtudmi i slretto tl vostro fasto 
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Let come Itola, tl marc tnlortto chtude, 

Et lut, c' hor Ocean chtamate, hot vaeto, 

NvEa eguale i tai name hamae dt magno 
Ma e batta palttde e breve ttagno 

St 11 

Cost {' un duae, 9 V altro tn gnuo t tumi 
Volee quast adegnoso Sf ne aornae, 

Che Vide un punlo aol, mar, terra, 9 t fivmt, 

Che qut paton dtattncie tn lante guuse, 

Et Ammtrd, che pur aV ombre, a t jumi, 

La noatra joUe Humanild, a' affiae, 

Servo impeno eercando, 9 muta fama, 

Ne mira tl ciel, ch’ a ae n tnvtto Sf chtamn 

Let U8 now, Str, contemplate tins little Author, m that tast Exaltation to 
which he has rais’d his Carcass instead of his Verse, an Exaltation from which 
the whole Creation lies open to hib View Ijct ns hchold him still looking up 
from thence, and viewing The Temple of Fame. P.9 

O'er the unde Prospect aa f gaz'd aiound. 

Sudden I heard a vtid promtecuoiia Sound 
Ltke broktn Thunders that at dtataiice roar, 

Or Billows murm’riitg on the hollow Short , 

Then gazing up, a glorious Pile beheld. 

Whose Townng Summit ambient Cloudi toncetdd. 

High on a Rock of Ice the Structure lay, 

Steep Its Ascent, and akppry mis the Way 

Now, Hir I would fain know from jou. if this Image of a Temple built on 
a Bock of Ice, self-suspended in the Air, Vie not so wild, and so extravagant 
that ’tis not only unworthy of a Vision, hut eveu of the Dream of a Man in 
Health It must be confess’d, that the Image of Fame in Viikiil, and that of 
Discord in Homeh, are above Nature, as all the Machines of those great Poets 
are but this Image of the Temple of Fame, is contrary to Nature, and to the 
Eternal Laws of (Iravitation , and is one of those Faults which IIokaie so 
justly ridicules, in the beginning of Ins Letter to the PiaoKs 

Ilumano captlt cervtctm ptclor rqutnarn 
Jungere n velit, 9 vtmaa tnductie plumn'., 

Undique collatis membna, ul turpiUr nhiini 
Desinat in piscem muher formosa supeine 
Spectatum admisst nsum leneatia, amiti* 

Crcdite, Pisonea, lati tabulce fore librum 
Peraimilcm, cujus, velnt a'gn aomnin, vance 
Fingentur speaea 

Now, Sir, what Interpretation does M Dacieii give to this vanes species'' 
Ves Especes, des Idees i atiies, e'esi a due, des Idees des chases, qut ne submtenl 
point ensemble dans la Nafuie, y qui ne se tiourenl que dans le cenenu creur 
des Malades, des Fous, de mechnns Poeles That is as much as to say 
Species of Things, vaui Ideas, or Ideas of Things, which never subsist loqethei 
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in Nature, and which are not to he found but in the disordered Brains of Men 
in Fevers, of Madmen, and of Poetasters. Now, Sir, I appeal to you, it this 
Idea of a Temple built upon a liock of Ice, self-suspended in the Air, be not 
one of those Ideas’’ 

But Mr Pope will make the same Objection here, which other Poetasters 
have done before him 


Pictonbue alquc poctu, 

Qutdbbel atidmdt temper fuU aqua poletlat 

Well, we are ready to grunt tins, but then we reply with Horace : 

Sed non ul plactdit cocant tmmUta, &c 

And here. Sir, ’tis worth while to hear what Daciek saj's Les Peintres U 
les Poetes, ne sont gue des Imtlaleurs, par cette Raison, its ne doiveiit 
peindre, que re qui esf, ou ce qui pent etre car il n’y a que cela qu’on puisse 
imiler Man les uns, £sf les aulm ont souvent abuse de leur Art, (if quitte les 
Ventes reguheres, ou les idees natsemblablcs. pour ne suttre que les Imagina- 
tions monstreuses That is to say Painters and Poets are but Imitators, and 
for that Reason, they ought to Paint either that which is, or that which may 
he, since nothing but the one, or the other, can be Imitated. But both Painters 
and Poets hate often abused then Art, and forsalen regular Truths, or piob- 
able Ideas, to run after monstrous Imaginations. 

And the same Interpreter tells us immediately afterwards Horace donne 
icy, un des plus irnporlans Prereptes de PArl Poeiique, qui est, de n’assembler 
jamais des Sujects roniraires (it inrompaltbles, £sf de ne blesser jamais la 
Nature, la Vraisemblance, ou la Vente That is to say Horace gives us here 
one of the most impoitant Precepts in (he .iit of Poetry, which is, never to 
assemble conliary and inconsistent Subjects, and never to offend against Truth, 
or Nature, or Probability 

Now, if to show a Temple loiinded upon n Uoek of Ice, self-suspended in 
the Air, is not to assemble contran and ineonsistent Subjects, and to offend 
against both Truth, and Nature, and Probability, why then I leave it to be 
deteriiiiri’d by you, whether the most ev^ravagant of all Writers can ever offend 
against them’’ 

Blit I would fain know. Sir, why this wondeitul Difficulty of Access to this 
Temple of Farne'^ 

High on a Hoik of Ice the Slruclun lay. 

Sleep its jisrtnl, and tiippry mis the Way 

When not only such vast Multitudes are afterwards admitted into it, but 
niiioug them, great Numbers of the most Idle, the most Wretched, the most 
Lary, the most Abject of Mortals Witness what he says, p. 34. and 35 

Pleas’d with the strange Success, vast Numbers prest 
Around the Shnne, and made the same Request 
What you, she cry’d, mJeam’d in Arts to please. 

Slaves to your selves, and ev’it faltgu'd with Ease, 
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Who loose a Length of undeserving Days, 

Would you usurp the Lovers dear-bought Prrnset 
To just Contempt, ye vain Pretenders, fall. 

The Peoples Fable, and the Scorn of all 

Now what can signify, either the Height of the Situation, the Steepness of the 
Ascent, or the Slipjieryness of the Way, when such as these are able to get up 
to the Temple*’ 

There are Two Lines at the Bottom of the Tenth Page, relating to this 
Bock, which contain a double Blunder • 

Their Names inscrib’d unnumber'd Ages past, 

From Timers first Birth, mth Time it self shall last 

Which notable Couplet not only makes this Bock and this Temple coaival with 
the World, but supposes, that there was Fame before there were Men, and that 
the Names of Mortals had a Being before their Persons The Simile in the 
11th Page, 

So Zembla’s Rocks 

Is design’d, it seems, as we are told in the Notes, to reconcile the DesenpUon 
of the Temple to Probability and Nature, and to render xl, says the Author. 
not wholly unlikely, that a Rock of Ice should remain for ever But this is 
providing only for the least Part of the Absurdity . for the Duration of thi« 
Bock IS only Absurd but the Self-Suspension is Monstrous 
You know. Sir, that this Author gives Four Faces to his Temple, and that 
he first describes the Western one But would not any one swear. Sir, by the 
Beginning of this Dm nptioii, that he describes the Eastern 000 *“ Page It’ 

Westward a sumptuous Frontispiece appear'd 

Here, ’tis plain, that by Westwaid, he means, upon the M'esteni Front, foi 
he describes the Eastern in the 14th Page But if it appear’d upon the Western 
Front, it ajipear’d to the Spectator Eastward For can anj thing be more plain 
than that nothing upon the Western Front of St Paul’h can appear to any one 
who does not look Eastward '' Now, .Sir, I proceed to show that upon this 
Western Front of the Temple, the Author pretends to show Things in Sculp- 
ture, which Sculpture cannot possibly show , as will appear by the following 
Lines 


Hire Obphecs sings. Trees movmg to the Sound, 
Start from their Roots, and form a Shade arouiirj, 
Amphion there the loud creating Lyre 
Strikes, and Behold, a sudden Thebes aspire, 
Cvth^ron’s Ecchoes answer'd to his Call, 

And half the Mounlam roll'd into a Wall 
There you might see the lengthmng Spires ascend. 
The Domes swell up, the widening Arches bend. 
The growing Toidrs hke Exhalations nse. 

And the huge Columns heave into the Skies 
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Now these are Ideas which instead of being judiciously bold, are foolishly 
rash and impudent. For Trees starting from thetr Roots, a Mountain rolling 
into a Wall, and a Town rising like an Exhaiaiion, are Things that are not 
to be shown in Sculpture Neither Painting, nor Sculpture, can show Local 
Motion They can indeed show Posture and Position, and from Posture and 
Position, we may indeed conclude, that the Objects are in Local Motion ; but 
then they must be such Objects as really aie mov’d from one Place to another, 
either by Nature, or Art For Paintmg and Sculpture imitate, and therefore, 
as has been said above, they must imitate something, which either is, or may 
be And nothing can be more absurd, than to pretend, that these Arts can 
imitate such Motions of inaminate Bodies, as are contrary to the Laws of 
Nature But though the Things which I have already mention’d, are foolishly 
rash and presumptuous, yet what is said of Cyth^ron’s Eccho, is beyond all 
Comparison foolish . 

Cythaikui’s Sccitoei answer'd to hts Call 

Methinks I could give a good deal, to see that Sculptor, who should protend 
to cane an Eccho The Subjects of Sculptuie and Painting, are the Objects 
of Sight. And if any Sculptor or Painter, should pretend to Carve or to Paint 
Sound, that Sculptor or Painter, ivould be universally hooted at But that 
Author or Painter may well make Sound the Object of Sight in this 13th Page, 
who in Page 33 makes Musick the Object of Smell 

In Ait Itu trembling MumcL float'', 

And up the Wind triumphant swell the Notes, 

So soft, so high, so loud, and yet so clear, 

Rv'n list nwg Angels lean'd from Heav'n to hear, 

To farthest Shores th' Ambrosial Spirit fbei, 

Sweet to the World, and grateful to the Shies 

1 come now to take a View of the Absurdities and Inconsistencies, which 
aic to t)c found in the Description ol the Inside of the Temple 1 mean, to 
take a View of the grossest and most obvious oi them For if we should men- 
tion all, we should iieier have done We wiU begin wuth the Goddess herself, 
and afterwards descend to the Objcits about her And here certainly we may 
justly say. That never anv thing was so Confus’d and so Inconsistent, as this 
Autlioi’s Notion of Fame B e can at the best, but guess at his Meaning. That 
Virgil and Ovid b> Fame, meant nothing but Rumour, is plain from the 
Description which the one gives of her Person, and the other of her Palace 
Virgil describes her as an Evil Being, Fama malts 2. As an Odious One , 
Hoec passim Deafwda virum diffundtt in ora 3 As a Frightful One, Magnas 
iemtat urhes 4 As a Mmchievoui One , Tam ficti pravique tenax guam conseta 
veri For our Author, as far as we are able to guess at his Meaning, he seems 
to intend her, in the main, for what we call Renown, or a fair and a great 
Reputation , as appears by the 28th and 29th Pages But having a very treacher- 
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0118 Memory, to which all great Wits are subject, in the very next Page, which 
18 the 30th, he confounds W with Slander and with Rumour. 

This Band dismiss'd, behold another Crowd 
Prejerr'd the same Request, and lowly bow'd. 

The constant Tenour of whose well-spent Days, 

No less deserv'd a pat Return of Praise 
But strait the direful Trump of Slander sounds. 

Thro’ the big Dome the doubling Thunder bounds. 

Loud as the Burst of Cannon, rends the Skies, 

The dire Report thro’ ev’ry Region flies, 

In ctyry Ear incessant Rumours rung, 

And gaih’nng Scandals grew on ev’ry Tongue 
From the black Trumpet’s rusty Concave broke 
Sulphureous Flames, and Clouds of rolling Smoke 
The pois'nous Vapour blots the purple Skies, 

And withers all before it, as it flies 

Kow we had heard nothing of Slander before, nor so much ag seen any Image 
of her, either on the Outside, or the Inside of her Temple By Slander hen* 
18 meant Fame then, making use of another sort of Trumpet, and another sort 
of Wind to blow ; which Two Trumpets this errant Wag seems to me to have 
borrow’d from the following facetious Lines of Humbrab 

Two Trumpets she does sound at once, 

Bui both of clean contrary Tones, 

But whether both with the same Wind, 

Or one before, and one behind. 

We know not, only this can tell. 

The one sounds vilely, tk’ othir well 
And therefore vulgar Authors name 
The one Good, Ih' other Evd Fame 

And these Two Lines of our Author, savour strongly of Hudibbas'b Trumpet 
behind 

From the black Trumpet’s rusty Concave broke 
Sulphureous Flames, and Clouds of rolling Smoke 

In the 34th and 35th Pages too, the Author seems to confound his Goddess 
with Slander and with Infamy 

In describing her Person, he tells you, that he follows the Ancient Poets 

Such was her Form, as Ancient Bards have told. 

Wings raise her Arms, and Wings her Feet infold, 

A Thousand busy Tongues the Goddess bears. 

And Thousand open Eyes, and Thousand hst’nnig Ears 

But by his Leave though, Visgil has shown her a great deal better than he 
has done. Virgil indeed has given her Wings, because he makes her a great 
Traveller, and so has given her Occasion to use them But Ovii), who confines 
her to her House, has given her none And pray. Sir, what Reason had our 
Author, who has confin’d her to her Temple, to give her Wings, only that he 
might coop her up like a cramm’d Fowl afterwards ? Virgil has given her too 
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a great many Bare, and a great many Tongues, because he makes her in her 
Travels, a great Babbler and a great Heark'ner ; so that m all Likelihood, one 
Tongue, and one Pair ol Ears, would have been often tyred. But Ovin, who 
makes all her News be brought home to her, thought, that like the rest of her 
Sex, she might be contented with One Tongue, and One Pair of Ears, and 
might Listen and Bable enough with those, to set the World together by the 
Ears. And truly, one would think our Author might have been of the same 
Opinion, since all her News is brought home to her, and her Votaries come 
in Tribes; and seem to me to speak like a Grecian Chorus, or an English Jury, 
each of them by their Eoreman. 

Vibgiij makes Pame the Equivocal Daughter of the Earth, the youngest 
Sister of the Gyants, and a vast and horrible Monster - 

Hlam Terra parens, tra vmlala Deorutn, 

Extremam, ut perhtbenl, Cceo Eitceladugm snronm 
Pfogemal, pedtbus ceterem iSf pemiabus alts, 

Monslrum korrendum, tngens 

This Authoi having given no other Pedigree to Fame, seems to acquiesce in 
ViBoii.’s And yet it seems, he has given for Handmaids to this Gyantess, this 
horrible Monster, that sprung at first from the Dunghill, the Nine Immortal 
Muses, the Divine Daughters of Juwtbb and Mnbmosvnb, and has trans- 
ported them from the Gentle and Poetick Climate of Greece, and placed them 
111 Bondage U]ion this Bock of Ice the Keason, I suppose, why they have 
lately produced such iile, servile Imitations, and such freezing Poetry. 

Page 36 

Beneath, in Order rang’d, the Tuncivl Nim, 

(Her Virgin Handmaids) still attend the Shnne 
WtH Eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they sing. 

For Fame they raise the Voiee, and tune the String 

One uould have thought that the Character that he himself gives of his Goil- 
dess, hud been sufficient to instruct him to avoid this Absurdity. I’or at the 
bottom of the 37th Page, he represents her without Justice, and without 
Discernment 

Some she disgrac’d, and some with Honours noitn'd, 

Unlike Successes equal Merits found 
Thus her blind Sister, fickle Fortune, reigns. 

And, undiscerning, watters Crowns and Chains 

And IS tins Monster, without Ju>tice, and without Discernment, made the abso- 
lute Mistress of the Muses, who have been hitherto always esteem’d the 
Righteous and Discerning Dispensers of Fame, and Bestowers of Immortality 
Must They bo preposterously made the Handmaids of a False and a Foolish 
Fame, and the Tools of her whimsical and inconsistent Censures? And what 
then, in the Name of Absurditv, must their Poets be? A Parcel of Fools and 
Nnaves, endeavouring to give Reputation to some who are like themselves 
and have neither the Will, nor the Discernment, to reward and to distinguish 
lU 
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Virtue and true Merit * As for this Author, his Muse, if he pleases, ^all be 
the Chamber-Maid, or the Kitchen-Wench of this False and Foobsh Fame. 
But as for the True Muses, they are the Divine Mistresses of True, Solid, and 
Lasting Fame, Mistresses in whom she lives, and moves, and has her very 
Being. 

But let us see by the Conduct of this whimsical Goddess, what fine Work 
this Author has cut out for the Muses. 

Fxrsi then. After he has taken Cate to place her Temple in the most difficult 
Situation imaginable, all manner of People, even the most Lazy and most 
Abject of Men, are admitted to it. Page 27. 

MtUu>n> of suppluinl Crowds the Shmie atlcnd, 

And all Degrees before the Goddess bend. 

The Poor, the Rteh, the Vahant, and the Sage, 

And boasiing Youth, and narrative Old Age 

Secondly, She takes Care to have the Images of Warriors carv’d on the out- 
ward Walls of her Temple. Page 12 

Here fabled Chiefs tn darker Ages born. 

Or Worthies old, whom Arms or Arts adorn , 

Who Cities rais'd, or lam’d a monstrous Raet , 

The fourfold Walls m breathing Statues grmi 

She takes Care to have the Statues of Warriors within her Temple Page 17 

WUhm, stood Heroes, uho thro’ loud Alarms, 

In Bloody Fields persu’d Renown tii Arms 
High on a Throne, with Trophies charg’d, I vnwd 
The Youth that aU things but Himself subdu’d 

By which Youth, he means ALEXANDButhe Great, and Ji uus CiBSAu follows 
him. But now, after taking all this Care to have their Statues without and 
within her Temple, in the Sist Page, slie very whimsieally turns all their 
Persons out of it 


A Troop came next, who Crowns and Armour a ore. 

And proud Defiance t» thevr Looks they bore 
For Thee, they cry’d, amidst Alarms and Strife, 

We sail’d in Tempests down, the Stream of Life 
For Thee whole Nations fill’d with Flames and Blood, 

And swam to Empire thro’ the purple Flood 
These Ills we dat'd, thy Inspiration men. 

And all that Virtue seem’d, was done for Thee aloiu 
Ambitious Fools ' (the Queen rcply’d, and frown’d) 

Be all your Acts in dark Oblivion drown’d. 

There sleep forgot, with mighty Tyrants gone. 

Your Statues moulder'd, and your Names unknown 

For God’s Sake, Sir, tell me, if you are able, why this mighty Respect for 
the Statues, and this strange Disdain for the Persons'’ And why that verj 
Reason given for rejecting the Persons, for which before she so highly esteem’d 
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the Statnes? For were not Alexandsk and JuuuB, the Two most Ambitious 
of all Mortals ? Oh I but Alexandeb and C^bab were Ancient Captains, and 
the Goddess rejects the Moderns. So that Ambition, it seems, was a Virtue in 
Ancient Captains, but is an unpardonable Crime in the Modem. 

What makes this more Whimsical and more Bidiculous, is, that m the 35th 
and 36th Pages, Persons ten times worse than these, are not only taken into 
the Temple, for the very same Reason, for which these in the 31st were turn’d 
out of it, but, after they are admitted, have their Request granted them. 

Last, those who boast of mtgktjf Muchtefs done. 

Enslave their Country, or usurp a Throne, 

Or who their Glory’s dire Foundation laid, 

On Sot/reigns ruin'd, or on Friends betray'd. 

Calm thinking Villains, whom no Faith eon fix. 

Of crooked Counsels, and dark Politicks • 

Of these a gloomy Tribe surround the Throne, 

And beg to moke Ih’ immortid Treasons known 
The Trumpet roars, long flaky Flames expire. 

With Sparks that seem’d to set the World on Fae, 

At the dread Sound pale Mortals stood aghast. 

And startled Nature trembled with the Blast 

Do me the Favour, Sir, to tell me, if you know, who it is that blows this Trum- 
pet’ And whether the Muses who blew it for the Learned, and the Virtuous, 
arc emplojed to blow it for these too’ And whether the Author pretends that 
these, by the Trumpet, arc made Famous or Infamous. 

In the 33d and 34th Pages, a Parcel of Fops are admitted into the Temple, 
who are Ten times more Contemptible, than the fore-mcntion’d Persons are 
Odious Nay, they are not only admitted, but are prais’d and applauded for 
their Vanity and their Lying. 

Next these, a youlhjid Train their Vows expresl, 

IPilA Feathers eroiend, with gay Embroidery drest 
Hither, they ery'd, direct your Eyes, and see 
The Men of Pleasure, Dress, and Gallantry 
Ours IS the Place at Banguets, Balls, and Plays, 

Sprightly our Nights, poUtc ai e all our Days 
Courts we frequent, where 'tis our pleasing Care 
To pay due Visit*, and address the Fair 
111 fart 'til true, no Nymph we could persuade. 

But still in Fancy vanquish’d ev'ry Maul 
Of unknown Dutchesses lend Tales we tell. 

Vet, would the World beheve ns, all were well 
Thi Joy let others have, and we the Name, 

And what we want m Pleasure, grant in Fame 

A pretty Fame, truly * when the very smartest of these Coxcombs, is sure to 
have his Name rotten before his Carcass When the Author introduced these 
Fellows into the Temple of Fame, he ought to have made the Chocolate-House, 
and the Side-Box, Part of it But what says Fame to this Petition? 

The Queen assents, the Trumpet rends the Skies, 

And at each Blast a Lady’s Honour dies 
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Thus these Coxcombs are not only prais’d and applauded for their Vanity and 
Ijying, but the Muses are made the Instruments of that Praise, and that 
Applause. 

In the 36th Page, another Parcel of the same Fops, are made Infamous and 
Contemptible, for the \ery same Beasous for which the others became, forsooth 
Henown’d 

Pleas’d ivtlh the strange Success, vast Numbers prest 
Around the Sknne, and made the same Request 
What you, she cry’d, unleam’d tn Arte to please, 
to your selves, and ev’n fatigu’d tnfft Base 

To pist Contempt, yc t/am Pretenders, fall, 

The Peoples Fable, and the Scorn of all 

And yet her Favourites, in the foregoing Page, had own’d the wime Defcit 
to her • 

Tn Foci, 'Its true, no Nymph tre could persuade, 

But still tn Fancy vangutsk'd ev’ry Maid 

But now. Sir, if the Author answers, that he prepar’d us for tliii-, iii tlu> 
Character that he gave us of Fame. Page 27. 

Some she disgraced, and some mth ITonoui cron >i d, 

Unlike Successes equal Merits found 

And that this is the Way of the World, which blames some, and applauds 
others, for the very same Qualities To this I reply, that this is absolutely 
false, that Persons indeed with the same Qualities, are some applauded, and 
other blam’d by the World , but then thev appear in very different Lights , 
and the World is far from taking them to have the same Qualities But for 
this impertinent Goddess, like the Satyr’s Guest, m the Fable, to blow Hot 
and Cold with the same Breath, is ridiculously provoking. 

I could take Notice here of an Inconsistency of an inferior Nature 

In Fact, 'tis true, no Nymph we could persuade. 

But still in Fancy vanquish'd ev’ry Maid, 

Of unknoum Dutchesses lewd Tales we tell. 

Yet, would the World bebeve us, all were well 

Now, how could these Coxcombs, all Coxcombs tho’ they are, fancy themselves 
so successful, when they own with the very same Breath, that they are a Parcel 
of Lying Rascals’’ 

But these. Sir, arc Peccadillos in this Author, and are so very numerous 
that if we should take Notire of all of them, we should never have done. 

In the 32d Page, ’tis hard to decide, whether the Author shows his Goddess 
or her Votaries, more whimsical : 

Then tatnt the smallest Tribe / yet had seen, 
l^lain V as their Dress, and modest was their Mien 
Great Idol of Mankind ' uw neither claim 
The Praise of Merit, nor aspire to Fame, 
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But safe tn Deserts from tk’ Applause of M en. 

Would dye unheard oft as we hx^d unseen 
'Tts all we beg thee, to conceal from Sight 
Those Acts of Goodness which themselves requite 

These worthy Persons had better have kept out of the Temple of Fame, than 
to have come upon so impertinent an Errand For what is the plain English 
of their Address to the Goddess® Why. they tell her, that they hate her, and 
despise her, and therefore beg of her, that she would grant their Request 
uhich IS to keep them in Obscurity 

'Tts all wc beg thee , to conceal from Sight 
Those Acts of Goodness which themselves requite 

Which IB ]U8t as pertinent a Petition, as it would be for them to pray to 
Oblivion, to render their Names Illustrious What follows is full as reasonable 

0 lei us still this secret Joy partake, 

T o follow 1 irlue, cv'ti for Virtue's sake ' 

Why, and so they might, in s})ight of her Divinity, that was absolutely in 
their own Power, whether she made mention of them, or not. 

To this sottish Request, the Goddess returns as Kenscless an Answer, which 
IS in Effect, That since they slight her, and contemn her, and give a pernicious 
Example to others to do the same , that therefore she will more nrdentlj resound 
their Praise, than that of her most ardent Votaries 

And live there Men who slight Immortal Famef 
Who then with Inciiuw shall adore our Namef 
But, Mortals, know, 'Its sliU our greatest Pnde, 

I o blase those Virtues which the Good would hide 

Which Two last Lines contain an Assertion, that is utterly false. For, gen- 
erally speaking, the Darlings of Fame, are the Ambitious and the Aspiring 
And ’tis with me an unquestion'd Truth, that a great deal of Wisdom, and 
Virtue, and extraordinary Merit, that would have been admir’d by all the 
World, if they had been known, ha\e gone silent and obscure to the Grave, 
only because they were not attended with Ambition. 

But now. Sir, the Author is about to leave the Temple of Fame, for the 
Temple of Rumour But before he does that, I shall make hold to ask him 
one Question, and that is. Why no Women have appear’d in the Temple of 
Fame''’ How will he answer this to his Mistress® He who begins this Poem 
so like n Termagant Lover® Page 8. 

As balmy Sleep had charm d my Cares to Rest, 

And Love il self uas banish'd from my Breast 

Or, How will he answer this, as a Gallant Person to the rest of the Sex® Are 
there really no Women who are worthv to appear in the Temple of Fame? Oh 
yes, divers, he says, but he thought he should affront the Modesty of the Bex 
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in showing them there But, methinks, he might have had the Address to 
make Fame or tlie Muses applaud them, lor being Worthy, and not Appearing, 
and so they had doubly applauded them For modest Merit, which is so engag- 
ing in our own Sex, is enchanting in the other Well 1 hut let us admit of this 
Excuse, as a just one, for his not introducing the Persons of the Female Sex 
into his Temple. But why were there none of their Statues there Why none 
of their Images on the outward Walls? Why should Fame and the Muses show 
so little Regard to the Merit of their own Sex ? Have there been no Women 
whom History has recorded worthy of that Honour^ To go no farther than 
our own Country, What does he think of the Ancient Boadicea, or the Modern 
Olorious Buzabkth? Or, if none but Foreign, as well as Ancient Heroins, 
can be esteem’d by him. What does he think of the Bravery of CniEUA, the 
Chastity of Luchetia, the Constancy of Porcia, and the Resolution and 
extreme Tenderness of Abkia'’ Heroick Virtue is certainly more Admirable 
in Women, than it is in Men, on account of the Defects in their Educations, 
the Tenderness of their Constitutions, and the extreme Violence of their 
Passions And therefore both Homer and Viuoii. introduced Female Warriors 
into their Poems, to render their Works the more Admirable 
But now. Sir, as we hinted above, tlie Author is about to be snatch’d from 
the Temple of Fame, that is, turn’d out of it, and thrust into the Temple of 
Rumour, by a Power, he says, unknown to him. 


This having heard and seen, some Pow'r uuknovm, 

Slrait chang'd the Scene, and snatch'd me jrom the Throne 


Now, Sir, this Power unknown will I bring him acquainted with. For I 
will engage, that upon his asking. Who art Thouf it shall make the same 
Answer, that the Spirit at Philippi did to Bbotus, upon liis asking the same 
Question, viz I am thy Evil Genius, who am order’d by JuriTEE, to turn 
Thee out of the Temple of Fame, from the Company of Wits and Warriors, 
and to thrust thee into the Temple of Rumout, there to converse with Projec- 
tors, Pettifoggers, Quacks, and Almanack-Makers, and the other Fantoms of 
a Day In the Temple of Fame, Thou wert, will it say, but a Mute and Impo- 
tent Spectator, but in the Temple of Rumour, thou shalt be an Actor. 

You shall have the rest by the first Opportunity 

I am. Sir, 

Tour, &c 


POSTSCRIPT 


U PON Reading the Remarks of Madam Dacibb, which I never saw before 
the Twelfth of this Month of February, the Deference which I pay to 
her good Sense, and good Taste, made me something diffident of Part of the 
Remark which I had made upon the 138th Verse of Mr. Pope’s Translation 
But as we have only the Assertion of Madam Dacibr, and as I bring Reasons 
for my Opinion , I shall lay both the one and the other before the Reader, and 
submit the whole entirely to his Judgment. 
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Madam Dacisb is oi Opinion, That AGAMEMNOif had a Passion for 
Chbysxib, but that he was restrain’d by Decency, from making any Declara- 
tion of it to the Army. My Opinion is. That Houbr makes him have no manner 
of Passion for her, but only a very high Dsteem , preferrmg the Accomplish- 
ments of her Mind and Person before those of Clytbmnbstea ■ and that the 
Beliictance with which he parts from her, proceeds from his Pride and his 
Avarice, and not from his Love If he had been passionately in Love with the 
Daughter, I should think, he would have had more Respect for her, than so 
grosly to affront her Father, for no other Cause than his Paternal Tenderness, 
and his Endeavour to redeem her Every Man in Love necessarily and natu- 
rally aims at Love reciprocal But the rudely affronting the Father, and threat- 
ning his very Life, is but an lU way of touching the Heart of a Daughter, so 
accomplish’d, and so careful!} educated, as he describes CllSYSEls. If Aoa- 
itmiifOTl had been passionateh in Love with CliaYSBis, that Love had been 
his predominant Passion, and would have lieen a Check to his Wrath, and 
his Pride, the Source of that Wrath, whiih we are told in the Beginning of 
the Poem, caus’d him to affront old Cnavsps If Love had been a Passion so 
predominant in him, he could never possibly have demanded an Equivalent 
for an Objei-t so beloved. In the Case ot Love there can be no Equivalent 
No passionate Lover i an lielieve there can be an Equivalent, even for one Hair 
of his Mistress 

A'um iu, quw tcnml dines Aeheemenee, 

Aut jtHiiffuts PhryffUB Mugdoma'< opet, 

Permularc vtlis cnne hycimnmt 
Plcnas out Ambum domost* 

If Hoher had made Love the Cause of Aovviismuon’s reluctant parting with 
CiiiiYSEis, and of liis demanding an Equivalent, he would have made Achilles 
reproach him with it, instead of upbraiding him with his Pride and his Avarice 
Thus have I laid before the Header the Opinion of Madam Dacikii, and the 
Reasons by whieh I defend my own. "Tis for Him to choose which he will 
espouse But let lus Choice incline to which Side it will, it must absolutely 
condemn the English Translator, who not only makes Agamemnon make an 
open Declaration of his Passion befo’-e the Armv, but shews him talking as like 
au Amorous Milksop, as the whining Hero of a Modern Fustian Trageilv 
But as the Remarks of Madam Daciek made me diiBdent of one Observa- 
tion, which I had made upon the late Translation of Homer, they gave me 
Courage to resume anothei, which I had rejected, notwithstanding that 1 
wanted not Reasons to support it, liecause I found my self almost singular in 
it, and that almost all the Inteipietcis were against me ’Tis an Observation 
upon the Fourth Line of the Translation 

The Souls oj mighty Chiefs UTitmely shin 

I could by no means think that this is the Meaning of Homer, because of 
Ihe Poet's Epithet IIoAAas. For if by mighty Chiefs, the Translator does not 


*Hoiut Lib n Ode 13 
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mfean those who commanded in Chief the Forces of Kingdoms and of Com- 
monwealths, I would fam know what he does mean^ But if he does mean 
those, it seem’d to me to be highly improbable, that many of those could be 
slam in Pour or Five Days and the Days on which the Qrecums and Trojans 
fought, from the Quarrel, to the Beconoilement of Achillbs and Agambmiton, 
were in Number no more And it appears to me to be almost impossible, that 
the Bodies of many of those Chiefs, could in Pour or Five Days, be left upon 
the Shore unburied, and a Prey to Dogs and Vultures. What the Original tells 
us, IS, That the Wrath of Achilles sent many of the Heroes before thetr Time 
to Hell. Where by Heroes, Hoheb appear’d to me, to mean the Grecians in 
general, who were at the Siege of Troy , which as it was a greater Compliment 
to his Country, as it was of most useful Instruction to his Country-men, by 
letting them know, that the very meanest of them, who ventur’d their Lives 
for the Common Good and Glory of Greece, were by that Action, exalted above 
the rest of Men, and placed at the very Top of their Species, so was it more 
agreeable to the Simplicity of the Heroick Times, when to constitute a Hero, 
there were requisite neither numerous Troops, nor Royal Dignity, nor Imperial 
Power, but Strength of Body, and Intrepidity of Mind, undaunted Bravery 
and a Contempt of Death, and a zealous affronting the most dreadful Dangers, 
for the Good of the Puhlick and of Mankind. For most of the Exploits of the 
Two greatest of the Grecian Heroes, Hbihtlks and Tiibsbits, appear to have 
been done by themselves alone 

But though I had these Reasons to support my Opinion, the Crowd of 
Interpreters, by being against me, made me grow diffident of it, and reject it. 
as I said above, ’till the Reading Madam Dscier’s Remark upon the Word 
YLpitav, gave me Courage to resume it 

The Reading of the Remarks of Madam Dacieii, and her elegant and just 
Translation, naturally oblig’d me to read over the Beginning of Mr Pope’s 
Translation again, upon which I found, that there are no less than Three 
gross Faults in the Seventh and Eighth Lines 

Since great AcHiuas and Aiuidib strove, 

Such was the Sov’retgn Doom, and such the Will oj Jove 

For, m the First Place, the Word since does by no means signify what the 
Translator intends it for, viz. Ever since the Time that , or From the Time 
that Since, by it self, can only signify. Seeing that, or Because that. In the 
Second Place, Achilles and Atrides strove, is not English, without adding 
how, or for what they strove , nor, if it were, would that be a Word fit to express 
a Quarrel between Two such Illustrious Enemies as Achilles and Aga- 
HEHNON , nor IS it by any means an Expression equivalent to that whieh 
Homes uses, Aiout^tijv eptoam The dearest Friends may strive. People strive 
at Football, or at a Match at Cricket But let us consider the Second Verse 


Such was the Sov'reign Doom, and such the WiU of Jove 
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If by The Sovereign Doom, the TranslKtor does not mean the Wtll of Jot£, 
I would fain know what he does mean? But if he does mean the Will of Jove 
by it, 18 not this Line made up of vile Tautology’ 

Thus has he been guilty of Five or Six gross Faults in the Compass of so many 
Lines, every one of which Mr Tickell has judiciously avoided m his Ingenious 
Translation, the first Ten Lines of which we shall lay before the Reader 

Achillbs fatal Wrath, whence Discord rose, 

That brought the Sons of Greece unuumbo'd Woes, 

0 Goddess, sing Full many a Hero's Ghost, 

TTas dnv'n untimely to th* Infernal Coast 
While in promiscuous Heaps, their Bodies lay 
A Feast for Dogs, and et/ry Bird of Pie a 
So did the Sire of Gods and Men fulfill 
Hu stedfast Purpose, and Almighty WM, 

What time the haughty Chiefs their Jars begun, 

Atbiobs King of Men, and Pklevs’ Godlike Son 

The Reader may see, that instead of Mr Foi-b’s All (he Grecian Woes, there 
IS in Mr. Tickell’s Translation, IJniiumher'd Woes Instead of The Souls of 
mighty Chiefs, there is in Air Tk'KFLl’s Translation Many a Hero’s Ghoit 
Instead of Pu to’s gloomy Deign, theie is in .Mr Tickell, The Infernal 
Coast Instead of Since great Achilles and Atridts strove, there is in Mr 
Tickell, What time the haughty Chiefs their Jars begun And instead of 
Such was the Sov' reign Doom, and such the Will of .Iove, which is in Mr 
Pope’s Translation, there is in the other Gentleman’s, 

So did the Sire of Gods and Men fulfill 
Hu stedfast Purpose, and Almighty WM 

Which last comprehensive Verse expresses Two oi the Attributes of the Deity, 
His Immutability, and his Omnipotence 

I have now strong Temptations upon me to give the Reader a View of the 
many and gross Errors that are to be found in the Preface to this Translation, 
and nothing could hinder me from doing it at present, but the want of Time, 
which I hope will not be always wanting But T cannot miss the Opportunity 
that offers it self of vindicating the Reputations of several worthy Gentlemen, 
whom he has maliciously aspers’d with their Favour to him, and their good 
Opinion of him, and his Works, which is the old Trick play’d over again, of 
writing an Encomium upon Himself, and putting other Peoples Names to it 
I have the Honour to be acquainted with most of these Gentlemen, and I have 
that Knowledge of their Merit and their Discernment, that I dare engage, 
they would have been better pleas’d, if he had represented them as malignant 
Writers and Fools, that is, as Persons who have a great Contempt for him 
and his Writings, than thev are with the undeserved Compliment which he 
endeavours to pass upon them, of their Respect for him, and their good Opinion 
of him and his Works Which puts me in mind of a Passage in the Second 
Act of the Plain-Dealer, where Novel and Lord Plausible are giving Characters 
to Olivm, of Manley, who over-hears them. 
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Nov You must know. Madam, tie has a fanatical Hatred to good Company • 
He can't abide me. 

L. Plaus 0 he not so severe to him, as to say he hates good Company For 
I assure you, he has a great Respect, Esteem, and Kindness for me. 

Manley That kind, civil Rogue has spoken yet Ten thousand times worse 
of me than t’other. 

Before I take my Leave of the Keader, I think fit to acquaint him, That as 
Folly IS contagious, by dwelling too much upon the Blunders of Mr PorE 
and the Censor, in the 1 6th rage of tins little Treatise, I made a considerable 
Blunder my self A fair Warning for People not to have too much to do 
with the Writings of these People The Mistake which I speak of, is in the 
Observation upon the Line, 

Murmuring they movf, ns when old Ottnn roan 

And this Mistake was coiisiderahU help’d on, bj the llcpetitions of TIombii 
T here are in the Second Iliad, from the (.illiiig of the Fust Council, to the 
breaking up of the Second, no less than I’liiee Similes, to illustrate the Motion 
of the Grecian Army, all taken liom the Motion of the Waies ot the Sea The 
First, from the Motion alone , and the Two others from the Motion, and the 
Noise that attends it Upon tiiriiing loo linstily irom the Censor, to the Origi- 
nal, without consulting the First Volume of the Traiislation 1 easily mistook 
the following Lines 

Murmuring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 

And heaves huge Surge's to the Irtmbhng Shorts 
The groaning Banks are burst with btllomng Sound, 

The Rocks remurmur, and the Deeps rebound 

I easily, I say, mistook these Lines for a Paraphrase ot the First Simile, which 
are indeed a Paraphrase of the Second, which is this 

Oi y dyopifp^e 

Adus ^w€ff<r€Copro ptiav Cvo. kqX KXitriitifp 
iro\v<ff\olffPoio BdXivfftit 

AlytaXw fuyiXia opapayti Si re irdvros 

Which IS thus in English Prose, 

The Grecians came rushing jrom Ihtir Ships and thiir Tints, billowing bke the 
Waves of a roaring Sea, uheu they are broke ugamst Iht Rocks oj the Short , and the 
great Deep resounds with tht Noise 

Here the Header may easily see, that the Mistake which I made, does by no 
means rectify that of the Translator, nor make the Absurdity one Jot the ]es=, 
of comparing a Murmur to a Roar, 
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I know very well, that the Favourers of the Translator may say, That the 
Latin Poets, and especially Vieoil, have often usurped the Word Murmur, 
to express a great Novse , as jSnetd. 1 

tilt indtgnanles magno cum murmure monlta 
Ctrcum clauatra jtemunl 

And again. Ibid. 

Inlerea magno mtsren murmure pontum, 

Emmdmque Kgemem senstt Nejtlunut 

And a Third time, in the same 

Unde per ora novcm vanlo cum mumivre morUts 
It mare proruplum 

They will say too, That ’tis lawful to introduce new Words from Latin, as the 
Latins did from the Greel Well, I grant this to he true, provided there be 
Necessity for it, and it be done sparing!} and discreetly. But the making 
Murmur to signify a great Noiie in English, is not to introduce a new Word, 
but entirely to change the Signification of an old one, and to make it have a 
Hreaiiing directly opposite to that winch Use has given it 

Quem penes arbttnum cst, & /us S norma loquendt 

Murmur has been always taken for a soft, a gentle, and an agreeable Sound 
and therefore to make it all at once signify a loud, a rough, and a frightful 
Sound, would not be hold, but rash But to begin to do this, by placing it in 
the same Sentence with another Word, and making it answer to, and agree 
with that Word, to which it has always liefore had a Signification directly 
opposite, 13 downright Follv and Impudence And thus the Translator of 
Homes has plac’d it. 

Murmuring ihry move, as when old Ocean roars, 

And heaves huge Surges to the trembling Shores 
The groaning Banks are burst with bellowing Sound 

What my Lord Hoscommox says of Words, is certainly true of the different 
Significations of them • 

Words m one Language ikgantlg us’d, 

Wdl hardly m another be excus'd 

And some which Rome admird in Cxasn’s Time, 

May wither suit our Genius, nor out Chme 

Now let us endeavour to gne a Reason, why the Word Murmur, which 
VlBOlL made use of more than once or twice, to express a great and a terrible 
Sound, can never be us’d in our Tongue, but in the Sense which it has so long 
obtain’d from Use, viz to express a soft and agreeable one. 

The Word Murmur, which is both Latin and English, consists of Two Vowels 
and Four Liquids , and of those Liquids. Two are N’s, the most sonorous Letter 
of the Alphabet, but wherever the W’ord ends with a Consonant, which it 
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always does m our Tougue, and sometimes iii Latin, those Liquids and Vowels 
so fetter and confine one another, that they cannot expand themselves, and 
exert their proper Sound. But wherever it ends in a Vowel, the Case is far 
otherwise, For there both the Liquids and Vowels exert themselves, and the R 
particularly becomes very sonorous Now ViRQiL. who is famous for adjusting 
his Sound to his Sense, for, as my l.iord Roscouuon' says, 

Subbme or Low, Unbounded or Intense, 

The Sound u aliil a Comment to the Sense 

ViBOlL, I say, wherever the Noun, or the Verb derived from it. ends in a 
Consonant, employs it there in our English Sense, to express a gentle and 
agreeable Sound, but where-ever it ends in a Vowel, there he employs it to 
express a great and a terrible one, excepting one Passage in the Tenth Book, 
where the Context, and a peculiar Epithet, determine the Word in the softer 
Sense. But even there the Word lifurmura expresses something that is Threiit- 
iiing, and consequently Dreadful We shall give Examples of both kinds and 
first for the Word when it ends in a Consonant. Eel IX 

Et nunc omne tibt stratum silet ceguor. Si ornnes 
Aspice, ventosi cectderiMt murmuns aura 

There is another Example of this in the First Qeorgirk 

Eece, superciho chvosi tramUts undam 
Ebcit tlla cadens raucum per hpina miiiinnr 
Saxa cut scattbnsque arenita tempi rat arm 

We have another Example in the Tenth JEntid 

Spumea semifero sub peclorc mmmurfif undn 

There is another in the Eleventh 

Siu saxa moranlin 

Cum rapulos amnes, clauso fit gurgUe inurmiit, 

Vicinerque fremunt npee creptfanfzbas uneiis 

And another in the Twelfth . 


SerpUque pet agmina murmur 

Let US now show by Examples, how he employs the Woid whenever it ends 
111 a Vowel. Behold how he speaks of the Fury of the Winds, in the First 
Book of the iEnets 

Hk vasto rex Aioias antro 

Luclantes ventos tempestatesque soimros 
Impi no premit, ac vtnculis Sf carccre frcenal 
lilt mdignantes magno cum muimurc moiitu 
Ctreum claustra fremunt 

A little lower he uses it to express the Roaring of a Storm • 

Interea magno nuscen murmure pemtum, 

Emusdmque hyemem tenstl Neptunus 
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And ’hs employ’d in the same Book to express the noisy Bage of a Torrent 

Unde per ora novem vaalo cum murmure monlK 
It mare proruptum 

’Tis used in the Fifth Book to express the Bellowing of Mount 2Etna . 

At /mum quottes mutat latut, intremere omnem 
Murmure Tnnacnam M ecelum evbtexere }umo 

"Tib twice used m the Fourth Book to express the Sound of Thunder 

Interta magno mucen munnurc ccelutn 
Inapit 

And a little lower in the same Sense 

Aitfucui lurcf an ‘r, gemlor citm fulmina torquee, 

Nrqutrquam horrrmuet ea’ctqur tn nubtbux tgnet 
Tcmficant ammoe, & mania jnurmuia miecentt 

In the Fifth Book to express the Shouts and Applause of a Multitude 
Magnoque vtr&m te murmure tolht 

But now. since in English neither the Noun nor the Verb derived from it, 
ever can possibly end lu a Vowel it never can be proper, for the Beasons ahove- 
mention’d to express any other Sense, than that of a soft and agreeable Sound, 
which it has always hitherto obtain’d Thus is this Translator equally con- 
demned both by the Keaaoii of the Thing, and by Use, which is the absolute 
Master of Languages, and by his ridiculous placing the Word, and making it 
agree with, and answer to Roar, to which it has always hitherto had a Significa- 
tion, as directly opfiosite, as soft is to loud, or agreeable is to dreadful. What 
I have said above, is enough to show, that it is impracticable to introduce it 
in our Language, in the .Sense in which Vikoil has just been shown to have 
sometimes us’d it Otherwise, the way of introducing it with Discretion, had 
been to place it with Words which express no Sound of themselves, but which 
by their Context and Connexion, should determine it to signify a contrary 
.Sound, to that which it has been hitherto always us’d to express ; which is the 
Method that Vibgil took with it 

Thus have 1 endeavour’d to show the Header, that this little Author, who 
has been lately so much in Vogue, has neither Sense in his Thoughts, nor 
Bnglish 111 his Expressions, and that Albxandxr Poes has sent as many Bulls 
abroad into the World, as ever did his Name-sake Pope Alexander. And 
now let him, if he pleases, have recourse to his old Method of Lyes and Slander, 
and print a Second Dr Norris’s Account. The Story is too long to be told 
at present; the Header who has Curiosity enough to be acquainted with it. 
may hear it from Mr Curll the Bookseller, by whom he will hear of a Pro- 
ceeding, so black, so double, and so perfidious, that perhaps a Villain who is 
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capable of brealdug open a House, is not capable of That. However, notwith- 
standing the Provocations which he has given me, I have for my own sake 
found no Pault with his Writings, but what I did believe to be really there, 
as knowing well, that Beaders do not judge by the Passions of Writers, but by 
their own Reason. But what my Reason has suggested to me, that I have, with 
a just Confidence, said, in Defiance of his Two clandestine Weapons, his Slander 
and his Poyson. 

FINIS. 



TO HENRY CROMWELL, ESQ; 
ON THE VIS COMIC A 


1717, 1721 


October 11. 1717 


SIH, 

W HEN I had the favour of a Visit from you the other Day, I was m 
a great deal of Pam, and had been so for a Day and a Night before 
you saw me, and continued so for the same space of Time after you 
left me, and then 1 voided a Stone about the bigness of a Pea, and so thanks 
be to God, have been ever since at Ease 

But what perhaps mav surjiri/e you, is this. That in the midst of all this 
Misery, I read over four Comedies of Terence, viz. The Eunuch, the Heautonti- 
morumenoi, the Adelpht, and ihe Phormto These I read over in the two 
Evenings of mv Illness, in the Cambridge Quarto Edition, a very convenient 
one lor a Person of my gravity, in a Winter’s Evening, tho’ he who had the 
Caie ot the Edition, iindeistood nothing of the Stage In the two Mornings 
ol ray Illness, I read over Mrs Darter’s Comment upon the Four Comedies, 
and upon tho Life of To cure writ by Suetonius. T have told you more than 
once, that when the Commentators had sometimes led me into a Bog, my own 
Common Sense had heli>’d to guide me out again You may guess what a 
deference I jiay to the Held of Commentators when you will see by what follows, 
that I have the Assurance to contradict Monsieur Le Fevre and Mrs. Dacter 
his Daughter, for uhose Learning, Judgment, and hue Discernment I have 
always had a singular llegard and Esteem 

You know very well, Sir, that Suetonius in the latter end of his Life of 
Terence, liiis mention’d some Verses of Julius Ccesar, in which that Emperor 
calls Terence a Demy Menander, and complains that the Vis Comica was want- 
ing to that Comick Poet 


Tu quoque, Tu in simmis, O dimidiate Menander 
Pom ns, & mcnlo, pun Sermonis Amator, 
Leiabus alq, utinam scnplu adpmcla joret vu 
Comica, nt (rqaalo inrlus pollerrt Honorc 
Cum Gnrcis, n<q, in hoc dispectus parte jaceres 
I’num hot maccror, & Dolco libi deesse Terenli 


Mrs JJacier in her Ilcmarks ujioii that part of the Life says. That it was the 
Opinion of her Father Monsieur Le Feire, that by the Vis Comica, Ccesar 
meant the Passions, from which Opinion the Daughter dissents for the two 
following Beasons First, Because the Passions me natural and essential to 
Tiagedy, but incidental lo Coiiicdv. Secondly, Because it is impossible to 
liresene the Characters, as Terence has admirably done, without making them 
Speak upon occasion with as much Passion as that occasion requires , which is 
not only justly, but very finely observ’d And, Indeed we find that the Passions 
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in Terence, upon great su'Tpnzes are eztreatn lively and strong. And irben 
Hoi ace tells us in bis Art of Poetry, that Comedy sometimes usurps upon 
Tragedy, and has Passions vhich are next to Tragical, He brings bis Example 
from the Heautonhmorumenos of Terence. 

hilerdum latnen, (t vocem Comaedia toUtl, 

Iratwique Chremct iumido Dehtigat ore 

But the Explication which Mrs Dacter her Self, gives of the Words of 
Caesar, is not a jot better than her Father’s For by Pm Comtca, says she, 
Caesar meant the Vivacity of the Action, and the tying and solving the Knot 
of the Intrigue, which is wrong, for two Heasons. First, Because these both 
belong to Tragedy as nearly as they do to Comedy And, Secondly, Because, 
if Caesar had understood by his Pw Comtca, what Mrs. Dacter thinks he did, he 
could never have cull’d Terence a Demy Menander For Terence, having the 
Business of two of Menander’s Comedies in one of his, and the Qrectan Comedi 
being of as great a length as the Roman, Terence must consequently hav(‘ 
more Intrigue, and a greater Vivacity of Action than Menander, and conse- 
quently, if Caesar, by his Vts Comtca, had meant the Intrigue, and the vivacity 
of Action. He would have nominated Terence, a Double, instead of a Demy 
Menander 

But since I have Declared my self not at all satisfied with either the Father’s 
or the Daughter’s Explication, you mav perhaps expect that I should give mv 
own. I shall do it with Submission, but upon this Condition, that if I am in 
the wrong, you and your Commentators shall set me right. 

I am apt to believe both from the Terms, and the lieasou of the Thing, that 
by the Pw Comtca, must be meant something Comical and peculiar to Coincdv 
For the chief Force of any kind of Poem, must consist in that which makes 
the Characteristick of it, and which distinguishes it from all other Poems 
As the chief Force of Tragedy must proc-ced from the moving Compassion and 
Terror strongly, and the Chief Force of Epiek Poetry from the exciting .Admi- 
ration, Powerfully, so the chief Forte of Comedy must consist in exciting 
Laughter. By the Pw Comxca, then tan never be meant the bare Vivacity ol 
the Action, and the tying and solving the Knot of the Intrigue, which is loiu- 
mon to both kinds of Dramatick Poetry, as has been observ’d above, but the 
lively Bidicule resulting from the Intrigue, the Bidicule of the Incidents, and 
especially of the Catastrophe, which yet is but a jiart of the Pts Comtca, for 
there is likewise the Kidicnlc of the Characters proceeding from their several 
Humours, and the Pleasantry of the Sentiments and of the Dialogue. When 
Caesar therefore says, that Terence is but a Demy Menander, what does he 
say, but that Terence had turn’d four or five of Menander’s Comedies into 
Latin, and lost half the Bidiculc and the Pleasantry of that Athenian Poet, 
in Translating him That this was Gmsar’s Meaning is plain to me, not only 
from the Beason and the Nature of the Thing, which has been shewn above, 
but from the great Delight which Caesar took in the Rtdtculwn, and the great 
Encouragement which he gave to the Mimes of Labenus and Pvblvus Syrus 
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which were low Farces, compos’d on purpose only to make People Laugh ; as 
likewise from the Method which Terence took in his Versions ■ For taking two 
of Menander*a Flays into one of his, he must of Necessity leave a great part of 
hie Dialogue behind him, and by consequence, a great part of his Pleasantry 
So that the same thing happen’d to Menander formerly, which has befallen 
Uoltere in our Days Several EngVush Authors have translated Farts of him, 
bnt not one of them has enter’d into that miueti which is the purest Source 
of hie Pleasantry, (as indeed it is of Pleasantry m general) for what the 
French call namete, which is a charming Simplicity, dictated by pure Nature, 
IB almost always Original For there is something in it so easie, so free, so 
flowing and so natural, as flies the restraint of a Copy 1 do not pretend to 
aay, that there was none of the navuete of Menander in Terence, but I may 
venture to say after Cteaar, that there is not above half of it, and consequently, 
not above half his Pleasantry, tho’ at the same time, I believe that tliere is 
more of this Quality in Terence, than ever there was in a Copy , and if the 
God of Laughter does not always, attend upon Terence, Venus and the Oraces 
neyer leave him ’Tis my humble Opinion, that there is no Dialogue extant in 
any Language, which has half the Charms of the Terentmn Dialogue; what 
comes nearest to it, is that of Etherege in Sir Fopltng Flutter. I, who have 
been acquainted with Terence above forty Years, am now more delighted with 
him than ever And sure that Beauty must be no common Charmer, in whom 
Time shall discover new Graces, and whom long possession, renders more 
desires ble 

Thus have I given you my Sentiments If what I take to be the Sense of 
Cassar, be not your own, I desiie you would set me right. 

I am, Wc 


2U 
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To S\r Rich ABU Sti.ele, 

Patentee of the Theatre tn Drury-Lane 

SIR, 

T HO’ at the tinip of writing this, I nm almost overwliplmVl lioth witli 
Sickness and (iiief, jet I cannot forbear making a just Complaint to j’ou 
for your being the Occasion of both these, either by actually breaking 
your Word with me, or being jierfectly passive while your Managers broke it , 
ivliich, if it has not reduc’d me to immediate Necessity, yet has brought me 
within the Danger of it, and consequently within the Apprehension of it, which 
18 as grievous almost as the Thing And that this Complaint is but too justh 
grounded, you your self will acknowledge, when I have laid my Case before you 
which 1 shall do in as few Words as I can 
It was upon the 27th of February, 171 J, that I receiv’d a Letter from Mr 
Booth by j’our Direction, and the Direction of the Managers under you. desii- 
ing me to dine at your House on the 28th, and after Dinner to rend the Tragedv 
of Conolanus to you, which I had alter’d from Bhnke'ipear Yon cannot but 
remember. Sir, that upon reading it, the Play with the Alterations was approi’d 
of, nay and warmly approi'd of, b\ lour self, Mr Cibber, and Mi Booth, (the 
other Manager was not there) and that Resolutions were taken foi the acting 
it in the beginning of this Winter Now I appeal to your self, if any Dramatick 
Performance could be more seasonable in the beginning of a Winter, when we 
were threatned with an Invasion from Sweden on the North, and from S/miiii 
on the West, than a Tragedy whose Moral is thus exprest in the lust Lines of 
the Play 

— Th(y who Ihro' Ambition or Rciwngr, 

Or imptouH tiitcrcat join vnth h'ortign Fora, 

7” (ippida or to dialroy thiir native Country, 

Shall find, hke Conolanus, aoon or late 
From their jH’rfidioua Foreiyn Fnetida their Fate 

1 am sure. Sir, 1 need not tell one of jour Understanding, that this Moral 
IS so apparently the Foundation of the Diamatiik Action, and must appear to 
every Spectator and Reader to be so truly the genuine Result of it, that if 1 
had not said one Word of it, every Reader and Spectator would have lieen able 
to have suggested so much to himself. 

Well, Sir ! when the Winter came on, what was done by your Deputies'* Why, 
instead of keeping their Word with me, they spent above two Months of the 
Season in getting up All for Love, or the World well lost, a Play which has 
indeed a noble first Act, an Act which ends with a Scene becoming of the Dig- 
nity of the Tragick Stage But if Horace hud been now alive, and been either 
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a Keader or Spectator of that Entertainment, he would have passed his old 
Sentence upon the Author 

Infehx opens summ& qma ponere tolum 
Nesaet 

F or was ever any thing so pernicious, so immoral, so criminal, as the Design - 
of that Play ? I have mention’d the Title of it, give me leave to set before you 
the two last Lines 

And Fame to late Poslenly shall tell, 

No Lovers bv^d so great^ or dy'd so veil 

And this Encomium of the Conduct and the Death of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
a Conduct so immoral, and a Self-murder so criminal, is, to give it more Force, 
put into the Mouth of the High-Priest of fits, tho’ that Priest could not but 
know, that what he thus commended, would cause immediately the utter De- 
struction of his Country, and make it become a Conquer’d and a Roman Prov- 
ince Certainly never lould the Design of an Author square more exactly with 
the Design of White-Hall, at the time when it was written, which was by 
debauching the People absolutely to enslave them 

For, pray Sir, what do the Title and the two last Lines of this Play amount 
to in plain English ’ Wli^ to this, that if any Person of Quality or other shall 
turn away his Wife, his louiig. affectionate, virtuou„, charming Wife (for all 
these Octavia was) to take to his Bed a loose abandon’d Prostitute, and shall 
111 her Arms exhaust his Patriinoiiv, destroy bis Health, emasculate his Mind, 
and lose his Deputation and all his Friends, why all this is well and greatly 
done, his Itiiine is his Commendation And if afterwards in Despair, he either 
hangs or drowns himself or goes out of the World like a Rat, with a Dose of 
Arscnick or Hiiblimate wliv ’tis a great and an envied Fate, he dies nobly and 
heroically It is, Sir. with extrenm Reluctance that I have said all this For 
I would not be thought to affront the Memory of Mr Dryden, for whose 
extraordinary Qualities no Man has a greater Veneration than my self. But 
that all Considerations ought to give Place to the Publick Good, is a Truth of 
which >ou, of all Men, 1 am sure, can never doubt 

And can you believe then, after having recommended Virtue and Publick 
Spirit for so many Years to the World, that you can give your Subalterns 
Authority to preach up .^dulterv to a Town, whiih stands so little iii need of 
their Doitniie” Is not the Chastitv ot the Marriage Bed one of the ihief 
Incendiaries of Publick Spirit, and the Frequency of Adulteries one of the 
chief Extinguishers of it , a( coidiiig to that of Horace 

Foeeunda culpee secula, nuplias 

Pnmiim mqmnavere, & Genus, Ct Domos, 

Hoc Fonie denvata clodcs 
In patriam populumque fliixU 

For when Adultery’s become so frequent especially among Persons of Condi- 
tion, upon whose Sentiments all Publick Spint chiefly depends, that a great 
many Husbands begin to believe, or iierhaps but to suspect, that they who are 
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called their Children are not their own ; I appeal to you. Sir, it that Belief or 
that Suspicion must not exceedingly cool their Zeal for the Welfare of those 
Children, and consequently for the Welfare of Posterity. 

As I had infinitely the Advantage of All for Love in the Moral of Cono- 
lanus, I had it by Consequence in the whole Tragedy , for the Conolanus, as 
I have alter’d it, having a just Moral, and by Consequence at the Bottom a 
general and allegorical Action, and universal and allegorical Characters, and 
for that very reason a Pable, is therefore a true Tragedy, if it be not a just 
and a regular one , but ’tis as gust and as regular as I could make it, upon so 
irregular a Flan as Shakespeat^s • Whereas All for Love having no Moral, and 
consequently no general and allegorical Action, nor general and allegorical 
Characters, t an for that Reason have no Pable, and therefore can be no Tragedy. 
'Tis indeed only a particular Account of what happen’d formerly to Anthony 
and Cleopatra, and a most pernicious Amusement 
And as I had the Advantage m the Merit of Conolanus, I had it likewise 
in the World’s Opinion of the Merit and Reputation of Shakespear in Tragedy 
above that at Mr Dryden For let Mr Dryden’e Genius for Tragedy be what 
it will, he has more than once publickly own’d, that it was much inferior to 
Shakespear’e, and particularly in those two remarkable Lanes in his Prologue 
to Aurenge-Zehe 

And when he heart lua Godlike Romans rage, 

He in a juit Derpair wmM quit the Stage 

And in the Verses to Sir Godfrey Kneller 

Shakespear, thy Gift, I place before my Sight, 

H’llk Awe, / osfc his Blctmng ere I wnie, 

With Reverence look on his majestick Face, 

Proud to be lets, but of hie Godlike Race 

And the same Mr Dryden has more than once declar’d to me, that there was 
something m this very Tragedy of Conolanus as it was writ by Shakespear, 
that IS truly great and truly Roman , and I more than once answer’d him, that 
it had always been my own Opinion. Now I appeal to you and your Managers, 
if it has lost any thing under my Hands. 

But what IS more considerable than all this, your Deputy Lieutenants for 
the Stage have ten times the Opinion of the Advantage which Shakespear has 
over Mr Dryden in Tragedy, than either I or the rest of the World liaye Ever 
since I was capable of reading Shakespear, I have always had and have alwa\s 
exprest that Veneration for him, which is justly his due, of which I believe 
no one can doubt, who has read the Essay which I publish’d some Years ago 
upon his Genius and Writings. But what they express upon all Occasions, is not 
Esteem, is not Admiration, but flat Idolatry. 

And lastly, I had the Advantage of the very Opinion which those People had 
of their own Interest in the Case. They knew very well that it was but twelve 
Years since All for Love had been acted And they were likewise satisfied, 
that from its first Run as they call it, to the beginning of this last Winter, it had 
never brought four Audiences together At the same time there was no Occa- 
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8ion to tell them, that the Conolanvs oi Bhakespear had not been acted in 
twenty Tears, and that when it was brought upon the Stage twenty Years ago, 
it was acted twenty Nights together. 

And now. Sir, I shall be oblig’d to you, if yon will acquamt me, for what 
mighty and unknown Beason, the Conolanue, notwithstanding yours and their 
warm Approbation of it, notwithstanding your Words solemnly given to act 
it, as soon as it could conveniently be brought upon the Stage this Winter, 
notwithstanding the Merit of the Play it self (I speak of Bhdkespear’s part of 
it), notwithstanding the World’s and their own Opinion of the superior Merit 
of Bhakespear to Mr Dry den in Tragedy, and their very Opinion of their 
own Interest in the Case, nay notwithstanding the esact Seasonableness of the 
Moral for the Service of King Oeorge and of Great Britain, which above all 
things ought to have been consider’d by those who call themselves the King’s 
Servants, and who act under his Authorit} I say. Sir, I should be extremely 
oblig'd to you, if you would tell me what powerful Reason could so far pre- 
lail over all those I have mention’d, as to engage them to postpone the Corto- 
lanus, not only for All for Loie, but likewise for that lamentable Tragick 
Farce Cmzar Borgia, from which no Body expected any thing but themselves ; 
and a Comedy after it call’d the Masquerade, from which they themselves 
declar’d they expected nothing 

March 86. 1719 

I am, Ac. 


To Judas Iscabiot, Esq-, 


On the present State of the Stage. 

Sib, 

I Have been about to write to you every Post for these ten Days, but one Acci- 
dent or other has still diverted me , but I shall now make more than amends, 
for Ingentem tibi Epistolam Impingam 

If I had had the greatest Inclination imaginable to accept of the Invitation 
which you sent me by your Familiar, yet something has happen’d which would 
have been a Just, tho’ a Ridiculous Impediment. For I had given my word to 
go another way, m order to pull a certain Beast out of a Ditch, who had fal’n 
into it, thro’ a more than Bestial Stupidity, which engag’d him to look upon 
things above him, instead of grazing and following the Instinct of Nature. 
But to speak plain English, and return to your Invitation; who could have 
expected any such thing, from one who had so barbarously abandon’d his old 
Acquaintance, who had never so much as once m Twenty Years miss’d an 
opportunity of serving him, and abandon’d him contrary both to Friendship 
and Politicks. For a Man who deserts his Fnend m an Affair in which ’tis 
reasonable that he should espouse him, does two Things at once to his own 
Disadvantage. For first, he shews the World that he has no Body’s Interest at 
heart but his own, which Indifference the World, as soon as it perceives it, 
will be sure to return in Kind Secondly, he gives a pretty convincing Proof, 
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that he has not Capacity enough to understand his own Interest, for he who in 
any Point that is reasonable is deaf to his Friend’s Interest, is certainly blind 
to hiB own Now what Dependance can I have on a Person who make it evi- 
dent to me, that he neither cares for my Interest, nor understands his own 
If you had laid aside the Alteration of Conolmns for better Plays, there had 
been a plausible Apology for your Breach of Promise But to sacrifice me to 
Fools, was Impudent as ’twas Barbarous I have read the noble Stuff which 
you have acted this Winter, all but Bustns, which was not publish’d uhen I 
left the Town But some Persons, whom I have seen in this place, tell me there 
IS a Bape in it. If that is true, it has a Fault in it for which nothing can make 
Atonement A Bape is the peculiar Barbarity of our English Stage Neither 
Grecutns nor Romans would suffer it, nor can the French at present bear it 
The very Apprehension of a Bape, tho’ the thing did not follow it, damn’d the 
Theodore of Corneille , which, if you will belieie Monsieur Uedehn, is one of his 
best Tragedies I would fain know from you, who have had a twenty Years 
Experience of the Stage, for what Beason the Women, who will sit as quietly 
and passively at the Ifelation of a Kape in a Tragedy, ns if they thought that 
Bavishing gave them a Pleasure, for which tliey have a just Apology, will start 
and flinch like unback’d Fillies, at the least Approach of Rem to Re in Comedy, 
unless that Approach happens to be made in the House of Bondage I have been 
sometimes apt to entertain a Suspition, that ’tie not the luscious Mutter which 
disturbs them in Comedy, but the secret implicite Satire upon the Sex For a 
Woman in Comedy never grants the last Favour to one to whom she is not 
marry’d, but it pioclaims the Man's Triumph and her Sluiiiie It always shews 
her Weakness and often her Inconstancy, and sometimes her Fraud and Per- 
fidiousuess But a Bape in Tragedy is a Panegyrick upon the Sex For there 
the Woman has all the Advantage of the Man For she is suppos’d to remain 
innocent, and to be pleas’d without her Consent, while the Man, who is ac- 
counted a damn’d Villain, proclaims the Power of Female Charms, which 
have the Force to drive him to so horrid a Violence But to return to the other 
Plays, which you acted this last Winter I hai'e read two Comedies without 
one Jest in them. But jou will say, jierhaps, that the Plav-lTouse was tliroiig’d 
for eight or ten Days together at the Bcpresentation of these Comedies , per- 
haps so But then, if it was so throng’d at the Bepresentatioii of damn’d Plays, 
I hope my Kars will no more be stuiiii’d with the Noise of tlie Improvement of 
a general Taste, and that for the future no Consequence will be drawn from the 
Numbers of an Audience to then Capacity For the veiy same Beason that the 
Builder’s Trade, the Carjienters and the Joyners are so very much improv’d , 
for the very same Beason that so many fine Houses, so many beautiful Streets, 
so many stately Squares, and, as it were, whole Towns are building in your 
North-West Suburbs, for that very same Beason is your Theatre crowded A 
Penetration that comes far short of Conjuration, may suffice to shew, that the 
Numbers of the Nobility and Gentry of the Town, and consequently of their 
Dependants, are exceedingly augmented by some great Events which have 
happen’d of late Years, mz the Bevolution, the Union with Scotland, the Be- 
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turn of our Armiea from the Contiueut, and the King’s Accession to the Crown. 
But as for the ImproTement of a general Taste, 'tis so great a Blunder, that it 
could never be thought of among considerate People. ’Tis improv’d indeed 
with a vengeance, ’tis refin’d in a glorious manner! improv’d as the Taste 
of a Green-sickness Girl, who leaves palatable Meat for Charcoal, refin’d as 
the Taste of an Hysteiick Woman, who is cherish’d by a Stink, and sickens 
at a Perfume ; or as the Taste of a modem Letcher, who, like a Swine, prefers 
a Sirreverence to the finest thing in the World The ingenious Diversions, 
which they follow’d this Winter, their Masquerades, their Italian Farces, and 
their French Tumblings, cannot chuse but shew the great Hefinement of their 
Taste. If the general Taste were improv’d, two things would certainly follow, 
good Plays would be writ, and damn’d ones would i ot be endured But Shake- 
spear’s Plays you will say were crowded, and Tom. D’Urfey’e neglected this 
Winter Be it so 1 shall shew you in my next, that the Generality of an Audi- 
ence. in spight of their Practict, have it both m their Heads and their Hearts, 
to value I’otn U’Urfey, and to despise Shahi spear 

lliinipton-Coiirt. 

3 1 lam. 

Your, &c 


To J ['DAS ISCAKIOT, £sQ , 


Oil the Degeneracy of the I'ubltcl Taste 

Sin, 

ABout the middle of the last Month I sent you a long Letter, in which I 
eiideinour’d to shew the Extravagance of that Opinion, that there is at 
this time among us an Improvement of the general Taste, with relation to 
Poetry and the lielles I,ellres And 1 promis’d in my next to shew the Error 
oi the Falucy of those, who pretend to maintain that Opinion from the crowded 
Audiences at the Itepresentation of Shalcespear’e Plays, and the thin ones at 

tliose which were writ by Mr U y I promis’d to shew that notwithstanding 

this Practice of the present Frequenters of the Play-House, they have it both 
in their Heads and their Hearts to value Mr D’Urfey and to despise Shake- 
spear, that neither their Approbation nor their Contempt is their own, but 
assumed and borrowed, and that they approve by Vogue and by Fashion, as a 
late noble Poet has told us 

Their private Wish obeys the publtck Voice, 

‘Twuct Oood and Bad Whimsey decides, not Choice, 

Fashions grow up for Taste, at Forms they strike. 

They know what tiuy would have, not what they like 

I promis’d to shew, that the one of these Authors has been esteem’d, and 
the other contemn’d by Men of Sense so long, that the Approbation of the one, 
and the Contempt of the other, is come at last to make an Impression on the 
Rabble, when I mention that IVord, I do not mean such a Rabble as yon have 
sometimes on the Stage at Julius Cwsar or at Corwlanus, but such a Babble as 
is but too often beheld in your Pit and Side-Boxes 
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A very great Part of those who pretend to be in Love with Shakespear, if he 
were now living, and his most celebrated Plays were to be acted De novo, with- 
out a Cabal, without Character or Prepossession, wou’d Hiss and Damn the 
very Things of which they are now the fashionable Admirers, which seems 
plain to me from this very Beason, because the modern Plays which they most 
approve of, are the very Reverse of Shdkespear’e, with respect either to his 
Excellencies or his Faults. 

ShaJceapear is very justly celebrated for the Truth and Justness of his Char- 
acters, for the Beauty of his Sentiments, for the Simplicity and Dignity of his 
Dialogue, and for his moving the Passions powerfully by the meer force of 
(Mature. But the present Spectators of Tragedies approve of those most, in 
which the Passions are mov’d least. They will endure no Modern Tragedy, 
in whose principal Character Love is not the predominant Quality Kow Love 
predominating in the principal Character, too often falsifies and confounds 
tliose Characters, and by Consequence but too often destroys the Beauty of 
the Sentiments, because no Sentiment can be beautiful, which is impropei in 
him who speaks it. Besides, there are not three of our modern Tragedies, which 
have any thing like those Sentiments which abound in Shahespeai , Sentiiuents, 
which, at the same time that they shew Sagacity and Penetration, are easie, 
j'ust, and natural 

The modern Headers and Spectators of Tragedies will endure no Tragedy 
which has the Simplicity and naivete of Shakespear's Dialogue , a Simplicity, 
wherever the occasion requires it, attended with Force, and Dignity, and Pomp, 
and Solemnity Instead of that noble and natural Dialogue, they are for a 
flatulant Style, in which the Poet puts the Change upon himself, and speaks 
almost always himself, instead of making his Characters speak 

But as the Headers and Spectators of Modern Tragedies approve of those 
most, which are the very reverse of Shakespear’a with respect to his Beauties 
and Excellencies, so they declare very loudly against his Faults. The Faults of 
Shakespear, which are rather those of the Age in which he liv’d, are his per- 
petual Hambies, and his apparent Duplicity in some of his Plays, or Tnplicit^ 
of Action, and the frequent breaking the Continuity of the Scenes The present 
Spectators declare against this, in appearance, but at the same time approve of 
this Multiplicity of Action in some Modern Plays, concealed by a Jumble and 
a Confusion which is incomprehensible and altogether unintelligible Another 
of Shakespear’e Faults is the Length of Time employ’d in the carrying on his 
Dramatick Action. The present Spectators are extreamly shock’d at this in a 
modern Tragedy, but at the same time approve of those in which the Unity of 
Time IS preserved by offending all Common Sense. 

If a Modern Poet in one of his Tragedies should shew any Thing like Shake- 
apear^B Rambles, should introduce a Tragedy upon the Stage, which should 
begin in Europe and end in Asia, like the Moor of Venice, that Play would be 
exploded and damn’d with very great Damnation But the Modem Spectators 
of Tragedies greatly esteem and are fond of those, in which the Unity of Place 
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IB preserv’dj sometimes by whimsical comick Absurdities, and sometimes by 
dreadful and prodigious ExtrsTaganciea. 

From all this I conclude, as I said before, that the Spectators of modern 
Tragedies, having the greatest Esteem for those, which have least of Bhake- 
spear’a Excellencies, and declaring loudly against his Faults, would damn 
ShaJeespear, if bving 

Nor can I believe that several who pretend to be passionate Admirers of 
Milton, would treat him if living m any other manner for the following Beasons. 

Because they are so fond of nothing as of that soft and effeminate Bhyme, 
which makes the very Reverse of the Harmony, and of the manly, and powerful, 
and noble Enthusiasm of Milton 

Because the Generality of Poets and Wits his Contemporaries did not esteem 
him, tho’ they were by no means inferior in Understanding to his pretended 
living Admirers Willmoi Earl of Roehrater never so much as mention’d him, 
in his Imitation of the Tenth Satyr of the first Book of Horace. When he 
came to imitate that Passage, Forte epos Acei. ut nemo Vanus duett, instead 
of Milton he names Waller And when that noble Peer was some Years after- 
wards ask’d by Dr Burnet, since Bishop of Salisbury, for which of the Mod- 
ern Poets he had most Esteem, he answer’d without the least Hesitation, for 
Boileau among the French, and Cowley among the English Poets Mr. Rymer 
m his first Book of Criticism treated the Paradise Lost with Contempt, and the 
generality of the Readers of Poetry, for twenty Years after it was published, 
knew no more of that exalted Poem, than if it had been writ in Arabick 
Mr Dryden in his Preface before the Stale of Innocence, appears to have been 
the first, those Gentlemen excepted whose Verses are before Milton’a Poem, 
who discover’d in so publiek a Manner an extraordinary Opinion of Milton’a 
extraordinary Merit And yet Mr. Dryden at that time knew not half the 
Extent of his Excellence, as more than twenty Years afterwards he confess’d 
to me, and as is pretty plain from his writing the State of Innocence For 
Mr Dryden, in that Poem, which is founded on tlie Paradise Lost, falls so 
infinitely short of those wonderful Qualities, by which Milton has distinguish’d 
that noble Poem from all other Poems that one of these two Things must be 
granted , either that Mr Dryden knew not the Extent of Milton’a great Quali- 
ties, or that he design’d to be a Foil to him. But they who knew Mr. Dryden, 
know very well, that he was not of a Temper to design to be a Foil to any one. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you that the Approbations and Cen- 
sures of the Generality of an Audience are deriv’d from Sentiments which are 
not their own, and which are the Effects of Authority, and not of Reason. 
When Men who are, and are esteem’d. Persons of more than ordinary Judg- 
ment, have declar’d themselves from time to time, during a Century, or half 
a Century, concerning Poems Dramatick or others, those Dedarations are the 
Cause, that other Persons at length, being guided by the Light which is held 
out to them, fondly imagine that it was kindled by that Particle of Heav’nly 
Fire which they fancy to be within them. But the numerous and violent Cabals, 
which ar«* form’d to support or decry Dramatick Writings, may serve instead 
of a thousand Arguments to convince the most obstinate, that there is no such 
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thiuf; as a general Taste among us. It being absolutely impossible that great 
Numbers of Persons of a fine Discernment and a true Taste should conspire to 
extol a Blockhead at the Expence of a noble Art, at the Expence of their own 
Reputation and the Reputation of their Country, and consequently at the Ex- 
pence. in a good measure, of that Country’s Power and Interest You and 
your Brethren, who are the present Managers of the Play-House, hare of late 
very justly shewn the extremest Contempt for the general Taste, pretending 
to set off damn’d Plays, by the glare of new Habits. Which Conduct of you, 
the Emperors, and Kings, and Princes of the Drama, recalls to my Remem- 
brance what Boccaltn says of some Princes of Purnasaus. They had half ruin’d 
themselves, says that merrj Italian, by the Expence they had been at to pre- 
serve and perfume Sirreverences Yet still, says he, the more Cost they were at, 
and the more Sweets they bestow’d upon them the more damnably their Con- 
serves stunk in the Nostrils ol all who had really Noses Pethaps, if you take 
the Word in the most diffusive Sense, there iicvei nas a general good Taste 
for Poetry, among any People in the World, if ^ou except the Athi'mans. But 
there never was so general a one in England as there was in modern Fiance and 
Haig, before the Opera and some other Things debauch’d it in both those 
Countries 

There has not one great Poet appear’d in France since the beginning of 
Cardinal Richheu's Ministry, but he has been protected and encourag’d, and Ins 
Merit, as fast as it could spread, has be<‘n generally acknowledg’d. 1 wish I 
could as truly affirm the same thing of England. The great Qualities of Mtlton 
were not generally known among his Countrymen till the Paradite Lost hud 
been publish’d more than tliiitv Years But when that admirable Poet was 
among the Italians, the Oreatness of bis Genius was known to them in the 
very Bloom of his Youth, even thirty Years before that iiuomparable Poem 
was writ, witness the Epigram of Sehaggi, an Italian Poet, of which Dryden’s 
Epigram which is under Milion’a Picture is nothing but a Paraphrase 

Gra'Cia Mceomdem, jactet stbi Roma Maromm, 

Anglia MiUonum, joclal ulrique parem 

Nay, SalsiH, a Roman Poet, sacrifices the very Honour of his Country, that 
IS, of modern Italy to him, by preferring the lialuin Poetry of Milton even to 
that of Tasso 

Cfde Mcles, cedal depressd MoxHui urnd 
Sebetus Tasmm destnal usque loqui 
At Thamcm tnclor cunctis Jerat altior midiis, 

Nam per Te, M tUo, par Inbus unus eral 

And Oiovanm Baptista Manso, a Noble Neapolitan, who had been the intimate 
Friend of Tasso, and the great Patron of Mtinno, while they were living, gives 
extraordinary Commendations to Milton, tho' he was then but a Youth among 
them, as appears by his Latin Verses addrest to that nolile Ilaluin, 

Ergo ego Te Chus, Of magni nomine Phcebi 
Manse paler, jubeo longum salvere per aivum, 

Missus llyperbareo luvems peregnnus ab axe 
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Mtlton had then been so far from writing the Paradise Lost, that he had never 
80 much as thought of that Subject, but iiad at that time determin’d, after his 
Betum to England, to write an Epick Poem upon the Exploits of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Bound Table, as appears by the same Verses to Manso 

Arthurumque etiam sub Terrta heUa moventem 
Dicar/if alque uivteltB socutli ftedere mensee 
Magnanimoi Heroan, et (o modo Hpmius adml) 

Frangam Sazoutcaa Bntonum sub marie phalanges 

Thus, you see, the Italians, by his juvenile Essays, discover’d the great 
and growing Genius of Milton, whereas his Countrymen knew very little of 
him, even thirty Years after he had publish’d among them the noblest Poem 
in the World 

But as the general Taste of England tould be never said to be good, it 
was never so bad as it is at prebent, a certain Proof of which, is, that Writings 
both Dramatick and others wer* never so infamous as they now are And Taste 
and Writing always keep Pace v. ith each other. When Shalespear first appear’d 
among ua, the Geiiernhty of his Readers and his Spectators were much better 
able to judge of him than they are at present Because, as he was a very natural 
Writer, and they were without Prejudice, without Prepossession, and without 
Affectation, and witliout the Influence of a Coxcoimcal, Senseless Cabal, they 
were at Liberty to rcienc the Impressions which Things naturally made on 
their Minds 

llampton-Court, 

May 25 1710 


To Sir RiciiAun Steele 


Declaring the Beacons for which I publish'd the two Volumes of 
.Select Wobks 


SIR. 

I Heie send you by the Bearer, seieral Pieces in Verse and Prose, writ 
formerly by me, and lately printed in two Volumes, but I send them not 
without a double Design on you For first, I desire that you wou’d have the 
Goodness to oblige your Managers to make me some Becompence this Winter 
for the Wrong which they did me the last. Secondly, I desire that you will give 
me leave to say something concerning the Pieces contain’d in these two Volumes, 
and more particularly concerning the Motive which oblig’d me to write the 
chief of them at the first, and to publish them lately together, which I shall 
do with Pleasure to one who has done so much Good in the same Cause in which 
most of them were writ 

Several of the Pieces in Verse and Prose, and three of the Plays, were 
writ in the Cause of Liberty The narrative Poems of greater Length were 
all of them written upon Oreat and Publick Occasions, and were design’d as so 
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many Fanegyricks upon those Illustnous Persons whose Ureat and Heroick 
Actions had made them Benefactors to Great Britain and Liberty. 

It has always been my Opinion, that a free Nation can never be too zealous 
in maintaining their Liberties, because we have been taught by too many fatal 
Events, that ttey have at last been often lost by the Security and Corruptions 
of those who had for several Centuries enjoy’d them Witness the ancient 
Grecians and Romans, and the ancient and modern Spaniards and French 
But whenever the Liberties of a great Nation are in manifest Danger, there 
all the several Members of it, who are not abjectly base, will use their utmost 
Efforts in defending them The Liberties of Great Britain have in our own 
Memory been in so much Danger, that they have been twice in thirty Years 
retrieved from immediate Rum, first by the Revolution, and secondly by the 
Accession of Emg George to the Imperial Crown of this Island, but even now 
they by no Means appear to mo to be entirely secur’d 

Since the Revolution, things appear to have been strangely revorst in Great 
Britain with regard to Liberty In four or five Reigns immediately preceding 
the Arrival of King William of Immortal Memory, the Court was for Arbi- 
trary Power, and the People appear’d strenuous for Liberty But since that 
time, the Court has for the most part oontended for Liberty, and the People, 
I mean too great a Part of them, have declar’d for Slavery Now, if ever we 
should come to be under a King, who wou’d sacrifice his Protestant Dissenting 
Subjects to the High-Church Clergv, we should quickly see whether the Lib- 
erties of a Nation are most secure, when a eonsiderable Part of the People 
(who are their natural Guardians ) are resolv’d to defend, or determin’d to 
resign them In the mean time. Sir, it must be acknowledg’d, to the immortal 
Honour of the present King, that by endeavouring to secuie the Dissenters Irom 
such a Treatment in time to come, he is taking the most effectual Method to 
immortalize Liberty. 

Thus, Sir, have I acquainted you with the only Motive of writing the chief 
of these Poems, which was the Apprehension I had of the Danger, which the 
Liberties of my Country were in, and consequently the Liberties of the Chris- 
tian World, of which ours are the strongest Bulwark I wrote them not then 
as one who espous’d a Party, hut as a Lover of my Country, and one zealous 
to promote the Happiness of Great Britain. I have been so far lioni having anv 
ambitious Aims or any sordid Views of Interest, that I have been contented to 
see several of the jiublitk Rewards engross’d by some who are luko-warm, and 
by others who are Jacobites in Whig Cloathmg, while I have remain’d very poor 
in a very advanc’d Age But one Thing indeed I have sometimes been apt to 
think exceeding hard, and that is, that these lukewarm Persons, and these 
Jacobites in Whig Cloathmg, should be suffer’d to make use of the Power 
which they have acquir’d by their Ealshood, to the utter Rum of one who has 
behav’d himself all along with the utmost Sincerity in the noblest Cause of 
Liberty 

Thus, Sir, have I laid before you the Motive which engag’d me to write 
the greater part of the Pieces which are contain’d in the two Volumes. I shall 
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now shew you, how the same Motive obbg’d me to use my Endeavours to pre- 
serve them, if they should appear worthy of it, and consequently to pubbsh 
them m the two fore-mention’d Volumes. It was m October, 1716, that I desir’d 
a Bookseller to collect them for me I thought that after so much Time had 
pass’d since the writing them, I should be capable of forming as true a Judg- 
ment my self of them, as any other Person whatsoever, who has no better Judg- 
ment in Poetical Matters than I have, or that the Precept of Horace, nonum 
premat w m annum, must be false and vain. 

Upon a very slow and deliberate Perusal of them, 1 could not but condude, 
that with all their Faults they were not altogether depriv’d of that noble Fire, 
which alone can make them pleasing, nor of that Justness and Solidity which 
alone can make them lasting T believ’d that if thev weie publish’d together, 
they might be able one Day to do some Good to the publick, and no Discredit 
to me 

And I was the more encourag’d to venture on this Publication, because. Sir, 
you may he pleas’d to remembt.r, that they had been favourably receiv’d by 
the most illustrious Persons of both Parties for their Judgment in Poetry, 
and their Knowledge of the Belles Lettres, by the late Earls of Oodolphm and 
Halifax, Mr Maynwaiing and others among the Whigs, and by the present 
Duke of Bucleuighani and ray Lord Lansdown among the Tories And if any 
Temptation could make me vain, it would be the favourable Opinions of the 
last two Noble Persona, because as their Judgments iii matters of Poetry are 
iiiiquestion’d they can never be suppos’d to be partial to one, who has all his 
Lifc-timc appear'd \ei\ zealous in contrarv Principles to those of a Parti 
ivhich thev bi some have been suppos’d to favour My Lord Lansdown, by mak- 
ing me a Present so noble, as never has been made bv a Subject to any Author 
now living, sufficiently declar’d that nhat I had writ had not been altogether 
displeasing to him And ’tis to the warm Approbation which the Duke of 
Buckingham gave to the Poem on the Battel of Blenheim, that I owe the 
Honour of being first known to the late illustrious Earl of Oodolphm, whose 
good and great Qualities, and the Benefits which Great Britain receiv’d from 
his good and his wise Administration, make me pioiid to own him for the first 
and greatest of my Benefactors. 

Thus. Sir, I found Encouragement to preserve these Pieces, and especially 
the Poems writ in the C.uise of Liliertv But I was convinc’d at the same time, 
that the only wav to preserve them would be to publish them togellior. They 
were in a great maiiv different Hands, and some of them in the Hands of such 
who were mortal Enemies to the Cause in which thev were written Some of 
them had been very incorrectly printed. The very Subject which ought to rec- 
ommend them to all Englishmen, as well as the Harmony without Rhyme in 
several of the Poems, made some of them for the present less pleasing to above 
half the Readers of Poetry Some of them that had once appear’d with Ap- 
plause seem’d to have been forgot For all things of late Days have been 
manag’d by Cabal and P.irty , and there seems to have been a Conspiracy in the 
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Commonwealth of Learning, among Foola of all Sorts, to exalt Folly at the 
Expence of Common-sense, and make Stupidity triumph over Merit in the 
very Dominions of Wit, which has been one of the Causes why Things are 
reduced to that deplorable State upon our British Parnassus. Apollo and the 
Muses seem to have abandon’d it, disdaining that their Divinities should 
honour a Place with their Songs, where Fools and Pedants, Buffoons, Eunuchs 
and Tumblers have so often met with Applause 

Who could have thought, if he had been told twenty Years ago, that ho 
should outlive Tragedy and Comedy, that he had been promis’d a Life of not 
quite twenty Y^ears’ Yet ’tis very plain that the Promise had extended no 
further . such is the Power of Cabal and Party 

I have all along had a great Aversion to the making a Party, or the entring 
into a Cabal, and have sometimes look’d upon it with TIorrour and sometimes 
with Contempt Who that has Common-sense ran forliear laughing, when he 
sees a Parcel of Fellows, who call themselves Wits, sit in Combination round 
a Coffee Table, as Sharpers do round a Hazard Table, to trick honest Gentle- 
men into an Appiobation of their Works, and bubble them of then 
Understandings ^ 

And yet I have all along known, that nothing in the greatei Poetry can 
grow immediately popular without a Cabal or Parts T have a long time been 
convinced, that the more sublimely any thing is wTit in Poetry, and the nearer 
it comes to Perfection, the longer it will lie before it grows popular, without 
such a Cabal , because the more sublimel) it is writ, and the nearer it comes 
to Perfection, the more it is rai-’d aljove the Appreheii-ioiis ot the Vulgar. 
And yet notwithstanding tins Knowledge, I have all along resolv’d to have no 
lleputation, or to owe it to my Writings 

Thus, Sir, you sec the lieasons, why the Writings that make up these two 
Volumes, or at least the greater Part of them, had been in danger of being 
lost, if I had not taken Pains during ray Life-tirae to correct and publish 
them together. There is one more Beasou remaining, and that is, the Malice 
of those People whom the World calls Poets, whose Hatred ] have been proud 
to incur, by speaking bold and necessary Truths m the behalf of a noble Art, 
which they have miserably abus’d by their vile Poems, and their more vile 
Ciiticisms. And yet ’tis from these People that the foolish Iteadors of Poetry, 
which are nine Parts in ten, take their Opinions of Poets and their Works, 
little believing, or once imagining, that these Persons are of all Mankind 
the very worst qualify’d to judge of then own Art us hiiviiig neither the 
Capacity, nor the Impartiality which arc requisite for the judging truly For 
it will be found, generally speaking, that Poets, Painters, and Musicians, arc 
capacitated less than othei Men to judge of Poetry, Painting and Mustek. This, 
I must confess, may appear to some to be so bold a Paradox, that I shall en- 
deavour to make it out both by Beasou and Authority, tho’ I know very well 
at the same time, that You can make no Doubt of it. The Generality of Poets, 
Painters and Musicians, are such by the meor Power of a warm Imagination. 
And ’tis very rarely tliat a strong Imagiuatiou and a penetrating Judgment 
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are found in the same Subject. We need go no further than Boileau to hear 
that a celebrated Poet is often a contemptible Judge. 

Tel excelle a Rimer qia Jugc aottemenlf 

Et tel »’<sl fait par see Yen distingaer dans hi mile, 

Qm javuns du Lucain n'a dtsttngtuS Vtrgtle 

As for wliat relates to Painters, 1 shall content my self with the (litation of 
a llcmark from the ingenious and judicious Author of the Observations upon 
Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, translated by Mr Dryden ’Tis the Fiftieth Ee- 
mark, upon these Words of Mr Dryden'i Translation, ‘As being the Sovereign 
Judge of his own Art.’ 

This Word, Sovereign Judge or Arbiter of his ctni Art, presupposes a 
Painter to be fully instructed in all the Parts of Painting, so that being set 
as it were aboi e his Art, he may be the Master and Sovereign of it, which m 
no easte Matter Those of that Profession are so seldom endow’d with that 
supream Capacity, that few of tnem arrive tf be good Judges of Painting- 
And I should many times make more account of their Judgment who are 
Men of Sense, and yet hare never touch’d a Pencil, than of the Opinion which 
l« gnen by the greatest pari of Painters All Painters therefore may be call’d 
Arbiters of their own Art, but to be Sovereign Arbiters belongs only to know- 
ing Painters 

What is said b> this ingenious Gentleman of Painters, is exactly true of 
Musicians For wIikIi I have the Opinion of more than one Master among 
them, and as to the Tiuth of this Observation with relation to Poets, I have 
s.iid enough ,ibo\e 

But ns Poets are not oiiiahle. so neither are they impartial Judges I speak 
of those who are onh Ehiniesters For a great Master is for the most part as 
inipaitial as he is knowing, lint for the rest, the Beaders of Poetry would do 
well to eoiisider. th.it if a Mistress who is courted by a great many passionate 
If mils, should ask am one of them his Opinion of the rest, ’tis ten to one that 
he would prefer him most, whom he esteem’d least, and whom he believ'd least 
ciipahle of getting that ilistress from him 

Thus, Sir, haie J acquainted you with the Motive whieh oblig’d me to write 
the gt-eater Part of these Treatises, and whieh afterwards engag’d me to pub- 
lish them 111 the two Volumes, wlmh you will receive with this I hope I shall 
not be thought tioublc*soine, if in a secyind Letter I say something in particular 
of the Pieces both in Verse and Prose However these two Letters will at least 
eoii\iiic*e ^ou of tlie good Opinion which I have a long time entertain cl both of 
jour Disceiiiment and aoui Inipartialitv 
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I am, STE, 

Your most Humble and 

most Obedient Servant, 

JOHN DENNIS 
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1720 

My Lord, 

I Take the Libort\ to Dedicate to Your Grace The Invader of hts Country, 
which IS the C ortolan us of Skahespear alter’d hy me And I have presum’d 
to do this without asking Your Leave, because this is a Dedication of an 
extraordinary Nature, and an Application to Your Grace for Justice, in a 
Cause that is determinable by Your Grace alone, by vertne of Your OflBee, 
as all Causes of the like Nature, ever since I could remember, have been 
decided in the last Appeal by Your Grace’s Predecessors. 

My Lord, Coriolanus throws himself at Your Grace’s Feet, in order to 
obtain Justice of You, after having received as injurious Treatment from the 
petulant Deportment of two or three Insolent Players, as ever he formerly 
did at Rome from the Brutal Bage of the Babble. He has been banish’d from 
our Theatre by the one, thro’ a mistaken Greediness of Gam, as the other 
formerly expell’d him from Rome thro’ a groundless Jealousy of Power. 

My Lord, when I tell the World that Conolanus has been unjustly banish’d 
from our Theatre by two or three Insolent Players, I am sure all those will be 
apt to believe me, who will reflect with Indignation and Disdain, that that 
Roman is not the first Nobleman whom they have audaciously dar’d to exclude 
from thence And 1 hope this provoking Keflection will oblige Your Gb\cb to 
vindicate Your own just Bight, and the Crown’s undoubted Prerogative 
If the Concern which I have in this Cause were the only thing in Question, 1 
should make a fionseience of giving Your Grace any Trouble about it But, 
my Lord, ’tis a Cause of far more extensive and more important Consequence 
’Tis the noble Cause of Your Country, in which Your Grace has been so 
Active and so Suetessful and in which this Play was alter’d , ’tis the Cause of 
Dramatick Poetry, the Cause of the Brtltsh Muses, and of all those whom 
They vouchsafe to inspire ’Tis Your Grace who is to determine whether these 
shall Flourish for the future, and do Honour to Great Britain, and consequently 
to augment, in some measure, the Interest and Power of Your Country, or 
whether the best Professors of the noblest Art, and the Art it self, must die 
’Tis Your Grace who is to determine, whether Gentlemen who have great 
Capacities, who have had the most generous Education, who have all their 
Lives had the best and the noblest Designs for the Service of their Country, 
and the Instruction of Mankind, shall have their worthy Labours supported 
and render’d efllectual to the great Ends for which they intended them, or 
whether they must all be sacrific’d to two or three Insolent Actors, who have 
no Capacity, who have had no Education, who have not the least Concern for 
their Country, who have nothing in their Heads or in their Hearts but low 
Thoughts, and sordid Designs, and yet at the same time have so much Pnde. 
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and 80 much insupportable Insolence, as to dare to fly in the Face of the greatest 
Persons in England. 

I will now lay the Matter of Pact before Your Gbace, by which I believe 
you will very easily Discern, that there was a Conspiracy from the beginning, 
between the three Members of this separate Ministry, as they are pleas’d to call 
themselves, for the Destruction of this Play, They were engaged to Act it the 
last Winter by their Words solemnly given, and the acting of it then had been 
most seasonable, when the Xation was in the nneasy Expectation of a Double 
Invasion from Sweden on the North, and from Spam on the West of England. 
Instead of keeping their Words with me, they Postpon’d a Play, that was writ 
in the Cause of their Country, in the Cause of their Sovereign, whose Servants 
as well as Subjects they call themselves, for the most Absurd and Insipid Trifles 
that ever came upon any Stage They began the Winter with preaching up 
Adultery to the Town by the Mouth of a Dramatick Priest They ended it 
much after the rate at which the_> began it, by teaching Ladies how they may 
Cuckold their Husbands without the Apprehension of a Discovery; as if any 
License, or any Patent, would bear these People out in Debauching the 
People, or as if such a Practice were not sufRcient to disannul any Patent. My 
Lobd, in the beginning of this Winter they began to rehearse the Play, after they 
had dispos’d some of the Comick Parts to Persons who were wholly unfit for 
them , and maim’d two of the principal Tragick Scenes to that Degree, that I 
could hardly know them After about five Weeks Behearsal, the tenth of 
Novemher was fix’d for the Acting the Play. I could not prevail with them 
to put it off for a Week longer, notwithstanding it was most apparently their 
Interest more than nunc , because there was a daily Expectation of the KINQ’s 
Arrival, My Lokd, when the Tenth of November came, these three Beligious 
Persons were, to the wonder of all that heard of it, attack’d with Scruples of 
Conscience They were inform’d that it was the Third Day of a Young Author 
at the other House, and it would be Cruel, it would be Barbarous to have my 
First Day upon the other’s Third Thus did these good-natur’d Gentlemen take 
an occasion from a pretended Tenderness to exercise a real Barbarity. My 
IjORD, 1 was very easily prevail’d with to put off the Play, but little thought, 
at the same time, that they design’d to put it off for a Day only I was very much 
surpriz’d when I found bv the Bills, that the Play was to be Acted the very 
next Day, and that consequently Frxday was to be my Third Day Now, My 
Loan, Friday is not onlv the very worst Day of the Week for an Audience, but 
this was that particular Friday, when a Hundred Persons who design’d to be 
there, were either gone to meet the KING, or preparing here in Town to do that 
Duty, which was expected from them at His Arrival. 

Thus, My Loud, did these good, human, tender-hearted Managers take an 
occasion to exercise a real Barbarity upon their old Acquaintance, to whom 
they and their Stage are more oblig’d than to any Writer in England, from a 
pretended Tenderness to one who is a raeer Stranger to them, and from whose 
Success they could expect iiotliiiig but the lessening of their Gain. My Lobd 
21 
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the Play was Acted on Wednesday the llth to an Audience of near a Hundr^ 
Pound, for so much they own'd to me It was favourably received by the 
Audience. There did some Malice appear twice, but it was immediately drown’d 
by the utmost Clamours of Applause On Thursday the Play was Acted again 
to an Audience of between Fifty and Threescore Pounds. And on Friday to 
an Audience of between Sixty and Seventy Pounds Considering the Dis- 
advantages under whieh we lay, here were fair hopes for the future And on 
Friday, ^ter the Play was done, these tender-hearted Managers caus’d another 
to be given out, to the Astonishment of the Audience, the Disappointment of 
those who had reBcr\’d themselves for the Sixth Day, and the Retrenching 
three parts in four of my Profits, and this contrary to an Ancient Rule, which 
has been always observ’d till now by those who have at any time had the Govern- 
ment of a Playhouse, and that is, never to give over a new Play which is favour- 
ably received by an Audience as long as it brings Charges And, My IjOHD, 
nothing can lie more reasonable and equitable than the Observation of this 
Rule For since the Poet ventures his Interest in his Plav, which is sometimes 
his All, and Ins Reputation into the bargan, which is his Hope of future Gain, 
can any thing be more Just, than that the Masters or Managers of a Play-house 
should venture their Gam upon a probable prospect of future Profit, the loss 
of which for two or three Nights they will hardly feel, rather than bv laying 
down a Play abruptly, absolutely rum the Author, who perhaps has done his 
part to please 

Now, my Lobp, J appeal to Your GuacB. if here was not a fair Prospect of 
Success for the future The Play had been acted three Nights together, to a 
Hundred, to Sixtv, and to Seventy Pound The Play was reieiv’d the first 
Night with Applause The KING, and the Court, and the Parliament, were 
all coming to Town But notwithstanding all our reasonable Expectation, the 
Managers gave out another Play insolently declaring, that no Play was worth 
their Acting any longer than it brings a Hundred Pound Now, my Lord, 
they cannot but know that several Plays which have been but indifferently 
follow’d the first Days, have afterwards come to be admir’d Plays, and to bring 
crowded Audiences The best Play which can be writ by an Author who has 
not a Cabal, will hardly bring a Hundred Pound upon the second and fourth 
Nights, and the worst that can be writ by a Poetaster who has a Cabal, may 
do a great deal more As long us the publick Taste is so vitiated as it is at 
present, bad Plays arc like to be more crowded than good ones So that, by 
their own Declaration, as long as these Persons have the Management of the 
Play-house, there can be no Improvement of the publick Taste , good Writers 
are sure to be discourag’d, and the Art of the Drama, in a little time, is certain 
to be lost, and the Art of Writing is sure to be followed by the Art of Acting 
For great Actors are not to be made but by Original Parts, and as ’tis an 
eternal general Rule, that a Copy has neither the free Spirit nor easy Grace 
of an Original, so the Copy of a Copy is still more faint, and the several 
succeeding Copies grow weaker still the further they descend from the Original, 
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till all Life and all Besemblance comes at last to be lost. But it any one happens 
to object to him, that when a young Man who has a Talent for Acting comes 
to Act a Part of which he has seen neither the Copying nor Original Actor, 
that Part is to him an Original one To him I answer, that most of onr Poets 
having had either the Address or the Weakness (I leave it to Your Grace to 
determine which) to write to the Manners and the Talents of some particular 
Actors, it seems to me to be absolutely impossible, with Submission to Your 
Obaoe’s Judgment, that any Actor can become an admirable Original, by 
Playing a Part which was writ and design’d for another Man’s particular 
Talent. 

Thus have I laid before Your Grace the Reabons why the Conduct of the 
present Managers must destroy the very Species if Dramatick Poets and 
Players And these Reasons, which I hope are clear in themselves, are confirm’d 
by infallible Experience It being evident from Pact, that all our principal 
Dramatick Poets and Players ha\e lieen form’ll while onr Theatres were under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Regnla'ion, and that both Writing and Acting have 
gradually fall’ll off, since the Plavers have pretended to exclude him from his 
Jurisdiction over them And, my Lord, ’tis a melancholy thing to consider, 
that there is not at present in Great Britain one promising Genius, or promising 
Actor, grow iiig up for the Stage 

As every Branch of Poetry in England must fall with the Dramatick, theie 
being here no (onstant visible Encouragement for Poets, but what is deriv’d 
from the Stage, I appeal to Your Gbace, whether it is worth while, to turn 
Poetry, which is the noblest, and perhaps the only Original Branch of the 
lirilixli Learning, out of the Nation, only to advance the Lucre of three Actors 

Thus, Mv Lord, have 1 laid this Cause betore Your Grace, not vnthout 
flattering my self that 1 have fully made it apjiear to You, that I have been 
uh’d with extreum Injustice by the Managers of the Play-house Before this 
Play came upon the Stage, it had the Approbation of some of the very best 
Judges in England^ who are ao, and are universally acknowledg’d to be so, 
and who are too exalted both by their High Stations, and the Greatness of 
their Minds, to say a thing to me, which they did not think I have had this 
Plav long enough bv me to form as true and as sure a Judgment of it my self, 
as any one can do who understands Poetical Matterb no better ‘han my self. 
And as a Man who is ojiprest is allow’d to speak Truth in his own behalf, I 
humbly conceive, that nothing comparably to it has been piodiiced at the 
Theatre in Drury-Lnne, since these People hud the Management of it, not 
excejiting Mr. Cibber’s lleroick Daughter, who, for ought 1 know, may be 
more Hcroick than the Daughter of Come Me, but there is this remarkable 
Difference between them, that Corneille’s is Beautiful and Spiritual, and 
Mr. Cibber’s Ugly and Insipid 

My Lord, I humbly beg Your Gbace’s Pardon, for speaking these few 
Words in my own behalf, which I do not absolutely despair of obtaining, 
when I consider that Cibber has lately employed thirty Pages in his own 
fulaom Commendation 
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Lobo, the Mention of this Player naturally bnnga me to another thinj 
which Your Giucn is now to determine, and that la, whether this is not only 
but the Cause of Pramaticlc Poetry it self, of all the Writers, and of all 
the Lovers of it I hope I have made it appear, that all these join with me 
in this Petition to Your Obace for a Redress of intollerable Grievances, which 
none but the KING and Your Ohacb can Redress, that wc who have scorn’d 
to be Slaves to our Princes, may be no lou^r subject to the ridiculous Tyranny 
of our own wretrhed Creatures, our own Tools and Instruments, that They 
may no longer set up for Judges in their own Cause, which JBngltehmen would 
never allow to their Kings, that They may no longer usurp a Government, 
which they have neither Capacity, nor Equity, nor Authority to support, and 
of which Your Gbace is the Lawful Monarch How glorious will it be for 
Your Gbace to Protect and Preserve so noble an Art, and the only reasonable 
publick Ihversion that ever was vet invented ' And how much will it endear 
Your Grace's Name and Memory to all the Writers and Lovers of Dramatick 
Poetry, both present and to come ' My Losn, as all those Persons will be highly 
pleased with an Alteration in the Management of the Stage, they certainly 
expect it from Your Gracb’s Beneficem-e, from Your Love to Your Country, 
from Your Knowledge and Love of Letters, and from the Greatness of Your 
Mind. 1 am, 

My LORD, 

Your Grace’s 

most Obedient, and 

most Humble Servant, 

John Dennis 



THE CHARACTERS AND CONDUCT OF SIR JOHN EDGAR, 
CALL’D BY HIMSELF SOLE MONARCH OF THE STAGE 
IN DRURY-LANE; AND HIS THREE DEPUTY-GOVER- 
NORS. IN TWO LETTERS TO SIR JOHN EDGAR 

1720 

To Sir .Tohii Edgai 

DiruU, tpdtfical, mutai Qriadrata rotuvdi^, 

Qtutd pelttl spemtl, repeht quod nttpcr omxat, 
jEntuat, Of uita* Duconvemt ordine Tolo Hor 

Sir John, 

T he World has a long Turn- wondei'd that >ou, who have so many Years 
endeavour’d to pass lor » Person of the greatest Probity of the Age, 
sliould Lonstaiitlv chuse to go by an Aim, which is almost always an 
infallible Sign of u Knave But notwithstimdiiig youi setting forth in Disguise, 
duiing this Season of Maiqueradei, I no sooner took up your Paper, but I 
found several as distinguishing Marks of your Mnid, as your Black Peruke, 
and vour Dusky Countenance are of your Right Worshipful Person The 
Pedantry of your Motto, the Singularity of your Style, which has a Smack 
of Ttperaruvi, as Ltvy’a had of Patavintty, your impertinent Praise of your 
Son. your diffuse Description of him, of his Person, his Parts, his Address 
(id popultis curat acxhcet) and above all, that Charactenstical Stroke of Vanity, 
where you tell us, that you are very well entertain’d in an Assembly, where 
those who HI other Conversations pass lor fine Gentlemen, and fine Ladies, 
would be uninforra’d Savages, all these denote you to be a certain Person, 
whom the King has graciouslv vouchsaf’d to Knight . and who has since with 
wonderful Goodness, Modesty, Wisdom, and Gratitude, bewail’d in Publick, 
that his Majesty has been so Gracious 

Well ' mv dear Knight, tliou seest I have found thee out, and having found 
thee to lie my old Acquaintance, I may make a little more free with thee, than 
if thou wert a meer Stranger. Yet however I may mislike thy Design, I cannot 
but coninieiid the Greatness of thy Spint, who being a Knight in Reality, wilt 
no longer he a Squire not even in Masquerade, which has more than once 
oblig’d a Dutchess to dwindle into a Dairy Maid . but art resolv’d, like a true 
Man of Honour, to be tenacious of it alone and in the Dark. 

But ’tis Time to come to the Business. You say you are engaged, by the 
generous Concern of an old Lady, to undertake in this publick Manner, the 
Preservation and Improvement of the Enghsh Stage If I presume now to 
give you a little wholesome Advice, will not you be Angry’ 

Lay aside this foolish Design. You have neither Capacity, nor Learning, 
nor Authority, for such an Undertaking. What t Do you pretend to set up 
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ter a IWver ami Improver of the piiblu k Taat? You, who have dona more 
to corrupt it, and to destroj if. than anj Hundred Men in aU England? Ton. 
of whose Errors in .Tvdgmeut m your Lucubrations and Speculations, one 
might compile whole Volumes? You, who by your Criticisms, and by your 
Conduct, have bronght the Stage to a Sort of a Loosing Loadum, where they 
who write worst, are sure to succeed best Once more, I say, lay aside this 
foolish Design, or rather this foolish Pretence, for ’tis not your Design to 
improve any Thing, but vour own Privv-Pursc, Sir John, and you have been 
Twenty Years in ini])roviiig that, and are just where you begun, so unlucki 
you are at improiing. Sir John The Truth of the Matter is this You, and 

your Viceroy, C r, and the rest of vour Deputy Governors, have got 

the Ill-will of the Court, and Town, by exerting several noble Qualities, too 
well known both to Court and Town, to be mentioned here. Now your Interests 
being dependant on eaeb otlier, and as it were the same, you have concerted and 
contrived between you, like to Bestin, and the Brothers of the Sword, to plav 
the Game into each others Hands . so to retnevc your Interests, and your false 
Reputations and to cast a Mist before the Eyes of those who never were 
clear-sighted In order to this, you are to cry them up for accomplish’d Actors, 
and for inoffensive irreproachable Persons, and they are to extol von to the 

Skies, for a noble-minded, bright, and most generous Patron , and C r 

IS to place you among the Gods, as the Romans did their Emperors, by making 
y'ou ffy like an Eagle to them 

There is not one of those few Readers, who have vouchsaf’d to read the Pajiers 
call’d the Theatre, liut see through the Design of them. While you and your 
Deputies, like Four Babies, put your Fingers before your Eves, and being 
Blind your selves, fancy that no body else can See 
For do but consider with wliat intolerable Blunders you begin You doubt 
not, you say, but you shall bring the World into your Opinion, that the 
Profession of an Actor, who in the other part of his Conduct is irreproachable. 


ought to receive the same kind Treatment, which the World is ready to pay 
all other Artists I will not quarrel with you about your English here I shall 
let that alone till the end of the Letter At present I shall only take Notue of 
Things You must give me Leave at present only to tell you, that you are 
running a Way that is quite Counter to the Improvement of the Stage For to 
improve the Stage, it would be necessary to admonish your Deputies to mend 
their Faults, and to augment their Talents , whereas you are for annihilating 
the first, and magnifying to such a Degree the last, as to imply that there is no 
Room for improving them But the Truth of the Matter is, that tho’ the 
Conduct of your Actors were Irreproachable, which no body will affirm but your 
self, and their Talents in their Kind incomparable, which neither they nor 
you believe, yet would they by no Means be equal to some othei Artists 


Yet this Paradox you pretend to maintain by the Authority of Cicero. As 
if the greatest Authority in the World could signify any Thing against Reason 
and Experience, which are both against you, as we shall shew anon I shall at 
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present maintain, that the Authority ol Cicero is as much against you, as either 
Reason, or Experience. 

To shew you that I am resolved to agree with you, as much as I possibly 
can, I will not quarrel with the Sense of your pretended Quotation from 
Cicero. I will only quarrel with the Application of it Cicero, you say, observes, 
in the first Book of his Offices, That Persons are to he esteemed Oenteel, or 
Serrde, according n<i the Arli or Capacities in iphich they are employed, are 
Liberal, or Mechanical He esteems those Liberal, in which the Faculties of the 
Mind are chiefly employed, and those Mechanical, in which the Body is the 
more luhonoui Part Now from hence you are pleased to infer, that the Em- 
ployment of an Actor depending upon the Labour of the Mind, more than upon 
that of the Body , a good Actor ought as much to be valued and esteem’d as 
any other Artist whatever A \eiv 8 nrprj.«ing Inference' For to convince you 
that this Passage of Cicero can never be serued nor tortur’d to the Advantage 
of Actors , that Orator, m his Oration for Archias the Poet, asserts in the 
Compass of four Lines, what is contradictory of each of the Branches of the 
foresaid Inference For speaking of the Concern which the Romans had lately 
shewn for the llentli of Roscius he thus argues from it, to the Advantage of 
Archias Ergo ille Corporis mota, tanlum amorem sibi conciliarat anobts omni- 
bus Nos animoruni incredihles nioius, relent ntemquf mgeniorum negligemus^ 

Now here the Roman Orator plainly asserts two Things First, That the 
Kmployraent ot an Actor depends more upon the Body than upon the Mind 
\nd .Secondly. That the Esteem which we ought to have, ev’n for an excellent, 
inoffcnsiic, irreproachable Actor, is mfimtely less than what we ought to have 
for several other Artists By the wav, we shall take Occasion to convince you 
anon, that eicelleiit inoffensne. irreproachable Actors, are now-a-days black 
Swans 

But 8 U])po 8 e we should allow that the Employment of an Actor depends 
more on the Mind than it docs on the Body, is it not monstrous to conclude 
from thence, that an .^ctor ought to be as much esteem’d as any other Artist 
whatever'’ The Employment of a Pedant certainly depends more upon the 
Mind than it does on the Body But shall we infer from thence, that a Pedant 
ought to he as much esteem’d, as an accomplish’d Divine, or a consummate 
Statesman '' 

But you are pleas’d. Sir John, to proceed to still greater Wonders For, say 
you, if there be no Objection against what the Orator says, that Men are to be 
consider’d only from their Abilities, (bv the way, the Orator never said any 
thing like it,) let then severest Enemies name the Profession, which requires 
Qualifications for the Practice of it, more elegant, more manly, more generous 
and more ornamental, than that of a just and pleasing Actor That is to say 
in plain English, That a ]ust and pleasing Actor has Qualifications as elegant, 
as manly, as generous, and as ornamental, as any one of any Profession what- 
ever That 18 to sav, that Dogget and Bm Johnson, being ]ust and pleasing 
Actors, have Qualifications as elegant, as manly, as generous, as ornamental, 
as ever had formerly Archbishop Tillotson, or my Lord Chancellor Bacon 
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Now &r John, cun you forbear laughing, upon the reading fh«, at the 
Jtelfa-on of jour own Extravagance^ But beaidea that all th.a i« nionatnwriy 
andridiculonalj false, and the reverae of common Senae, JO" yoM 

own pretended Design on the Head, which la the Improvement of the Brtt»h 
Stage, and are the very worat Enemy that the Actora can poaaiblj have. For 
by an^enting the Pride of theae People by your vain Aaaertiona, you are 
aure at the aame time to augment their Inaolenee, their Impudence, their 
Ignorance and their Arrogance , which will render them absolutely unimprove- 
able, and bring them further into Disgrace with the Court and Town, till they 
become at last insupportable. Therefore ’tis plain, from your talcing this 
Method, that either you do not design the Improvement of the Stage, not- 
withstanding your Pretence, or that you do not understand it 
But I, who really and sincerely intend the Improvement of the Stage, will 
shew that I understand it better than you, and will be a better Friend to these 
People, fay shewing them what They really are, and by that means rendring 
them humble, and consequently docile and improveable For I pretend to shew 
both you and them, that Actors are so far from having tlie great (Qualities of 
extraordinary Men, that they have not the Understanding and .ludgment of 
ordinary Gentlemen, because they have not had their Education 
I defy any one to name so much as one great Actor in my Time, who had 
had a generous Education, that is, who had from his Youth been train’d up 
to Arts and Sciences Nor do I know of any one great Actor, since the Estab- 
lishment of the Stage in England, who had extraordmary Parts 
ShaJeespear, indeed, had great Parts , but he was not a great Actor 
Otway and Lee had both Education and Parts, but they were wretched 
Actors , which soon oblig’d them to quit the Stage, and take up a nobler Em- 
ployment 

There cannot be a more certain Sign of the Meanness of Actors Capacities, 
than their being the worst Judges in the World of the very Things about which 
they are eternally employ’d. And the present Actors, who are the Managers 
of the Play-House, have given all the World an irrefutable Proof, that they have 
still less Knowledge of Plays than had any of their Predecessors For have 
not they turn’d Booksellers mal a propos, and given a Hundred and twenty 
Pound for the Copy of a Flay, for which none of their Predecessors would have 
given Five Pound'’ Perhaps they may say, that they depended upon the 
Interest of the Author, and a numerous Cabal. A very foolish Uependance ' 
and which sets in a full Light their want of Understanding For tho’ the 
Interest of an Author, and a numerous Cabal, may go a great way towards a 
Theatrical Success , they will be so far from availing a Bookseller, that on the 
contrary, the Publishing of a damn’d Play, which has had Success upon the 
Stage, IB very certain to put an End ev’n to that Success 


The very Employment of an Actor makes him less capable of understanding 
Plays, than those who have other Affairs, and other Diversions. For as a Sot 
and a Bake, who runs from Tavern to Brandyshop, from Brandyshop to Tavern, 
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and 18 continually flwilling, deadens his Palate, and depraies his Taste to that 
degree, that he is utterly incapable of distinguishing between brew’d and 
sophisticated Liquors, and the pure and generous Juice of the Grape So 
Players, who are alwaj’s swallowing their Parts, and getting by Rote with 
equal Application, and equal Parnestness, what a Person who has a noble 
Qenius produces, and what a wretched Poetaster scribbles, become utterly 
incapable of distinguishing between the pure and golden Stream that flows 
from the immoital Fountain of Htppoerene, and that which springs from a 
muddy Source 

Their sordid Ixive and Greediness of Gain, contributes not a little to the 
corrupting their Understandings For when a foolish Play happens to have a 
Run, as they call it, their sordid Temper inclines them to believe it good It 
immediately becomes what they call a Stock Play; and is regarded as a 
Standard. 

If you can gain so great a Point, as to make Players pass for Men of great 
Abilities, and for inofTeiisive irreproachable Persons, you will stem a strong 
Current, which has prci ail’d in the World tor above Two Thousand Years. 
At Home, during the Purity of the Commonwealth, they were accounted in- 
famous , and the Cemorg of the Itepublick never fail’d to remove them from the 
Tribe in which they found them, to a lower In ranee they are always ex- 
communicated , and no Priest will, or dares to absolve them, till they are in the 
Article of Death Here in England, they have always been look’d upon as 
Vagabonds and Hogues by Statute , unless they have been under the Protection 
of our Kings, or of some of our Engltgh Peers Yet in this last Case, I have 
been credibly inform’d, that, for great Misdemeanors, they have been sent to 
WhUehall, and whipt at the Porter’s Lodge. And I have heard Jo Homes 
more than once ingeiinously own, that he had been whipt twice there. 

If c r, in the Days of King James, or King Charles the First, had 

dar’d to treat a Lord Chamberlain with half the Insolence that he has lately 
done the present, he would have been made an errant Bullbeggar His Bones 
would have been as bloody, as his Head is raw 

I have now shewn you, what the Sense of the best and wisest Nations is, and 
has been, with relation to .'tetors If 1 may be allow’d to speak my own, I am 
inclin’d to believe that good Actors, as long as they are irreproachable m the 
rest of their Conduct, ought to be encourag’d and esteem’d , yet to be encourag’d 
and esteem’d as Actors, not as Gentlemen, nor as Persons who have a Thousand 
times their Merit But that ev’n the best Actors, with the most unblameable 
Conduct, are never to be trusted with Power The trusting People with Power, 
who have neither Birth nor any Education, is sure to make them insolent, not 
only to Poets by whose Labours they live, but to Persons of the very first Quality 
in England. 

Besides what has happen’d lately, I remember the Time in a former Reign, 
when Three Peers of England, a Duke and Two Earls, both the one and the 
other some of the most Illustrious of their respective Benches, wanted Power 
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to get one poor Comedy acted , a certain insolent, impertinent Actor, who has 
lately reviv’d his Insolence with large Additions, had (thro’ old Etch’s Weak- 
ness, whom he led by the Nose) Power to withstand them all 
Well then. Sir John, I would have good Actors, as long as they are inoffensive, 
esteem’d and encourag’d as Actors , that is, as the Tools and Instruments, and 
Machines of the Muses, as the Apes of a Poet’s Meaning, and the Eccho’s and 
Parrots of his Voice But if they once dare to grow insolent, if they behave 
themselves like Beggars on Horseback, and not only ride furiously as soon as 
they are up, but endeavour to ride over those very Persons who but the 
Moment before mounted them, they ought to be us’d like Indians who run 
a-muek in their own Country, or like Dogs who run mad in ours 
I come now to consider Actors in particular, as they are at present upon the 
English Stage , which you say you prefer to any other in Europe I will not 
dispute that with you, because it signihes nothing to the Purpose But has the 
English Stage made any Improvement, smce it has been under the Intendency 
of tins separate Ministry '' lias it not vilely degenerated ^ Are there either the 
great Actors that were upon it Thirty Years ago, or any such new entertaining 
Comedies as from Time to Time appear’d upon it ’’ Is there any Promise of a 
future Poof’' Is there any Promise of a future Actor C No, all is going to 
Ruin The Stage is sulking under you, and there is no Hope of saving it but 
by getting it out of the Hands of the Separate Ministry 
I know very well, that the present Managers of the Stage, empty by Nature, 
and vain by Success, value themselves abundantly upon tbeir crowded Audi- 
ences But how little Discernment, nay, how little common Sense is requir’d, 
to know, that their full Audiences are only the Effects of the Numbers of their 
Spectators increas’d by several great Events which have happen’d of late 
Years, as, the Revolution, the Union, the King’s Accession to the Crown and 
the Return of our Armies from the Continent*' This is the only Reason why 
the Audiences are fuller than they were formerly, when they were far better 
entertain’d 

But while the Stage is thus sinking under you, by the Conduct of your 
Deputies, and your own, you are bragging that they will exalt it higher than 
those of the Grecians, and Romans , like a frank Godfather, you Promise and 
vow strange Things in their Names, which like most other Godfathers, and 
other Godchildren, neither they nor you will ever keep, or perform But is there 
any Thing in the Course of Nature, that can encourage you to make such a 
Promise? For you may take my Word for it, the World has done taking you 
for a Conyurer, and is come to believe that you deal with the Devil only, like 
other Sinners Is there then any Thing in the Course of Nature, that can 
encourage ^on \a ma)ie rvlc\v a ProTniee'' la Bsmi tiecoTae five Woai to TSixatta- 
tion? Or must the Stage he buried like a Plant, in order to rise and Flourish’ 
But, Sir John, I am heartily sorry, for your Sake, that you made any 
Mention of the Grecian Stage You had better have stuck to that of Rome. 
For if we may judge of the future by the past, you will be much moreASmulous 
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of the Roman Stage, than the Qreeum The Grecian Stage wae supported by 
great Originals. The Roman Stage, for the most Part, by Copies of those 
Originals. The Romans had very few Plays that were worth one Farthing, 
but what they borrow’d from the Grecians, as you, and your Deputy Governor, 
borrow from the French The Romantick Lady, in the Tender Husband, is 
taken from the Premeuses Ridicules of Moliere But there is this Difference 
between Moliere’e Comedy and yours 

Mohere’s Comedy was very seasonable. And for that very Reason, among 
others, was very entertaining and instructive It appeared at a Time, when 
the Family of the Precieuses was as numerous at Pans, as that of the Coquettes 
IS at present in this wicked Town But that Large and Fantastick Family 
disappear'd at once upon the Acting of that Comedv, like Nocturnal Vapours 
upon the rising of the Sun But the Romantick Lady, in the Tender Husband, 
18 so singular a Monster, that she can neither be instructive nor delightful 
For if a Comick Poet does not Paint the Times in which he lives, he does 
nothing at all But the Reading Romances, and Books of Knight Errantry, 
had long heen out of Fashion, before the Tender Husband appear’d 

The Lyinq Loiers is made up of Two Plays of Corneille, The Lyar, and The 
Sequel of Ihe Lyar I shall say no more of it, than that it is a very wretched 
Copy of a very indifferent Original For Comedy was not the Talent of Cor- 
neille Your Champion, and your Deputy Governor, has made as bold with the 
French, as you, and to as good a Purpose , he has bravely turn’d the Tartuffe 
of Moliere out of Ridicule But then to commute for that Offence, he has with 
equal Bravery Burlesqu'd tlie Cid of Coinetlle AVe may guess, as 1 said before, 
at your future Conduct, by your past You, and your Deputy Governor, will 
go on to borrow from the French, and continue to rail at them. ’Tis not enough 
for some People to Rob, unless they likewise Murder. But how generous was 
the Conduct of the old Romans, when compar’d with yours’ They borrow’d 
from the G) ecians, as you do from the French, and came short of the Grecians 
in what they Borrow’d, as you Two do of the French But then they frankly 
own’d the Obligations they had to them, and own’d them their Superiors If 
Horace imitated Pindar, as he did very much. He had the Modesty and the 
Prudence to affirm, that Pindar is Tniimtable 

But the Mention of the Grecian and Roman Stage, recaUs to mv Remem- 
brance, that neither the Athenians, nor the Romans, would by any Means 
suffer their Actors to have the Management of their Stage, nor would it ever 
be suffer’d in France, if the Actors were not all Excommunicated , who being 
consequently look’d upon as a living Portion of the Damn’d, and the Devil’s 
advanced Guard, no Man of Condition dares appear at the Head of them 

That Players shou’d have the Management of the Stage, yon see was con- 
trary to the Sense of the Ancient Grecians and Romans, and is suffer’d by the 
French, only on the Account of their being under Excommunication How it 
was managed among us, before the Reign of King Charles II. I mil not pretend 
to tell exactly But I have strong Reasons to believe, that it was always under 
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the Inspection and Kegulation ol the Court. For Forty Years after the Bestora- 
tion, it was always under the Begulation of my Lord Chamberlain. And during 
those Forty Years, it flourish’d exceedingly, and was illustrious for Great 
Wits, and famous for Great Actors The great Writers have disappear’d, and 
the few good Actors who remain, are like to have no Successors The Muses 
have abandon'd it with Disdain, as scorning to be controll’d by Wretches, who 
neither know nor value their Merit, and who, like the Dunghill-Cock in JEsop, 
when they find a Jewel, reject it for a Barley-Corn Yet you, forsooth, pretend 
to make it outvy all that ever appear’d at Athens, by running counter to those 
very Methods, which rais’d tlie Atheiwiii Stage so high But to make the Ex- 
travagance and the Itidicule of this appear more strongly, I will endeavour 
to shew you, what the Virtues and the Capacities of your Deputies are, who 
are to bring about this great Event 1 will send you their several Pictures 
very graphically drawn , and you are too gallant a Person, Sir John, to take it ill, 
if by tbe Light of their Pictures, I set your own before your Eyes 

I will begin with your Deputy Governor, who being living, yet speaketh not 
I will shew you, what his Beligion, his Zeal, Ins Piety are. what his Moral and 
Social Virtues, his natur,il Affection, hia Concern for his Wife and Children, 
and his Hegiird for the rest of Men I shall dwell longer upon bis Intellectual 
Qualities, because his is all the Power of the Stage, to whom his Brother 
Ministers are but Cyphers, and you a mere Nominal Sovereign, an eirant Duke 
of Vemce I shall give you a Taste of his gieat Learning, and of his Knowledge 
of the Art of the Stage I shall shew you how deeply he is reiid in History 
which he talks of , and how conversant he is in that Dramatick Poet, whom 
he moat pretends to admire I shall then appeal to your own partial .1 udginent, 
whether this is not a proper Governor for the Stage, a Worthy Judge of the 
Works of Art, and highly qualified to approve or condemn the Plays winch 
Authors bring you I shall leave it to your own partial Judgment, whether a 
Theatre, with so sanctified and so understanding a Person at the Head of it, 
so illnstrious for his Virtue and for his good Nature, is not certain to make 
that Theatre outvy e all that ever apjiear’d at Athens, is not auie to give our 
Neighbours a Pattern of a Wise, a Learned and a Virtuous Stage 

What Butler tells us of the Keligion ol Hudibras, is justly applicable to 
the Deputy Governor 

For hot Religion it is fit 

To match his Learning and his Wil 

For having neither Wit by Nature, nor Learning by Education, he has Religion 
neither by Nature nor Education But here. Sir John, I desire that you would 
not mistake me I do not pretend that a Player ought to act the Saint* But 
then I wou’d not haye him Impious, I wou’d not have him Blasphemous The 
Deputy Governor has not so muth as the first Principles of Natural Religion, 
without which there tan be no Government, and no Society among Men, This 
irreproachable, inoffensive Person has a thousand times denied the very Being 
of a God He has made Ins Brags and his Boasts of that seusless Infidelity 
He has told all the World, that he retain’d it lately, when he believ’d he was in 
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the Artide of Death. 0, the Manly, the Elegant, the Generous, the Ornamental 
Qualifications of a Miscreant, who is stupid enough to believe, that though 
there is Mind and Spirit m his wretched Carcass, there is none in the Heavens ! 
For the Christian Eeligion, he does not modestly doubt of it, nor dispute 
candidly against it, but attacks it with the most impudent and outrageous 
Insolence. ’Tis credibly reported, that he spit on the Face of our Saviour’s 
Picture at the Bath, with Words too execrable and too horrible to be repeated 

As Religion is the only solid Foundation of every Moral Duty, we ought 
not to be surpriz’d, if he who owns that he is wholly destitute of that, is void 
of all Moral and Social Virtues He has neither Tenderness for his Wife, nor 
natural AiTection for his Childreu, nor any sympathizing Regard for the rest 
of Men. He has, in the Compass of two Years, squander’d away Six Thousand 
Pounds at the Giuum Porter ’ without making the least Provision for either 
his Wife or his Children He has not the least Regard for the rest of Men, and 
has had the Impudence to declare that if he were on one Side of the Way, 
and some miserable Creature were on the other, rack’d with the most tormenting 
Pam, and roaring aloud for Hiircour, He would not cross the Chanel to 
give him Ease, nor to sale him from Death and Damnation And yet this 
Caitiff pretends to be Ixiyal As if it were possible for any one to Honour the 
King, who neither fears God, nor legards Men Thro’ what Motive can he 
be lioyal ^ We can give some Account of our Loyalty , Because the King pro- 
tects us by his Just, hi« Mild, and his Gracious Goiernment, protects us in 
our Civil and Religious Rights , protects our Relations, our Friends and Com- 
panions, who arc all of them dear to us, and whose Happiness is, by Reflection 

at least, our own But C r has neither Goil nor Religion, Relation, 

Friend, nor Companion, for whom he cares one Farthing What Interest can 
he, who centers wholh in himself have to be Loyal to a good and gracious 
King'’ He must be foi Absolute Power iii his Heart, and would do his Busi- 
ness best in an Arbitrary Reign He must be qualify’d for consummate Villany , 
and would be a rare Tool for a Tyrant 

I should now proieed to give an Account of his Intellectual Qualifications 
But I am oblig’d to postpone such an Account a little, in order to the acquaint- 
ing you, that it has been for some Time Matter of Wonder to me, that tins 
extraordinary Person, who neither fears God, nor regards Men, should fall 
down and idolize you , and that you, who for so many Years together have had 
nothing in your Mouth but Religion, Honour, Conscience, Justice, Benevolence, 
Innocence, should pretend to make one, who neither fears God, nor regards Men, 
pass upon the World for an inoffensive, irreproachable Person., nay, for one 
of manly, elegant, geneious, ornamental Qualifications AVhat can be the 
Meaning of this. Sir John'^ Have you really a Mind to throw off the Mask 
at last, and to own to the World, that all those plausible Words, Religion, 
Honour, Conscience. .Justice, Beneficence, Innocence, with some Nomenclaiors 
mean one and the same Thing, and that is, private Interest' That they are 
with some Persons, nothing but a sort of a conjuring Cant , a kind of a Hocus 
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Pocus Language, by virtue of which, he who uses them, does all his 71101(8 
of Legordemain without being discover’d, and calls the Money out from other 
People’s Pockets into his own ^ Is this the Case, Sir John Or are you pleas’d 
with your Deputy’s offering Incense to you, after his spitting in the Face of 
our Saviour ? Or are there some extraordinary Qualities, which being common 
to you both, cause this Union of Affections, and this Sympathy of Souls ^ 

1 believe I have hit the Mark This last is certainly the Thing There arc 
several extraordinary Qualities which are common to both of vou, which have 
caus’d this Union of Affections, and this Sympathy of Souls 

In the first place, you have both of you risen from very inconsiderable Be- 
ginnings Yon , Sir John, if I have not been misinform’d, are descended from 
a Trooper’s Horse, and j’our Deputy Governor was begot by a Caiie-Chair 
upon a Flower-Pot There is no great Harm m all this But then you liave 
both of you shamelesly floun in the Paces of the very Persons who rais’d vou 
In tlie Second place. You aie both of you great Squanderers, one of you 
an avaritioiis Squanderer, and the other both an avaritioiis and a lain- 
glorious one His Purse and yours seem to be contriv’d, like a certain Knight’s 
Fish-Pool , the Purses let out Gold, as the Fish-Pool does Water, as fast as 
they take it in 

Your Deputy, in the Compass of two Years, has thrown uwai Six Thousand 
Pounds at the Groom-PorUi’s, without making the least Proiision foi his 
Family , yet Hope still remains at the Bottom of the Box for him . for which 
Reason, he is hopelesly undone 

You, Sir John Edgar, have been a Squanderer lu Three Elements Some 
of your Gold has been consum’d in Roiycrurwn Fire When you and Burnaby 
the Poet, and Tilly, the late Warden of the Fleet, enter'd into an Indenture 
Tripartite, as Fare, and Subtle, and Doll Common had done before you, but 
with this Difference, that these last were Cheats, whereas you and your Brethren 
were Gulls With an Eagerness, like that of Sir Epieure Mammon, wore you 
embark’d in the Search of your Aurum potabile, when you us’d to say to one 
another, over your Midnight Suppers. Drtnh, and be Rich 

Some of your Pelf has been wasted in the Smith’s Forge, not out of any 
sordid Desire of Gain, but Zeal for the Service of the Ladies Petticoats 

More has been lost in the vast Dejiths of the Ocean, in Quest of Cod-Fisli 
and old Ling. 

What noble Designs, and what glorious Piojects for the Cewvoi of Gieat 
Britain, and for the Auditor Geiicial of the Universe® Still more of your 
Money has been scatter’d in Air, where for so many Years you have been 
building Castles, and will continue to build, to squander, and to consume, till 
the Earth gets the better of her Sister Elements, and you and your Projects 
disappear together 

There is a Third extraordinary Quality. Sir John, which is common to you 
and jour Viceroy, which is. That vou have both of you, for several Years 
together, been the celebrated Authors of other People’s W’orks. Your Muses 
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have a pretty near Resemblance with a certain Comedian’s Wife, who passing 
with the Cully who married her for a Virgin, had several Children by other 
Persons, before her Husband lay with her I make no doubt but that your 
Muses are the more ap^eeable to both of you, because they are so very prolifick 
without any Trouble of yours. For you are sure of the Profit, and you have 
both of you enough of that Sort of Philosophy which is of the natural Growth 
of Tipperary, to despise the Infamy Which puts me in mind of a notorious 
Tragedian, who being admonish’d by his Friends not to marry a certain 
Strumpet, of whose acquir’d Attractions he was grown very fond , because such a 

Marriage would bring Shame and Infamy upon him , swore by 0 , that 

he lik’d her the better for it 

With how great Satisfaction, iiaj’, with how great Joy, with how great 
Transport have I often reflected, that vou and your Viceroy have infinitely 
sin pass'd old Villeri Hayi of Brentford^ That he has entirely submitted to 
his two younger Biotheis , Dicky Days, and Colley Bays, of the Hundred of old 
Drury ' You are come to coiitcniii his obsoleti Rules, his Requla Duplex, his 
Rule of Traiisiersing and Trans}>osing (Tho’ I think, hv the way. Sir John, 
lou were formerh often in at the latter ) You are come to despise his Rule of 
Record, his Rule bv wav ol Table-talk You haie shewn, that you look with 
Scorn on his Rule of Iinontion, and his Drama Common-Place-Book He, 
poor Mortal, was contented to glean here and there a Sentence, sometimes 
fioni riutareh, soinetimes fiom Senera, and sometiines from modern Montaign 
Whereas you haie found a shorter way to Parnassus You and your Viceroy 
bravelj and boldli sci/e upon other Men’s Plays, cause new Title-Pages to be 
limited and so, to the Ainazemeiit of some few Readers, thev pass with the 
rest tor yoiii own 

1 was forineiU so weak as to think, that nothing was more a Man’s own 
than his Thoughts and Inientions Nay, I liaie been often inclin’d to think 
that a Man had absolute Piopertv in his Thoughts and Iin’cntions alone 1 
htnc been a|it to think with a great Poet, that every Thing else which the 
AVorld calls I’ropertj, is yery improperly nam'd so 

langvam 

Set propnum qwdquam, puncto quod mobths Horte, 

Vunc prec( , nunr pretio, nunc tv, nunc sortc suprema, 

Permutet Dominos, Gf cedat in altera Jura 

The iloney that is mine, was somebody’s else before, and will bo hereafter 
another’s 

Houses and Lands too are certain to change their Landlords, sometimes 
by Gift, sometimes by Purchase, and sometimes by Might, but always, to be 
Kuie. bv Death But niy Thoughts are unalterably and imalieiiably mine, and 
never can be another's They are out of the Reach of Fortune, that disposes 
of all Things else ’Tis not in the Power of Pate it self, to alienate, or transfer 
them , it can only make them pass for another’s, or annihilate them and cause 
them to be swallowed and lost in the Abyss of Time. 
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I have therefore formerly been indm’d to think. That nothing ought to be 
so sacred as a Man’s Thoughts and Inventions ‘ And I have more than once 
observ’d. That the impudent Plagiary, who makes it the Business of his Life 
to seize on them, and usurp them, has stuck at no other Property, but has 
dar’d to violate all that is Sacred among Men. 

But here of late, the wonderful Operations of your self and your Viceroy, 
and your more wonderful Success upon them, have so confounded me, that I 
know not what to think. 

As I have wonder’d at the noble Assurance with which you and your Deputy 
Governor have surpass’d your Elder Brother of Brentford in the Quickness 
of becoming an Author, so, Sir John, if you will pardon a little Digression, 
I will felicitate yon upon those dentrous Politicks, by which you have so much 
refin’d upon his, and by which, when you bring anj Thing upon the Stage, 
yon secure Success to your Works For old Bays was contented with the Print- 
ing a Hundred Sheets, in order to insmuate his Play into the Boxes But you. 
Sir J ohn, upon the like Occasion, have, by way of Lucubration anil Speculation, 
printed a Hundred Thousand Sheets He, poor Wretch, was satisfy’d with 
placing a Dozen or two of his Friends in the Pit, who were instruited to do 
their Duty But you, Sir John, upon such an Occasion, have order’d a Thirty 
Pound Dinner to be got ready at the Rose, where, like another Arthur, you 
and your Knights of the Bound Table, have eat and drunk your selves up to 
Success, and have become invincible In short, you have almost fill’d the Pit 
and Oalleries with your own Creatures , who have liecn order'd, at some certain 
Signals, to clap, laugh, huzza, to clatter their (Janes and their Heels to such a 
degree, that the Hissing of a Hundred Snakes could no more be heard, than in 
the Uproar and Dm of a Battel 

I begin to perceive, that, before I was aware, I have run into too great a 
Length for a Letter, for which I heartily beg your Pardon 1 shall timsli your 
Viceroy’s Picture in a Second Letter, which shall follow immediately upon 
the Heels of this , and afterwards I shall proc'ced to the rest 

I am, 

SIR, 

Yours, &c 


LETTEH 11 

Ecce aulem stmilia omraa, omnes congruvnt 
V iium cognorts, omnes non* 


SIR, 


II ic in noxa csl, file ad deftndendnm causam adtsl. 
Cum file est, Hic preeslo tsl, liadunl opcias muluas 

Terent 


I Have now read over Five or Six of your Papers, but the more I read of 
them, the more demonstrative Proof I have, that the Advice which I gave you 
in my former Letter is sound , and that is. Never to meddle with Criticism, 
nor the Improvement of the Dramatick Art. For tho’ in the other Papers 
which make no mention of that Subject, there is not so much as the Shadow 
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of that fine Haillery, and that agreeable Pleasantry, which are to be found in 
some of your laicubrationg, and in some few of your Speculations ; and that 
for a very good Beason , Because Letters do not so easily arrive from the Dead, 
as they formerly did from Ireland • Yet is there something tolerable in them. 
Whereas the Three first, in which you pretend to criticize, and to talk in the 
old Cant of the Improvement of the Stage, are altogether absurd and extrava- 
gant. For which there is this very good Reason to be given, that when you 
talk of Morality and Mankind, and the Knowledge of the World, you may, like 
your Elder Brother of Brenlford, make use of other People’s Wit and Judg- 
ment, that IS, of your Common-Place-Book But when you criticize, you must 
make use of your own 

In reading over your Second Paper, I know not whether I thought you or 
your Viceroy the more wrong-headed Person of the Two For he has writ such 
a letter in it, which none but he could write, and you have publish’d and 
commended such a Iietter in it, as none but you could publish and commend 

The Intention of your Paper, fail’d The Theatre, is most apparently to 
support, m Defiance of the Court and Town, a Parcel of impudent Players, in 
Pride, Presumption, Folly, Ignorance, Insolence, and this the Viceroy calls a 
most generous Design And immediately after, he thinks to make amends for 
his real Arrogance and his Insolence, by an hypocritical, canting Humility 
He IS pleas’d to say. That you caunot hut be sensible, that the English Actors 
stand upon a more precarious Foot, than Persons of anv other Profession what- 
soever But feurelv, Sir John, these Thoughts are very lately come into your 
Vicerovs Head For if he has thought himself all along upon a more precarious 
1*001, than any Person of any Condition whatever, how comes it that he has 
all along shewn more Impudence, and more Insolence, than aiiv Person of any 
other Profession whatever-' He seems to envy the Happiness of the Fiench 
Actors, because they are under absolute Protection, forsooth , not considering 
that for that very Reason they are subject to absolute Chastisement 

If a French Actor had written such a flagrant Epistle in Fiance, as a certain 
late lintish .\ctor did lately to a certain Bntxsh Knight, what do you think 
Sir John, would have become of him” Would he have been quit for being 
silenced, after he had flown in the Face of all the Ministers, the Duke Regent 
and the King himself” Or would he have been now Rowing in the Gallies, 
upon the Sustenance of Bread and Water, with a Head like that of an old 
Statue, without either Kai*- oi Nose” But there is nothing in this l^itter, 
which IS BO very extravagant, or which movcb my Indignation so much, as this 
Wretches insinuating that he's an anomplish’d Actor Thau which nothing 
can be more Impudent For the Truth of the Matter is, that he acts nothing 
at all well He sometimes iqipears prettv well upon the Stage, when he is the 
real Thing which the Poet designs, as a ridiculous, im-omgible, impudent Fop 
m Comedy, and a bold, dissembling, dangerous, undermining ViUain in 
Tragedy. And sometimes in Tragedy he blends the Fop and the Vfllam 
together, as in Jago for Example, in the 2toor of Venice, and there you have 
the Vice-Eoy entire 
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_And here, 8it John, this worthy Fersoii ib for referring it to the Fublick, 
whether he is an accomplished Actor or no. Here again he is for expressing 
great Humility, and making a Shew of great Gratitude ; ’tis forsooth the pure 
Will and Pleasure of the Publick, that must at last determine upon his Merit, 
'tis thither only that he must fly for Grace or Favour, and from their Sentence 
there can be no Appeal. Why then. Sir John, he is utterly undone. For the 
Fublick, you may depend upon it. does him the same Justice that I do The 
Fublick will neither be imposed upon by his counterfeit Humility, nor his 
insipid Cajolery. The Publick is not so very weak, but that they know that 
they are composed of particular Persons, and that he who has affronted so 
many of the best and the noblest of those particular Persons, can never have 
any real Regard for the rest. The Court is certainly the noblest Part of the 
Fublick Next to which, are the Persons of Quality, and Gentlemen of the 
Town. 

Has he not behav’d himself to both these with intolerable Insolence^ Has 
not the one silenc’d him , and the other compell’d him to make his Entrance 
and Exxt upon the Stage, both in the same Moment, and in such a manner as 
never Actor did before 

Tour Beflections, Sir John, upon the foresaid Letter, are, like all the rest, 
very surprizing You say. That 'its plain by this Letter, the Theatre both wants 
an Advocate, and deserves one As by the Theatre you mean the Managers, I 
have shewn pretty well above, how far they deserve an Advocate But for 
God’s Sake, Sir John, how came they to want an Advocate’ They wanted 
none before you came among them, that is, before this Winter Last Season 
they were in high Favour, both with the Court and Town Nay, for Seven 
Years together, they have, clear of all Charges, got every Year, a Thousand 
Pounds a Man. From which ’tis dear, that they were under neither Want, 
nor Distress, till this Winter How come they to want an Advocate now ’ How 
come you to take no Notice of the Reason of this Distress’ Or are you for 
improving their Vices only’ There can but one Reason in Nature be given, 
why they should want an Advocate this Winter, any more than they did the 
last. And that is, because their Vices, which we have nam’d so often, their 
Impudence, their Pride, their Insolence, arc grown to such a flaming Height, 
that the World can endure them no longer But instead of Reproving and 
Reprimanding them for these Vices, you are pleased to insinuate, that they 
ought to be indulged in them, lest Correction and Chastisement should render 
them less capable of playing their Parts well, which is as much as to say, that 
if any of them should commit High-Treason, or a Murder, they ought not to 
be hanged for it, for fear it should spoil their Acting. But there is a great 
deal of just such Logick as this, every where in these blessed Papers 
The Paragraph that begins at tlie bottom of the Third Column, in this 
Second Paper, is an uiiparallel’d one, and shews what vast Improvement of the 
Stage we are to expect from you, and how perfectly you understand it. You 
say that in France, they are delighted either with Low and Fantastical Farces, 
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or Tedious and Declamatory Tragedies How rarely this sounds from one now, 
who has himself brought their Plays upon the Enghsh Stage, and set his own 
Name to them , from one, of whose Poetical Works they make up the better 
Half, and lastly, from one, who in his Speculations has so often, and so 
fulsomly commended the bare Translations of those Originals which he here 
decries^ ’Tis true, one of their own celebrated Authors has accus’d Comedle 
of being sometimes a little Declamatory, but neither he, nor any one before 
your self, has ever accus’d Jiiirtne of it How angry were you once with the 
Town, for not liking that wretched Bhapsody, the Phedra of Captain Rag, 
which IB nothing but a Medley of Two Tragedies of Racine, The Phedra, and 
The Bajazet, both murder’d in the mingling them. And now Racine himself, 
it seems, is grown Contemptible to one, who formerly so much admir’d an 
absurd Imitation of him I am wry willing to allow, that we have had Tragick 
Poets in England, who have had more Genius than the French But ’tis not 
enough to have Genius, a Man must have Art too, which few of our Tragick 
Poets have had This is the Judgment of no less a Master than Horace. 

Ego arc SLudium ane DtvUe vend, 

A’ce rude quid prosit video Ingeni im, altervus sic, 

Altera posaf opem res iSf conniral omii e 

Horat Art Poet 

The Author uho would write an accomplish’d Tragedy, must know what a 
Whole and its Parts are If without them he has the finest Things in the 
World in liis Tragedy, he will come under the Censure of Horace 

Infebx opens summa, quia ponere lotum 
Nesaet 

Horat Art Poet 

I fancy. Sir John, that vou aie an utter Stranger to the Works of that great 
Poet, or sure you could never affirm m Contempt of his Authority, what you 
assert at the end of this Paragraph, that a Dramatick Work can never be 
Gracefully executed under the Restraint of Rules, and particularly of the 
Three Unities, that the French fall into the Absuulity of thinking it more 
masterly to do little or nothing in a sho-H: Time, than to invade tho Rules of 
Time and Place, to adorn their Plays with Greatness and Variety. Surely, 
Sir John, you wrote this after the Third Bottle. What, do you pretend to 
improve an Art, by crying down the Rules of it” Do you pretend to improve 
it by Chanc-e ? for it must be done by Rule or Chance , there is certamly no 
Third Way You say that a Dramatick Work cannot be gracefully executed 
under the Restraint of Rules The very Reverse of Truth. And therefore a 
Noble Poet, and Cntick. wUo has Ten Thousand Times your Judgment, has 
said the very Reverse of what you affirm That a Dramatick Design cannot be 
gracefuUy executed without the Rules, and particularly without the Unities. 
The Passage is in the Essay on Poetry, which has always pass’d with the 
best Judges, for the Standard of true Judgment, and with the Commendation of 
which, my lord Roscommon, who was himself so great a Judge, has begun his 
Kssav on Tianahited Verse 
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Tl\e Passage in the Essay on Poetry, which is the Contradiction of yours, is 
as follows. 

The Unities oj Arium, Time, and Place, 

Which, tj observ’d, owe Plays so great a Grace, 

Are, though but little practis’d, too well known 
To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From nicer Faults to purge the present Age, 

Less obvious Errors of the English Stage 

Now here the Noble Author asserts Two Things, First, that the observing 
the Unities of Action, Time, and Place, give a great deal of Grace to Plays 
Secondly, that the not observing these Unities, is destructive of Grace in Plays ; 
for by neglecting them, he affirms, that an Author commits obvious and palpable 
Errors , and certainly Errors, and the Graces m Writing, are Two very different 
Things 

Thus, you see. Sir John, that you are condemn’d by this Noble Writer, who 
for Forty Years together, has justly pass’d with People of all Parties, Ranks 
and Degrees of Men, for the greatest and surest Judge of these Matters in 
England And you see that he does not only condemn your Sentiment, but 
that his Sentence reaches your very Terms I had shewn you before, that 
Reason la against you For to talk of improving an Art, by declaring against 
the Rules of it, must be a Jest to eiery Painters and Fidlers Prentice in Town 
Now let us see, whether Experience, and the Practice of the Stage, declare for 
you I am afraid we shall find, upon a strict Scrutiny, that the very best of 
our Plays arc the most Regular Heroick Love, and the Orphan, are certainh 
Two of the best of our Tragedies, and thev are as certainly Tuo of the most 
regular The Fox, the Alchymisf, the Silent Woman of Ben Johnson, are 
incomparably the best of our Coniedieh, and thev are lertaiiih the most 
regular of them all If you will not take my word for this, let us see what 
Ben says himself to the Matter, in his Prologue to the Pox 

flor made he hts Play from Zests stoln from each Table, 

But makes Jests to fit hts Fable, 

And so presents gutek Comedy refin'd. 

As best Crittcks have design’d 

The Laws of Time, Place, Persons he observeth , 

From no needful Rule he swerveth 

Now, do not you sec by this last Line, that it was the Opinion of the greatest 
of all our Comick Poets That the Rules were absolutely necessary to Perfection ’’ 
To return to the French Because you have been told, that the French 
Genius has neither the Force nor Sublimity of the English , therefore you 
conclude, that the Rules are in fault Whereas I have clearly shewn you, that 
nothing perfectly beautiful can be produc’d in the Drama, without the Help 
of the Rules. You ought therefore to have ask’d your self this Question, 
Whether the French Dramatick Poets would not have writ worse, if they had 
not been sustain’d by them ’ Whether the Rifles are not Props and Supports to 
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the Weakness of the French Genius’* Wlicther their Dramatick Poets, who 
wrote before the Rules were introduc’d among them, are comparable to those 
who have writ since’’ Whether Oarmer, Tnsian^ Rotrou, were equal to 
Corneille and Racine ? All the World knows that they are not. 

You should likewise have consider’d, whether Corneille, who introduc’d 
the Rules among them, was acquainted with them when he first began to write ^ 
So far from it, that he himself owns, that he did not so much as know that 
there were Rules You should then have ask’d this Question, Whether the 
Dramatick Poems which he wrote before he was acquainted with Aristotle, are 
comparable to those which he wrote, after he came to be convinc’d of the 
Necessity and Efficaev of his Rules ’’ Any one who has read his Works, could 
have told you, that there is no manner of Comparison between them. It had 
then been Time to consider, whether the Genius of Shaiespear himself would 
not have appear’d brighter and mcvs gloiions, if he had writ regularly. 

This, Sir John Edijai, niai he ilejiondeil upon. That if you know any one 
who tails himself a Poet, and who is offended at Rules, that is, at Criticism, 
know, that that Aversion is a never-failing Mark of a very vile Scribbler. 
Know, that there nevei was in the World, nor ever will be, a Legitimate Epick, 
or Dramatic Poet, but he was fond of Criticism, and of Rules, nay, he was 
himself a Critick, a just, a great, a severe Ciitick, and a Religious Observer of 
Rules 

The Rules of Poetrv foiistitute the Art ol it, which he who does not 
throughly understand, can neier be a great Poet Por how should any one per- 
fectly practise an Art, which he does not perfectly understand ? Can any one 
believe, that Homer, Sophocles and Eunpides, did not write regularly, and 
were not great Cnticks, when one of the most penetrating of all the old 
Philosophers has taken the v ery Rules of the Art from his Observations of the 
Method which they took to succeed’ The evtravagant and absurd Aversion 
which we have shewn so long to Critieks, and to Rules, is one Cause at least 
that the very .Species of Poets is shortly like to be extinguish’d in Great Britain 

’Tis now about a Century and a Half since the first Theatre was erected 
among us Whv have we since that Time impiov’d in almost every Art, except 
Dramatick Poetry ’ Our Architecture is become quite another Thing We are 
come to conteraii our old Gothicl and barbarous manner of Building, and are 
perfectly convinc’d, that the ancient Gra;eian and Roman manner is not only 
more beautiful and more haimonious, but more useful and more convenient. 
We hav e since that Time made a ver> groat Progress m Musick Our National 
Painting is likewise- vastly impiov’d So are likewise the Mechanick Arts. We 
have excell’d the very Nations, from which we have taken them And tho’ we 
are esteem'd by our Neighbours to be but very indifferent Inventors, we are 
very justly thought bv them to be the greatest Improvers m the World 

Eor what Reason, then, have we made no Progress m our Dramatick Poetry’ 
Why has tho first who appear’d among us, ev’n in the Infancy of onr Stage, 
surpass’d all his Successors in Tragedy, by the Confession of those very Suc- 
cessors ’ Why has Ben Johnson exoell’d all m Comedy, who have attempted 
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it after him’’ What Cause can be assign’d for this, but that our Architects, 
Painters, and Masters of Musick, have been humble and docile enough, to 
study and follow the Buies of their Art, and to be corrected both by foreign 
Examples, and by domestick Bemonstrances ’’ Whereas the Persons whom we 
have call’d Poets, being very proud, and very ignorant, have rejected all these 
with Disdain. Which puts me in mind of the following Lines of my Lord 
Roscommon, in his Translation of Horaces Art of Poetry 

Why u he honour'd with a Poet's Name, 

Who neither knous, nor would observe a Rule, 

And ehusis to be ignorant and proud. 

Rather than own hts Ignorance, and learnt 

Which Lines, if they do not shew Hoitiee'n tSense exactlj. vet shew my Lord 
Roscommon’s , which is of no small weight 
Yet, after all. Sir John, to shew you that I am neither a Bigot, nor a Slave 
to the Buies, my Opinion is, That whereas the Buies are only Directions to 
an Epick or Dramatick Poet, for the \ttaiiiment of Sovereign Beauty , when- 
ever it may happen, by very great Chance, that Sovereign Beauty can be better 
attain’d by suspending one of them for that Time, than bv a too rigid Observ- 
ance of it, then, by consequence, the grand Buie is, resolutely to suspend it 
And such a masterly Neglect of it for the Time, shews a Poet to be both 
discreet and bold 

For as ’tie the Prerogatue of a King, to susjiend the Execution of a Law, 
when such a Suspension is, and appears to be absolutely necessary for the 
Safety and Welfare of the Publick, which is the great Law. to which all 
other Laws ought to be subservient, and consequently, for the procuring or 
promoting of which, there is not one of them but what ought to be broken, 
as upon all other Occasiona thev ought to be kept inviolably So ’tis the Pre- 
rogative of a Poet, to set aside a Rule of his Ait, or a Buie of an Art subservient 
to his own, whenever ’tis necessary for tlie Ennobling of his Art, and the 
Enriching the Commonwealth of Learning 

However, this is a Law of eternal Obligation, That whereever great Beauties 
can be shewn with the Buies, as well as they can without them, there tlie 
Buies ought always to remain most sacred and inviolable The Beason is 
plain • Because when the Surprize and the Emotion is over, which is caus’d 
by the Power of great Beauty, the Header, who comes to be axil and calm, is 
apt to look for Defects , and if he finds them, tho’ not in the Part where the 
Beauties lye, yet in the whole, he is apt to be shock’d. 

In my humble Opinion, this ought to be the certain Signal for breaking 
thro’ a Buie, in order to shew great Beauties, when the Beauties, which by 
that masterly and noble Neglect, adorn a particular Part, are powerful enough 
to make more than Compensation for the Defect, which by the Irregularity 
accrues to the whole But since, as we observ’d before, the Beauties will be still 
more powerful, if the Rules are preserv’d, a Poet ought to make his utmost 
Effort, in order to gain that Point And if that Point can be gain'd by making 
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those Efforts, the Poet who fails to use them, either thro’ Sloth, or any other 
Cause whatever, becomes altogether inexcusable. 

And now. Sir John, I appeal to any impartial Man, if it is not apparent, 
from what you and I have said of the Rules, That you and your Deputies are 
fit to be the Managers of no Stage, unless it be that of a Mountebank, into 
which you are turning that of Drury-Lane, as fast as possibly you can. For 
there are Mountebanks in every Profession, and the sure Mark of a Mounte- 
bank in any Profession, is declaring against the Rules of his Profession, the 
bestowing pompous Titles upon himself, and high Encomiums upon himself 
and his Nostrums. 

I have known a grave Divine turn Mountebank; and travelling North- 
West, set up his Stage at every Market-Town, where he has vended his Hetero- 
dox Opinions, as a Physical Empinck does his sophisticated Medicines. 

I have likewise been acquainted with a Politick Mountebank, who contra- 
dicting the fundamental Maxim of the Politicks, has affirm’d, That Dominion, 
especially if it be an Aristocracy is founded, not on the Strength of Men’s 
Possessions, but on the Weakness of their Minds 

I have likewise known a Salt-Water Mountebank, who has pretended to find 
out a way to sail, like the Witch in Macbeth, to Aleppo in a Sieve, and catch 
Fish enough in his Voyage to ruin all the Fishmongers 

I know a certain vile Scribbler for the House m Drury-Lme, who is an 
errant Mountebank , not only for Railing at the Rules, but for Metamorphosing 
Tragedy into Comedy, and Comedy into Tragedy He has writ two Tragedies, 
the Language of which is peculiarly adapted to excite Laughter And the 
Comedies, which are his own, perform the Effects of Tragedy He never offers 
at a Jest, but the verv offer at it moves a Terroi . and ’tie no sooner out, but it 
moves Compassion 

I had gone thus far, and had a very great Length to come , for of the Six 
Paiiers that are now extant, I have hardly gone thro’ two, when, by a most 
suipriiiing Pieie of News, I was forc’d to break off in this Place abruptly. 
For News is come to me this very moment, that Sir John Edgar is certainly 
defunct, and tliiit the Patent is struck speechless by a syderal Blast So that I 
am at a Loss what to do To proceed, would look like Insulting And how 
to make an end, I know not I must desire some Person, into whose Hands 
this Letter may come, to do it for me, who may know, perhaps, much better 
than I do, what Ceremonies are stated, and what Compliments are usual, 
between a Mortal and a Ghost 


Jan the S3d. 

in*. 
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LETTER III 
To Sir John Edgar 

M) Dear Enioiit, 

S INCE I perceive that there itt like to be a long Comracric of Paper 
Civilities between us two, I think we could not do better, for the mak- 
ing the Correspondence perfectly casie to us both, than to (Oiitiiiue, as 
we have begun, to throw off all manner of Ceremony, and to tic.it each other 
with that Familiarity, which is so becoming our long and old Aiquaiiitaiice 
This 18 then one branch of the Cartel establish’d between us, that thou should’st 
seem not to remember that the King has made me a Oentleman, and that 1 
should not fail to forget that he ever made thee a Kniglit So that for the 
future I shall be downright What-d’ye-eall with thee, and thou my dear 
Knight shalt be plain JaeJe Edgar with me In which liraiu h of the Cartel, 
thou hast by much the Advantage of me For mv diminutive Honour was 
establish’d by no less than two Patents, the one granted by the late Queen, 
and the other by IIis present Majesty, whereas tliiiie was lOiifeii’d only bv 
a transitory Blow given upon thy Shoulder-blade, which when some jeering 
malicious Persons heard of, they said, they rejoye’d that ITonoiii was got so 
near as within a Foot of thy Pertcramum 
But now to enter upon business, how agreeably was 1 surjin/’d with that 
notable Distinction in the beginning of thv elcventb Paper, winch makes thv 
Apology for thy going by an Altos And that is, that when a Man goes by an 
altos, in order to commit a Robbery, or a Murther, or lye with his Neighbour’s 
Wife, why that is not so well But when an old Soldier of the Queen takes 
up a nom-de-gtiene, only for the promotion of Virtue, why that is a laudable 
Action. Now here cannot I forbear for my Life using the same e\[nession to 
you, which was formerly us’d to another old • Soldier. 

Di vealram fidrm ' 

Quanlt eat mperc > Nunqvam arrrdo ad le, Qmn aba le abeam Doelwr 

For my part, I have all along been weak enough to believe, that to go by an 
altat IS a manifest Cheat, and that every Impostor means Interest and not 

* Thraso in the Eunuch of Terence 
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Virtue. But this notable Uistinetion lias almost eoiiviiiced me, tliat if the 
writer of a Libel puts but a sham Name to it, he has a Dispensation by that 
alvu to injure, slander, and threaten all that is Powerful and Noble m Great 
Britain. But that if any one pretends to write ev’n a just Satire, upon the 
vilest Poetaster or Politicaster, between Dover and the OrcadeSj without 
putting any Name at all to it, why the Action is abominable, it cries aloud 
for the extremcst Vengeance, and deserves Death without Mercy But, honest 
Jack Edgar, I have one scruple in my Head Botleau was certainly a Man of 
true Judgment, of nice Honour and a very just and admirable Satirist His 
Censures were always just, and so were his Praises, if you except a very few 
addrest to his Great Monarch Merit and Virtue were always Sacred to him, 
and Vice and Folly the objects of his Scorn and Hatred Now when he pub- 
lish’d a Book of Satires, which were chiefly levell’d at the Edgars and Ironsides, 
who flourish’d then at Pans, that s, at a number of Coxcombs who dar’d to 
appear upon Parnaixui, without a ly lawful Summons thither, or in plain 
English, without cither Genius or Judgment, you know very well. Jack Edgar, 
that he put no name to his Book 

The violence and virulenee of the contending Parties in England, have, I 
am afraid, been one great cause, wliv we have had no just Satire in England, 
since the Author of Hudtbras publish’d his, which seems to me, to be a very 
just one on Hijioirisi But lou are not to be told, that the Author of it put 
no Name to it We have «iiue had Libels which have pass’d for Satires, as 
Absalom and Achtlophel, the Medal, Mar Plerkno, and the Dispensary They 
are indeed, if you please, beautiful Libels, but they are every where full of 
Flattery or Slander and a just Satire admits of neither In the two first, how 
many were abus’d onh for being true to the Religion and Liberties of their 
Country*’ And on the other side, some were extoll’d only for being false to 
both The attempt to lessen Shadu ell in Mackflecno, is every whit as unworthy 
of Satire For Shadwell pretended to no Species of Poetry but the Comick, 
111 which he was certainly very much sujienour to Dryden , as the latter 
acknowledges bj a very fair miplieation in his Preface to the State of Inno- 
cence, which was writ before the Quarrel between them began The business 
of Sir Samuel Oaiih in his Dispensary was to expose much better Physicians 
than himself, foi no other reason but because they were not of his Opinion in 
the affair of the Dispensary Now tbo’ these were Libels, and very inj'urious, 
yet the Authors justly thought it more creditable to suffer them to be publish’d 
without any Name, rather than to make use of false ones 

1 am heartily glad, my dear Fnend, that I have pleas’d thee so, by saying 
that thou haat'done more harm to the Stage, than any hundred Men in all 
England. For sny’st thou, the World is so Wicked, that tis hardly a Dis- 
paragement to be great ev’n m 111 But I am afraid, honest Jack, thou mis- 
takest me For when 1 accus’d thee of doing this harm to the Stage, I did 
not affirm, that thou didst it altogether through a sinister Design or a wicked 
Motive of Interest, but that there was always a mixture with the other two, 
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of Vaut of Kuowledge uiid Judgment And tho’ it may be reputable m thia 
wicked World to be great m 111, I believe it will hardly ever be creditable to 
be great lu Folly I do not aay, but that there may be a very wise Man, 
who may know nothing of Theatrical matters But then this Person who does 
not know them, must not pretend to know them, nor to dictate to the World 
in an affair which he does not at all understand. For there is a wise and a 
knowing Ignorance, an Ignorance that reffeits upon its self, and restrains him 
who has it from exposing or hurting himself or others, by undertaking things 
which he does not in the least understand. 

And now, my dear Friend, thou art for mounting that War Horse a-fresh, 
from which 1 shew’d thee descending Methinks I see thee upon him in all thy 
Accoutrements, thy cock’d Hat, thy broad Sword, thy Shouldei Belt, and thy 
Jack Boots, and a hugeous merry Figure thou makest upon him But when 
thou talkest of planting thy self behind King Wtlluim the Third agiiiiist Levnn 
the Fourteenth, does not thy Memory fail thee a little’' If thou meanest 
planting thy self behind the Coach of King Wtlltam, I have nothing to say 
against tliat But I never heard a great deal of thy attendaiu e on linn nheii he 
got on Horse-back He seldom held the Honour ot thy Conipaiiy, to express 
my self in the quaint Dialect of thy elder Brother of Breiitfoid, either on the 
Boyne or the Shannon, or the Maete, or the Sainbi e Thou hadst tliat aversion 
for the effusion of Christian Blood, that rather than go into the Field with 
thy broad Sword, and tliy dead-doing Hand, to make piteous Slaughter of tho 
Fnemy, thou mad’et it thy choice to stay here at Home, and make vieked 
Jokes with thy Irish Goose Quill, ujion the Funerals of thy Fiieiiils 

But here, my dear Friend, thou art in a terrible fuss about going to Law 
Thou pretend’st to be even Mad, that thou art hinder’d from going to Law, 
the Law is not open to thee, thou hast not the freedom of the Law But, 
Quare peregnnum vicinia rauca reclamal For do not we all knou that thou 
art up to the Ears in Law, that thou hast been up to the Ears in Law these 
twenty Years, and wilt be up to the Ears in Law, if thou shouldst live these 
hundred Years’ Can we forbear laughing then, to hear thee erv out, that thou 
shouldst be the happiest Man in the World, if thou couldst but go to Law ’ 
Ah, my dear Friend, 1 could name some certain Persons, who it they were no 
more restrain’d from going to Law than thou art, would be happy indeed 
But what IS it that hinders thee from going to Law’ The Gate of Madam 
Justice, like that of Hell, is open at all Hours Free Ingress is denyed to none 
that have but Money to pay their Entranre, Egress, I must confess, is not 
altogether so easie What is it then that thou pretendest should restrain thee 
from going to Law’ Hast thou not Money to pay thy Lawyers’ Or art thou 
suing some unaccountable Debtors, who having Money to spare for their 
Liberalities and their Profusions, have that irregular greatness of Soul, that 
they scorn to pay a just Debt till it comes to Execution , and who instead of 
discharging, or so much as owning the Obligation they have to thee, pretend 
to keep thee at Arms length, and bid thee open Defiance ’ Should that be the 
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Case, I beheve I can give thee wholeome Advice Know then, that there is a 
certain notable Serjeant at Law, with a hard Name, who, if thou repairest to 
him, will instruct thee m an admirable Method of dealing with such Persons. 
But at the same time I cannot help acquainting my dear Friend, that he 
ought to be asham’d to have the word Law in his Mouth, as long as he pretends 
to undo an Act of the Legislature, hy an Act of the Executive Power. 

We are come now from Law, by a Whirl of Imagination, to Conjurers and 
Hoop Petticoats But why will you go abroad for Intelligence, which you may 
hare at home, or go for Counsel to the Deputy, when you may be advis’d by 
the Principal’ For does not every Mortal who reads your Papers, say, the 
Devil in Hell is in you ’ Besides, how come you so earnest to get a Patent for 
the Hoop, which you were so eager to demolish in your wondeiful Speculations ’ 
But, my dear Friend, thou hast been pleas’d in this thy eleventh Paper, to 
return the Title of Pedant, hy which I saluted thee in one of my former, 
according to thy usual Method of giving what is thy own, to those who do 
not in the least deserve it Tho’ I plainly perceive that thou art not quite so 
proud of this Title, as thou art of that of Knight, yet to shew thee that I 
saluted thee with proper Greeting, I shall endeavour to prove, that however 
disagreeable the Sound of Pedant may be to thee, thou art certainly the Thing , 
and in order to this, will endeavour to shew thee what .. Pedant, and Pedantry 
are, of which in thv Lucubrations and Speculations thou hast so often treated 

In proper terms, stick as Men smatler, 

When they throw out and miss the matter 

Hud 

The Pedant then is, literally and originally speaking, he who has the 
Instruction of Boys , and the Pedant in the ligurutivc Appellation, whieh is now 
come to be the common one, is he who in his Conversations with Men, or in his 
Writings to Men, sliew’s the qualities of an Instructor of Boys. Now Boys not 
being come to the use of their Judgment, nor tho force of their Imagination, 
are chiefly instructed by Memory Their Instructors therefore never argue 
with them, hut only dictate to them, and make use of .\uthority instead of 
Reason with them And to exert their Authority the more, and to cause it to 
make the stronger Iinprcssioii, they dictate with a haughty and imperious Air, 
which sometimes is augmented to such a Degree, bv Weakness, Ill-Breeding, 
Pride and Choler, that it becomes insupportable, even to their deaiest Friends 
and Relations And if their Pupils are backward in receiving their Instruc- 
tions, or give them the slightest Provocation, they treat them with all those 
Flowers of Rlietorick, with which those Persons are always inspir’d, who 
frequent the sonorous Nymphs of the Floud, that haunt the Banks of the vocal 
Thames between the Bridge and the Tower, 

Thus have I shewn, that the Pedant, in the Acceptation in which the Word 
IS commonly us’d, has the same qualities with an Instructor of Boys, the 
chief of which qualities are a dogmatizing Spirit, a presumptuous Arrogance, 
and a soaring Insolence. 
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Now the Man of Sense, and the Gentleman, being diametrically opposite to 
the Pedant, must be one, who in hig Conversations and in his Writings, has 
the qualities of one who converses with or n rites to Men. Now he who knows the 
Woild, and converges with, or writes to Men, always Argues, and never Dictates j 
as well knowing, that reasonable Creatures are to be convinced by Reason, 
and not by Authority And as Reason and Truth are calm and modest things, 
he never assumes the Dictatonan Air, is never Haughty, never Insolent 
But if at any time, he barely asseits, he does it with Modesty, if not with 
Diffidence, as very well knowing, that, tho’ a Man by an insolent decisive Air, 
may pass upon those who are govern’d by Pancy or Opinion, it never fails to 
render him suspected to those who are resolv’d never to submit to any Opinion 
till they be convinced by Reason , which latter sort only may be truly said to be 
Men He therefore treats his Companion oi Header with respect, and would 
look upon it as a scandalous Indignity, the breaking out into those Tropes 
and Figures which are so much in use, with those who converse with, or who 
write to Bovs, of what Age, or Rank, or Condition whatsocvei those Boys are , 
whether they are in Infancy, or \onth, or Virility, or Gravity or Divrepitude, 
whether they are Ignorant or Learned Bovs, of the Ijoes of the People, or of 
Equestrian Dignity 

And now by applying all this to mv very worthy Friend, I make no doubt 
but to make it appear, not only that thou hast the Spirit of Pedantry in thee, 
equal to any of thy Contemporaries or Prcdecessours, but that thou hast by 
Nature and Genius, what they have acquir’d by Industry and hard Labour, 
(for thou art certainly an illiterate Pedant) and art the very Cock Pedant 
of all the Nest of Pedants For besides, that iii all thy Writings, wdiethcr Papers 
or Pamphlets, whether Lucubrations, Speculations, Guardian, Lorer or English- 
man, I hardly ever knew thee argue once, thou hast carried Authoiitv to a 
more ridiculous Height, than ever Pedant before thee did For if the rest of 
thy Brethren h.ivc had the Extravagance, and the Presumption, to bear down 
Human Reason, by downright Human Authority, they have still had so much 
shadow of Modesty left, as to attempt it by the Authority of others, and not 
by their own If shoals of modem Pedants have arriv’d to that height of 
Extravagance, as to pretend to decide Disputes, where Reason alone ought to 
prevail, by an Ipse dixit , yet none before thy self has had the Arrogance and 
the Impudence to do it by an Ipse dixi But thou hast often set up thy own 
Authority, not only against Human Reason, but against all other Human 
Authority. Thou hast thought thy own dogmatick Assertion, enough to estab- 
lish any Opinion, which thy private Interest requir’d, and like an Absolute 
Monarch upon the Throne of Pedantry, hast believ’d it sufficient to say. Car 
tel est noire plaisir 

I must confess that several of the Tatters have Wit and Humour in them, 
a fine RaiUery, and an agreeable Pleasantry; and some of the Spectators 
likewise have some of these good Qualities, but I have powerful reasons to 
believe, that for the most part the good Qualities m those Writings are deriv’d 
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from thy Correspondente, and that only the Pedantry of them )B thine, for 
when toon endeavourdst to entertain the World with a Paper call’d the 
ttor ton, a ter that Mr A ddisnn had abandon’d thee, and Mr. Manwarmg waa 
TO y enaploy d against the Exatamer, I found nothing in that Paper of the 
Qu 0 the other, but only thy eternal Dogmatizing, and the haughty and 
pedantick Air of a S. hool-mnster Nay, m this Paper thou wert dwindled into 
a Pedant, even aetordiirg to the Intteral Acceptation of the Words, and 
appear det every Morning with thy formal Instruetors amidst thy Boys and 
thy Girls. ■’ 

I come next to the Vindication of thy Beauty But here, my dear Jacky Boy, 
let US be serious a little. Thou knowest I am thy Friend, and wish thee well 
I would not have thee make thy self a Jest and a By-word, and a Butt to all 
the World Thy Beauty, Man ' Why, thou mayst as well brag in thy old Age 
of thy Dancing a ,Tig I never heard thee mention’d by any Woman, for these 
three Years last past, but thou either wentst by the Appellation of the Black 
Knight with her, or she said she couid resemble thee to nothing so nearly as to 
the Knave of Club, I receiv’d the following Iiettei from a Friend, immediately 
upon the publication of the 11th and 12th Theatre 

Dear Rir, 

of lesterdav I receiv’d this Momma I have seen the noble Knight’s Pro- 
J. ‘diiction which jou mention, and could not but laugh to read of the Knight’s 
‘ Tears I suppose they wore produc'd bv tlio Author of the two Utters questioning his 
* Beauty, which he takes some pains in a most ndictdous manner to v'lndicate He 
‘seems patient enough undir the Confulation of his Eeason and Dndcrstandmg, to 
which he rcpljei not one Word But the Scan Garcor of Sixty eannot bear an attack 
'on his Beauty, and n fori’d to vinle Utters to himself like other old Beaux, from 
'suppos’d l.adies, to vindieUe nhal he never possess’d The Knight has discover’d a 
‘great deal of M,dici', and uUd’d a great deal of Slander in his last Paper, but this 
■ Veree of Drydi h’s mil fit Ins Performance 

' In /us Fdoiiiom Heart tho’ Venom lyts, 

' // dot H but touch hta Iiidi Ft n and dyes 

‘ 1 am, fife ’ 

This IS oiilv under one Man’s Hand, but this, yon may depend upon it, is 
the Voice of the People And whereas thou sayst, that thou art so far from 
having a dii.sky (Jouiitenanre that all Orders of Men simle on thee, thou putst 
me in mind of pail ol a Dialogue between Monsieur Nathaniel Pans, and hia 
Cousin Ilipiiolila in tlie (leiilleniaii Dancing Mastei of the late Mr. Wyeherly 
’Tis in the licginmug of the Third Act 

Mans Am 1 so happy deii Cousin in the 6o» quality of making People 
laugh? 

ffipp Mighty Happy, Cousin 
Mans. De-grace 
Htpp. Indeed 

Mans Nay, Sans ranihe, 1 obseive that wheresoever I come, I make every 
body Merry, Sans tanifte. Da 
Hipp I 00 lielievc vou do 
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Mona Nay, as I inarch in de Street, I can make de dull Apprentice Laugh 
and Sneer. 

H%pp. This Fool IB as apt I see as an ill Poet, to mistake the Contempt and 
Scorn of People, for Applause and Admiration. 

Thus far the Gentleman Dancing Master But tell one thing my dear Friend, 
has an Owl a dusky Countenance Most certainly, a very reverend duskv 
Countenance Now does not an Owl, wheresoever it appears, make every mortal 
Smile ? 

And now, if I should call upon thee, according to thy pretended desire, to 
see what treatment a Ohost would give a Mortal, I have reason to question 
very much, whether thou wouldst appear to me, for thou knowest I am in 
the number of those things, which during thy whole Life time, have always 
been most terrible to thee, I mean m the number of thy Creditors Thou hast 
ow'd me these two Years twelve Guineas, for the first Payment of twelve 
certain Receipts, which upon taking the Receipts, thou didst promise to pay 
m a Week. But since that time, T never could see either the Money or the 
Receipts , so that, if I should enquire for thee, the answer that 8nug thy Servant 
would make, would certainly be, the Ghost will not ajipear to Dav 

I am, Sfe 


LETTER TV. 

To Sir John Edgar 

Mv Excellent FniEND, 

I Come now to consider thy twelfth Pajier, in which Ihou pretendst to 
Diaw Pictures, for which thou art just as much Qunlifvcd ns thou art to 
Criticize, for to draw Characters, and to Criticize, requires the same Talent, 
that IS, Judgment, which God and Nature have never vouchsafed to endow 
thee with And therefore, all who know thee an errant Bungler, that is, all 
who do know thee, are very well satisfyeil, that they are no more to expect any 
more Resemblance iii thv Draughts, than from a Sign Post Painter, nay, not 
the twentieth part so much For no Sign Post Painter was ever yet such a 
Blockhead, as to Draw the Picture of a Rat, when he design’d that of an 
Elephant, or to Draw the Figure oJ an Elephant, when he design’d that of a 
Rat But now to whom is it not known, that thou hast given us the Picture 
of a Wren, instead of that of an Eagle, and the Picture of an Eagle, instead 
of that of a Wren^ And after thou hast call’d thy dead Friend Wren, and 
thy self Eagle, does not every Body know, that thou hast not the knowledge 
of Adam in thee, nor art qualified to give Names to Creatures agreeable to 
their Natures’* But as thou art able to draw no body, no body can have any 
occasion to draw thee Thy Name alone is thy Picture, and comprehends as 
severe and as entire a Satire in it as Boxleau says that of the As* does 

Donl le nom seal en tog comprend une Satire 
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Thou canst draw no Picture, but it wants a Ifaine to distinguish it, no one 
who names thee has occasion to draw any Picture of thee. 

famous Distinguisher, the celebrated Knower of 
e ®f Merit, who art continually endeavouring to bespatter and 

expose misters of State, of admirable Abilities, and who have done the most 
mportant Services for their King, their Country, and the whole Christian 
among whom, I have convmcmg Beasons to believe, there are 
such, who are as much thy Superiouta in solid Learning, or m Polite Littera- 
ture, in Wit, and graceful Court-like Behaviour, and the fine Conversation 
of Gentlemen, as they are above thee in Sagaritv and Penetration, in the 
profoundness of State Affairs, and the depths of Politicks’ Art thou, I say, 
the famous Distinguisher, the celebrated Knower of the World, and of Merit, 
who at the same time that thou art vainly and impertinently endeavouring 
to expose and ridicule these Illustmus Patriots, are most ridiculously attempt- 
ing to make two or three paultry Players, pass upon the World for Men of 
Manly, Generous, PAegant, Ornamental Qualities’ After this need any one 
care whom ’tis thou Censurest, and whom ’tis thou Commendest’ And yet to 
make thy Judgment manifest still further, at the same time that thou art 
endeavouring to expose those whom the King most confides in, and whom he 
most values, thou art at every turn printing thy insipid Madrigals in the 
Praise of IIis Majesty , and still the Burthen of thy Song is the same with 
that of an old fUarhug, who is moulting his borrow’d Plumes in a Cage, 
Dick w a Bird for Ihe King' Dick m a Bird for the Kxng' But how much 
preferable to thine is the Song of the Starling? Tho it does not mean what it 
says, like thee , vet it does not like thee, mean something contrary to it. The 
Bird itself is not such a Beast as not to know, that a Libel upon all a Man’s 
best Friends, can never be interpreted a Panegyriek upon the Man Thus we 
see, that thou never Censurest, and never Conunendest by Beason and by 
Judgment, because Beason and .ludgment are things which thou never hadst. 
But thy Dislike, or Approbation, proceeds perpetually from thy Passions, thy 
Malice, and thy Interest , but especially from the last, which is thy great Diana 
I come now to an Error of thy Understanding, about which I shall use the 
more Words, because thou savst thou hast so often repeated it and that is, 
’tis geneiallg for want of Judgment, that Men set up for the Chamclci of being 
Judicious 

And here 1 cannot for my Soul forbear talking to thee m the Language 
of thy Brother of Brentford, Thou art mighty Ignorant poor Man, my dear 
Friend is very Silly, J gad he is For to what purpose can this jingle of 
Words serve, but to rattle in the Noddle of a wrong-heMed Fellow’ For was 
there ever any Mortal who was not reckon'd a Beast and an Idiot by his own 
Acquaintance, but who set up for the Character of being Judicious in the 
Profession which he had embraced ’ Does not a Shoe-maker, a Taylor, a Hosier, 
set up for the Character of being Judicious m the nature and fashion and 
make of Shoes and Stockings, and Coats and Breeches and Cloaks’ Does 
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not a Mercer set np for the Character of being Judicious, in the nature and 
fashion of Stuffs and Silks, and Brocades? Does not a Stock-Jobber, or an 
Exchange Broker set up for the Character of being Judicious, in the Turns, 
the Rise and Pall of the Publick Funds? When ten or more Clergy-men 
Preach for a vacant Benefice, does not each of them pretend to be more 
skilful and Judicious in the ways of Salvation, than his other Antagonists^ 
Wouldst thou Fee a Law3'er in an important Cause, who should tell thee 
seriously, that he did not set up for having more Judgment than his Neighbours 
in Statute and Common Law^ Wouldst thou trust thy Life upon a dangerous 
Crisis, in the Hands of a Physician, who should assure thee, that he had no 
more Judgment in Physick than one of his Patients But to come to Authors, 
does not every one who publishes a Book iii any Art or Science, pretend to 
instruct at least some of his Readers^ But which of his Readers can he pretend 
to Instruct, but those who are more Ignorant than himself in the matters of 
which he treats ^ But if he supposes that some of his Readers are more Ignorant 
than himself in the matters of which he treats, docs not he set up for the 
Character of being more Judicious in those matters than they are^ 

When Copemteus publish’d his Svstera of the World, did not he pretend 
to a little more Judgment in Astronomy, than some who had gone before him 
and others who liv’d at the same time with him, and who still adher’d to the 
Ptolemnusk Svateni’ When Des Carles publish’d his Svsteni of Natural 
Philosophy, did not he by those wonderful Discoveries of the motion of the 
Earth, and others, pretend to a little more .Tudgment in that Science, and to 
penetrate further into the Secrets of Nature than those who had gone before 
him’ When the Celebrated Haney gave the World his Tieatise of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood, could he have oblig’d and adorn’d the Common-wealth 
of Learning by that noble and useful Disi-overy, if he had not set up for the 
Character of having more Judgment in Anatomy, than either his Predecessours, 
or his Contemporaries’ And when Sir Jmar Newton, whose ilent is above 
what the Muses themselves can Commend, oblig'd and astonish’d the Learned 
World by his Immortal and unparallel’d Treatises, those Treatises which 
have made him an Honour to his Country, an Advancer of the noblest Learning, 
and an Enlarger of the Empire of the Mind , what, did he pretend to no more 
Judgment in Mathemaheks, than the herd of Mathematicians’ 

Is it not now most ajiparent, that every one sets up for the Character of 
being Judicious in bis own Profession, and his own Art’ Why then should not 
that be allow’d to a Poet, which is granted to all the rest ’ And why should 
it be denyed by thee of all Men , and be denyed in a Paper, in which you are 
doing the yery same thing which you pretend to ridicule iti others’ For are 
not you pretending to write a Paper here for the Improvement of the Stage? 
And how doest thou pretend to Improve it by endeavouring to impose upon 
the World according to thy laudable Custom, and setting iij) for the Character 
of being more Judicious in Theatncal matters, than most of your Readers, or 
by speaking the Truth, and telling the World that thou art a very Silly Fellow, 
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and an eternal Jabberer about matters of which thou underetandest not a 
Syllable? 'Wbat is become now of that fine Maxim, that '<« generally for want 
of Judgment that lien set up for the Character of being Judicious Why, thou 
errant Tnfler! Thou ridiculous Maxim Monger \ Thou hast a hundred such 
pretty Jingles in thy wonderful Speculations, I mean the Speculations which 
are peculiarly thine, and to which thou hast set thy Mark , Maxims which are 
calculated for Understandings of the same Latitude with thine, and which 
are under the same Elevation of Pole, Maxims which shew’d thee as blind as 
Hector, or Pompey, or Casar^a Offspring, that came into the World but Yester- 
day But as I have now some leisuie to consider them, T will try, if by my 
little Art I can Couch the Cataracts of thy Understanding. 

But the mischief of it is, that there is this difference between a four Leg’d 
Puppy, and a two Leg’d one, that whereas a four Leg’d one is Blind but for 
nine Days, a two Leg’d one does not only come into the World Blind, but 
for the most part continues to he Blind, when he comes to be an old Dog 

To this blessed Maxim, thou art I'leas’d to subjoyn these Words, Every body 
of any standing in Town, knows that the dullest and most stupid Writers we 
hare had, hare set up for Cnticks, why yea, trulj this has been the Cant for 
forty Yeais together, among Persons of thy noble iJnderstandmg The Cry 
has gone round, that ’tis impossible for any one who has shewn himself a 
Critick by his Prose, to shea himself a good Poet by his Verse , which was 
occasion’d first, by the late Mr KymePe pubhshing a very dull Tragedy of 
Edgar, after he had publish’d a Book m Prose, in which there was a great 
deal of good and just Criticism 'Tis true indeed, Edgar was so absurd a 
Monarch, that he seem’d to be a forerunning Type of thy self, who wert to 
strut upon the Stage iii the succeeding Century, under the same Heroick 
Name From this accident, the Poetasters of the Age, who believ’d it their 
Interest to fix a Brand upon Criticism, immediately ervod out, and made all 
tlicir Disciples repeat after them, that no Critick could be a Poet, not con- 
sidering that one ot the greatest of the Homan Poets, and one of the greatest 
of the French, were Cnticks by Profession, as well as Poets, and set up for 
the Character of being Judicious in their own Ait, nay, aud had the Im- 
pudence to appear jiubliekly out of Humour with some Popular Scnblers, who 
had had Success But to return to Mr Rymer, whether that Gentleman’s ill 
Performance proceeded from his want of Imagination, without which no Man 
can make a Poet, let him have what Judgment he will , or from his want of 
Exercise and Practice, we should have been better able to determine, if that 
Judicious Gentleman had writ more If Mr RymeFa Tragedy is an ill one, 
neither Shakespeare or Ben Johnson’s first Dramatick Poems were Master- 
pieces, and neither Ben nor Shakespear, if they had left nothing behind them 
but these, would have pass’d with Posterity for great Poets But whatever was 
the Reason of Mr ByrneFs Miscarriage, if these Authors had only infer’d 
from it, that a Man may sometimes have the Theory of an Art which yet he 
may not be fully qualifyod to practice with Success, nothing could have been 
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more just. But for them to draw not only a general Inference from a par- 
ticular Fact, but an Inference so very absurd, as that a Man cannot Practice 
an Art with Success, for no other reason, but because he has shewn that he 
Understands it, was Bestial and Abominable I am afraid, my dear Friend, 
that it will be found upon enquiry, that the very contrary of this is an 
eternal Truth lie who Practices an Art with Success, which he does not 
understand, is most infallibly an ill Artist, notwithstanding all his Success , 
and 18 indebted for that Success, to the gross Ignorance and Barbarity of those 
whom he has the Luck to please. 

If ever that Assertion, that the dullest and most stupid Writers which we 
have had, have set up for Criticks, is prov’d, it must be by thy Example For as 
there is not one Author alive, who has set up for Criticism so much as thou 
hast, there is not in all Great Britain so stupid and so dull a Writer as thou 
art, when thou art left to thy self 

To make good both the Branches of this Assertion when old Bu-kerstaff 
publish’d his Tatters, did he set up for a Critiek, did he set up foi the Char- 
acter of being .Tudicioua or not^ Let us see what he says himself in his Dedi- 
cation to the late Mr Idaynwanng 

The general purpose of this Paper is to expose the false Arts of Life, and 
to pull off the Disguises of Cunning, Vanity and Affeclahon, and to lerom- 
mend a general fSmplteily in our Dress, our Discourse, and our Behanour 
No Man has a belter Judgment for the Discovery, or u nobler Spirit for the 
Contempt of all Imposture, than your self, which Qualities render you the 
most proper Patron for the Author of these Essays 

Thus far old Bicherstaff Now this as I take it, is setting up for something 
more than the Character of being barely Judicious , tis setting up for Sagacity, 
tis setting up for Penetration, which are the Accomplishments, and the Per- 
fections of Judgment Now if it be true, that ’tis generally for want of Judg- 
ment, that a Man sets up for the Character of being Judicious, what shall we 
say of the Man who sets up for the Character of Sagacih', for the Character 
of Penetration i" For such a one arrogates a hundred times more to himself, 
than one who sets up for the Character of being barely Judicious in passing Iii>> 
Judgment on the Works of Authors To know the Hearts of Men requires 
infinitely more Capacity, than barely to knou Books A Book, alas, has but 
one meaning, whatever it speaks it thinks But the Heart of Man has Folds 
and Doubles, and Recesses innumerable Yet thro' all these hast thou pre- 
tended to pierce, and consequently hast pretended to Criticism, of a iiohlei 
and more difficult Nature, tliiin anv Authoi liciiig But though thou didst 
pretend to do all this, what thou really didst of it was by the Sagacity and 
Penetration of others And when thou hadst got ingenious Tools to write thee 
into an Income of two Thousand Pounds a Year, thou couldst not be satisfyed, 
till like the most dull and stupid of all Writers thou hadst writ thy self oul 
of it again 
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The Courtship which Sir Martin Mar-all made to Mrs. Mdlesant, and 
that which thou didst formerly make to Dame FoHune, and to Madam Fame, 
will certainly make a Parallel that will run upon all Pour. Sir Martin had a 
mind to Mrs MUlesant, but not having Capacity, nor Address to gain her, 
he prevail’d upon Warner to do that for him, hut to do it in such a way that 
Sir Martin was to have the Credit and the Benefit of it Xow the Lady being a 
Lover of Musick, Sir Marlin was to give her a Lesson upon the Theorto, and 
a Song In order to this Sir Martin is to appear in a Balcony, at a distance 
from her, with a Lute in his Hand, and the Motions of a Thrummer, and the 
Qrimaces of a Singer, while Warner is to Sing and to Play for him behind the 
Curtain Well! All this was very well concerted, but the Success of all was 
to depend upon the Signal agreed upon between them, and that was, that 
Sir Martin should leave off his Grimaces, and his Thrummings upon his 
dumb Lute, upon the Hinging of a Bell. But the foolish Knight was so 
full of his Mistress and himself, that tho’ the Bell rung twice, yet his 
Hand and Jaws still went, and evpos’d him to the Scorn of his Mistress and the 
Chambermaid 

I will leave thee, my dear Friend, to apply all tins to thy self But I cannot 
forbear taking notice, that it was very imprudent in thee not to leave off upon 
th(‘ Bells ringing twice , that is upon tlie Bell that rung for Mr Maynivanng’B, 
and Mr Addison’s Funeral 

I come now to some of the pretended Facts of which thou hast been pleased 
to accuse me , and I will begin with that which relates to Mr. Congreve and 
Mr Addison, upon whom thou sayst I have been more severe than upon any 
other Persons As for being severe upon Mr Congreve, tis a figure in Speech, 
which Jeremy says in Lore for Lore, interlards the greatest part of his Con- 
versation As for Mr Addison, I must confess, I did write the Remarhs upon 
Cato, but I did not basely flatter and fawn upon Mr Addison while he was 
living, and then more basely insult him as soon as he was Dead. I did not 
while he was living, write a flattering fnlsom Dedication to him, in which I 
made him a Thousand times greater than mv self, and then as soon as he was 
Dead write a flattering fulsom Dedication to my self, m which I made my self 
a Thousand times greater than him A little below there is another extraor- 
dinary Figure, where thou pretendst to insinuate that I have been us’d by some 
People so as a Man of Honour ought not to be us’d. Who are those People** 
Thou canst not. thou darest not name them Because then the Lye would 
appear too gross and palpable I’D teU thee whom I have us’d at that rate, 
and that is, thy Friend thy Priest thy Worshipper, thy Viceroy. Thou either 
knowest or oughtest to know that I have beat him , and I do not know but I 
might have been provok’d to do as much by his Wooden God, if he had dar’d 
to offer to my Face, what he has basely writ Thou sayst that my Pamphlet is 
so cruel, that it could be writ by none but a Coward I believe I have given 
other sort of Proofs of mv Couiage, than one who in the time of a Bloody War, 
for twenty Years together, took the King’s Pay as a Soldier, and never was in 
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any Action , than one who for twenty Years together longht as he writ, by 
Proxy. The Cruelty of a Coward consists not in Words but Actions Then, 
then, was the Cruelty, then was the Cowardice, when upon a certain Night in 
November last, three villanons Foot-Pads rob'd a poor defenceless Passenger 
of all that he had, and said that they did it by a Deputation from thee And 
thou wert afterwards pleas’d to abet this Action, and call those Foot-Pads, 
Men of Manly, Elegant, Oenerous, Ornamental Qualities. Bmc tUce Lachrymoe 
From hence arose those Crocodile Tears, which thou hast shew’d in some of 
thy Papers, 

Didst thou not shew thy Courage in a notable manner, by giving such 
Language in thy Theatres, after having declar’d against single Combat by 
thy Lucubrations, and against Siege and Battle by thy Conduct Was it 
not Bravely and Heroically done to call upon both the Living and the Dead 
to revenge thy Cause upon one of Sixty Five, and to endeavour to set both 
the King’s Horse and Foot Guards upon one of Sixty Five ? For my part, 1 
have alwavs firmly believ’d, that I have more true Courage than any one, than 
whom I have more TTnderstanding For if Fortitude is a Virtue, of which I 
know no Man who doubts, it must depend upon the Season and not upon the 
Complexion , but if it depends upon the Benson, then the stronger the Reason is, 
the stronger must be the Virtue And I have always thought, that as God 
and Nature have given to Man the Dominion over Beast, they have so far 
given to reasonable Men the Dominion over Blockheads, that they are rather 
born to acorn them than to fear them And I appeal to all my Acquaintance 
in Town, of whom there are several living of 30 and 40 Years standing, if 
these Sentiments were ever contradicted by any Action or Accident of my Life 

But if by the continual Pears thou hast given me, thou meanst, as thou 
seemst to insinuate, niy apprehensions of Persons to whom I may owe Monc\ , 
thou of all Men hast as little reason to upbraid me with these Pears as the 
others For who was it that lay skulking so many Years, at the Tilt-yard 
Sutlers, when he was so strongly possess’d with Fear, that he could not think 
himself in safety, unless he had the Horse and Foot-Guards for his Security ® 
When the late facetious Daniel Purcel gave him the name of Major General 
Hide; and the chief Maxim of his lafe seem’d to be, Qui bene latuit bene vixit 
If I had the Misfortune to be an Insolvent Debtor, I should have this Apology' 
to make for my self, that my Insolvency would not be owing to any Extrava- 
gance or want of taking Pams, but to the hard, not to say the unjust Usage 
which I have met with in the World, and in great part to your Injustice and 
Barbarity, and the Injustice and Barbarity of those who deriv’d their Power 
from you. The being an Insolvent Debtor, is rather to be pitied than con- 
demn’d, when it has not been occasion’d either by Profuseness or Idleness , but 
the being in Debt is both odious and contemptible in one, who is at the same 
time a Squanderer, a Bankrupt, and an Oppressor. But yet to shew you that 
I am not in the condition which you imagine, I have for these last four Years 
lodg’d continually in the Neighbourhood of White-hall, and I appeal to the 
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Honourable Board of Qreencloth, if during that time, so much as one Com- 
plaint has been preferr’d against me. 

I should now say something of the Falshoods, of which yon accuse me, in 
my two former Letters, and of the Ingratitude of which thou pretendest to 
accuse me, for writing against those, who hare endeavour’d to serve me As 
these two Letters will be shortly follow’d by a Fifth and a Bvxih. I shall 
endeavour to shew in them, who are the Lovers of Truth, and who are the 
Slanderers, who are the Benefactors, and who the Unjust and Oppressors. And 
then, if with thy little Understanding, thou hast not lost all Sense of Shame, 
I shall cause thy dusky Countenance to turn Bed, as the Morning does, or as 
a Lobster boil’d 

But having said more already than I design’d to do at present, and you 
having heard more than thou had«t a mind to hear, I shall take my leave for a 
little time, only adding, that as thou hast form’d a Fantom m thy Mind, 
which thou woaldst pass upon tht World for thy Friend, and which every 
impartial Man who has seen it, has declar’d be just as like to me, as a 
Wren is like to the late Mr Addison, or as thou art like to an Eagle, I shall, 
by way of Gratitude or Acknowledgment, subjoin to these Letters, the Picture 
of my dear Friend, and I appeal to all who shall see it, if I am not the happier 
Painter of the two, and draw the livelier Besemblance And so at present, my 
very worthy Friend, I heartily bid thee Farewel 

The PICTURE of Sir John Edgar 

S IB John Edgar, of the County of in Ireland, is of a middle 

Stature, broad Shoulders, thick Legs, a Shape like the Picture of some- 
hody over a Farmers Chimney, a short Chin, a short Nose, a short Forehead, a 
broad flat Face, and a dusky Countenance. He us’d to compare himself to an 
Eagle , and to oblige the first Fool that he met with, to give it under his Hand 
that he was so But neither his Nose, nor his Byes, nor his Discernment, nor 
his broad flat Face, nor his dusky Countenance were held to be Aquiline He 
was believ’d to be m all these more hke to another Bird than an Eagle Yet 
with such a Shape, and such a Pace, he di-coier’d at Sixty that, he took himself 
for a Beauty, and appear’d to be more mortify’d upon his being told he was 
Ugly, than he was by any reflection that was ever made upon his Honour or 
his Understanding 

He IS a Gentleman born. Witness himself of a very Honourable Family, 
certainly of a very Ancient one. For his Ancestouis flourish’d in Tipperary 
long before the English ever set Foot in Ii eland He has Testimony of this 
more Authentick than the Heralds Office, or than any Human Testimony, 
for God has mark’d him more abundantly than he did Cam, and stamp’d his 
Native Country upon his Face, his Understanding, his Writings, his Actions, 
his Passions, and above all his Vanity The Hibernian Brogue is still upon 
all these, tho long Habitude and length of Days have worn it from off his 
Tongue 
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fle 18 the greatest Pretender but one, of the Age in which he lives; a Pre- 
tender both to Understanding and Virtue, but especially to the latter. But some 
malicious People have thought, that he made constant Court to that venerable 
Lady, not out of any Affection which he had for her Person, but because he 
was struck by the Charms of the Joyiitnre which he believ’d might follow her. 
And they were confirm’d in this Opinion, by observing the Quarrels, which he 
had every Day with one or other of her four Daughters. Yet this pretended 
Passion did him great Service It was to him Major Dome, Factotum, House- 
keeper, Cook, Butler, Taylor and Sempstress , because we live in a noble Climate, 
where Persons who are universally known to be Cheats and Sharpers, keep their 
Coaches by being so. 

Yet to one of the Daughters of that venerable Lady, he paid great respect 
in Publick, Videlicet, to Madam Justice And to gam her Favour, and obtain 
her Protection, he thought it not beneath him, to admit the meanest of her 
Servants and OfiScers into the greatest familiarity with him So that there 
was no respect of Persons among them. But it was Jack and Tom, and IVitl and 
Hal, and Ihck with them. But he always combin’d with these her Servants to 
injure and abuse her in Private, and unknown to her play’d a hundred 
Pranks with them to the prejudice of her Interest and Reputation, which 
were not long kept so very Private, but the World took notice that neither 
he nor the Servants car’d one Farthing for the Mistress thei pretended to 
serve He would very often do Extravagant things, very seldom Generous 
ones, and never by his good-will Just ones Yet was he a great pretender to 
Generosity, but Generosity with him was squandring away Ins Money upon 
Knaves and Fools who flatter’d him Thus a Bubble is a very generous Creature 
to the Shark who preys upon him, and a Beggar is generous to the Vermin 
that feed upon him 

He had that seeming respect for the Laws of his Countrv, and appear’d 
to be so delighted with them, that tho’ he had the Happiness of enjoying them 
as much as the most zealous of his Fellow Subjects, even as those to whom 
one may say, the Zeal of the Law hath eaten them up, yet that he might be 
sure the Correspoiideiue between them might lie for Life, he hud, thro’ a 
greatness of Soul peculiar to him. assum’d a noble Resolution that would 
never suffer him to pay any one a Farthing, 'till it came to Execution Yet 
notwithstanding all this he was not satisfy’d, but was always crying out Iiaw, 
Law, more Law, more Law. 

He appears to be mighty zealous for the Rights of the People, and to be 
terribly afraid of the return of the old Aristocracy, by which he has got the 
nick Name with some of Aristocracy Edgar No Man had ever so much in his 
Mouth, Benevolence and Beiieflceiice to Mankind, as he, which to his Creditors 
seems a great fable For, say they, since he hates us who have most oblig’d 
him, to that degree, that he cannot endure to see our Faces, how can he possibly 
love the rest” He us’d one while to call himself the Chnstum Heroe, till it 
grew a publick Jest For the People w'ould not aUow him to be a Heroe, 
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^use, tto he had beeu a Soldier so many Years in the tune of a Bloody War, 
h! present eitlier at Siege or Battle, and he could not possibly, 

they uflrd to say, be a Christian, because he us’d constantly to spend the 
Mornings in Cursing the Houshohl of Fatih, tho’ they came in shoals to his 
Levees, out of pure Zeal to exlioit him to do his Duty 

He valued himself exreedingly, upon being a great Improver, and a great 
Reformer, tho the truth of the matter is. that he never had half Skill enough to 
improve any tiling, nor half Virtue enough to reform any thing During the 
time that he was Governour of the Bear-Oarden , the Diversions of that 
place were more Stupid and Barbarous than ever they were known to be 
before, and the wild Beasts more misrhievoiis and untraetable And he was 
especially so far from Reforming any thing, that it was generally observ’d, 
that the greater part of those who had been most intimate with him, were very 
far from being more Virtuous thin their Neighbours, tho’ he never fail’d of 
doing one thing m order to the making them so and that is, entring them in the 
School of Adversity 

Now us for Temperance, anothei Daughter of the abovementioned venerable 
Lady, he taresses and courts her all the live-long Oav , and compliments her as 
the yueen of Morals, and the Empress of Lite But as soon as the Night 
approaches, then sparkling Champaign puts an end tr her Reign. 

He judiciously believes, that by preaching Abstinence up by Day-light, he 
has made an honourable Composition for his drinking three Bottles by Candle- 
light 

We may say of his Fortitude, what Bullet said of Hudiltras's Wit, He may 
be Master of a very great deal, hut thro’ abundance of Modesty is shie of 
making any Parade of it, but reserves it for an occasion w'hich no body can 
divine. For he has declar’d against single Combat by his Writings, and against 
Siege and Battle by his Conduct and Actions, that is, by staying at home in 
a time of War, with a Commission in a Peiinyless Pocket, and choosing rather 
to run the Risk of being taken Prisoner by the English, than of being kill’d 
by the French 

Now as for Prudence, the fourth Daughter, he has a Magnanimity which 
teaches him utterly to despise her, and to regard her as an abandon’d Person, 
that prostitutes her self to the lowest Mechaiiicks He therefore makes it the 
business of his Life to Affront her, and abuses her m all his Conversation, his 
Writings and his Actions, of which there can be no stronger Testimony, than 
his mortally disobliging his cordial tho’ partial Friends who rais’d him, and 
going over to a Parti vihom he had exasperated beyond any possibility of a 
sincere Reconcilement 

He IS so great a Friend to Diiiou, that almost all Orders and Ranks of 
Men are united in his Person For he has been Poet, Orator, boldier, Officer, 
Projector, News-monger, Casuist, Scribe, Politician, Fish-monger, Knight 
and Gold-finder, and what is never enough to be admir’d, he has been all 
these by virtue of other Mens Capacities Like a very Patentee, he has per- 
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form’d the Functions of all these by Proxy, and by Deputy. As an Author he 
Writ by Proxy, as a Soldier by Proxy he fought. He is so given to do every 
thing by Proxy and by Deputy, that one would swear he lies with his Mistress 
by Proxy and by Deputy, as several honest worthy Gentlemen of his Antiquity 
are us’d to lie with theirs. 

Tho no Man in Great Sntatn is so lit a Subject for Satire as himself, yet has 
he been always writing waggish Lampoons upon others And whenever he ex- 
poses a Lord in one of his Libels, he has got a trick of affronting him ten tunes 
more by way of begging his Pardon 

He has been always begging something of the Government , and tho he has 
obtain’d ten times more of it than he deserv’d, yet he grumbling thinks they 
have given him nothing, because he has retain’d nothing, and is outragiously 
angry with some of the great Officers of the Crown, because they ha\e refus’d 
to wast the whole time of their Administration in pouring Water mto a Steve 

He had one while, as I hinted above, obtain’d a Patent to he Governour of 
the Bear-garden , tho that Patent was invalid and void, by vertue of a previous 
Statute. Yet when he thought himself establish’d in that Post, he chose a 
Bear, a Baboon, and a Wolf for his Deputy Govemours, but partly growing 
Lazy, and being partly convinc’d that the Deputies were litter for Government 
than the Principal, he abandon’d all to them , who conducting themselves by 
their Bestial Appetites, play’d such Pranks, that both Govemours and Deputies 
were all remov’d, and the Bear-Garden turn’d into a Theatre Which Conduct 
of his puts me in mind of one Sempronvus a Roman Knight who was made 
Director of the Ludt Fescennini, a rough sort of Bear-Garden Drama, in use 
among the uncultivated Romans, before they w^ere polish’d by the Grecian Arts, 
into which Employment he introduc’d three Wi etches as his Deputies, who 
were the utter rum of that Diversion. For these four Persons had not among 
them all as much Judgment as a Ballad mater And yet upon having this 
paultry Office conferr’d upon him. Sempromus most vainly and impertinently 
usurp’d the name of Censor, which coming to alarm the true Censors, they 
enquir’d into his Life, upon which finding him to be tlie greatest Fourbe, and 
the greatest Impostor, that had appear’d among them since the Foundation 
of tile City, they turn’d him with Disgrace out of his Government, dismounted 
him, and took his Horse from him, and not contented with this, banish’d him 
from Rome itself, and upon his Departure, caus’d the same general Lustration 
to be made, that was us’d, when a certain boding, broad, flat, dusky-fac’d 
Prodigy had been hooted from out the Walls 


Postscript 

I F upon perusing this piece of Painting, or upon reading the preceeding 
Letters, any honest impartial Gentleman shall say, as they did upon reading 
the two Former, that I ought not to enter into the private Concerns of Life, 
I desire them to consider, that these Letters, tho written in Prose, were design’d 
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to be JuBt and legitimate Satires , and that the private Concerns of Life are 
the jnst and adseqnate Subjects of Satire, and make the chief Beauties of the 
ancient Satirists, that is, of Lucdiusj Horace, Persvas and Juvenad, 

The unmasking of Hypocrites is the great business of Satire, according to 
that of Horace in the first Satire of his Second Book. 

■ Bet Lvalrut aunt! 

Pnmut m hunc opens componere earmma morem, 

Delrahere 13 peUem, mUdwt gui guugue per ora 
Cederet, tnlroritum Torput 

But how IS it possible, for the most part, to unmask a Hypocrite without 
entring into the private Concerns of Life^ 

Juvenal tells us in his first Satire, that all Human Actions, all the Passions 
of Men, all their Desires, and all their inclinations, are the constant Subjects 
of his Satire 

Quidgurd agunl Homines, volum, timor, tro, voluplot, 

Gaudw, Dismrsus, nostn cel farrago Ltbellt 

Now will anj one pretend that the private Concerns of Life are not included 
in these Verses ’ 

1 must confess the i elebrated French Satirist has been a little more retentive , 
but yet they must know very little of him. who are to be told that he sometimes 
enters into the jiriviite Conterns of Life, which once more are the just and 
adsequate Subjects of Satire But then the Satirist ought to take care that the 
Censures are always Just, and that either the Vices Satiris’d are very Flagrant, 
and of pernicious Example, or the Persons egregious Hypocrites 
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TO MATTHEW PRIOR. ESQ; UPON THE 
ROMAN SATIRISTS 

1721 


Sin, 

W Heii you sepmM to approve of the TmuBlntioii of the aeventU Satire 
of the second Book of Horace, which was translated by one of my 
Friends, that Approbation waa the more pleasinjr to me, because it coii- 
flrni'd me in my own Opinion of it, and oblig’d me to acquieace in the Judg- 
ments which some of my Friends have given of it, whom I have always chiefly 
consulted in my Doubts about poetical Matters And now. Sir, I come accoiding 
to my Promise to consult you about the rreference which scleral Parti/ans of 
the Roman Satirists have given to their respective Favourite Authors and to 
know from you which of them are in the right, oi rather whether they arc 
not all in the wrong You know very well. Sir, that Riqiilhv, Snihi/er the 
Elder, Ltpsme and Holiday prefer Juvenal to Horace and Pcimus That Pncier, 
Hetnsius, Monsieur de la Rniyete and several others, profei Horace to /’ei«i«« 
and Juvenal, that Mr Diyden endeavours to divide the Palm betmeeii Iloince 
and Juvenal, and to prefer Horace for Instruction, and Jutettnl for Delight, 
that he gives Horace tlie Preference foi Instruction, because s,iv>> he he is the 
more general Instructor, but that he gives the Priority to Jui mat for Delight, 
because he is most delighted with hiin, and so makes his own T.mie the Vrgii- 
ment for preferring him But tho’ we shou’d giant. Sir, that the (ieiieraliti of 
Readers are more delighted with Juvenal than they are with Horace, because 
Dryden is more delighted with him , yet is it not very much to be question'd, 
whether the Author who gives the most general Delight is the most delightful 
Author*' Now Sir, your old Friend Monsieur Despreaur, tho’ ’tis evident 
that he was more pleas’d with Horace than he was with Juieaal, because he 
has imitated him more, yet he had more Judgment than expreslv to prefer the 
one to the other, because he knew veiy well, that there can be no true Preference 
where there can be no gust Comparison, and that there can lie no just Com- 
parison between Authors whose Works aie not ejusdem genena, and that the 
Works of those two Satirists are not ejuedem genena For do not you believe, 
Sir, that Mr. Dryden is in the wrong where he affirms that the Roman Satire 
had its Accomplishment in Juvenal-' For is there not Reason to helieve that 
the true Roman Satire is of the Coniiik kind, and was an ImiUtion of the old 
Athenian Comedys, in which Lucihua first signaliz’d himself, and winch was 
afterwards perfected by Horace, and that Juienal afterwards staitcd a new 
Satire which was of the Tragick kind *” Horace, who wrote as Luahue had done 
before him, m Imitation of the old Comedy, endeavours to correct the Follies 
and Errors, and epidemick Vices of his Readers, which is the Business of 
Comedy. Juvenal attacks the jicrnicious oiitragious Passions and the aborain- 
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able monstrous Crimes of several of his Contemporaries, or of those who hVd 
w Business of Tragedy, at least of imperfect 

rageay. orace argues, insinuates, engages, rallies, smiles; Juvenal exclaims, 
apos rop izes, exaggerates, laslies, stabbs There is m Horace almost every 
w ere an agreeable Mixture of good Sense, and of true Pleasantry, so that he 
as every where the principal Qualities of an excellent Comick Poet. And! 
there is almost every where in Juvenal, Anger, Indignation, Bage, Disdain,| 
and the violent hniotions and vehement Style of Tragedy Can there then be 
a just Comparison made between these two Satirists, any moie than there 
can be between a Tragiclc and a Comick Poet'’ If Mr Dryden were now living, 
would he compare Nat Lee with Etherege, the former of which never touch’d 
upon Comedy, and the other ncier attempted Tragedy^ would he prefer Nat 
Lee to Etherege, as he does Juvenal to Horace, because the Thoughts of Lee 
are more elevated than those of Etherege, his BxpresBions more noble and 
more sonorous, his Verse more numerous, and his Words more sublime and 
lofty ? would he not have believ’d, that if Etherege had writ Sir Poplxng in the 
same Style, that Nat Lee wrote Alexander, he would have been as merry a 
Person as Penleethman was when he aeteJ Alexander? Would he not in all 
probability haie judg’d that Lee is more delightful to those who are more 
pleas’d with Tragedj than they are with Comedy, and that Etherege is more 
delightful to those who are better entertain’d with Comedy than they are with 
Tragedy’’ Now, Sir, ought not we to make the same Judgment of Horace and 
Juvenal, and to affirm Horace to be more delightful to those who are more 
pleas’d with Comedy than they are with Tragedy, and that Juvenal is more 
delightful to those who are better entertam’d with Tragedy than they are with 
Comedy’ And that perhaps for that very reason he was more pleasing than 
Horace to Mr Dryden^ Will not the Tiagick Satire, which like Tragedy 
fetches its Notions from Philosophy and from common Sense, be in all proba- 
bility more acceptable to Universities and Cloisters, and all those Becluse and 
Contemplative Men, who jiass most of their time in their Closets, all which 
Persons are suppos’d to liaie Philosophy from Study, and common Sense from 
Nature And will not the Comick Satirist, who owes no small Part of liis 
Kyc el l otifa to his Exjienence, that is, to the Knowledge of the Convrsation 
and Manners of the Men of the World, be in all likelihood more agreeable to 
the discerning Part of a Court, and a gieat Capital, where they are qualifyd to 
taste and discern his Beauties, by the same Experience which enabled them 
Authors to produce them ’ And above all things, must it not be most agreeable 
to a Polite Court, where that dexterous Insinuation, that fine good Sense, and 
that true Pleasantry, which are united in the Hoiatian Satire, are the only 
shining Qualities which make the Courtier valuable and agreeable? And will 
he not take more delight in the Horatian Satire than in the Tragick Eloquence 
of Juvenal, not only because he is qualified bv Nature and Experience to relish 
the Beauties of it, but because the Pleasure which he receives from it, is 
subseruent to his Interest, which is always his mam Design, and Improves and 
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Cultivates those Talents which are chiefly to recommend him to those who are 
to advance him ? 

It will be needless, Sir, to detain you any longer, by enquiring into the 
Preference which Casaubon has so injudicioudy given to Perstus above Horace 
and Juvenal, or into the Preference which he particularly gives to the fifth 
Satire of Persvus before this of Horace, the Translation of which has occasion’d 
the Trouble which 1 now give you, and which, you know. Sir, is writ upon the 
same Subject. Your Friend, Monsieur Dacter, tells us that Casaubon by this 
Opinion prefers the University to the Court. I appeal to you. Sir, if the 
Satire of Horace, the Translation of which comes after this Letter, does not 
speak for it self, and justifie the Assertion of Monsieur Darner 

/ am, 

SIR, 

Tour, &i\ 
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1721-1722 
LETTER I 

OBSERVATIONS on the Paradise Lost uf Milton 
To Ur S 

SIR, 

I Was no sooner determin’d within m> self to make some Observations on 
the Paradise Lost of Milion, than I resolv’d to direct them to you, because 
you know the Truth of some Pacts which I shall be oblig’d to relate, and 
because I have observ’d in you a better Taste of the greater Poetry, than in 
most of those with whom I have lately convers'd, which having premis’d, I 
shall without more Preamble enter upon the Subject of which I design to treat. 

I believe. Sir, that I have told you more than once, that I, who have 
all my Life-time had the highest Esteem for the great Qenius’s of the Ancients, 
and especially for Homer and Virgil, and who admire them now more than 
ever, have yet for these last Thirty Years admir'd Milion abore them all for 
one thing, and that is for having iwried away the Prize of Sublimity from 
both Ancients and Moderns And in most of the Treatises which I have 
publish’d for Thirty Years, even in those in which I have been unhappily 
engag’d to detect and to blame the Errors of some of my Contemporaries, I 
have not been able to forbear pointing at several of the matchless Beauties of 
Milton In the Remarls on Pnnee Aithur. I cited at large the sublime Descrip- 
tion of Satan in the first Book of that Poem, and the Speech of that fallen 
Arch-Angel in the fourth, which begins with that noble Apostrophe to the Sun. 

In the Advancement and Reformation of modem Poetry, which was publish’d 
111 1700, I shew’d the vast Advantage which Milton had over Oaid, and ev’n 
Vtrgtl himself, in his Description of Chaos and the Creation 
In the Grounds of Cntinim in Poetry, which Book was publish'd in 1704, 
vou know very well. Sir, that I cited at large the Description of the Descent 
of Raphael in the fifth Book, and the glorious Hymn to the Creator in the 
same Book, and likewise the divine Colloquy between God and Adam m the 
eighth Book 

Some Persons who long since tlie Publication of the foremention’d Treatises 
began to write Notes on the Paradise Lott, have made particular mention of 
the same Beauties whu li 1 had mark’d out before, without making any mention 
of me. Tlio’ vou know veiv well. Sir, that 1 can bring unquestionable Proof 
that those Persons had leiid the foremeiitioii’d Tieatises, and read them with 
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Applause, but I should not be m the least concern’d at the treating me so 
unfairly and ungenerously, if they had done Justice to Milton, thro’ the Course 
of their Criticisms, of which they have grossly fail’d in the following Respects. 

I. They have not allow’d that Milton in the Sublimity of his Thoughts 
surpass’d both Ancients and Moderns. 

II. In their Observations which they have made on the Paradise Lost, they 
have insisted too much upon things in which Milton has Equals, instead of 
dwelling intirely on that Sublimity which is his distinguishing and Character* 
istick Quality, and which seta him above Mankind 

III. In citing Passages from him which are truly sublime, they have 
often fail’d of setting his Sublimity in a true Light, and of shewing it to all 
its Advantage 

IV In those Passages whose Sublimity they have set in a true Light, they 
have not observ’d, to the Honour of Milton, and our Country, that the Thoughts 
and Images are Original, and the genuine Offspring of Milton's transcendent 
Genius 

V. They have not shewn how Milton’s Snblimitj' is distinguish’d from 
that of all other Poets in this Respect, tliat where he has excell’d all other 
Poets in what he has exprest, he has left ten times more to be understood 
than what he has exprest, which is the surest and noblest Mark, and the 
most transporting Effect of Sublimity 

To shew that they who have writ Observations on the Paradise Lost, have 
not done Justice to Milton, with regard to the five foreniention’d Articles, is 
the Design and Subject of the Letters I intend to send you, which shall 
rather be frequent than long, my Design being to amuse and entertain you, and 
not to fatigue and tire you. 

Decern. 9, 1721 

I am, &c. 


LETTER II 


Observations on the Paradise Lust of Mili'ok 


To Dr S- 


SIR, 

I Affirmed in my last that the Persons who had writ Comments upon the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, had not done Justice to the great Author in several 
Respects which are there particulariz’d And, 

First and principally in this, that they have not acknowledg'd that he has 
bom away the Prize of .Sublimity from both Ancients and Moderns 
What 1 asserted in my former, 1 shall endeavour to prove in this, but on 
this Condition, that you will give me your Opinion of what I write to yon, 
with that Frankness and that TJureservedness which is due to our Friends, 
whenever they consult us, and depend upon our Judgment and our Sincerity. 
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Of all the Commentatore on the Paradise Lost, Mr. Addison was certainly 
the most ingenions, if he was not the most learned, but he has not given Milton 
his full Due, either thro’ want of Discernment, or want of Impartiality. In 
the 17th Page of the small Edition of his Notes upon the Paradise Lost, he has 
these Words of the Author 

Milton’s chief Talent, and indeed hts distinguishing Excellence, lies in the 
Sublimity of his Thoughts. There are others of the Moderns ivho rival him 
in every other jjart of Poetry, hut in the Greatness of his Sentiments he 
triumphs over all the Poets both Modems and Ancients, Homer only excepted 

But as when a Man departs from Truth, which is the only bond of Union and 
Agreement, both of our Seiitinieiih with those of others, and of our Sentiments 
with themselies, he is ready immediately to differ from, and to grow incon- 
sistent with himself , Mi Addison, who expresly here either equals or prefers 
Homer for the (Ireatnoss of his Seitiinents before Milton, contradicts himself 
at least no less than twue in the t'ourse of his Observations for says he, in 
the 7<h Page of the forcsaid Edition, There ts an utdisputahle and unquestion'd 
Magnificence in every jiart of Paradise Lost, and indeed a much greater than 
could have been foi in'd upon any Pagan System Now if there is a greater 
Magiiiflwncc iii eier^ Part of Milton’s Poem, there is by Consequence a greater 
Sublimity than there is in the Iliads, which was form’d upon a Pagan System 

Again in the tl-Jd Page of the foresaid Edition, Mr Addison, speaking of 
the Excellence of Milton's Performance in the Sixth Book of his Poem, delivers 
himself thus 

Milton’s Genius, wliidi uas so gieul m it self, and so strengthned by all the 
helps of Learning, appears in this Book every way equal to his Subject, which 
IS the most sublime that lould enter into the Thoughts of a Poet. 

Now Sir, if Milton''. )Suh]oit is the most sublime that could enter into the 
Thoughts of a Poet, and his Oenius is •very way equal to his Subject, it 
follows that Milton is more exalted than any Poet who has not a Subject so 
elevated, and eoiisequeiitlj than Homer, or any other Poet ancient or modern 

But as in the 5)1 at Page of the foresaid Comment. Mr Addison takes a great 
deal of Pams to shew the Creatness of one particular Passage of Homer, and 
to describe it, after Longinus, in all those chosen Circumstances, which may 
make it appear to he noble and exalted, which Pams he has not taken with 
any other Passage, we inav leasonably conclude tliat he believ’d this to be the 
most lofty of any that arc in the Woiks of Homer, as indeed it reaUy is Now 
as there is a Passage m the (!tli Book of Paradise Lost, which was produced 
upon a parallel Occasion, let us see if we cannot find by comparing them, for 
the Honour of our Couutn, that the Passage of our Briton is as much superior 
to that of the Oreewn, as the Angels of the one are more potent than the 
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other’s GUmIb, or as the Empyrean Heaven is more exalted than Ossa, Pehon or 
Olympus 

In order to this, Sir, give me leave to lay before you the Words which 
Mr. Addison makes use of to set forth the masterly Strokes of Homer. After 
he has told us, that there is no question, but that Milton had heated his Imagina- 
tion with the Fight of the Gods in Homer, before he enter’d upon the Engage- 
ment of the Angels (of which, by the way, I do not believe one Syllable , I would 
sooner believe the greatest Absurdities of the Alcoran) he is pleas’d to add 
what follows 

Homer there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes, and Qoda, mus’d together in 
Battle, Mars animates the contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in such a 
manner, that it is heard distinctly amidst all the Shouts and Confusion of the 
Fight Jupiter at the same time thunders over their Heads, white Heptune 
raises such a Tempest, that the whole Field of Battle and all the Tops of the 
Mountains shake ahoul them The Poet tells us, that Pluto himself, whose 
Habitation was in the very Center of the Earth, was so affrighted at the Shock, 
that he leapt from his Throne Homer afterwards describes Vulcan as pouring 
down a Storm of Fire upon the River Xanthus, and Minerva a« throwing a 
Rock at Mars, who he tells us cover’d seven Acres in his fall 

With these imaginary ne plus ultra’s had Mr Addison so fill’d his Capaeiti, 
that when ten thousand greater Beauties are before his Eves, he stops short 
of them, and never in the least discerns them, as you will see immediately , for 
thus he goes on 

As Homer has introduc’d into his Battle of the Gods every thing that 
great and terrible in Nature, Milton has fill’d his Fight of good and bad Angels 
with all the like Circumstances of Horror. The Shout of Armies, the Rattling 
of brazen Chariots, the hurling of Bocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, the 
Fire, the Thunder, are all of them employ’d to lift up the Reader’s Imagination, 
and give him a suitable Idea of so great an Action With what Art doth the 
Poet represent the whole Body of the Earth trembling, even before it was 
created. 

Thus with this very pretty tiifling Bcmark does Mr. Addison stop short, 
withm the very touch of one of the vastest and the sublimest Beauties that 
ever was inspir’d by the God of Verse, or by Milton’s Godlike Genius, when 
the very next Lines, the very next Words, strike and astonish us with such 
wonderful Ideas, as are able to lift up the Reader’s Imagination to a thousand 
times a greater Heighth than either the Shout of Armies, the Battling of brazen 
Chanots, the hurling of Bocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, the Fire, or the 
Thunder. But that these Beauties may be seen in all their Lustre, and in all 
their Glory, give me leave to set the whifie Passage before you 
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Th Arch-Ati^eVs Trumpet through the vast of Heav’n 
Resounded, and the faithful Armies rung 
Hosantux to the Highest nor stood at gate 
Ihe adverse Legions, nor less ftideouf joined 
The homd Shock now storming Fvxy rose 
And Clamour, such a« heard tn Heai/n till now 
Was never, Arms on Armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible Discord, and the madding Wheels 
Of braten Chanois rag'd. Dire v>as the Noise 
Of Conflict , over head the dismal Hiss 
Of fiery Darts in flaming Volltes flew, 

And flying vaulted either Host with Fire 
So under fiery Cope together rush'd 
Both Battles main, with ruinous Assault 
And inextinguuhable Rage, all Heat/n 
Resounded, and had Earth been then, all Barth 
Had to her Center shook What Wondert when 
Millions of fierce encouf tnng Angels fought 
On cither side, ihe least of whom could wield 
These Elements, and atm him with the force 
Of all their Regions 

But now, Sir, if Millions of fierce eucouiitring Angels fought on either 
Side, and the verj least, the \erj weakest of so many Millions had Power to 
rend this Globe of Barth aud Ocean from its Axle, and whirl it with its 
dependent Atmosphere thro’ the Ethereal Regions, what must be the unutter- 
able, the inconceivable Effect of so many Millions furiously contending against 
each other, and each of them exerting all his might for Victory '* When 

Each OH hinusell rehed, 

Aif only on hut Arm (he Moment lay 
Of Victory 

These are ania/nig, these arc astomshiug Ideas, worthy of the gieat Original 
Fight, the Battle of the Ifmpyiean 

But now. Sir, if the least, it the weakest of so mauy Millions as fought on 
either Side, had Stiength to icmove this Globe of Barth with its dependent 
Elements, what could not the greatest of them, what could not Lucifer, what 
could not the Prince of the Arch-angels, Michael’a next to Almighty Arm do” 
The following Lines, and oui owu Reflections on them, may a In tie help to 
inform us, 

Long time tn even Scale 

The Battle hung, till Satan, who that Day 
Prodigimts Pow’r had shewn, and met m Arms 
No Equal, ranging through the dire Attack 
Of fighting Seraphim confused, at length 
Saw where the Sword of Michael smote and fell’d 
Squadrons at once 
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But now. Sir, of whom were these Squadrons ? Why, 

Squadrons of those the least of whom could wteld 
These Elements, and am him with the Force 
Of all their Regums 

What must the Power of that Areh-augel be, who with one Stroke of his 
Sword could fell whole Squadrons of those. 

The least of whom could wield these Elements, 

And arm him with the Force of all their Regtonsf 

But let us proceed to the Combat of the two Arch-angels, and we shall see 
something more in a Passage that is wonderfully sublime, and worthy the 
Mouth of the Angel who relates it. 

They ended Parle, and both addrest for Fight 
Unspeakable, for who, thef with the Tongue 
Of Angels, can relate, or to what Things 
leken on Earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human Imagination to such height 
Of Godlike Power For hkest Gods they seem'd. 

Stood they or mov'd, in Stature, Motion, Arms 
Fit to decide the Empire of great Heaven 
Now wav'd their fiery Swords, and in the Aw 
Made homd Circles, two broad Sans their Shields 
Bias'd opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror, from each Hand with speed retir'd 
Where erst was thickest Fight, th' Angelic Throng, 

And left large Field, unsafe within the Wind 
Of such Commotion 

Now who were these that retir’d with so much Speed, and could not hear 
the very Wind of the Weapons of the two Arih-aiigels, and were threatned with 
Destruction by then very Motion’ Why, this Angelick Throng were the same 
whom the Angel mention’d above , 

The least of whom could wield these Elements, 

And arm him with the Force of all their Regions 

So that wc find, computing by just Proportion, that Michael the Prince 
of the Arch-angels, or Lurifer before his Fall, had Might enough to confound 
and destroy in a Moment the whole Dominion of the Suii, to crush all the 
Planetary Worlds depending on him, and whirling them through the immense 
Begions of the Sky, to scatter and disperse them in empty infinite Space. 
These, Sir, are vast, these are prodigious Conceptions, and the Poet was so 
sensible that his Genius, though mighty as ever was that of a Mortal, and 
seeming to be inspir’d by that very Angel whom he introduces relating this, 
he was so sensible that his Genius sunk under his vast Conceptions, that when 
he compares the two contending Arch-angels to two Planetary Worlds broke 
loose, and crushing and confounding each other, and sees this Image so vast 
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in itself, and yet so little answering to his vaster Idea, he finds himself oblig’d 
to express himself as follows, 

— From each hand with tpeed retir'd 

Where erst toos Ihickett Fight, th' Angeliek Throng, 

And lejt large Field, nnaaje mlhin the TTind 
O/ such Commotion, such as to set forth 
Great Things by small, tf Nature’s Conrord broke. 

And War among the Constellations sprung. 

Two Planets rushing with Aspect malign 

Of jUrcrst Opposition tn mid Sky 

Should combat, and their jamng Spheres confound 

The CouHict of two Worlds crushing and confounding each other, appear’d 
but trivial and light to him, to express his Idea of the Combat of the two 
Arch-angels, and therefore he says, that he’s oblig’d to set forth Oreat things 
by Small 

What inimediatelv follows .iccoonts for all this, and is transcendently 
Sublime 

Together both with next to Almighty Arm 
Uplifted, imminent, one Strike they aim’d. 

That might determine, and not need repeat 
As not of Power at once 

That Expression with nert to Almighty Arm, includes more than the 
Thoughts of the greatest Header can ever comprehend, which recalls to my 
Eemcmbrance, that noble, that wonderful Image, which the Poet gives of 
Satan, in the second Ttook of this exalted Poem 

The Stygian Council thus dissolv’d, and forth 
In order came the grand infernal Peers, 

Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seem'd 
Alone th’ Antagonist of Heav’n 

1 del> any one to name any thing so sublime in Homer, as the latter End 
of this Passage above. 

I am sensible, that this Ijctter luiis into too great a Length, and ’tis high 
time to conclude it 1 lince ciiileacour’d to piove in it, that there is a Sublimity 
in Milton’s Battle ol Angels, infinitely superiour to that which is in the Battle 
of Hornet’s (tods and Heroes in the twentieth Iliad And a« I have set sublime 
Beauties liclore lou. of uliieh neither Mr Addison, nor my Lord Roscommon, 
ha^e taken the least Notice, so in my next I shall make an Objection which 
has not been \et made If 1 liaie any where pass’d the Bounds of tiie Epistolary 
or the Didactic Stile, lou will have the Hood ness to consider, that it was 
next to impossible to resist the violent Emotions which the Greatness of the 
Subject rais’d in me 

Jail 20 ]?2i 

1 am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER 111. 

Obserrahons on the Pahadise Lost of Milton. 

To Dr. 8 

8tn, 

AS m my last I endeavour’d to shew Beauties in Milton, which no one had 
taken Notice of before me, and greater Beauties than aiiv which 1 believe 
had been taken Notice of 1 shall in this lay before you an Objection, which 
no one that 1 know of has made against those very Machines of Milton, from 
the Force and Power of which those sublime Beauties were drawn 

Most of the Machines then in Paradise Lost, have the appearance ot some- 
thing that IS inconsistent and contradictory, for in them the Poet seems to 
confound Body and Mind, Spirit and Matter At the latter End of the 
first Book we find this Passage, 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest Forms 
Reduce their Shapes immense 

Now Fonn and Shape suppose Extension, and Extension implies Matter 
Besides, he has given them solid Arms and Armour, which can be employ’d by 
Body only, as Helmet, Spear, Shield, Sword, and has shewn both his good and 
hiB bad Angels Gap-a-pee in Armour 

To which all the Answer that can leasonably be made is. That both the good 
and the bad Angels, though in themselves pure Spirits and uncompounded 
Essences, yet on oi'casion, either voluntarily assume Bodies, or bv superiour 
Power and divine Command are oblig’d to assume them And that this was 
Milton’s Notion of the thing, the following Verses in the first Book incline 
us to believe 


Spoils, when they please, 

Can either Sex assume, or both, so soft 
And uncompounded u their Essence pure. 

Not ty’d or manacled with Joint or Limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle Strength of Bones, 

Like cumb’rous Flesh, but m what Shapes they please. 

Dilated or condens’d, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their airy Purposes, 

And works of Love or Enmity fulfill 

This 18 the best Answer I can give to the Objection I have made, and if 
you are not satisfy’d with it, 1 desire you would send me your own, for it 
concerns us to invalidate the most important Objection that can be made to 
the greatest of our English Poets, and perhajis against most of the Machines 
which are employ’d in the Christian Poetry. And here let me deplore one 
Unhappiness that attends our modern Poetry For tho’ the Machines with 
which the Christian Religion supplies us, must be allow’d to be greater, more 
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wonderful, and more terrible, than any which the Pagan Beligion affords ns, 
they are less delightful For that which comes nearest to humane Nature, must 
in Poetry be most delightful to it, but the Gods and Goddesses of the Orectan 
and Roman Poetry, being feign’d to have manifest Bodies, end apparent 
humane Shapes, and the agreeable Distinction of Sexes, come incomparably 
nearer to humane Nature, than the Machines of the Christian Poetry, and 
are therefore more delightful to it, and likewise for the following Beason, 
because we have, beyond all Comparison, more clear and distinct Ideas of them, 
than we have of the Christian Machines. 


Jan. 24. 172i. 


I am. Yours, 


POSTSCniPT. 

I Am sorry, that while I was wi iting what is above, it was not in my Thoughts 
to acquaint you, that there seems to me to be .1 vast Difference between some 
of the Machines of Milton and others, with regard <o their .lustness When the 
good Angels, first Raphael, and afterwards Michael, t/ere feigned by the Poet 
to be commanded bv God to appear before our first Parents, it was very 
justly suppos’d by him that they assum’d Bodies, and that they appear’d to 
them in some Form that came near to humane Shape, because it is impossible 
that any thing but Body can be the true Object of humane Sight, and because 
eiery Body that appears, must appear in some certain Shape or Form, and 
Milton could know of no Shape that had more Dignity than the humane. 
But with all the Veneration that I have for this great Poet, I cannot help 
thinking, that when iii the first and second Books of his Poem, which yet are 
transcendently Sublime, he describes the fall’n Angels in Shapes that come 
near to humane, and describes them as having three of the five Animal Senses, 
seeing, hearing and feeling, when he paints them after this manner, 
communing only one with another in their own infernal Regions, immediately 
after their Fall, and yet acquaints us at the same time that they are incorporeal 
Beings, and pure and uncompounded Essences, methinks his Paintings, as to 
that Point, are not so easily to be justified I know »deed very well, t^t 
Cowley in the first Book of his Davideis, and Tasso m the fourft Canto of his 
CierJalemme, have describ’d those faU’n Angels as having Bodies, and some- 
thing like humane Shapes, though on Occasions on whiA they commune only 
with one another in their own infernal Regions But then, as neither Cowley 
nor Tasso have formally and expresly declar’d, as Milton has expresly and 

t 11 that those evil Spirits are incorporeal Beings, and pure and 

formally done ftat ftose^v p^^ I^agmation free to fancy, 

I?Zse?St Srhave ^dies, and as they a^rt no Ni^ions that may be 
SL Zbe inc^istent, they have avoided the giving their Readers the 
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occasion of believing, that there is in their Descriptions of those fall’n Angela 
any real Contradiction, or the trouble of shewing, that what is thought to be 
a real Contradiction, has but the false Appearance of one. 


LETTER IV 

A Defeme of Mr Wycherley’s Characters tn the Plain-dealer 
To William Congreve, Esq, 

SIB. 

I Have lately heard, with some Indignation, that there are Persons who 
arraign the ridieuloua Characters of our late Friend Mr l\ycherley, for 
being forsooth too witty; mov’d, I aupjKwe. by the wise Apprehension that 
they may be of dangerous Example, and spread the Contagion of Wit in this 
Witty and Politick Age, an Age so very Witty, and so very Politick, that it 
IS always like to be an undetermin’d Question, whether our Wit has the 
Advantage of our Politicks, or our Pobticks of our Wit 
As soon as 1 heard of this Accusation, T icsolved to write a Defence of Mr 
Wycherley, and to direct this Defence to you, for the following Reasons 
Because you had a true Esteem for Mr Wycherley's Merit, as well as had your 
humble Servant, Because you are allow’d by all to be an undoubted Judge of 
the Matter in debate, and Because an express Vindication of Mr Wycherley’s 
ridiculous Characters, is an implicite one of some of your own 
The foremention’d Persons pretend that Mr. Wycherley is included in the 
following Censure of the late Duke of Buckingham, and a Passage in Mr 
Drydea’s Preface to his Translation of Fiesnoy. 

Another Fault which often doth befall, t 
/« when the Wtl of come great Poet shall f- 
So oveiflow, that is, be none at all, J 
That ev'n his Fools speak Sense as if poisest, 

And each by Inspiration breaks his Jest 
If once the Justness of each Part be lost, 

Well may we laugh, but at the- Poet’s Cost 

Now, Sir, I cannot believe the late Duke of Buckingham so much as thought 
of Mr. Wycherley in this severe Censure, not only because the Censure is not 
true with regard to Mi Wycherley, as shall be prov’d below, but because the 
Duke, who knew the Value of Money as much as another, would never have 
done so generous a thing by our deceased Friend, as the lending him SOO 1. 
upon his own single Bond, during hia Father’s Life-time, if he had look’d upon 
Mr. Wycherley as a ridiculous Author, and he must have look’d upon him as 
such, if he had believ’d that he did not preserve the Justness of his Characters 


If once the Justness of each Part be lost. 
Well may we laugh, but at the Poet's Cost 
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But let us come to the Passage lu Mr Dryden's Preface to Fresnoy, which 
is m the 43d Page of Linlot’s Litton. 

I lenov) a Poet (says he) whom out of Respect I mil not name, who being 
too witty himself, could draw nothing but Wits in a certain Comedy of his 
ev"n his Fools were infected with the Disease of their Author. They overflow d 
with smart Repartees, and were only dmlingiash’d from the intended Wifs by 
being call’d Coxcombs, tho‘ they did not deserve so scandalous a Name 

Thus lax Mr. Drydeti, who m this Passage doth certainly reflect upon Mr 
Wycherley, and particulailv upon his Plain-dealer But haring reason to 
believe, that this is wrongfully objected to him, 1 shall vindicate him against 
Mr. Dryden, and all his Abettors, and make no doubt but I shall make it 
appear, that by this rash Censure, he has shewn himself no more a capable 
Judge of Comedy, than just to that Friendship which he profest to have for 
Mr Wycherley, or to that llegard which he ought to have had for his own 
Sentiments, and his own Sincerity. For, Sir, at this rate, what becomes of 
the Encomium which he has gnen to you before your Double-dealer* What 
could prevail upon him, in his Verses before that Play, to tell you that 

vou had , 

The Satire, H’i(, and Strength of manly Wycherteyt 

What could he mean by commending you for having the Wit of Mr. Wycherley, 
if that Wit 18 only a Disease, and serves to no purpose but to make you faUity 
t “c«r. ' A,,d .h, .h-i h. p,.- r.. »» 

Strength, when that Strength, according to him, must he Weatoesa it sdf. 
And aUhis Hate what becomes of h.s Advice to Mr Southern, before a certain 

Plav of his, „ . 

But if thou would’st be eeen as well as reaa. 

Copy one living Author, and one dead 
The Standard of thy Style let Etherege be , 

Par Wit, Ih’ Immortal SpniV of Wycherley 

I always thought till now. that there was a very wide difference between a 
I always mo g ^ 

wT*^f Mr Wycherley was necessary to make another succeed, the Ongmal 
he dedarea the Friend, and one who by the just and 

well as all levers of Poetry I cannot pretend to give 

This ia the Subs nee several Years, but you have 

verbatim, because I have n ? 

the Sense and Meaning faithfully And now, 
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Passage in the Preface to Fresnoy be against Mr. Wycherley, when ’tis plain 
that Mr Dry den himself has three times contradicted it ’’ 

If the Business were to be decided by Authority, there would not be very 
great ones wanting to justifie Mr Wycherley As first, that of George Duke 
of Buckingham, who writ the Rehearsal, who not only shew’d his Judgment 
by writing that celebrated Play , but shew’d the Esteem which he had for Mr. 
Wycherley, bv the Benefits which he conferr’d on him, and by his frequent 
conversing with him 

Next follows John Karl of Rochester, who, if he was a true Judge of any 
sort of Poetry, it was certainly of Comedy Now he in his Imitation of the 
tenth iSatiie of the first Book of Horace, told us that 

None have touch’d lately on true Comedy, 

But hasty Shadwcll, and slow Wycherley 

Anon he adds. 

But Wycherley earns hard whate'tr he gains, 

He wants no Judgment, and he spares no Pams 

Mr Shndtcell, who could not but have a true Taste of Comedy, since he was 
so just a Writer of it, tells his Audience, in his Prologue to Bury Fair, 

The Plain-Dealer, and Sir Foplmg you 

Have seen, and justly have applauded too 

If I would bring the Authority of Persons wlio are now living, I could 
bring indisputable ones, as niv Lord Lansdoun'e, Mr. Prior’s, and jour own. 

But if any one is presumptuous enough to pretend, that all these are mis- 
taken, while he himself is in the right, if ’tis alledg’d by him that no Authori- 
ties, no not the greatest, are of any Force against Keason and Matter of Fact , 
and that this Beasoii and Matter of Fact, which have been hid from so many 
discerning Judges, have been evident to him alone, I shall endeavour to prove 
two things both by lieason and Fact, contrary to the Objections of this pre- 
sumptuous All user, and the foresaid Censure of Mr Drydrn , and those are, 
first, that Mr Hycherley’s Coxcombs are really Coxcombs, and very justly 
deserve that scandalous Name, and secondly, that they are not only fairly, 
but vastly distinguish’d from the intended Wits 

First then, Mr Wycherley’s Coxcombs are really Coxcombs And here we 
must observe that Fool and Wit are so far from being Terms that are incom- 
patible or contradictory, that they arc not so much as Terms of Opposition, 
there being several Persons who are call’d Wits, and who by the Vigour and 
Fire of their Constitutions are enabled sometimes to say what they call smart 
and witty things, who have not one gram of Judgment or Discernment to 
distinguish flight from Wrong or Truth from Faishood, and that therefore 
the 523d Beflection of Rochefoucauli is certainly very Just' On est quelque 
fois un sot avec de VEspnt, mats on ne Vest jamais avec du Jugement ‘ It may 
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happen (says he) that a Man may be a Pool who has Wit, but he never 
can be so who has Judgment.’ The Vanity of those whom they call Wits has 
made them pretend that there is a full Opposition between Wit and Pool, hut 
the only true and full Opposition is between him that is a Fool, and him who is 
Wise. 

It would not be altogether fair to shew the Folly of those whom they call 
Wits from the Conduct of their Laves, because I have known several of them 
whose Actions have not been entirely in their Power, but I have known very 
few of them who have had the use of Reason I do not speak of Authors, but 
of those who have got the Reputation of Wits, from the Liveliness and some- 
times from the Looseness of their Conversation I have in the course of my 
Life converst with a great Number of them, but I have been acquainted with 
very few of them who could argue Logically, when I say Ijogic^ly, I do not 
mean Syllogistically or Pedantically, but reasonably, closely and conclusively 
I desire in the next Place to observe, that as ’tis the Business of a Comick 
Poet to correct those Irregularities and Extravagancies of Men’s Tempers 
which make them uiieasie to themselves, and troublesome and vexatious to 
one another, for that very Reason, your witty Fools are very just Subj'ects of 
Comedy, because they are more troublesome and sho..kiiig m Conversation to 
Men of Sense, than any other sort of Fools whatsoever Such a Fool with all 
his smart Repartees, as Mr Drydcn calls them, his amp snap, his hit for hit, 
and dash for dash, is but too often impertinent, impudent, insolent, opinionated, 
noisie, fantastical abusive, brutal, perfidious , which shews the Solidity of that 
Reflection of RochefoucauV which is the 5l8th 11 n’y a point des Sots si 
Incommodes que cenx qui out de VEspnt “ There are no Pools so troublesome 
“ as the Fools who have Wit ” 

Now such are Mr Wycherley’s Fools in the Comedy of the Plain-dealer 
My Lord Plausible, Major Oldfox, the Midow Blachacre, and Jerry, have 
each of them several of these Qualities, and Novel has them all He is imperti- 
nent, impudent, insolent, conceited, noisie, fautastick, abusive, brutal, per- 
fidious lie says nothing but what a brisk Coxcomb may very well be suppos’d 
to say who will venture at all, and who having a good Memory keeps the top 
Company in a Town over-run with Wit, as London was at the Time of the 
writing of that Comedy What is smd by him and the rest in the several 
Scenes in which they appear, is either trifling and superficial, or utterly and 
ridiculously false, or appears to be a Repetition of what the Men of Sense m 
the Play have said before them, whereas what Manly. Freeman and Eh»a say 
18 always sensible, and is therefore always true 

As "tis the Business of a Comick Poet to paint the Age in which he lives, 
which if he doth not paint, he doth nothing at all, Mr Wycherley had by no 
means shewn himself so great a Master in Comedy, as he has done, if he had 
not brought these witty Pools upon the Stage, because in the Reign of King 
Charles the Second they in all Places abounded The People whom they 
call’d Wits were to be had every where, nay were not to be avoided, any more 
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than Toasters, Punsters, and Newsmongers arc uow-a-days, but good Sense and 
Reason were to be found in as few Places then as they are in our Days. But 
now. Sir, I come to shew that the Coxcombs m the Platn-dealer are not only 
fairly and justly, but vastly distinguish'd fiom those whom Mr Wycherley 
design’d for sensible Characters For Manly, Fi eeman and Eliza every where 
make it appear, that with their Wit thev have Judgment, and consequently 
make great and important Observations, and ha\e therefore a thousand times 
more Wit than the foresaid Coxcombs For he who has Wit without Judgment 
18 but a half Wit, and therefore has but imperfect Views, and makes but 
superficial Refiections, whereas he who has Judgment, has home Views, and 
makes profound Reflections 

And therefore some have been of Opinion that Judgment doth not differ 
from Wit, unless it be in the Greatness and the Extent of the Light it 
affords us On s’est trompe lore qu’oii a crii que I Espnt et le dugemenl 
etoxent deux chases differeniei (says the Duke of Roehefoucaull, Reflection 
122 ) Le Juqement n’est que la grandeur de la Lunneie de I Espnt, retie 
lumtere peneire le fonds des rkoses, elle q lemaique tout ce qu’il faut 
remarquez aperqott relies qui semhlent tmpei repttbles am »i tl faut drmeui ei 
d’aecord que e’est Vetendue de la lumiere de VEspnt qui pioduil tous les Efjets 
qu’on atrxbue au Jugemeni. That is, ‘Thei are dpcen’d who believe that 
‘Wit and Judgment are two different tilings. .liKlgment is nothing but 
‘the Greatness of that Light which the 1 iidcrstaiuliiig affords us ’ Tis ii 
‘Light which pierces to the very Bottom ol things, obsening every thing in 
‘them which ought to be observ’d, and jiciiciMiig eicn thing ■nhicli W'us 
'thought to be imperceptible We ought then to conclude that ’tis the Extent 
‘ of the Light which the Understanding affoids us that pioduces all the Effects 
‘which are attributed to the Judgment ’ 

All that we have advanc’d would be manifest as the Da\, if we were to go 
thro’ the principal Scenes in which the Charaiters ot eitliei sort appear I 
know not but 1 may perswadc my self to do that one Day, jirovided that what 1 
have already said has the good Fortune to pro\e iigiecuble to you In the mean 
while I cannot help making one Observation upon the Scene m the second 
Act, where Novel intends to give an Account of tJie Guests at my Lady 
Autumn’s Table, by which it will appear how industriously Mr Wycherley 
avoided the making his Dramatick Persons speak out of their Characters 
For Novel who is to give the Account is always interrupted by Olxma, that 
the Wit of that Scene may be in a more proper Mouth than his, yet so quick 
are the Returns, and so great is the Vivacity of that admirable Scene, that it 
has dazled and deluded most of his Readers, and prevail'd upon them to 
imagine, that Novel has a full share in the Wit of it, tho’ he has not so much 
as a half quarter share in the very Dialogue ot it. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavour’d to defend the Plain-dealer against the fore- 
said Accusation, as far as my present Avocations would give me leave If it 
appears to yon, who are so great a Judge of these matters, that I am in the 
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right lu what I have said, 1 make no doubt but I have done an agreeable ttiiug 
to you, m doing Justice to the Merit of oui deceased Friend, and setting it in 
a true Light. But if I happen to be mistaken, which yet I will not believe, 
till I hear from you, that I am so, I will make no Excuse for my self but what 
one whom you have the greatest Begard for has already made to my Hand. 

Vellem m amicitvi <tc erraremui, et wl< 

Erron, vtrltu nomen paouuset honestum 

Hor 

At the same time I am very far from believing that the Plmn-dealer is a 
faultless Play, for where is the Play or the Poem that is without Fault ? But 
since these People have not hit on the true Faults, it becomes his Friends to 
say nothing at all concerning them 


Atig 1, 1721 


! am, Str, 

Yours, &c 



OF PROSODY 
1722 


SIR, 

I HERE send you m complyance with your Desire, my Sentiments concern- 
ing the Harmony of our English Poetry, which is a short Essay towards 
an English Prosody, and I heartily wish that I could send you any Thing 
that could be of any Use, or any Addition to so good, so useful, and so generous 
a Work as the Orammar, which you are about to publish a second time. 

CHAP. I 
Of Eiimbm 

T 3EBE are two Things to be considered in the Harmony of our English, 
and indeed of all Goihieh Poetry, and those are Numbers and Rhyme 
A numerous Discourse, or a Discourse that is writ in Numbers, is a Dis- 
course whose Parts are measured by such a Number of Feet or of Syllables’ 
Numbers are necessary to all Sorts of Poetry, both Gothtque and Antique. But 
the Ancient Gracians and Romans arriving, by the Advantage of their 
Language and the Fineness of their Ears, to a great Perfection m Numbers, 
utterly contemned and rejected Rhyme Whereas the Gothick or modern Poets 
vainly imagine that they can supply the Defect of Numbers in their unmusical 
Idioms by the Use of Rhyme. 

Numbers are made musical and delightful to the Ear by Strength, Sweet- 
ness, and A'anety. Consonants express strength, but if unseiisoiiably accu- 
mulated are harsh and disagreeable Vowels supply Sweetness, and especially 
Diphthongs, but too many of them banish Force. The agreeable Mixture of 
Vowels and Consonants causes a charming Combination of Strength and 
Sweetness But Vowels and Consonants arc to be so mingled, that Vowels 
or Consonants may prevail according as Forie or Sweetness is more required 
It IB partly for this Reason, that there is more Force and more Sweetness m 
the Ancient Gracian or Roman, than in the modern or Golhtek Poetry, 
because m the Ancient Gracian and Roman, and especially in the former, the 
Vowels and Consonants are more finely mingled than they are in the modern 
Languages. 

The Variety of Numbers, and the avoiding of Monotony, is caused in Poems, 
which consist of only one Sort of Verse, by the various mingling of Vowels 
and Consonants, and by the different placing of Accents and Cadences (of 
which last we shall say more immediately) The Numbers in our usual 
Pentameters, which is the Verse that we call Herovek, ere divided into equal 
and unequal, and the Pentameter is diversified by the Judicious using the 
one or the other, according as the Subject requires. The Numbers are equal, 
when the Accents lye upon equal Syllables, and they are unequal when the 
Accents lye upon odd Syllables 
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Of Measure and Cadence 

AS Nwniers imply Measure, they likewise mdude Cadence The Measure ef 
£1. OUT English Verse is different, according to the different kinds of it. The 
easiire of our common Peniameier or Herotck Verse is usually ten Syllables, 
but sometimes when there are Dactyles, ’tis extended to eleven or twelve, as in 
this Verse of Dry den 

Thee Saviour, Thee Ihe ffatione Vows confess 

In our Stanza s, according to the different kinds of them the Measure differs 
Two of our Poets, have writ long Poems in Stanza’s, Spencer, and Sir William 
Davenani The Stanza of Sir WiViam Davenant is what they call the Qua- 
temion, which consists of four Pentameters with alternate Rhyme The 
Stanza of Spencer consists of nine Verses, the e.ght first of which are Penta- 
meters, and the ninth is an Alexandmie or an fferameter But the Stanza is 
certainly very improper for long and noble Poer^s It seems to belong in a 
peculiar manner to our Lynch Poetry 

The Measures of our Lyrical Stanza's are as different as the Odes which are 
writ in those Stanza's There is the Regular Stanza and the Irregular. The 
Irregular Stanza belongs to the Ode which is Vulgarly called Pindanch, in 
which no one Stanza unless by chance answers exactly to another The Regular 
Stanza is that, whose Measures and the different placing of its Rhymes answer 
exactly to every one of the same Ode, and eyen of these there is a vast Variety, 
as every one knows who is acquainted with our Poets who have writ Odes and 
Songs, as Suclhng, Waller, Cowley, Sedley, Wilmol. Sachvtle, with a long 
et ceten 

To treat of Cadence as one ought to do, would require an entire Treatise. 
The Word seems to me to be a Metaphor drawn from the Dancing-School, 
where it properly signifies a Pause or a Pall from Motion to rest Taken 
metaphorically, it signifies a T’ause in Sound, oi a Pall from Sound to 
Silence, or from a stronger Sound to a softer, and is regulated b\ the natural 
Stops of the Sense, and iiiflueiiced by the Accents In our most musical 
Pentameters or Heroicks, the Pauses which are most remarkable, are those 
which are in the Middle of a Verse, or those which aie at the Knd of it 
The Pauses iii the Middle of the Vcise, arc either upon the fourth Syllable, 
as in these Verses of Denham 

Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull. 

Strong without Rage, without oreflowing full 

Or upon the Sixth, as in the following Verse of Roscommon 
Ymn are our ffciabbours Ropes, and vain their Cares 
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The Pause at the End ot a Verse ought to be greater than any Pause that 
may precede it in the same Verse, and the Pause at the End of a Couplet 
ought to be greater than that which is at the End of the first Verse. 

But it 18 not necessary that the Pause at the End of a Couplet should be 
a full one, that is, a Point, it is often a Colon, often a Semtcolon, often a 
Comma only But if the Rhyme is carried on to the third Verse, which 
causes the three to he called a Triplet, then is it necessary there should be a 
full Pause, that is, a Point, especially if the last Verse of the three is an 
Hexameter, as it often happens. 

CHAPTEK III 
Of Rhyme. 

I Come now to say something of Rhyme, that Oothicl Pretence to Harmony. 

Rhyme then is nothing but a Similitude of Sound between the last Syllable 
or Syllables of one Verse, and the last Syllable or Syllables of another Verse, 
either immediately following the former, or following at the Distance of two 
or three Lines at the moat For if the first Syllable of the intended Rhyme 
be lost to the Ear before the second reaches it, there either can be no Rhyme, 
or at the best but a very Imperfect one 

Rhymes are either single or double, or treble . but because double and treble 
Rhymes are confined to one sort of Poetry, which is seldom writ now by 
People of this World, unless it be to advance the Glory of one who has been 
several Years in the other, I shall be contented to treat of single Rhymes 
alone 

A single Rhyme then is a Similitude of Sound between the last Syllable of 
one Verse, and the last Syllable of another Verse following it at the fore- 
mentioned Distance And single Rhymes are dmded into half and imperfect 
Rhymes, and whole and perfect ones A half and imperfect Rhyme is, where 
there is a Similitude with a Difference The Difference lies chiefly m the 
Pronunciation, but sometimes too in the Orthography We have an example 
of both these Differences in six Verses of Waller, which are in the Copj', 
which the Country is supposed to present to the Countess of Carlisle 

A rural Judge dispos'd oj Beauty’s Pnee, 

A simple Shepherd was prejerr’d to Jove, 

Down to the Mountains from the partial Skies 
Came Juno, Pallas, and the Queen of Love, 

To plead for that which was so justly giv'ti. 

To the Bright Carlisle of the Court of Heav'n 

Now here are two imperfect Rhymes, the Syllables of the first Rhyme, Jove 
and Love, agree in the Orthography, but differ in the Pronunciation. The 
Syllables of the second Rhyme, giv’n and Heav'n, differ both in the Pronuncia- 
tion and the Orthography. But then this Passage of Waller, is so spiritual, 
so courtly, and so gallant, and the Numbers considered apart from the 
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Rhymes are so very good, that the Header abandons himself to the Pleasure 
they give him, and is not at leisure to consider any Imperfection of the 
Rhyme If there is any Thing amiss in this Passage ’tis, that ’tis a great 
deal too courtly and too gallant for the Country But Mr. Waller is so happy 
a Genius, that his very Faults are great Beauties. 

Another Thing that renders the Rhyme imperfect is, when one of the Words, 
whose last Syllabic helps to constitute it, is a Polysyllable, and the Accent 
does not lie on the last Syllable As for Kxample, we find the following Lines 
in Waller's Translation of Part of the Fourth Book of Vtrytl, 

Her Itceolution to dispatch and die, 

Confim'd by many a homd Pnidtjy 

Now here the latter Syllable of the Rhyme is not half pronounced, and conse- 
quently the Rhyme is imperfect, or the Accent must be wrongfully laid upon 
the last Syllable, which must make the Header appear to be an Ignorant 
Person 

A whole or perfect Rhyme is, where there is a Similitude of Sound without 
any Difference, or in other Words, where there is a thorough Identity of 
Sound, which appears in pronoiincuig the two Syllables which make the 
Rhyme, tho’ perhaps thei niav differ something in the Orthography; as in 
these Lilies of the fore-nientioned Verses of Waller 

Carlisle, a .Vame which all our Woods are laughl, 

Ijoiid an Ihevr Amarillis, to rcsownd 
Cirlixle a Knme which on the Bark is wrought 
Oj every Tree that’s worthy of the Wound 

Now here Tatiqhi and Minuqlit, tho’ thev differ in the Orthographv, vet 
agree perfeilh in the Proiium lation, which latter ought chiefly if not soleh 
to be regarded in fraiiiiiig the Rhymes The two Lines of Waller immediateh 
following the four uhich weie last iiieiitioiied have a perfect Rhyme, whose 
Svllabli'x agiee both in Ortliograjihy and Pronunciation 

From I’liorbiix’ Rage, oiir Snadoiis and our .Slnaais 
May guard us better than from Carlule'it Biams 

But these peifect Rhymes are more oi less sweet or moic or less soiioious 
IIS they are more or less composed of Mules or Liquids, oi Vowels or Diphthongs 

Thus Sir 111 (omplaisaiice to ion have I gone thi o’ the four Things which 
have been thought to conduce to the Harmoiiv ot modern Poetry, which are 
Xumhers, Measure Gadeiice, and Rhime, of these tho three first consist of 
several different Soiiiids vvliieh aie dependant one of another. 

Rhyme, as I observed heretoloie, is whtdlv Tiidepeiidaiit of the other three, 
and consists in the greater Poetry, but of two Sounds which are Fnisons Now 
unisons can make no Iliirmoiiv which must always consist in ihe Agreement 
of different Sounds So that Rhyme consisting of Unisons, can have no 
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Harmony in it self, and being liidcpendant of Numbers, Cadence, and Measure 
can never promote the Harmony which they produce. And a Poet’s constant 
Application to Rhyme, diverts his Attention in a great degree from Numbers, 
Measure, and Cadence, and consequently is a severe restraint upon the three 
Producers of Harmony And as it diverts the Application of the Writer, so 
by seizmg the Attention of Vulgar Headers, it diverts them from the other 
three. Thus you have what I have been able to write upon this Subject, 
during a great and dangerous Indisposition I shall be glad if it proves either 
useful or agreeable to you 
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THE PBEPACE 

T he following Defence of the Comedv of Sir Fopling Flutter, not only 
contains several Remarks upon Comedy in general , Remarks that are 
equally necessary for the Writing it successfully^ and for the Judging 
of it surely , but every Article of that Defence, is a just Censure of a certain 
Comedy now in Rehearsal, if I can depend upon the Account which I have 
had of it, from several who have read it, or to whom it has been read 
And that the Account which I haw had of it is very yust, 1 am apt to believe, 
not only from the Judgment and Sincerity of the Persons from whom I had it, 
but likewise from the scandalous Methods that are us’d, to give it a false and 
a transitory Reputation 

I have formerly made Mention of Poetical Mountebanks The Author of 
the Comedy now in Rehearsal, has all the Marks of an Empiric of Parnaaius 
His Play has trotted as far as Edinburgh Northward, and as far as Wole* 
Westward, and has been read to more Persons than will be at the Representa- 
tion of it, or vouchsafe to read it, when it is publish’d 

Another certain Sign that a Man is an Empiric, is, when he gives high 
Encomiums to himself, and his Nostrums, and pretends at the same Time, 
that those Encomiums are given bv others Now, Advertisements have been 
sent to the News-Papers to this Effect, That the Comedy now in Rehearsal, is, 
111 the Opinion of excellent Judges, the very best that ever came upon the 
English Stage Now, no Body could send that Advertisement but the Author, 
or one of his Zany’s, by his own Contrivance, or, at least. Connivance, No 
one could send such an Advertisement, or give such a Judgment, but a Fool, 
or a Knave, a Knave, if he did it with a Design to impose on the World, and 
a Fool if he did it in the Sincerity of his Heart For, to declare with Judgment, 
that a Play is the very best that ever came upon the English Stage, requires 
vast Consideration, profound Reflection, and a long, long Comparison And 
what Mortal is qualify ’d to pass such a Judgment upon a single momentary 
Heading? Ho who sent those Adveitiscraents then, sent them with a Design 
to impose upon the Woild, or is an arrant Ass But 'tis highly improbable, 
that a Fool who knows nothing of the Matter, should give himself the Trouble 
to send such an Advertisement, or that any one else should do it but the 
Author, or the Author’s Zany's by his Subornation For whose Interest oould 
it be but theirs, to endeavour to impose upon the World? But now, if it shall 
appear by the following Treatise, that the Author of the Dramatick Piece in 
Rehearsal, knows nothing of the Nature of True Comedy, then how foolishly 
arrogant are those insolent and impudent Advertisements !> These very Ways of 
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Proceeding, sufficiently declare the Author’s Consciousness of his own In- 
capacity; for a noble Cenius will scorn such infamous Methods, and will 
resolve to owe his Reputation to his Merit, and not to tricking Artifice These 
are some of the Methods which the present Managers of the Stage have us’d 
to mine the Dramas, and with it all other Human Learning, which is in 
some Measure dependant on it For since Cabal and Trick, and the Favour 
and Interest of three or four sordid Wretches, have been found necessary for 
the obtaining Success , every one who is duly qualrfy’d to write for the Stage, 
has either with a just Disdain refus’d it, or has undertaken it with extream 
Reluctance. The Drama therefore is like to be lost, and all the Arts dependent 
on it, therefore every one who is concern’d for the Honour of his Country, 
ought to do his utmost Endeavour to prevent a Calamity which will be so 
great a Disgrace to it And all who are concern’d for the Honour of the KINO, 
ought to reflect with Indignation, that by the Malice, and the basest Breach 
of Trust of Persons whom His Majestt has appointed to encourage Literature, 
all the gentle Studies of Humanity are like to be either entirely lost, or ex- 
treamly impair’d, in his otherwise auspicious Reign. 

A DEFENCE of Sir Fophng Flutter 

A Certain Knight, who has employ’d so much of his empty Labour in 
extolling the weak Performances of some hving Authors, has seurrilouslv 
and inhumanly in the 65th Spectator, attack’d one of the most entertaining 
Comedies of the last Age, written by a most ingenious Gentleman, who per- 
fectly understood the World, the Court, and the Town, and whose Reputation 
has now for near thirty Years together, surviv’d his Person, and will, in all 
Probability, survive it as long as Comedy shall be in vogue, bv which Pro- 
ceeding, this worthy Knight has incurr’d the double Censure, that Oltita in 
the Plain-Dealer has cast upon a certain Coxcomb, Who rather, says she, than 
not flatter, mil flatter the Poets of the Age, whom none mil flatter, and 
rather than not rad, wdl rad at the Dead, at whom none besides wdl rati 
If other Authors have had the Misfortune, to incurr the Censure of ill- 
nature with unthinking deluded People, for no other so much as pretended 
Reason, than because to improve a noble Art, they have expos’d the Errors of 
popular Writers, who ow’d their Success, to the infamous Method of securing 
an Ignorant or a corrupt Cabal, when those Writers were not only living, 
but in full Prosperity, and at full Liberty to answer for themselves, what 
Appellation must he deserve, who has basely and scurrilously attack’d the 
Reputation of a Favourite of the comick Muse, and of the Darling of the 
Graces, after Death has for so many Years depriv’d him of the Means of 
answering for himself^ 

What the Knight falsely and impudently says of the Comedy, may be 
justly said of the Criticism, and of the whole 65th Spectator, that ’tis a p^ect 
Contradiction to good Manners and good Sense He allows this Comedy, he 
says, to be m Nature, but ’tis Nature m its utmost Corruption and Degeneracy. 
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Suppose this were true, I would fam know where he learnt, that Nature 
m its utmost Corruption and Degeneracy, is not the proper Subject of 
Comedy? Is not this a merry Person, who, after he has been writing what 
he calls Comedy for twenty Years together, shews plainly to all the World, 
that he knows nothing of the Nature of true Comedy, and that he has not 
learnt the very first Rudiments of an Art which he pretends to teach ^ I must 
confess, the Ridicule in Sir Fophng Flutter, is an Imitation of corrupt and 
degenerate Nature, but not the most corrupt and the most degenerate, for 
there is neither Adultery, Murder, nor Sodomy in it But can any Thing but 
corrupt and degenerate Nature be the proper Subject of Ridicule'* And can 
any Thing but Ridicule be the proper Subject of Comedy ^ Has not Aristotle 
told us 111 the Fifth Chapter of his Poeticks, that Comedy is an Imitation 
of the very worst of Men** Not the worst, says He, in every Sort of Vice, but 
the worst in the Ridicule And has not Horace, in the Fourth Satyr of his 
First Book, reminded us, that the old Athenian Comick Poets made it their 
Business to bring all Sorts of Villains upon the Stage, Adulterers, Cheats, 
Theives, Murderers '■* But then they always took Care, says a modern Cntick, 
tliat those several Villanies should be envelop’d in the Ridicule, which alone, 
says he, could make them the proper Subjects of Comedy If this facetious 
Knight had formerly liv’d at Lacedemon with the same wrong turn’d Noddle 
that he has now among us, would he not, do you think, have inveighed against 
that People, foi shcuiiig their drunken Slaves to their Children^ Would he 
not have rcjiresented it as a Thing of most peitiicious Example** What the 
Locedemomniis did bv Drunkenness, the Comick Poet does by that and all 
other Vices He exposes them to the View of his Fellow Subjects, for no 
other Reason, than to render them ridiculous and contemptible 

But the Criticism of the Kmght in the foresaid Spectator, is as contrary 
to good Manners, as it is to good Sense What Aristotle and bis Interpreters 
sav of Tragedy, that ’tis infallibly good, when it pleases both the Judges and 
the People, is certainly as true of Comedy, for the Judges are equally 
qualify’d to judge of both, and the People may be suppos’d to be better Judges 
of Comedy than they are of Tragedy, because Comedy is nothing but a Picture 
of common Life and a Representation of their own Humours and Manners 
Now this Comedy of Sir Fophng Flutter, has not been only well re eiv’d, and 
believ’d by the People of England to be a most agreeable Comedy for about 
Half a Century, but the .fudges have been still more pleas’d with it than 
the People They have justly believ’d (1 speak of the Judges) that the 
Characters, and especially the princijial Characters, are admirably drawn, to 
answer the two Ends of Comedy, Pleasure, and Instruction, and that the 
Dialogue is the most charming that has been writ by the Moderns That with 
Purity and Simplicity, it has Art and Elegance, and with Force and Vivacity, 
the utmost Grace and Delicacy This I know very well, was the Opinion of 
the most eminent Writers, and of the best Judges contemporary with the 
Author, and of the whole Court of King Charles the Second, a Court the 
most polite that ever England saw 
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Now, after this Comedy has pass’d with the whole People of England, the 
knowing as well as the Ignorant, for a most entertaining and most mstmctive 
Comedy, for fifty Years together, after that long Time comes a Two-Penny 
Author, who has given a thousand Proofs thro’ the Course of his Rhapsodies, 
that he understands not a Tittle of all this Matter, this Author comes and 
impudently declares, that this whole celebrated Piece, that has for half a 
Century, been admir’d by the whole People of Great Britain, is a perfect 
Contradiction to good Sense, to good Manners, and to common Honesty. 
0 Temporal 0 Mores I 

The Knight certainly wrote the forementioii’d Spectator, tho’ it has been 
writ these ten Years, on Purpose to make Way for his fine Gentlemen, and 
therefore he endeavours to prove, that Sir Fopling is not that genteel Comedy, 
which the World allows it to be. And then, according to his usual Custom, 
whenever he pretends to criticise, he does, by shuffling and cutting and con- 
founding Notions, impose upon his unwary Reader, for either Sir George 
Etheridge, did design to make this a genteel Comedy, or he did not If he 
did not design it, what is it to the Purpose, whether ’tis a genteel Comedy or 
not’ Proiided that ’tis a good one For I hope, a Comedy may be a good 
one, and yet not a genteel one The Alchimist is an admirable Comedy, and 
yet it IS not a genteel one. We may say the same of The For, and The silent 
Woman, and of a great many more But if Sir George did design to make 
it a genteel one, he was oblig’d to adapt it to that Notion of Gentility, which 
he knew very well, that the World at that Time had, and we see he succeeded 
accordingly For it has pass’d for a lery genteel Comedy, for fifty Years 
together Could it be expected that the admirable Author, should accomodate 
himself, to the wrong headed Notions of a would be Critick, who was to 
appear fifty Years after the first Acting of his Play A Critick, who writes 
Criticism, as Men commit Treason or Murder, by the Instigation of the Devil 
himself, whenever the old Gentleman owes the Knight a Shame ? 

To prove that this Comedy is not a genteel one, he endeavours to prove 
that one of the principal Characters, is not a fine Gentleman I appeal to every 
impartial Man, if when he says, that a Man or a Woman arc genteel, he means 
any Thing more, than that they are agreeable in their Air, graceful in their 
Motions, and polite in their Conversation But when he endeavours to prove, 
that Donmont is not a fine Gentleman, he says no more to the Purpose, than 
he said before, when he affirm’d that the Comedy is not a genteel Comedy, 
for either the Author design’d in Donmont a fine Gentleman, or he did not 
If he did not, the Character is ne’er the less excellent on that Account, because 
Donmont is an admirable Picture of a Courtier in the Court of King Charles 
the Second But if Donmont was design’d for a fine Gentleman by the Author, 
he was oblig’d to accommodate himself to that Notion of a fine Gentleman, 
which the Court and the Town both had at the Time of the writing of this 
Comedy. ’Tis reasonable to believe, that he did so, and we see that he suc- 
t eeded accordingly For Donmont not only pass’d for a fine Gentleman with 
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the Court of King Vluirlee the Second, but he has pass’d for such with all 
the World, for Fifty Years together And what indeed can any one mean, 
when he speaks of a fine Gentleman, but one who is qualify’d in Conversation, 
to please the best Company of either Sex’ 

But the Knight will be satisfy’d with no Notion of a fine Gentleman but his 
own^ A fine Gentleman, says he, is one who is honest in his Actions, and 

refin d in his Language If this be a ]ust Description of a fine Gentleman, I 

will make bold to draw two Consequences from it The first is. That a Pedant 
IS often a fine Gentleman For I have known several of them, who have been 
Honest in their Actions, and Refin’d in their Language The second is. That 
I know a certain Knight, who, though he should be allow’d to be a Gentleman 
born, yet is not a fine Gentleman I shall only add, that I would advise for 
the future, all the fine Gentlemen, who travel to London from Tipperary, to 
allow us Engltehmen to know what we mean, when we speak our native 
Language. 

To give a true Character of this charming Comedy, it must be acknowledg’d, 
that there is no great Mastership in the Design of it %r George had but 

little of the artful and just Designs of Sen Johimon But as Tragedy instructs 

chieflv bv its Design, Comedy instructs by its Characters, which not only 
ought to be drawn truly ui Nature, but to be the resembling Pictures of our 
Contemporaries both m Court and Town Tiagedy answers to History- 
Paiiitiiig, but Comedy to drawing of Portraits 

How little do they know of the Nature of true Comedy, who believe that 
its proper Business is to set us Patterns for Imitation For all such Patterns 
are serious Things, and Laughter is the Life, and the very Soul of Comedy 
’Tis its proper Business to expose Persons to our View, whose Views we may 
shun, and whose Follies we may despise, and by shewing us what is done 
upon the Comick Stage, to shew us what ought never to be done upon the 
Stage of the World. 

All the Characters in Sir Foppltng Flutter, and especially the principal 
Characters, are admirably drawn, both to please and to instruct First, they 
are drawn to please, because they are drawn in the Truth of Nature, but to 
be drawn in the Truth of Nature, they must be drawn with those Qualities 
that are proper to each respective Season of Life 


This IS the chief Precept given for the forming the Characters, by the two 
Great Masters of the Rules which Nature herself dictated, and which have 
been receiv’d in every Age, for the Standards of writing successfully, and of 
judging surelv, unless it were with Poetasters, and their foolish Admirers. 
The Words of Horace, in his Art of Poetry, are these, v 153 


Tu quid ego St pojmlus mecum desideret, audt 
St stenoru egett aulcea monentw, & usque 
Sessun, doner cantor, vos plaudttr, dteal, 

JBtalis cujusque nolandi sunt Itbi mores, 
MoMtbusque decor natuns dandvs, & anms 
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And thus my Lord Roscommon has translated it 

Now hear what ei/ry Auditor expects. 

If you intend that he should stay to hear 
The Epiloffue, and see the Curtain fall, 

Mark how our Tempers alter with our Years, 

Then give the Beauty proper to each Age, 

And by this Rule form all your Characters 

And now see the Character that Horace gives of a Person who is in the 
Bloom of his Years. 


De Arte Poeliea, v 161 

Imberbus tandem pivems custode remoto, 

Oaudet eguu, eorahusgue, SI apnei gramme campi, 

Cereus m vitium flecti, momlonbus asper, 

Vtilium tardus provisor, prodigus tens, 

Sublinua, cupidusque, Of amata relinquere pemiz 

And thus the ’foresaid Noble Poet translates it 

A Youth that first casts off his Tutor's Yoke, 

Loves Horses, Hounds, and Sports, and Exercise , 

Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof, 

Proud, careless, fond, inconstant, and profuse 

Now, Horace, to shew the Importance of this Precept, as soon as he has 
done with the Characters of the four Parts of Life, returns to it, repeats it, 
and enforces it 

Ibid, V 176 

Ne forte seniles 

Mandentur fuvent partes, prueroque vinles. 

Semper tn adjunctis, cevoque morabimur aptis 

That a Poet may never be guilty of such an Absurdity, says he, as to giie 
the Character of an Old Man to a YoungMan, or of a Boy to n Middle Ag'd 
Man, let him take Care to adhere to those Qualities, which are necessarily or 
probably annexed to each respective Season of Life 

If a Dramatick Poet does not observe this Buie, he misses that which gives 
the Beauty, and the Decorum, which alone can make his Characters please 

As Horace is but an Epitomiser of Aristotle, in giving Rules for the Char- 
acters, that Philosopher gives us more at large the Character of a Person in 
his early Bloom, in the 14th Chapter of the Second Book of his Rhetorick 

Young Men, says he, have strong Appetites, and are ready to undertake any 
thing, in order to satisfy them, and of all those Appetites which have a Relation 
to the Body, they are most powerfully sway’d by Venereal ones, in which they 
are very changeable, and are quickly cloy'd For their Desires are rather acute 
than lasting, like the Hunger and Thirst of the Sick They are prone to 
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Anger, and easily provok d, vehement in their Anger, and ready to obey the 
Dictates of tt. For by Reason of the Concern which they have for their Honour, 
they cannot bear the being undervalu'd, but resent m Affront heinously. And 
as they are desirous of Honour, they are more ambitious of Victory For 
Youth is desirous of excelling, and Victory is a Sort of Excellency Thus iar 
Aristotle. 

And here it may not be amiss to shew, that this Buie is founded in Season 
and in Nature In order to which, let us see what Dacier remarks upon that 
Verse of Horace, which we cited above 

Uohtbbisque decor natims dandue, Bf unnu 

Behold, says he, a very fine, and very significant Verse , which tells us, if we 
render it Word for Word, That we ''ught to give to moveable Natures and Years 
their proper Beauty. By moveable Natures (says Dacier) Horace means Age, 
which still runs on like a River, and which, as it runs, gives different Inclina- 
tions to Men, and those different Inclinations make what he calls Decor, the 
Beauty proper to the Age For every Part of Man's Life has its proper Beauties, 
like every Season of the Year He that gives to Manly Age the Beauties of 
Youth, or to Youth the Beauties of Manly Age, docs like a Painter, who 
should paint the Autumn with the Ornaments of Summer, or the Summer with 
(he Ornaments of Autumn 

A Comick Poet, who gives to a Young Man the Qualities that belong to a 
Middle Ag’d Man, or to an Old Man, can answer neither of the Ends of bis 
Art. He cannot please, because he writes out of Nature, of which all Poetry 
IS an Imitation, and without which, no Poem can possibly please. And as he 
cannot please, he cannot instruct, because, by shewing such a young Man as 
IS not to be seen in the World, he shews a Monster, and not a Man, sets 
before us a particular Character, instead of an allegorical and universal one, as 
all his Characters, and especially his principal Characters, ought to be, and 
therefore can give no general Instruction, having no Moral, no Fable, and 
therefore no Comedy 

Now if any one is pleased to compare the Character of Donmont, to which 
the Knight has taken so much absurd Exception with the two forementioned 
Descriptions, he will find in his Character all the chief distinguishing Strokes 
of them For such is the Force of Nature, and so admirable a Talent had 
she given Sir George for Comedy, that, tho’ to my certain Knowledge he 
understood neither Greek nor Latin, yet one would swear, that in drawing his 
Donmant, he copy’d the foresaid Draughts, and especiaUy that of Anstofle ' 
Donmont is a young Courtier, haughty, vain, and prone to Anger, amorous, 
false, and inconstant He debauches Loieit, and betrays her, loves Belinda, 
and as soon as he enjoys her is false to her 

But 2dlv, The Characters in Sir Fophng are admirably contriv’d to please, 
and more particularly the principal ones, because we find in those Characters, 
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a true Besemblauce of the Persons both in Court and Town, who lird at the 
Tune when that Comedy was writ. For Rapin tells us with a great deal of 
J.udgment, That Comedy ts as U ought to he, when an Audience iS apt to 
imagine, that instead of hang in the Pit and Boxes, they are in some Assembly 
of the Neighbourhood, or tn some Family Meeting, and that we see nothing 
done in it, but what ts done in the World. Foi it is, says he, not worth one 
Farthing, if we do not discover our selves in it, and do not find in it both our 
own Manners, and those of the Persons with whom we live and converse 

The Season of this Buie is manifest For us ’tis the Business of a Comick 
Poet to cure his Spectators of Vice and Folly, by the Apprehension of being 
laugh’d at, ’tis plain that his Business must be with the reigning Follies and 
Vices. The violent Passions, which are the Subjects of Tragedy, are the 
same in every Age, and appear with the same Face , but those Vices and Follies, 
which are the Subjects of Comedy, are seen to vary continually Some of 
those that belonged to our Ancestors, have no Belation to us, and can no 
more come under the Cognisance of our present Comick Poets, than the 
Sweating and Sneezing Sickness can come under the Practice of our con- 
temporary Physicians What Vices and Follies may infect those who are 
to come after us, we know not; ’tis the present, the reigning Vices, and Follies, 
that must be the Subjects of our present Comedy The Comick Poet there- 
fore must take Characters from such Persons as are his Contemporaries, and 
are infected with the foresaid Pollies and Vices. 

Agreeable to this, is the Advice which Bmleau, in his Art of Foetry, gives to 
the Comick Poets 

Studies la Cour, & connotsser la mile, 

L’une 9t I’aulre eet toufours en modeles fertile, 

C’est par Id que Moltere illustrant ees cents, 

Peutetre de son Art eul remportd le pnx, Vc 

Now I remember verj well, that upon the first acting this Comedy, it was 
generally believed to be an agreeable Representation of the Persons of Condi- 
tion of both Sexes, both in Court and Town, and that all the World was 
charm’d with Donmont, and that it was unanimously agreed, that he had 
m him several of the Qualities of Wilmot Earl of Rochester, as, his Wit, his 
Spirit, his amorous Temper, the Charms that he had for the fair Sex, his 
Falshood, and his Inconstancy, the agreeable Manner of his chiding his 
Servants, which the late Bishop of Salisbury takes Notice of in his Life, and 
lastly, his repeating, on every Occasion, the Verses of Waller, for whom that 
noble Lord had a very particular Esteem , witness his Imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of the First Book of Horace 

Waller, by Nature for the Bays design’d. 

With Spmt, Force, and Fancy wuxmfin’d. 

In Panegynck t* above Mankind 

Now, as several of the Qualities in Donmont’e Character were taken from 
that Earl of Rochester, so they who were acquainted with the late Sir Fleet- 
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wood Shepherd, know very well, that not a little of that Gentleman’s Character 
18 to be found in Medley 

But the Characters m this Comedy are very well form’d to instruct as 
well as to please, especially those of Donmont and of Lovett , and they instruct 
by the same Qualities to which the Knight has taken so much whimsical 
Exception , as Donmont instructs by his Insulting, and his Perfldiousness, and 
Lovett by the \iolciice of her Kescntment and her Anguish For Lovett has 
Youth, Beauty, Quality, Wit, and Spirit And it was depending upon these, 
that she repos’d so dangerous a Trust m Donmont, which is a ]ust Caution to 
the Pair Sex, never to be so conceited of the Power of their Charms, or their 
other extraordinary Qualities, as to beheve they can engage a Man to be true 
to them, to whom they grant the best Favour, without the only sure Engage- 
ment, without which they can m ver be certain, that they shall not be hated 
and despis’d by that very Person whom they have done every Thing to oblige. 

To conclude with one General Observation, That Comedy may be qualiiy’d 
m a powerful Manner both to instruct and to please, the very Constitution 
of its Subject ought always to be Ridiculous Comedy, says Rapin, is an 
Image of common Life, and its End is to expose upon the Stage the Defects 
of particular Persons, in order to cure the Defects of the Publiek, and to 
correct and amend the People, by the Pear of being laugh’d at That there- 
fore, says he, which is most essential to Comedj, is certainly the Ridicule 

Every Poem is qualify’d to instruct, and to please most powerfully by that 
very Quality which makes the Fort and the Characteristui of it, and which 
distinguishes it from all other Kinds of Poems As Tragedy is qualif/d to 
instruct and to please, by Terror and Compassion, which two Passions ought 
always to be predominant in it, and to distinguish it from all other Poems, 
Eptck Poetry pleases and instructs chiefly by Admiration, which reigns 
throughout it, and distinguishes it from Poems of every other Kind. Thus 
Comedy instructs and pleases most powerfully by the Ridicule, because that 
IB the Quality which distinguishes it from evpr> other Poem The Subj'ect 
therefore of every Comedv ought to hi' ridiculous by its Constitution; the 
Ridicule ought to be of the very Natuie and Essence of it Where there 
18 none of that, there can be no Comedy It ought to reign bota in the 
Incidents and in the Characters, and especially in the principal Characters, 
which ought to be ridiculous in themselves, or so contriv’d, as to shew and 
expose the Ridicule of others. In all the Masterpieces of Ben Johnson, the 
principal Character has the Ridicule in himself, as Morose m The Silent 
Woman, Volpone in The Fox, and Subtle and Face in The Alchtmist And 
the very Ground and Foundation of all these Comedies is ridiculous ’Tis 
the very same Thing in the Master-pieces of Molts? s , The Misanthrope, the 
Impostor, the Avars, and the Femmes Savanles Nay, the Reader will find, 
that in most of his other Pieces, the principal Characters are ridiculous, as, 
L’Etourdi, Les precieuses Ridicules. Le Cocu Imagxnavre, Les Facheux, and 
Monnew de Poureeaugnac, Le Bourgeois GenMhomme, VEcole des Maris, 
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L'Ecole des Femmes, L‘ Amour Medeetn, Le Medecin Malgre lug, Le Manage 
Force, Oeorge Dandtn, Les Fourbenes de Scapin, Le Mdlade Imagxna/ure. 
The Beader will not only find, upon Refiection, that m all these Pieces the 
principal Characters are ridiculous, but that in most of them there is the 
Ridicule of Comedy in the very Titles. 

’Tib by the Ridicule that there is in the Character of Sir Foplvng, which 
18 one of the principal ones of this Comedy, and from which it takes its 
Name, that he is so very well qualify’d to please and to instruct What 
true Englishman is there, but must be pleas’d to see this ridiculous Knight 
made the Jest and the Scorn of all the other Characters, for shewing, by his 
foolish aping foreign Customs and Manners, that he prefers another Country 
to his own^ And of what important Instruction must it be to all our Youth 
who travel, to shew them, that if they so far forget the Love of their Country, 
as to declare by thoir espousing foreign Customs and Manners, that they 
prefer France or Italy to Great Bntatn, at their Return, they must justly 
expect to be the Jest and the Scorn of their own Countrymen. 

Thus, I hope, I have convinc’d the Reader, that this Comical Knight, Sir 
Fopling, has been justly form’d by the Knight his Fatlier, to instruct and 
please, whatever may be the Opinion to the contrary of the Knight his 
Brother. 

Whenever The Fine Gentleman of the latter comes upon the Stage. I shall 
be glad to see that it has all the shining Qualities which recommend Sir 
Fopling, that his Characters are always drawn in Nature, and that he never 
gives to a young Man the Qualities of a Middle-aged Man, or an old one, 
that they are the just Images of our Contemporaries, and of what we every 
Day see in the World, that instead of setting us Patterns for our Imitation, 
which IS not the proper Business of Comedy, he makes those Follies and Vices 
ridiculous, which we ought to shun and despise, that the Subject of his 
Comedy is comical by its Constitution, and that the Ridicule is particularly 
in the Grand Incidents, and in the principal Characters For a true Comick 
Poet IS a Philosopher, who, like old Democritus, always instructs us laughing 
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TTIK EPISTLE DRDlt’ATOnV 

SIR. 

I Take the Libeity of addressiug the following Sheete to you, without the 
Formality of asking your lieave 1 have for a long ’>'iine thought that such 
a Formality proposes an implicite Bsigain, which is verj' liable to be turn’d 
into Bidicule. This was the Opinion of the late Earl of Salhfas, who had 
receiv d more Addresses of this Nature, than any Man of his Time The End 
of this Epistle, IS, to return you my humble Thanks for Obligations past, for 
Obligations laid not only upon me but upon my Country, when you endeavour’d 
to serve it so warmly, liy opposing that desperate Seheme which had like to 
have proved so fatal to it, and by advising, aftti the Alisthief was done, the 
TTse of Lenitives, lather than of Corrosives, which might have thrown all 
'rhiiigs into Confusion Anothei Intention of this Address, is, to implore 
your Protection for the expiring Arts, for those noble Arts in which you have 
been educated, and uhich have rais’d you to this envied Heighth, us it were, 
on purpose that you may prove their I^tector and Preserver You are not to 
be told. Sir, and it would be easy to prove it to the rest of the World, that the 
Studies of Humanity in Oitol Britain have flourish’d with the Stage, and 
that with the Stage they must in time decline I speak not only of every 
other Branch of Poetrv, but even of that manly Eloquence which appears so 
conspicuous in you, whenever you are pleas’d to display its Charms to an 
August Assembly But the Stage is just upon the Point of sinking, unless an 
Arm so powerful as vours shall vouchsafe to support it A Wat Tyler, a Jack 
Straw, and a Jack Cade of Parnassus, have by Encroachments got the entire 
Direction of it from its easy Patentee, and seem resolv’d, like their Name- 
sakes of old, to advance the Babble and Scum of Parnassus, and to oppress 
or demolish all whom God and Nature have plac’d above them The Dramatick 
Piece on which I have writ the following Eemarks, has, with a thousand 
Faults, and a thousand Weaknesses, been palm’d upon the World by shameful 
Artifices for a Wonder of Art and Nature And that no one may presume 
to detecd; the Fraud, the Author has insolently dat’d to Bv for Protection to 
the King himself. But the Author ought to have known, that it can never 
be the Design of so good and so uise a King, to shelter Error from the Attacks 
of Season He ought to have known, that the King has declar’d his Intention 
to encourage real Merit, that Learning and Arts may flourish, by which 
Glory may accrue to His Eeign, and Honour to Oreat Britain. 

You know very well. Sir, that there has not been m Europe these thousand 
Years a Prince more haughty than Lewis XIV. a Prince more jealous of his 
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Authority, and more ambitious of Glory You know. Sir, that almost all his 
Poetical Subjects, who knew the darling Passion of his Soul, address’d some 
of their Works to him You know very well. Sir, that most of them had been 
rewarded by him. And yet when Soileau, m a Discourse address’d to that 
King himself, and afterwards prefixed to his Works, expos’d and ridiouled the 
greatest Part of those Pieces, you know \er\ well. Sir, tliat that discerning 
Prince, who saw that his true Interest and his solid Glory depended upon 
the Advancement of Arts, and upon the encouraging real Merit was so far 
from being offended with Soileau for the Liberty he took in that Discourse, 
that it recommended him to his Favour 

I do believe, from my very Soul, that ’tis the Intention of so wise n Prince 
as the King, to encourage Arts and Learning , and T should have heliev d it. tho’ 
the King had never told us so, because 1 know it to be his true Interest And 
therefore I can never believe that ’tis the King’s Intention any more to piitroiiize 
Ingorance and Error in the Writings of his Subjects, than to protect their 
Vices and Follies of any other Kind For Ignorance and Error, and Vice and 
Folly, must estrange the Hearts of his Subjects from him, oiih Igiiuiaiue 
and Error, and Vice and Folly, can favour and indulge that Superstition, 
and that false Beligion, which are his mortal Eiieniies And jet it has happen’d 
by I know not what sort ol (Japnee ot Fortune, oi of Fate tliiit Arts and 
Learning have, of late, seusibh if not preupitntely. declin’d Ne\er did sudi 
a Crowd of ill Plays and miserable Poems appear in so shoit .1 Time Me 
have hardly seen one good one And yhat is yet moie surpiisiiig tlie most 
stupid of all those Plays and Poems, have been address’d to the King hiinsclf 
One would swear, that the Authors were wild enough to ex[iect, that Pensions 
Gratuities, and Salaries, should be appointed to encourage Stupidity, and to 
mortify Sense and Merit The very Boast and Glory of the British Muse is 
Comedy, m which Great Sntam excels every other Countiv Nay we can shew 
more good, and more entertaining Comedies, than all the rest of Europe 
together During the whole Ifeigiis of King Charles, King James, and King 
William, there hardly pass’d a Year without one or two, and sometimes three 
During the Heign of King M'tlluim alone, y»e had seven or eight very agreeidile 
ones, only from two Gentlemen, Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr ('onqreie But 
since that pernicious Liceme was granted to four sordid Players, during the 
late Queen’s Time, we have hardly had one that has been worth one Farthing 
Sir, As the King, upon hia Accession to the Crown, came a Stranger among 
us, and as the Ministry had then, and have had almost ever since. Affairs of 
greater and more immediate Importance, than those of the Theatre, the afore- 
said Grant of the late Queen was unhappily renew’d, siiiie which the Stage 
has yearly declin’d, and does decline daily , and every Branch of llumaii Learn- 
ing daily declines with it Eleinm otniies artes, qiue ad Humamlntem pertinent, 
hdbent quoddam commune vinculum, fit quasi cognations quadam inter se 
continentur Thus all the Branches of Human Learning are like to be lost, 
or very much impair’d, unless you generously undertake to support them If 
the Condition in which they are, were but known to the King, I am confident. 
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he would not suffer them to be driven from among us during his Beign, as 
he regards either his own Interest and Glory, or the Interest and Glory of the 
Nation which he governs Nor is it beneath the greatest and the wisest Minister 
to take care of Arts and Letters Two of the greatest that ever were in the 
World, Macenwt and Cardinal Rtchheu, are chiefly famous for the Protection 
they gave to them Whenever, in any Nation, Human Learning has been 
diligently and impartially cultivated, at that Time that Nation has flourish’d, 
its King has been glorious and belov’d, and his Ministers renowned and happy. 
I am, 

SIR, 

Your most Ilutuble 
Most Ohligea, and 

Most Obfdunl Servant, 

John Dennis. 


THE PREFACE 

W HEN Bonietiiiie befoie the acting of Sir Rtchaid'e Play, I observed the 
scandalous Artifices that were practis’d to procuie Success to it, and was 
acquainted with the double Cheat which was to be impos'd on the Town, upon 
their Pockets, and upon their Understandings. T thought I should deserve the 
Favour of the Publick. if I discover’d and prevented so gross an Imposition, and 
so palpable an Affront But instead of meeting with the Thanks which 1 
expected, and whuh T thought J h.id merited bv the Service I intended them, 
I found nivself in the same Situation that Surly was upon discovering the 
Cheat ill the Alrhymul , for not only Face and Subtle, who were Joynt-partners 
111 canning on tliiu Poetical Cheat made vehement Outcries, and spread various 
Slanders, and engag’d several of their Bubbles to believe them, and disperse 
them. Imt thev obliged the most Senseless of all their Bobbles to repeat the 
Scurrility which they dictated to tliem This immediately not only recall’d 
nuller'i, Verse- to mv Remenihranee, 

DaubtUm the Plcamre w as great. 

Of bcuig cheated, as to cheat 
As Lookers-on feci most Dehght, 

That least pereswe a higgler’s Slight 
And still the hss thig understand, 

The marc Ih' admtrc las Shght of Rand, 

hut made me -uspeit that Jhillei in this hardly eume up to the full Truth, 
because the foolish Pint ol the World loves moie to be cheated, than the 
knavish Part does to cheat The Generality of Mankind are sure to love him, 
who imposes on them, and to hate him who opens their Eyes, For he who 
cheats them, does it by entertaining some pleasing Passion But he who 
undeceives them holds the Cdass to them, and shews them Truth and them- 
selves, a mortif>ing Sight Now, whenever you put a Man out of Conceit with 
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hiiHBelf, you put him out of Humour with you likewise. All the Time the 
grand Cheat of the South Sea was carrying on by the first Directors, I con- 
stantly observ’d, that if any one at any Time was so hardy as to tell any one 
of the Subscribers that he was cheated, it made him terribly out of humour 
with him who told him so, and augmented his implicit Faith in the Directors 
who cheated him, and redoubled his Sespect and Esteem for them 
The double Cheat above-mention’d, which was contriv’d by Face and Subtle 
in Concert, but executed cheifly by Subtle, was perhaps the most audacious that 
ever was impos’d on the Capital of a great People, by Persons who pretended 
at the same Time to act by publick Authority And I know not which is the 
more impudent Part of it, the using such scandalous Methods, to make the 
most absurd and most insipid Entertainment that ever came upon the English 
Stage, pass for the very best, or the raismg the Prices for a Hum-drum Bepre- 
sentation, which they had nicknamed a Comedy, and the raising them on the 
Account of the Scenes, forsooth Sir William Davenanl was the first who 
brought Scenes upon the Stage, towards the Middle of the lust Century , and 
to defray the Expence of them, from time to time, rais’d the Theatrical 
Receipt above a third Part higher than it was before The Pn, which was 
before but eighteen Pence, was rais’d to Half a Crown, The Boxes, which 
were Half a Crown before were advanc’d to four Shillings, the first Gallery 
from a Shilling to eighteen Pence, and the upper Gallery, from Sixpence to a 
Shilling So that, as I said before, there is above a third Part of each Night's 
Receipt, even at the common Prices, allow’d for the Scenes Now what shall 
we say of these most sordid Wretches, whose Avarice is no more to be satisfied 
than the barien Womb or the Grave’ They are not contented, it seems, with 
getting, even at common Prices, each of them a thousand or fifteen Hundred 
Pounds a Your, which enables them to live in shameful Luxury, disgraceful to 
Oreat Bnlain They are not contented to loll each of them in his gilded 
Chariot, as often as they vouchsafe, at their own Expence, to give the Publick a 
Farce without Doors, and to look down upon the transitory Bublos, who support 
them They are not contented to enjoy their unmerited Gains, without paying 
any Thing out of them either to Poor or Publick, and that at a Time when 
Oflices, Salaries, Pensions, when every Mortal, every Thing is tax’d They are 
not content to be thus unaccountably indulg’d , but at the same Time they must 
impose upon the Publick, and wrong their Audiences of twelve hundred 
Pounds, as they certainly did, during, what, m their Theatrical Cant, they call 
the Run of their last Rhapsody 

Some People take Success to be a Proof of Merit in Writers, whereas in the 
Degeneracy of Taste, if ’tis attended with a Cabal, ’tis a certain Proof of the 
want of it All the Roman Satirists were out of Humour with the successful 
ScTiblers of their Times, because as it appears by what they say of them, they 
ow’d their Success to Cabals, and to the repeating their Works to Assemblies 
Witness what Horace says of Fannins in the 4th Satire of the first Book. 
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Beatus Fanntus, ultra 

Delatis capsu St imagine cum mea nemo 
Scnpla legal, vulgo reaUsre timenlis ■ 

And what Juvenal says in the beginning of his first Satire, 

Semper ego Auditor tanlumt rmnguamne reponam, 

Vexatus totiens Rauci Theeeide Codnt 
Ergo tmpune rnihi realavent tile logalas 
Hic elegot? 

But besides uudeserred Success, the Roman Satirists had another Provoca- 
tion to Satire, and that was Hypocrisy, when Persons who were void of all 
Morality pretended to a more rigid Virtue than all th» rest of the World, and 
it was this chiefly that mov’d the Spleen of Lucilius, as Horace tells us in the 
first Satire of his second Book. 

ctl Lualiut ausus 

Pnmus in hunc op* ns componere earmsna morrm, 

Dclrahcre & peVem, niiidus gua gutegue per ora, 

Cederet, tnlrorsum lurpts 

But if such iilc B retches ever arrived to such a Height of Impudence as to 
pretend to teach Virtue to the rest of the World, the Provocation then became 
insupportable, and the Satirist began with Fury. 

Ultra Sauromatas fugere htnc libet, St glaetalem 
Ocranum, quolietus ahgmd de monbiu audent, 

Qui Cunos simulant, It Bacchanalia vivunt 

Juv Sat 2 

As I make no doubt but that upon the publishing this little Treatise there 
will be the same Outcries against Criticks and Criticism, which have been for- 
merly so often raised, I shall lay before the Header what the late Earl of Shafts- 
bury writ in Defence of them, with a great deal of good Sense, and Address, 
and Penetration The Passage is in tlie 230th Page of the first Volume of the 
Charactensticks 

" Nor should I suspei t the Genius if our WrUers, or charye them mih 
" Meanness and Insufficiency on the account of this Lou-spinteduess which 
" they discover, were it not for another sort of Fear, by which they more plainly 
'• betray themselves, and seem conscious of their own Defects. The Criticks, it 
" seems, are formidable to 'em The Cniicks are the dreadful Spectres, the 
" OianU, the Enchanters, who traverse and disturb them in their Works These 
"are the Peisecutors, for whose Sokes they are ready to hide their Heads, 
" begging Rescue and Protection from all good People, and flying in particular 
" to the Great, by whose Favour they hope (a be defended from this merciless, 
" examining Race . for what can be more cruel than to be forc’d to submit to the 
" rigorous Laws of Wit, and write under such severe Judges as are deaf to all 
" Courtship, and can be wrought upon by no Insmuahon or Flattery to pass by 
" Faults, and pardon any Transgresium of Artf 
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" To judge, mdeed, of the Ctrettmeiances of a modem Author hg the Pattern 
" of his Prefaces, Dedications, and Introductions, one mould think, that at the 
" Moment, when a Piece of his was in hand, some Conjuration was forming 
" against him, some diabolical Powers drawing together to blast hts Work, and 
" cross his generous Design, he therefore rouses his Indignation, hardens his 
" Forehead, and with many furious Defiances and Avaunt-Satans I enters on his 
" Business, not with the least regard to what may justly be objected to him in a 
" way of Criticism, but with an absolute Contempt of the Manner and Art 
"itself 

“ Odi profanum vulgua IF arceo, was in its time, no doubt, a generous Defi- 
" ance, the Avaunt was natural and proper in its place, especially where Religion 
‘ and Virtue were the Poets Theme, but with our Moderns the Case is generally 
“ the very reierse, and accordingly the Defiance or Avaunt should run much 
" after this manner As for you vulgar Souls, mere Naturals, who know no Art, 
" were never admitted into the Temple of Wisdom, nor ever visited the Sanetu- 
" anes of Wti or Learning, gather yourselves together from all Parts, and 
" hearken to the Song or Tale I am about to utter, but for you Men of Science 
" and Understanding, who have Ears and Judgment, and can weigh Sense, scan 
" Syllables, and measure Sounds, you who by a certain Art distinguish false 
" Thought from true. Correctness from Rudeness, and Bombast and Chaos from 
"Order and the Sublime, away hence > or stand aloof whilst I practise upon 
“ the Easiness of those mean Capacities and Apprehensions who make the most 
" numerous Audience, and are the only competent Judges of my Labours 

"Accuracy of Workmanship requires a Cntick’s Eye, 'tis lost upon a vulgar 
"Judgment Nothing grieves a real Artist, more than that Indifference of the 
" Publick, which suffers Work to pass uncntictz’d Nothing on the other Side, 
"rejoices him, more than the nice View and Inspection of the accurate Ex- 
" aminer, and Judge of Work 'Tis the mean Genius, the slovenly Performer, 
" who knowing nothing of true Workmanship, endeavours by the best outward 
" Oloss, and dazzling Shew, to turn the Eye from a direct and steddy Survey 
" of hts Piece. 

" What IS there which an expert Musician more desires than to perforin hts 
"Part in the Presence of those who are knowing in hts Arif 'Tis to the Ear 
“alone he applies himself, the enticed, the nice Ear Let hts Hearers be of 
“what Character they please Be they naturally austere, morose, or rigid; no 
" matter so they are Cnticks, able to censure, remark, and sound every Accord 
“ and Symphony 11 hat is there mortifies the good Painter, more than when 
" amidst his admiring Spectators, there is not one present who has been us'd to 
" compare the Hands of different Masters, or has an Eye to distinguish the 
' Advantages or Defects of every SMef Thro' all the inferior Orders of Me- 
' chanicks, the Rule is found to hold the same In every Science, every Art, the 
" real Masters, or Proficients, rejoice in nothing more, than at the thorough 
' Search and Examination of their Performances by all the Rules of Art, and 
' nicest Critcism Why therefore fin the Muses Name) is it not the same with 
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o«r Pretenders to the Wnhng Art, our Poets and Prose Authors of every 
'• levnd f Why, m this Profession are we found such Gntuih-Haters, and indulg’d 
" m this unleam’d Aversion, unless it be taken for granted that as WU and 
“ Learning stand at present, in our Nation, we are still upon the Foot of 
" Bmpineks and Mountebanks 

From these Considerations, I take upon me absolutely to condemn the 
“ fashionable Custom of inveighing against Cnticks, as the common Enemies, 
" the Pests, and Incendiaries of the Commonwealth of Wit and Letters. 1 

assert, on the contrary, that they are the Props and Pillars of this Building, 
" and that without the Encouragement and Propagation of this Race, we should 
" remain as Oothiek Architects as ever 

Thus far the late most ingenioug and most jndieious Earl of Shaftsbury 
has gone in the Defence of Criticks and Criticism I shall desire to say a little 
in my own particular Defence I have been long since represented^ by Persons 
who have never read what I have s rit, as one who likes nothing, and one who 
makes it his Business to find out Faults, and never discovers Beauties Upon 
my publishing lately the Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter, this Accusation was 
renew’d, tho’ it was a Contradiction in Terms. It being impossible that any 
one can write a Defence of a Dramatick Poem, which he does not like; or 
commend a Corned) , in which he finds no Beauties The Truth of this Affair is, 
that no English Author of any Note has commended so many English Poets, 
as 1 have I shall gi\ e a List of some of them , Rhakespear, BenJ ohnson, Jfslfon, 
Bailer, Roscomon, Denham Waller, Dryden, Wycherly, Otway, Etherege, 
Shadwell, Crown, Congreie, Phillips These arc some of those whom I have 
occasionally commended, and in some of them too have found out Beauties, 
which every one could not discover. 

If any one believes, that in some Places of the following Sheets I have been 
too harsh, and too severe. I desire sorb a one to consider, that I have been 
basely wrong’d, and barbarously us’d, by the Persons upon whom I may be 
thought to lie too severe .Xnd as the Wrongs which have been done me, do not 
come within the Cognizance of the National Law, nor under the usual Forms of 
the National Equity, I am as to this Matter, in a State of Nature with those 
Persons, and am authoriz’d by the Law of Nature to do myself Justice, as far 
as it may be done, without offending the l,iows of my Country, or impartial 
Equity 


KEMAKKS oh ihe PHEFACE to tub Conscious Lovers 

T he Author tells us in the Beginning of his Preface, That this Comedy 
has been receiv’d with universal Acceptance Whether he is m the Right, 
or not I appeal to the World The Reason which he gives for this universal 
Acceptance is very eJtiaordinary It has been receiv’d, says he, with univereal 
Acceptance, for it was in every PaH excellently perform’d. Is it not a pleasant 
Humility in a Dramatick Writer, to affirm, that he is indebted for his whole 
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SucceES to the Actors ’’ I was apt to bebeve, at the first Sight, that this was 
an affected Modesty, and a counterfeit Humility But when I went a little 
further, I began to think I was mistaken, and that the Author was in earnest, 
for he seems to be apprehensive, that the Applause of the Header would hardly 
be so general as was that of the Spectator, and he does his Endeavour to 
induce the Header not to pass a Judgment of the Play, till he has seen it acted* 
li must be rememhred, says he, that a Play ts to be seen, and ts made to he 
represented unth the Advantage of Actors, nor can appear but with half the 
Spirit without it ffow there have been several Plays wnt in several Languages, 
which were never design'd to be seen. There are two of our own . The Tragedy 
of Sampson, by Milton, and the State of Innocence, by Dryden ’Tis true, 
indeed, most Plays are design’d by their Authors to be seen, but that is not 
the ehief Design of a Dramatick Writer, who has a good Genius Por such an 
Author writes to all Countries, and to all Ages, and writes with the lively 
Hope, that his great Master-pieces shall outlive the very Language in which 
they are compos’d. When Sir Richard says. That a Play can appear but with 
half the Spirit, unless we see it acted, I would fam ask, on whom he designs 
to impose this^ If he who roads a Play is qualified to read and to judge, he 
reads it with a truer and juster Spirit than can be supplied by any Company 
of Actors If such a Header happens at any Time to be better pleased with 
the Hepresentation of a Flay than the reading it, ’tis an infallible Sign, that 
such a Play is a very wretched Performance 

But let us see how Sir Richard goes on The greatest Effect, says he, of a 
Play in reading li, ts to excite the Reader to go see it, and when he does so, 
it IS then a Play has the Effect of Precept and Example Good God I is it 
possible that this could come from any one but a Man who is resolv’d to shew 
that he takes all his Headers to be Tdeots? When we read the Tragedies of 
Sophocles or Eunpides, or the Comedies of Aristophanes, Plautus, or Terence, 
IB the greatest Effect they have upon us, the exciting us to go to see them 
acted ^ When Sir Richard read the Andna of Terence, was the exciting him to 
go to see it acted the greatest Effect that it had upon him ’ No, the greatest 
Effect that it had upon him, was the Desire to see another Flay acted, and 
that was his own deplorable Imitation of the Andna 

But a Play, says he, has only, in the Representation, the Effect of Example 
and Precept. So that ’tis not the Dramatick Persons, it seems, ’tis not Timoleon, 
Seipio, Bantus, who arc to be the Examples of Virtue to us, no, ’tis the Players, 
I warrant, who represent them, ’tis Mr Booth, Mr Robert Wilks, and Mr 
Colley Cibber, whose Heroick Virtue we are to imitate, and by whose Actions 
we are to be instructed 

But Sir Richard goes on, and tells us. That the chief Design of the Conscious 
Lovers was to be an innocent Performance Now there are a hundred innocent 
Performances upon the British Stage But perhaps he meant a Performance 
that should have nothing but its Innocence to recommend it, and should, by 
consequence, be thought the only Play of its Kind. But in that he is mistaken, 
for there is one more, and that is, the Performance of Bays m the Rehearsal, 
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■which IS, indeed, incoherent, incongruous, impertinent, insipid, and ridicnlons, 
but certainly a very innocent Performance I am afraid it wUl appear by the 
following Sheets, that the Conscious Lovers has no small Share of some of these 
Qualities, and has nothing valuable but barely the Catastrophe, And here 1 
cannot but observe, that Sir Richard, who has upon so many Occasions in- 
veigh d against the Bales, and particularly, in that notable Paper call’d the 
Theatre, owes the only entertaining Scene of his Play to the Observation of 
a Buie of Aristotle, which is, That the Discovery should be immediately fol- 
low’d by the Change of Fortune, that is, by the Catastrophe Sir Richard, in- 
deed. without ever dreaming of Anstotle, had it from Terence, who took it from 
Menander, who had it from the Precept of that great Philosopher, and from 
the Practice of Sophocles and Eunpides For the tragick and comick Poets 
frequently borrow’d their Hints from one another , but, at the same time, took 
Care to do it with Judgment, anil not to intrench upon each other’s Province 
And therefore we see, that the Discovery in Terence, and the Beconciliation of 
Simo to Pamphtlus, is comprehended in a narrow Compass, and has nothing in 
it of those violent Transports of Grief which arc inconsistent with Comedy. 

Vembua expom Tragtcts res comiea non vuU, 

says Horace in his Art of Poetry, which Boileau has imitated in the two 
followmg Lines of his 

Le Comique ennena des smipvrs & des pleurs 

N’admrl jmnt en sot des Tragtques Douleurs 

But J beg the Beader’s Pardon for this Digression, and now return to the 
Preface 

As to the Quairel in the fourth Act, I shall speak to it in its Place. In the 
mean time I am of the Number of those, who believe that this Incident, and 
the Case of the Father and Daughter, are not the proper Subjects of Comedy 
When Sir Richtnd lavs, that any thing that has its Foundation in Happiness 
and Success must he the Subject of Coined v, he confounds Comedy with that 
Species of Tragedy ninth has a happy Citastrophe When he says, that ’tis an 
Improvement of Comedi to introduce a Jov too exquisite for Laughter, he 
takes all the Care that he can to shew, that he knows nothing of the Nature 
of Comedy Does he really believe that Molwre understood the Nature of it 
I say Mohere, who in the Opinion of all Europe, excepting that small Portion 
of it which 18 acquainted with Ben Johnson, had born away the Prize of 
Comedy from all Nations, and from all Ages, if for the sake of his Profit 
he had not descended sometimes too much to Buffoonry. Let Sir Richard, or 
any one, look into that little Piece of Molu re, call’d. La Critique de VEcole 
des Femmes, and he shall find there, that in Uoliere’s Opinion, ’tis the 
Business of a Comick Poet to enter into the Ridicule of Men, and to expose 
the blind Sides of all Sorts of People agreeably, that he does nothing at all, 
if he does not draw the Pictures of his Contemporaries, and does not raise 
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the Mirth of the sensible Fart of an Audience, which, says he, ’tis no easy 
Matter to do. This is the Sense of MoUere, tho’ the Words are not hia exactly. 

When Sir Richard talks of a Joy too exquisite for Laughter, he seems not to 
know that Joy, generally taken, is common like Anger, Indignation, Love, to 
all Sorts of Poetry, to the Epick, the Dramatick, the Lyrick; but that that 
kind of Joy which is attended with Laughter, is the Characteristick of Comedy , 
as Terror or Compassion, according as one or the other is predommant, makes 
the Characteristick of Tragedy, as Admiration does of Epick Poetry 

When Sir Richard says. That weeping upon the Sight of a deplorable Object 
IS not a Subject for Laughter, but that ’tis agreeable to good Sense and to 
Humanity, he says nothing but what all the sensible Part of the World has 
already granted, but then all that sensible Part of the World have always 
deny’d, that a deplorable Object is fit to be shewn in Comedy. When Sir George 
Eiherege, in his Comedy of Sir Fopltng Flutter, shews Loveii in all the Height 
and Violence of Grief and Bage, the Judicious Poet takes care to give those 
Passions a ridiculous Turn by the Mouth of Donmant Besides that, the Subject 
IS at the Bottom ridiculous For Lovett is a Mistress, who has abandon’d her self 
to Dorimant, and by falling into these violent Passions, only because she 
fancies that something of which she is very desirous has gone beside her, makes 
herself truly ridiculous. Thus is this famous Scene in the second Act of Sir 
Foppltng, by the Character of Lovett, and the dextrous handling the Subject, 
kept within the Bounds of Comedy But the Scene of the Discovery in the 
Conscious Lovers is truly Tragical. Indiana was strictly virtuous She had 
indeed conceiv’d a violent Passion for Bevil, but all young People in full 
Health are liable to such a Passion, and perhaps the most sensible and the most 
virtuous are more than others liable But besides, that she had kept this 
Passion within the Bounds of Honour, it was the natural Effect of her Esteem 
for her Benefactor, and of her Gratitude, that is, of her Virtue These Con- 
siderations render’d her Case deploiable, and the Catastrophe downright 
tragical, which of a Comedy ought to be the most comical Part, for the same 
Iteason that it ought to be the most tragical Part of a Tragedy 

Before I take my Leave of Sir Richard’s Preface, I cannot help saying a 
Word to his Song, which he has brought in here by Violence, to the great 
Surprize of the Header, for no other End, than to shew that he is as notable 
at Metre as he is at Prose He seems as much concern’d for the Omission of 
it in the Bepresentation of his, as Bays in the third Act of the Rehearsal is 
lor the Neglect of his, nay, and to have as high an Opinion of it, as that 
merry Bard discovers that he has of bis, when be says to Johnson, Whali are 
they gone mihout singing my last new Song? ’s Bud, would it were in their 
Bellies I’ll tell you, Mr Johnson, if I have any Skill in these Matters, I vow 
to Gad this Song is peremptorily the very best that ever yet was written You 
must know it was made ly Tom Thimble's first Wife, after she was dead. 

So that this Song of Mr Bays too, as well as his Brother Sir Richard’s, is a 
Love-Song, design’d just as judiciously, express’d just as passionately, but more 
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harmonioUBly, laoie Ireely, and better contriv’d for Melody. And yet from 
the Omission of this Song of his, does Sir Richard take an occasion to affront 
the finest Artist of his kind in the World, and to treat Signor Carbonellt like 
a Country Fidler, who sings John Dory at Wakes and Fairs to Hobnail’d 
Feasants and Milk-Maids 

I thought here to take my Leave, but the Sight of Terence and Cibber 
together provokes me to go a little farther. 

langrniur jam gryphes eyvts ccvoquc sequenti 

Cum raiabut tirrudi venient ad pot via damcp 

Virg 

Sir Richard says, that he is extremely surpriz'd to lind what Cibber told 
him prove a 1 ruth, that » hat he valued himself so much upon, the Translation 
of Terence, should be imputed to him as a Beproach Sir Richard knew very 
well, that Cibber had said so many false Things with relation to this Play, that 
he might be very well surpriz’d to lind Truth rome from him, especially upon 
that Subject But Sir Richard is mistaken, Cibbei is constant to himself, 
and docs not deviate from Falshood upon this Occasion No Mortal reproaches 
Sii Richard with his Translation of Terence He has shewn clearly, that 
he 18 not capable of translating any one Scene of him But tho’ he had been 
never so capable, he ought to have known that a Translation of Terence, by 
the best Hand in the World, would not succeed upon the English Stage. He 
ought to have known tho Defect, that the Romans themselves, who liv’d some 
time after him, and especially Cesar, found in that Comick Poet The great 
Objection to him was, that he wanted the comick Force, that is to say, that 
he hud not iii his Comedies that Humour and Pleasantry which are so agreeable 
to the Nutuie of Comedy For the Force of any kind of Writing consists 
chiefly 111 that which distinguishes it from all other Kinds Now the Bidicule 
being that which distinguishes Comedy from every other kind of Poetry, 
the Comick Force must consist in that But how came it to pass then, that 
five of the six Comedies of Terence succeeded upon the Roman Staged The 
Answer is plain, because the Generality of the Romans, at the Time they 
were writ, knew no better The Roman Comedy in general had bnt little of that 
agreeable Pleasantry that is fit to divert Men of Sense, which occasion’d the fol- 
lowing Censuie of Quinidian In Comadvi morime claudicamus hcei Varro 
dicat Musas, Stolonissenfenlw, Plautino sermons locuturas fuisse, st latmi 
loqui velleni licet Ctecihum veleres laudibus ferant licet Terentii senpta ad 
Scipionem Africanum referantur que tamen sunt in hoc genere elegantissima, 
fjf plus adhuc habitura gratue si intra Versus tnmetros stetissent Vve levem 
consequimur umbram, adeo ut mthi sermo ipse Romanus non reapers mdeatur 
aiam soils concessam Atticis venerem, gvando earn ne Grseei quidem in aho 
genere lingua obtinuenni And therefore, when Shadwell undertook to write 
a Comedy upon the Plan of the Adelpki, he, who very well knew tho Nature of 
his Art and by consequence knew what was defective in the Roman Comedy, 
took particular Care to supply from his own Invention the Kidicnle that was 
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wanting in that, and it was by using that Method that he made the Squire of 
Alsatia a very good and very entertaining Comedy Moliere, who wnt upon 
the same Plan, done the very same Thmg in his L’Ecole des Maris. He has 
done the very same in his Fourbenes de Scaptn, which is writ upon the Plan 
of the Pkormto , but in the latter, he has gone too far, and shamefully, to use 
the Expression of Boileau, coupled Terence with Jack-Pudding , a Conjunction 
as scandalous as Sir Richard had made of Terence and his Friend Cibber- I 
heartily congratulate both of them upon this their mutual Friendship They 
are par nobile fratrum, a Pair so pious, so good, so human, so Tirtuous, so re- 
ligious, that they are perfectly secur’d, even in the midst of a treacherous 
World, of each other’s mutual Fidelity, because there is not in the World 
that Third Person who is fit to be a Friend to either The Knight was too 
humble, when he attributed the great Success of his Play to the Players in 
general , the Success is only due to himself, and to his virtuous Friend , that is, 
to that Cabal which was so industriously conven’d by them, and to those 
Artifices which were with so much Skill conducted by them They have done 
greater Services than this for each other, and have secured the Stage to them- 
selves alone, which they regard as their proper Domain, and therefore every 
Stranger who for the future comes upon their Ground, is to be esteem’d a Tres- 
passer. In the mean Time, they have resolved between themselves, to make 
the Town swallow any Entertainment which they shall think fit to provide 
for them, and they seem agreed to vouch for each other Cibber is to make 
AfiSdavit, that the Knight’s Gudgeons are Cod-Fish and Sea-Carp, that arriv’d 
by the last Fish-Pool, and the Knight is to give it upon his immaculate 
Honour, that Ctbber’s Stnckle-Bats and Millers-Thumbs are either Mullets or 
Turbuts And they seem to have made a formal Order, That the Town shall 
believe them, under the Penalty of being treated with the same Anathema’s 
that Martin and John were treated by Peter m the Tale of a Tvh , that is, if 
you will not give Credit to what we tell you, rather than believe your Senses, 

0 d eternally damn you. Cibber indeed has receiv’d some transitory 

Rebukes upon taking this Resolution , but he still keeps firm to his Point, and 
IB resolved to carry it 

REMARKS ON tue Conscious Lovers. 

1 HAVE determin’d to make some Remarks, with Brevity and ImpartiaUity, 
upon a late Dramatick Performance, call’d. The Conscious Lovers, a Com- 
edy ' That I may be then certainly able to determine whether the great Success of 
it IS owing to uncommon Merit, or to those extraordinary infamous Methods 
which I have lately taken Notice of in a former Treatise, and which, if there is 
not a sudden Stop put to them, will occasion the utter Downfal of the Stage, 
and of all the Arts dependent on it 

’Tis an Observation of Aristotle, in the sixteenth Chapter of his Poeticks, 
that there should be no Incident in the Action of a Tragedy, which should be 
without its Reason, because the Absurdity of the Incidents would destroy the 
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Probability of the Action, and turn poetical Fiction into downright Falshood. 
Now, if npon this Account ’tis required that all the Incidents should be reason- 
able in Tragedy, ’tis still more requisite in Comedy, where the Probable is 
more necessary, and the Wonderful leas tolerable But now this whole Bramatick 
Performance seems to me to be built upon several Things which have no Foun- 
dation, either in Probability, or in Season, or Nature. The Father of Indiana, 
whose Name is Danvers, and who was formerly an eminent Merchant at Bristol, 
upon his Arrival from the Indies, from whence he returns with a great Estate, 
carries on a very great Trade at London unknown to his Friends and Belations 
at Bristol, under the Name of Sealand Now this Fiction, without which there 
could be no Comedy, nor any thing call’d a Comedy, is not supported by Proba- 
bility, or by Season, or Nature ’Tis true, he tells his Laughter, m the fifth Act, 
towards the Top of the 82d Page, That when his Misfortunes drove him to 
the Indies, for Seasons too tedious to be mention’d at the Time he spoke, he 
chang’d his Name of Danvers into Sealand When his Misfortunes drove him 
out of his Country, those Misfortunes were Seasons sufficient to account for the 
ihangmg his Name But is it probable, that at his Arrival in the Indies, or at 
las Setum to England with a vast Estate, he should still retain the Name of 
Sealand^ Is it natural to believe, that under that borrow’d Name he should 
conceal himself from his Family and all his Selations, .is it appears by what his 
Daughter says, Act II Page 30. that he does^ Is it credible, that he could be 
such a Monster, as never to send to Bristol after his Arrival from the Indies, 
to enquire after his Wife, his Sister, and his Daughter'’ and that he should 
feloniously marry a second Wife, without ever knowing vi'hat was become of 
the first’’ Is it reasonable to believe, that if he could be absurd enough to design 
this, he could ever possibly eflect it’ Is it possible that a Man can return 
from the Indies with a vast Estate, and the World should not know either 
what he is, or what he was when he went thither, especially when he traded 
to every Part of the Globe’ Is there so much as one Man in England with 
a vast Estate, whose Original is not known’ Or was there ever any one 
great Merchant of London, whose Family and Oiigiual was not known to the 
Merchants at Bristol, when betwixt the one and the other there is always so 
strict and constant a Communication’ 

But secondly, the filial Obedience of young Bei il is carried a greai deal too 
far. He is said to be one of a great Estate, and a great Understanding, and yet 
he makes a Promise to his Father, not to marry without his Coiiseni, which is a 
Promise that can do his Father only a vain imaginary Good, and may do him 
real Hurt A young Man of a great Understanding, cannot but know, that if 
he makes such a Promise, he may be oblig’d to break it, or perish, or, at least, 
be unhappy all the rest of his Life. Such a one cannot but know, that he may 
possibly be seiz’d with a Passion so resistless, and so violent, that he must 
possess, or perish , and consequentiy, if the Woman who inspires this Passion, 
be a Woman of strict Virtue, he must marry, or perish, or, at least, be mortally 
uneasy for the rest of his Life Children, indeed, before they come to Years 
of Discretion are oblig’d to pay a blind Obedience to their Parents But after 
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tiiey are come to the lull Use of tlieic UeaBon, they are only bound to obey 
them in what is reasonable. Indeed, if a Son is in Expectation of an Estate 
from his Father, be is engag’d to a good deal of Compliance, even after he 
comes to Years of Discretion. But that was not BevtPa Case He enjoy’d a 
very good one of his Mother’s, by vertue of a Marriage Article , and therefore 
it was unreasonable in him to make such a Promise to bis Father, as it was 
unreasonable in his Father to urge him to it, especially upon so sordid a 
Motive as the doubling a great Estate. This is acting m a manner something 
arbitrary And it ill becomes an Author, who would be thought a Patron of 
Liberty, to suppose that Fathers are absolute, when Kings themselves are 
limitted. If he had not an Understanding of his own to tell him this, he might 
have leam’d from Mr Locke, in his sixth Chapter of his admirable Essay on 
Government That every Man has a Sight to his natural Freedom, without 
being subjected to the Will or Authority of any other Man Children, I confess, 
says that great Man, are not bom in this full State of Equality, though they are 
bom to it Their Parents have a sort of Rule and Jurisdiction over them when 
they come into the World, and for some Time after, but 'tis, says he, but a 
temporary one. The Bonds of this Subjection are like the Swadling Clothes 
which they are wrapp'd up in, and supported by in the Weakness of their 
Infancy Age and Reason, as they grow up, loosen them, till at length they 
drop quite off, and leave a Man at hu own free Disposal. 

The same Author a little after adds. That God having given Man an Under- 
standing to direct his Actions, has allowed him a Freedom of Will, and Liberty 
of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, within the Bounds of that Law he is 
under But whde he is in an Estate wherein he has no Understanding of his own 
to direct his Will, he is not to have any WM of his own to follow, he that under- 
stands for him, must will for him too, he must prescribe to his Will, and regulate 
his Actions But when he comes to the Estate that made his Father a Freeman, 
the Son is a Freeman too 

This holds, says that great Man, in all the Laws a Man is under, whether 
Natural or Civil Is a Man under the Law of Nature f What made him free of 
that Law? What gave him a free disposing of his Property according to his 
own Will, within the Compass of that Lawf I answer, a State of Maturity, 
wherein he might be suppos’d capable to know that Law, that so he might 
keep his Actions within the Bounds of li. When he has acquir’d that State, he 
IS presum’d to know how far that Law is to be his Omde, and how far he may 
make use of his Freedom, and so comes to have if Till then some body else 
must guide him, who w presum’d to know how far the Law allows a Liberty If 
such a State of Reason, such an Age of Discretion made him free, the same shall 
make his Son free too. Is a Man under the Law of England? What made him 
free of that Law, that is, to have the Liberty to dispose of his Actions and 
Possessions according to his own WHl, within the Permission of that Lawf A 
Capacity of knowing that Law, which is suppos’d by that Law at the Age of 
Twenty one, and in some Cases sooner If this made the Father free, it sha ll 
make the Son free too. Till then we see the Law allows the Son to have no Will 
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but he « to be guided by the WtZZ of hu i'ather, or Ouardiauj who m to under- 
stand for Mm. And if the Father die, and fad to substitute a Deputy in this 
Trust, if he has not provided a Deputy to govern his Son during his Minority, 
during his want of Understanding, the Law takes care to do it, some other must 
govern him, and he a IViZJ to him till he has attain'd to a State of Freedom, and 
hts Understanding be fit to take the Qovemment of his Wdl But after that the 
Father and Son are equally free, as much as a Tutor and Fuptl after Nonage, 
equally Subjects of the same Law together, without any Dominion left tn the 
Father over the Life, Liberty, or Estate of the Son, whether they be only in the 
State, and under the Law of Nature, or under the positive Laws of an establish'd 
Qovemment. 

I am senaiblc that this Quotation has been a great deal too long , and yet to 
set the Unreasonableness of Ueml’B Promise in a full Light, I am oblig’d to add 
what the same Author says a littl lower m the very same Chapter, tit*. The 
Power of the Father extends not ic the Lavjs, or Goods, which either his Chil- 
dren's Industry, or another's Bounty has made theirs, nor to their Liberty 
neither, when they are once arriv'd to the Enfranchisement of the Years of 
Discretion The Father’s Empire then ceases, an f he can from thence-forwards 
no more dispose of the Liberty of his Son, than of ary other Man And it must 
be far from an absolute or perpetual Jurisdiction, from which a Man may with- 
draw himself , having License from divine Authority, to leave Father and 
Mother, and cleave to his Wife 

From what I have quoted fioni so judicious and so penetrating an Author, I 
think it IB pretty plain, that young Bevil, who dispos’d of part of his Estate 
without, nay, and as he might reasonably suppose, against the Consent of bis 
Father, might a fortiori have dispos’d of his Person too, if it had not been for 
Ins unreasonable Promise, and that ’tis highly improbable, that one of the 
Estate and Understanding, which he is said to have, should absurdly make a 
Promise which might possibly endanger the Happiness of his whole Life. ’Tis 
said, indeed, in more than one Place of the Play, that the Son has uncommon 
Obligations to his Father, but we are neither told, nor are we able to guess 
what those Ohligatioiis are What uncommon Obligations can a Son, who has a 
great Estate in Possession, have to a Father of so sordid a Nature as Sir John 
Bevil shews himself’' Act 4. Page 65 Besides, what Obligations can be 
binding enough to make a Man of a great Estate part with Liberty, with the 
very Liberty of his Choice, in the most important Action of his Life, upon which 
the Happiness of all the rest depends ’ 

But as imreasonable as this Promise is, which young Bevd made to his 
Father, by which he gave awav his Birthright, his Liberty, yes, the very Liberty 
of his Choice, in an Affair upon which his Happiness most depended, his Be- 
haviour to Indiana is still more unaccountable He loves her, and is beloved 
by her , makes constant Visits and profuse Presents to her , and yet conceals his 
Passion from her, which may be perhaps a clumsy Expedient for the Author’s 
preparing the Discovery, but is neither agreeable to Nature nor Season- For 
’tis impossible that any young Man in Nature m Health and Vigour, and in 
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the Height of a violent Passion, can so far command himself by the meer Force 
of Beason. I am \nUing, indeed, to allow that he may be able to do it by the 
Assistance of the true l^ligion But the Busmess of a Comick Poet is only to 
teach Morality Grace is not taught, but inspir’d The dreadful Mysteries of 
Christianity are but ill compatible with the Lightness and Mirth of Comedy; 
or with the Obscenity and Frophaness of a degenerate Stage, or with the Dis- 
positions of an Assembly, compos’d of Persons who have some of them no 
Beligion, and some of them not the true one. Besides that, nothing but a 
Doctrme taken from the moral Law can be a just Foundation of a Fable; which 
every true Comedy is 

Nor IS such a Behaviour any more agreeable to Reason, than it is to Nature 
BevH loves Indiana^ and is beloved by her She adores him, she dies for him, 
and he knows it He observes it, and observes at the same Time that so violent 
a Passion is attended with equal Anxiety, and that Anxiety is entirely caus’d 
by the perplexing Doubt she is in, whether she is beloved, or not, as appears 
by what he says himself, Aet2 p 27. Why then doth he not declare himself, and 
by that Declaration compose her Mind, and qualify her to expect with Patience 
the Benefit of Time ^ ’Tis indeed true, that he had promis’d his Father never 
to marry without his Consent, while his Father liv'd , but he had not promis’d 
him never to love without his Consent, for that would have been a ridiculous 
Promise, a Promise, the Performance or Non-performance of which was not 
in his own Power, and would depend entirely on what the People call Chance, 
and what Philosophers call Providence W’hat could he mean then by not de- 
claring himself ^ As the Love he had conceiv’d for Indiana was no Breach of 
the Promise he had made to liis Father, so neither could he violate it by any 
Declaration of that Passion ' What then, once more, can he mean bv his Silence ^ 
His only reasonable way of proceeding had been to acquaint not only his Mis- 
tress, but his Father, and all the World, with the Passion whuh he felt for her, 
and with the Necessity he was in to marry her, or to be for ever miserable. Such 
a Declaration was not at all inconsistent with his Duty, and if his Father had 
either Beason or Compassion, would have caus’d him to relent, and to release 
his Son from a Promise, the persevering in which must prove unhappy, or fatal 
to him. If it should be said that such a Concealment of his Passion was neces- 
sary, that he might make a Retreat with Honour, in Case his Father should 
still be obstinate , to this I answer. That there was no Retreat for him, unless 
he would at the same time retreat from Virtue and Honoui , that his Behaviour 
had fix’d and determined him , that by his Generosity and constant Visits, he 
had raised the Passion of Indiana to such a Height, that his leaving her would 
in all likelihood be followed by Madness, or by Self-murder, or by dreadful 
Hysterical Symptoms, as deplorable as either, of which, what passes between 
her Father and her in the fifth Act, is a sufficient Proof Beside, that such a 
Retreat would prove as fatal to her Honour as to her Person He had for some 
time made constant Visits , he had made very extravagant Presents to her , he 
had made no Declaration of the Affection he had for her, either to her or to 
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er Aunt Isabella, or acquainted any one with hia Design to marry her, if lie 
could obtain his Father’s Consent. Kow can any thing be more plain, than that 
such a Behaviour, if he left her, would min the Beputation of the poor Lady, 
and cause all the World to entertain such Thoughts of her as Sealand and 
Myrtle had already express’d And thus I have endeavour’d to shew that the 
Behaviour of BevH to Indiana, m his concealing his Passion from her, is as 
ridiculously whimsical, as that of Cimberlon to her Sister Lucwda 

The Catastrophe, I must confess, is very moving, but it would be more so, 
if it were rightly and reasonably handled, because it would be much more 
surprizing For the Surprize is, in a good Measure, prevented by the Behaviour 
of Isabella upon the first Appearance of Sealand, which if it had not been out 
of all Piobability and Nature, would have prevented it more It was highly in 
Nature and Probability, that Isabella, upon the first discovering her Brother, 
should fly into an excessive Transport of .Toy, and have run to embrace him , 
for when she is made to say. That her Brother must not know her yet, she is 
made to give no lieasous for it, nor can the Audience imagine any ’Tis not 
Isabella who says that, but the Author, who clumsily uses it to serve a Turn , 
for if she had discover’d herself to her Brother ai his first Appearance, it had 
prevented the Audience’s Sorrow and Compassion for the imaginary Distress 
of Indiana, and, consequently, their return to Joy But as Aristotle, and all 
the great Cnticks after him, have taught ns, that there is to be no Incident in a 
Dramatick Poem, but what must be founded on Reason, it happens, as we 
observ'd above, very unluckily here, that there is no Incident in the Conscious 
Lovers but what is attended by some great Absurdity For the Action of 
Indiana, in throwing away her Bracelet, is of the same Stomp, and is entirely 
the Author’s, and not the Dramatick Person’s, for it was neither necessary nor 
profitable, that Indiana, in the Height of her Agony, should so much as think 
of her Bracelet, or if she did think of it, should resolve to throw away the 
greatest Token that she liad to remember her dead Mother, for whose Memory 
her Grief and Distress ought naturally to renew and redouble her Tenderness. 
But the Author is obliged to have Recourse to this as an awkard Expedient, 
tho’ the best he could find, to bring on the Discoveiy But had he known any 
thing of the Art of the Stage, he would have known, that those Discoveries are 
but dully made, which are made by Tokens, that they ought necessarily or prob- 
ably to spring from the whole Tram of the Incidents contrary to our Expecta- 
tion And how easy was it to bring that about here For such a Discovery had 
been very well prepared, by what young Bevil says to Humphrey in the first 
Act, and by the Hint Indiana gives to Sealand in the fifth Act, which Hint 
the old Gentleman readily takes, for when she tells him she had been made an 
Infant Captive on the Seas, he immediately crys out. An Infant Captive i 
and, after some Interruption given by Indiana, he says, Bear Ladyi 0 yet one 
Moment’s Patience, my Heart grows full with your Affliction, but yet there is 
something in your Story that She answers as if she were at cross Pur- 

poses My Portion here w Bitterness and Sorrow To which he replies. Do not 
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thmk so. Pray answer me. Does Bevjl know your Name and Family 1 So that 
a few Questions more, pertinently answer’d, would have brought on the Dis- 
covery. Now if the Discovery had been made this Way, and Isabella had not 
known her Brother at her first seeing him, but had come m to Sealand and 
Indiana ]ust after the Discovery had been made, there would have been two 
Surprizes, both greater and more agreeable than now they are, and both of them 
without Absurdity 

But now the Mention of the Infant Captive brings to my Remembrance the 
Circumstances of that Captivity, which are, to use Mr Cimherton’e Expression, 
pregnant with Absurdity Indiana, it seems, with her Mother and her Aunt, 
are taken, in their Passage to the Indies, by a Privateer from Toulon, and 
carried into that Place Now where were they taken ^ It must be either m the 
Channel, or on the Ocean Now, in the first place, I never heard that Toulon 
set out any Privateers. Secondly, Suppose they did, ’tis improbable that a 
Privateer from Toulon should cruize in the Ocean, and much more improbable 
that they should rove as far as the Channel Thirdly, ’Tis highly improbable, 
that an East-India Vessel, which had Force enough to venture without a Convoy, 
should be taken by a Privateer Fourthly, Tis not a Jot more probable, that 
supposing a Privateer from Toulon should have taken such a Vessel, it should 
chuse to carry it into Toulon, rather than into Brest, or St Malo For how long 
must a Privateer be carrying an Easf-Indta Vessel from the Channel to Toulon, 
which IS above a thousand Miles from the Channel, and little less distant from 
that Part of the Ocean o’er which our Easf-India Ships pass Now in so long a 
Voyage, the Pnvateei might very well be taken, and the Prize be retaken, 
whereas the latter might be earned to Brest, or St Malo, with a bundled Times 
less Danger. 

Well 1 But let us suppose the Privateer got safely with his Prize into Toulon 
Does Sir Richard believe, that Toulon, is situate under one of the Poles, that 
neither Ship nor Passengers were heard of in so many Years If Indiana was 
an Infant, Isahella was old enough to write, and if she was so indifferent or 
stupid as to omit it, the Captam of the Ship and his Mate would not fail to 
write to their Owners, to let them know the Fate of their Ship If there was 
no Passage for Letters directly thro’ Prance, yet the Way of Holland was open, 
and upon the Arrival of those Letters, not only the whole Easl-India Company, 
but aU London would have known what was become of the Ship, at a Time when 
so many News-Writers contended which could furnish the Town with most and 
the freshest News So that if Sealand, upon his coming from the Indies, had 
made but never so little Enquiry, he would have found that his Sister and 
Daughter had been at Toulon If he had made no Enquiry, he must have 
shewn himself a fine Gentleman, indeed, who would marry a second Wife 
before he was certain the first was dead • And it is impossible he could know 
that the first was dead, without knowing that his Sister and his Daughter 
were at Toulon. 
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I shall now compare the Relation that old Betnl makes to his Man Humphrey, 
in the first Scene of the Conscious Lovers, to that which 8imo makes to Sosia 
in the beginmng of the Andna But I shall only compare them at present with 
relation to the Incidents, 1 shall take an Opportunity afterwards to consider 
the Sentiments and Expressions by themselves 

The beginnmg of the A ndna is perfectly m Nature . Simo begms the Rela- 
tion which he makes to Sosia with a grave and a solemn Air, suitable to the 
Disposition of Mind he is in, and the great Concern he is under Old BevH, 
who IS suppos’d to be in the same Disposition of Mind, and to lie under the 
same Concern, begins the Relation which he makes to Humphrey with an 
Impertinence dully gai , and therefore the beginning of the Conscious Lovers 
18 entirely out of Nature 

In the Andna, Chremes, a rich old Athenian Citisen, offers to bestow his 
only Daughter Philumena with a gieat Dowry on Pamphtlus, the Son of Simo, 
who accepts that Offer for his Son The Mutch breaks off upon the Discovery 
which Pamphtlus makes at the Funeral of Chrysis of his Passion for Qlycerium. 
Simo the Father pretends that it still goes on, that he may take an Opportunity, 
from hia Son’s Refusal, of giving him a severe Reprimand 

Si propter amurim uxotem nokt ducere, 

Ba pnmum ah illo ammadvertenda Injurta cst, 

Bt nunc td opcram do, ut per falsos Nuptxas 
Vera objurgandi Causa mi, m deneget 

In the beginning of the Conscious Lovers there is a very absurd Imitation 
of this Passage in Terence Where old Bevtl speaks thus to his Man Humphrey, 
concerning his Sou 

If there ts so much w this Amour of his, that he denies upon my Summons 
to marry, I shall hate Cause enough to be offended And then by insisting 
upon his mariyiiiij to Day, I shall Inou how far he is engag’d to the Lady in 
Masquerade, and from thence only shall be able to tnhe my Measures 

Now it seems plain to me, that Simo would have reason to be angry at his 
Son’s Refusal, and that old Bevil would have none Pamphtlus would refuse a 
Wife with a great Dowry, which he wanted, having nothing but what hia 
Father supply’d him with, who, perhaps, might not be very easy in his own 
Circumstances. Besides Glycerium pass d for a Courte/an, (which was not the 
Case of Indiana,) because she was believ’d to be the Sister of Chrysis, who was 
pubhckly known to be one And it would provoke any Father of a good Family, 
and who had all along liv'd with Reputation in the World, to find, to the Bmn 
and Disgrace of that Family, hia only Son married to a more, or living with 
her aa if he were married to her, which was against both Law and Custom at 
Athens, and a great deal more ecandalous there, than it is in this Blessed 
Town as is evident from what Simo says in that admirable Scene which is 
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between hun and hie Son and Chremes, in the fifth Act of this Comedy, where 
Nature la drawn with such masterly Strokes, and in such lively and glowing 
Colours. 

Adeo impoientt esse ammo, ut prater Citnum 
Morem, atque legem, St sta volunlatem patns, 

Tamen hone habere studeat cum summo probro 

But ’tis downright ridiculous in old Bevtl to pretend to be offended, in Case 
his Son who is in Possession of a great Estate, and entirely independant on his 
Father, and one whom the Father himself calls a sober and discreet Gentle- 
man, should refuse to marry at a Minute’s Warning a Woman whom he does not 
like, and whom the Father chuses only with the sordid View of doubling a 
great Estate, when what they had already was more than sufficient Because 
the Father is sordid, must the Son be unhappy^ Must the Son, who has bespoke 
a Dish for himself, take up with another that is his Aversion, only because his 
Father chooses it ? The Passion which young Bevtl had for another, is a just 
Cause of his Refusal, and if his Father is unreasonably offended, the Son, 
who has no Dependence upon him, may very reasonably be comforted As the 
Father knew very well that the Son had no Occasion for the Wealth which 
would come from the marrying Luetnda, so he did not believe his frequenting 
Indiana, whether he suppos’d her an honorable or a kept M istress. would bring 
any Scandal either upon himself or his Family Witness what he says to 
Sealand m Act 4 Page 62 concerning this very Affair, vtz Sir, I can’t help 
saying, that what might injure a Ctiteen’s Credit may be no Stain to a Gentle- 
man’s Honour. So that ’tis plain Simo had two important Reasons to be 
offended at his Son’s Refusal, which old Beml apparently had not because he 
rejected Wealth, which he wanted, and courted Infamy, for which no one can 
have an Occasion 

The Relation of what passed between young Bcvd and Iitduina at the Mas- 
querade, IS a very absurd Imitation oi what passed between Pamphtlus and 
Olycenum at the Funeral of Chrysis Pampliilus attends Glycermm to tlie 
Funeral of Chry\ui, who pass’d for her Sister While the Body was burning, 
Olycenum in the Agony of her Grief, ran to the Fire, and was about to throw 
herself into it, when Pamphilus, half dead with Fear, runs to her catches hold 
of her, throws his Arms about her, and by that Action, and his tender Expostu- 
lation discovers the Violence of that Passion which he had hitherto conceal’d, 
upon which Glycenum, by an Action which manifested her habitual Love, 
weeping reclin’d her Head upon his Breast with a most moving Tenderness 
This IS tile Sense of that celebrated Passage But is hut barelv the Sense , for 
no Pen, no Tongue can express the Elegance and the Grace of Terence 

But now let us see the Imitation of this in the Conicwus Lovers. ’Tis in 
the first Scene of the Play, where old Beni relates to his Man Humphrey what 
jiassed at the last Masquerade 

Sir J. Bevil You know, 1 was last Thursday at the Masquerade, my Son, 
you may remember, soon found us out He knew hts Grandfather’s Habit, 
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whtch I then wore, and Iho' ti was the Mode, xn the last Age, yet the Maskers, 
you know, follow’d xis as xf we had been the most monstrous Figures tn the 
whole Assembly 

Humphrey. I remember, indeed, a young Man of Quality in the Haiti of 
a Clown, that was particularly troublesome 

Sir J Bevil Right He was too much what he seemed to be. 

Humphrey / knew he had a Mind to come to that Particular [Aside. 

Sir J Beni Ay, he followed us, till the Oentleman, who led the Lady in the 
Indian Mantle, presented that gay Creature to the Bustick, and bid him {like 
Cymon tn the Fable) grow polite, by falling in Love, and let that worthy old 
Gentleman alone, meaning me The Clown was not reform’d, hut rudely per- 
sisted, and offer’d to force off my Mask, with that the Gentleman, throwing off 
his own, appear’d to be my Son, and tn his Concern for me, tore off thai of the 
Nobleman, At this they seiz’d each other The Company called the Guards, 
and in the Surprise the Lady swooned away, upon which my Son quitted his 
Adversary, and had now no Gate hut of the Lady, when raising her in his 

Arms, art thou gone, cried he, for ever Forbid it Heaven i 

She revives at hts known Voice, and with the most familiar, tho’ 

modest Gesture, hangs in Safety over hts Shoulder, weeping, but wept as in 
the Arms of one before whom she could give herself a L^ose, were she not under 
Observation while she hides her Pace tn hts Neck, he carefully conveys her 
from the Company 

Xow there is this remarkable Difference between what pass’d at the Funeral, 
and w hat pass’d at the Masquerade, that every Thing that relates to the former, 
seems to be either necessary or profitable , and almost every Thing that relates 
to the latter appears to be improbable How injudieious an Imitation is the 
Behaviour of Indiana at the Masquerade, of the Behaviour of Glycenum at the 
Funeral Nothing can be more natural than the Freedom which Glycenum takes 
with Pamphilus She lov’d him, and was belov’d by him She was betroth’d 
to him. She had no Huserve for him The utmost Familiarities had pass’d 
between them She was with Child bv him, and expected every Day that the 
Time of her being deliver’d was rome 

The Case of Indiana is very different, and her Behaviour is very im 'insistent 
W'lth her Character, ’tis true, slie was in Love with young Bevd, but doubted 
very much whether that Love was reciprocal , he had been so far from taking 
the same Liberty with her that Pamphilus had done with Glycenum, that his 
Behayiour had been always very lespectful, and yet Indiana uses the same 
Familiarity upon tins Occasion wnth him, that Glycenum at the Funeral does 
with Pamphilus, she revives at his known Voice, which she heard, it seems, 
after she had lost all her Senses, and comes from Death to Life upon it, like 
the dead Men in the Rehearsal at the Voice of Poet Bays, and with the most 
familiar, tho’ modest Gesture, hangs in Safety over his Shoulder weeping, but 
wept as m the Arms of one before whom she could give herself a Loose, were she 
not under Observation , and while she hides her Face m his Neck, he carefully 
conveys her from the Company. 
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Now this Behaviour la by no means conaiatent with the Character of Indiana ; 
familiar and modest are not in this Case very compatible ; and then what does 
Sir Richard mean by leept as in the Arms of one before whom she could give 
herself a Loosed If these Words have any Meaning, I would fain know 
what it IS 

In this first Scene there is another very ridiculous Imitation of what Btmo 
says to Sosia in the first Scene of the Andna 

Simo Bt nunc id operam do, ut per fakas nupltas 
Vera objurgandi causa stt, n deneget 
Stmid, sceleratut Davits n qiad ConsiR 
Habct, ul rontumat nunc, cum nthtl obsmt dob 
Quern ego credo marubus, pedtbusque obmxe omma 
Faclurum, magts td adeo, nuht ut tnoommodel, 

ut obseguatur Gnalo 9os Quaproptert Si Rogast 

Mala mens, malus animus 

Nunc tuum est offiaum, has bene ut adsimules nuptias, 

Perterrejaaas Davum, observes fibum, 

Qiad agat, giad cum lUo consUii captet 

Thus have I gone thro’ the whole Train of Incidents, which are a Heap of 
Absurdities and Inconsistencies I have partly likewise gone thro’ the Char- 
acter of young Bevd, who is made up of Contradictions. He is one who differs 
from himself as much as from the rest of the World This Man of Conscience 
and of Beligion is as arrant an Hypocrite as a certain Author ’Tis indeed a 
pleasant Beligion that never seizes a Man but when he is upon the Point either 
of Love or Battle This Man of Conscience and of Beligion dissembles with 
his Father most vilely, which Beligion doth by no means allow, and so 
chuses rather to offend Heaven than an old sordid Blockhead, who pretends 
to treat one who is independent of him, and at Years of Discretion, like ah 
arrant Boy, yet this the Son calls an honest Dissimulation, as he calls Breach 
of Trust the getting over a false Point of Honour In the first Scene of the 
second Act this Man of Beligion is putting Myrtle upon a Fraud, and palming 
two counterfeit Lawyers upon old Mrs Sealand, a Practice which Beligion 
and Morality both abhor 

The Character of young Bevil therefore is made up of Qualities, either 
mcoherent and contradictory, as Beligion and Dissimulation, Morality and 
Fraud , or most ridiculously consistent, as Circumspection and Folly For one 
may say the same thing of young Bertl that Scandal in Love for Lore says of 
and to Foresight, That if ever he commits an Error, 'tis not without a great 
deal of Consideration, Circumspection and Caution The Character therefore 
of young Bevil is not an Image of any thing in Life, and especially in common 
Life, as every thing in Comedy ought to be, but the Phantom of a feverish 
Author’s Brain, as several of the other Characters likewise are 
As young Bevil is the Character of such a young Man as is not to be found 
in the World, upon the foot of Nature, of which all true Poetry is a just Imita- 
tion, Cimberton is a Creature who is set as much below Humanity as Beml 
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appears to be drawn above it , he is an Animal that is nothing so like a Man 
as a Monkey is, nor is he near so well qualified to entertain a Lady agreeably; 
he 18 so very monstrous, that one would not think he could be produced by any 
thing that had human Shape, and for the Credit of Human Nature ought, 
like a Sooterkin, to be demolished as soon as he appears 

Most of the other Clhuraeters are faintly and coarsly drawn, which is very 
strange, if we consider the admirable Patterns that Terence has laid before 
him. The Characters of that Comiek Poet I must confess are in no great Com- 
pass, but tho’ they are few they are excellent , they are so strong m Nature, 
that they mav be taken for the Life, may be taken for Persons rather than 
Pictures, and for real rather than dramatiek Persons Sir Richard seems to be 
wholly Ignorant of what Rotleau has said of this MaHer, who is one of the 
greatest of the French Poets, and one of the justest of their Criticks 

Auj drpens du bo Sens gnrdet de platsanler 
Jamau dc la Nature d ne faut e’ecnrter 
Cotilemplee de que’ An tm pere duns Terence 
Vicnt (Tun Fds amoreux gourmander Vimprudcncc 
Dc quel Atr cel Amant ecauic Bee legone 
El court ehez sa Mautreise oubltc, ecs chansons, 

Ce n'eal pas un porlrmt, une image semblablc, 

C'tsl uu Amant, un Ftbi, un Fere venlabte 

That IS, 

Bcuatc of being pleasant at the Expince of good St nee, ami lake care that you never 
go out of Nature Observe snth vhal an ,ttr a Father in. Terence icprimauds his amorous 
San for hw impiudenl Conduct, wUh vhal Air Ike Lover hearkens to hts grave Remon- 
strances, then runs away to his Mistress to laugh at these musty Morals You would 
siecar that you had before yon the Things tkemsilms, insliad of a good Picture and a 
just Resemblance , you would suiar you had before you a real Lover, a retd Son, and a 
real Father 


The very Charactei oi Simo in the Audrui is admirable, and the Relation 
he makes to Romt a Masterpiece, 1 never read it but 1 sec the old Atheman 
before ni> Kjes in tbo icii same Colours that Vavus paints Cnto the Andrian 
111 the same Comedy 

Cum fatiitn videos, tndtlur esse quanfims prclii, 

Tnstis sivcnfas west in loltu, alq, in verbis fidis 

Whatever he snya goes to my Heart, whereas old Revtl is an old fribling 
Blockhead, and that which comes from him scarce touches ray Lips 

But if in this Imitation of that Relation which Simo makes to Sosta, Sir 
Rickard falls so very much short of Terence in his Incidents and his Characters, 
he 18 inexpressible Degrees below him in his Sentiments and his Dialogue. 

The Sentiments of Terence are always true, are always just, and adapted to 
the Characters, His Dialogue is the most charming that is to be found among 
the Roman Authors Where is there that Purity, that Elegance, that Delicacy, 
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that Qrace, that Harmony ? Tf it haa any Fault, ’tu too uniform a Foliteneaa , 
the Servant speaking always with the same Grace and the same Elegance that 
his Master does. Setting that aside, ’tis every way accomplish’d. It has 
particularly for its Purity the Authorities of two of the best and greatest 
of the Roman Judges, Citaar and Cxcaro Oicero says of this Comick Poet, that 
he 18 opttmus Author LaliMtatxa , and all the World has seen the Verses that 
Julius Ccesar made upon the same Author 

Tuque ettam tn summta o DtrMduxle Menander 

Ponerts, & mento pun aermonu amator, Ac 

But now the Sentiments in the Conscious Lovers are often frivolous, false, 
and absurd , the Dialogue is awkard, clumsy, and spiritless , the Diction affected, 
impure, and barbarous, and too often Htbemian. Who, that is concern’d for 
the Honour of his Country can see without Indignation whole Crowds of his 
Countrymen assembled to hear a Parcel of Teagues talking Tipperary together, 
and applauding what they say? I know very well that what I now say will 
alarm some People, and for that reason I shall shortly bring Examples of the 
Sentiments and the Diction in the Conscious Lovera so palpable and so flagrant, 
that they shall justify me in spight of the Obstinacy and the Clamours of 
his most foolish Admirers. 


FINIS 



THE CAUSES OP THE DECAY AND DEFECTS OF DRA- 
MATICK POETRY, AND OF THE DEGENERACY 
OF THE PUBLICK TAST 

1725(f) 

I N’ tile lieign of King Charles the second there flounshd a number of 
contemporary poets, who were most of them exellent in their Different 
manners, as Milton, Denham, Waller, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Eochester, 
Dorsett, Otway, Wycherly, Etherege, Shadwcll &c. In the Reign of King 
William things began apace to Degenerate, and yet e\n then we had Two 
Coraick poets, of whom one is still living, of each of whom we may boldly pro- 
nounce, that He is magnorum Hand qmqmm Indtgnus Avorum, But what 
have we now upon the British Parnassus'* What Anthours’ What poetry’ 
What Buccessours to that Charming Choir whom we mentiond above, that 
Choir that with their enchanting notes charmd the Ears and ravishd the 
Hearts of Gods and men who Heard them'* We may without the spirit of 
prophcsie foresee that the condition of the British Parnassus will be in a little 
time and be in a great measure the very same that Isaiah foretold would be 
the state of Babylon Immediately after its fall li shall never he inhabited 
says the prophet, neither shall it be Dwelt in fiom Oeneration to Generation 
But wdd Beasts of the Desert shall lie there, and its Souses shall he full 
of Dolefidl creatures, and owls shall Dwell there, and Satyrs (that is, Apes and 
Sfonkevs and Baboons) shall Dance there And the wild Beasts of the Islands 
shall cry in the Desolate Houses, and Dragons in their pleasant Palaces, and 
Her time is tieer to come and Her Days shall not be prolonged 

The eonfcimd stupidity that we see in most of the writers, who pretend at 
present to carry on the Commerce and the Trade of Parnassus, proceeds from 
the Degeneracy, the want of Judgment and the want of Tast of the Readers 
and the spectatoiirs If there were numbers who could Judge Rightly the 
stage and the Pressc would be Better suplied Noe Pools would presume to 
write, if there were not greater Pools to Admire them But They not only 
Admire them, hut are Angry with any one who Does not, and expect that a 
man should renounce all Common Sense to accomodate Himself to their 
most Abandond Tast Nav. They wnll not only be Angry with Him, but will 
Hate Him, will calumniate Him, will rail like Beaten Cowards at Him, will 
be Bravos for noiisens and Heotours for Stupidity, Downright Bullies for the 
Drab Muses of Snow and of Addle Hill, the Two renownd Heads of the 
forked Grubstrect Parnassus. 

To Trace all the Causes of the Degeneracy of The British Tast, since The 
Reign of Charles the second would Require a volume. I shall Hint at some 
of the chief as far as They relate to the Drama Dramatick poetry was soe 
eitreamlv accomodated to the Genius of the English before it was Debauchd 
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by Foreign Iiuxiiry, that at ita very firat appearance among ns, it was en- 
conragd by oar Kings and warmly espousd by the people. There is a proof 
upon Becord of the enconragement which Henry the Bigbth gave to it. And 
what Countenance His Daughter Queen Elizabeth shewd to Shakespear, and 
what Honour she did to the Dramatick Art, by turning a Grsecian Tragedy 
into English with that Hand that Held the Scepter, is known to all who are 
any thing acquainted with the progresse we have made in the studies and 
Arts of Humanity 

In the Eeign of Her Pacifick Successour, there were noe lease than six 
Companys of Players on Foot at a Time, each of Them establishd by a Boyal 
License. The first of them had the name of the Kings Company, the second of 
the Queens, The Third of The Pnnee of Wales, the Fourth of His Sister The 
Prmcesse Elizabeth, the fifth of the Prince Palatine of The Ilhine, and the 
sixth was granted to one Daniel. And one who was at Head of one of those 
SIX Companys, Allen by name, acquird an estate large enough to found a 
Handsome Colledge at Dulwich in Surrey, and to endow it nobly; tho this 
famous metropolis was then Hardly a Third of what it is at present, and the 
Stage then wanted Two of its new atractive ornaments, which arc scenes 
and women. 

In the latter end of the Beign of King Charles the first the Theaters were 
for several years shutt up, thro the prevalence of Blind and Fanatick Zeal, 
and were not sufterd to be opend again till the Eeturn of Charles the second 
As soon as the King was restord by the People, and Two of The Theaters bv 
the King, tis incredible with what Ardour the people returnd and flew to their 
old pleasures All sorts of persons were charmd to that Degree with the True 
entertainments of the stage, that Two Companies of exellent Artours started 
upon a sadden as it were out of the ground, such as had never appeard in 
England before nor in all likely Hood will ever appear again The Andienceu 
were English all or most of them, audiences that understood what They saw 
and Heard , and we had then none of those shoals of exoticks, that came in by 
the Revolution, the union, and the Hanover Succession, which tho They weie 
events that were necessary all, and without which we had been undone, yet 
have They Hitherto had but an evil Influence upon the genuine entertain- 
ments of the stage, and the studies and arts of Humanity. 

We had then none of those upstarts, who had been meanly born, and more 
meanly educated, and who had beyond their own expectation acquird pelf 
enough, some in the Army’s, some in the Fleets, and some in the wrecks of 
the fraudulent Pacifique Ocean, to make an awkward Figure at our publick 
spectacles, and to asist in Bringing the Diversions of Smithfield to whidi They 
had been usd from their Infancy to be Theatncall entertainments 

The nobility and ancient gentry were soe fond of the genuine entertainments 
of the stage, that They chose to signalize themselves by their Judgments of 
them, as the poets did by the writing them Theatncall Caballs were then 
unheard of, and those generous and sensible audiences scornd to use then 
Interest for a Foolish play, because the Blockhead who writt it, was their 
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acquaintamce, or perhaps their looliah relation. They were wiser than to run 
counter to common sense thro the pride of showing their power. Evry play 
made its own Interest^ and stood by ita merit or fell thro the want of it, and 
evry new performance made generally those impressions on the Audience which 
They were by nature prepard to received without the least intervention of 
malicious prejudice or party pneposscssion 

I must confesse the Town was now and then in the wrong. Deluded by the 
enchanting performance of soe just and soe great an Actour, as Mr Hart or 
Mr Mohun, or by the opinion They might have of a celebrated Authour who 
had pleasd them before But then there were several extraordinary men at 
Court who wanted neither Zeal nor Capacity, nor Authority to sett them right 
again There was Villers Duke of Buckingham, Wilmot Earl of Rochester, the 
late Earl of Dorsett, the Earl of Mulgrave who was afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, Mr Savil, Mr Buckley, Sir John Denham, Mr Waller Ac. When these 
or the Majority of them Declard themselves upon any new Dramatick per- 
formance, the Town fell Immediately in with them, as the rest of the pack 
does with the eager cry of the stanch and the Trusty Beagles When The 
Town too lightly gave their aplause, to Half s Dozen Romantick, Byniing, 
whining Blustring Tragedies, allurd by their novelty and by their glare, then 
Villers Duke of Buckingham wntt the Rehearsall, which in a little Time 
opend their eves, and taught them to Despise what before They rashly admird 
And when upon the first representations of the Flaw Dealer, the Town, as The 
Authour has often told me, appeard Doubtfull what Judgment to Form of it, 
the foremention’d gentlemen by their loud aprobation of it, gave it both a 
sudden and a lasting reputation 

The Theater was not then as it is now in Hands of Players, illiterate, un- 
thinking, unjust, ungrateful! and sordid, who fancy themselves plac’d there 
for their extraordinary merits, and for noe other end but to accumulate Pelf 
and bring Dishonour upon the Reign of the Best of Kings by sacrifising the 
Biitish genius to their Insatiable avarice who reject the Best plays and Receive 
the worst, if the Blockheads who writt them, are but Sycophants enough to 
cringe to and fawn upon Half the Town, and by that means engage whole 
crowds of Fools to aplaud a senselesse Performance Their oracle of wit, is an 
Amphibious creature. Half Player, Half Poetaster, like that Leathern wingd 
animal, that takes its groveling flight m the Dusk, and passes for a singing 
Bird only with Beasts, and for a Beast with all the Tunefiill choir. This 
Oracle of theirs some years agoe writt two Rhapsodies, whose noms De Ouerre 
were Tragedies, but writt them at a long intervall one from the other. They 
were both soe vile that They were exploded and Hist evn by school Boys This 
did not soe far Discourage Him, but He has lately writt a third, which is ten 
times worse than either of the other Two Yet the other Two Managers wisely 
consented to lay out seven hundred pounds on the Embellishment of it, which 
puts me in mind of a passage in Boccalin, where. He tells us, that some certain 
virtuosi who belongd to Parnassus, had taken an odd conceit that They should 
gett a great Deal of money bv perfuming Sir Reverences, but it fell out soe very 
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unluckily, that the more ezpence They were at in perfuming them, the more 
Damnably They stunk. Yet this very oracle rejected the Ambiiwus Stepmother, 
and lianamne, and after having kept the Authours long in suspence Dismissd 
them at last with Insolence. By these Methods have these Blessed Managers 
frighted all men of Qenius from the Theaters, and have not acted noe not 
Boe much as one tolerable new Comedy, During their whole Ten years sub- 
admmistration of stage affairs ; tho tis certain that Comedy is that species of 
Poetry, which is moat agreable to the English genius. 

At The Bestoration The Theaters were in the Hands of Gentlemen, who had 
Done particular services to the Crown, and who were peculiarly qualifyd for 
the Discharge of that Important Trust They had Honour, learning, breeding. 
Discernment, Integrity, Impartiality and generosity Their chief aim was to 
see that the Town was well entertaind and The Drama improvd They alterd 
all at once the whole Face of the stage by introducing scenes and women , which 
added probability to the Dramatick Actions and made evry thing look more 
naturally. 'When any new Dramatick performance was brought them. They 
never aakd who had seen it, who had recommended it, or what Humbers were to 
support it, They knew that if it had merit it would support it self, and of its 
merit. They were very well able to Judge By these Methods men of the finest 
parts were animated to write for the stage, and noe one was Discouragd by 
Hia obscurity or because He had not appeard before. And twas for this Reason 
that more good Comedies were writt from 1660 to 1700, During all which 
time The Theater was in the Hands of Gentlemen, than uill be writt in a 
Thousand years if the Management lies in the Players 

Nothing IS more easie than to account for this by the Maxims, by which 
They are Governd. Their grand maxim is to gett money, and to sacrifise 
all things to their Insatiable Avarice Tis by full Houses that They Heap up 
pelf, and as their Houses are always filld by their old plays, They can be noe 
more by new ones. They thrue more by Indifferent Action now, than a very 
good company did by admirable Action formerly This as we observd before, 
has happend by the great augmentation of the numbers of the people The 
Revolution, The union and the protestant succession, has brought to this 
Town a vast number of strangers who formerly were not seen here And a new 
and numerous gentry has risen among us by the Return of our fleets from sea, 
of our Armies from the Continent, and from the wreck of the South Sea All 
these will have their Diversions and their easie partiality leads them against 
their own palpable interest to the Hundreds of Drury. They goe not thither 
because tie Just and Reasonable, but because tie become a Fashion. I have 
known men formerly wear little Hats with Brims about an Inch and a Half 
Broad, which could neither keep the Sun from their eyes, nor their Bodies 
from the rain, which was therefore against all Common Sense, but forsooth 
it was the fashion And the Fashion has more than once been too Hard for 
Common sense. The partiality of the Town makes the Managers of the Theatre 
in Drury Lane stick to their old Plays, and reject aU new ones unlesse those 
which are fored upon them For either a new play succeeds or it does not. 
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If it does not succeed. They are sure to have several Thin Houses, of which 
the other Theatre does not fail to make their Advantage. If it does succeed the 
whole profits of Three or Four nights goe away to the Anthour Soe that all 
that 18 lost to them, besides the expence and pains of getting it up. Soe that 
They are sure to Thrive by their Indolence, and never fail to loose by their 
Industry. From hence comes their mortal aversion to new plays, and from 
hence their Insolent Treatment of those who write them that those who have 


Genius may be as much as possible Diseouragd from such attempts Tis true 
at this rate the English Drama is like to be lost, to the Disreputation of England, 
and the opprobrium of those who support them Nay the profession of Actours 
18 like to be lost, and these vipers are sucking the vital blood and Tearing out 
the entrails of their mother. For great Actours are only made by original parts 
and the further an Actour is remold from the original the more faintly He 
IS like to perform the part Tia Lrue the Gams of the Triumvirate in Drury 
are soe very great, that They would have all the Beason in the world to en- 
(•ourage new plays, if their avarice were not Insatiable Soe that I can see noe 
end of this grievance from them, unlesse I could see an end of their Covetous- 
ncsse But the older They grow, the stronger wil' that Infamous passion become 
and gather Force from their weaknesae, which always happens to base minds 
For the minds of sordid creatures Deeply immerst in matter, are always brought 
by age to bend towards Dirt with their Bodies Tis true indeed the Court may 
aply a Remedy to this grievance and soe may The Town The Court may doe it 
by taking their License from them, and giving a new one to Them or to others 
to be held only hv this Teuour, that They shall Act Two new Comedies evry 
year and as many Tragedies, and by substituting men of known understanding 
in these affairs, and Honour and Impartiality to make the choice in case more 
than Two of each poem shall be oflerd. The Town may putt an end to this 
grievance, by Dividing their favours more equally between the Two Theaters 
or rather by giving most encouragement to that which most encourages writers. 

Another cause of the Decay of Poetry among us, and of evry other Branch 
of Human Litterature, is the partiall or undiscerning choice, that persons whose 
powr infinitely exceeds their capacity, and their Discernment, make of those 
writers and especially those creatures whom They call poets, on whom They 
Lonferr their favours They seem to have in their eye the Italian nobleman 
of whom Bishop Burnet speaks m His Letters, who when He was askd why 
He had made a certain Egregious Blockhead His Chapelain, anawerd very 


bluntly, tecause He could not find a greater 

They will tell you perhaps that The call which They make to prseferment, 
IS like that which IS made by Heavn to etemall Happmesse. For when They 
gave Mr Bays a Hundred pounds a year and The Butt, and promisd Nichil 
Die Reversion of Two Hundred a Year Doe they not follow the example of 
Heavn as tis Deliverd to us by St Paul, in the first chapter of the first Epistle 
io the Cormthians? Doe They not tell us, that not many wise men after rte 
flesh are called by them, but that They have chosen fte foolish things of this 
world to Monfound the wisdom of the wise, and that They have chosen the weak 
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things of the world, to confound the things which are mi^ty ; and Base things 
of the world and things which are Despisd have They chosen, yea and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things which are? 

For when They Bewarded the Madrigals of Bays, and the Poetry and the 
wit of Niehil, with places and with pensions, did They not really reward things 
which are not, to bring to nought things which are, that is, to Discourage and 
Destroy all poeticall Talents in those who were really possest of them ? Did 
They not really Declare aloud, for Impertinence, Ignorance, Folly and 
Nonsense" Did They not really Declare mortall war against Learning, wit 
and sense P 

In the Heign of Augustus Csesar, when Mecsmas and Agrippa were persons 
in powr. They bestowd thoir favours on the worthiest writers that Borne or the 
world could offer to them, on Virgil, Varius, Horace, the greatest and the 
noblest of the Itoman Poets, and at the same time Held Bavius and Msevius in 
the utmost contempt But if some persons who are now in powr, had been in 
their places, Horace had been neglected, Virgil had been starvd. while Bavius 
had been Poet Laureat and Msevius Historiograpber. 

When persons who are entrusted with the Disposall of the publick offices, and 
with the Distribution of the publick Bewaids, bestow them upon worthlesse 
wretches, and neglect those who are worthy. They make those whom They 
chuse and Themselves contemptible. They Disgrace Their master, and Betray 
the Trust Heposd in Them . and Doe whatevei in Them lies, to make the whole 
nation Infamous. 

When foreigners who have been present at our late Birth Da> and our New 
years Day songs, return to Pans, to Madrid, or Borne, what account can we 
think They must give to their (lountreymen, of our wit and sense and poetry, 
of our Judgment and our Discernment? Why, They will tell them that it is 
Doubtfull, whether the Meeter that is sung in our churches, or that which is 
sung in our Koyal Palaces, is the more contemptible , or if They doe pretend 
to Decide the matter, They certainly give it in favour of our churches For 
Sternhold and Hopkins have been printed fifty times But our late Birth Day 
and new years Day songs have never been printed at all, have never been thought 
worthy evu of a Giubstreet presse, but have been like Births that were Dead 
before They were born, and perishd like abortions that never saw the Light 

There are several other things which have contributed eacdi of Them to 
Debauch the Tast of The people. But as They have been treated of formerly 
1 shall at present take noe notice of them, that I may have Boom to Dwell more 
largely upon a cause that Has not yet been handled, and that is False criticism. 

All the pieces of criticism relating to the stage that were publishd before 
the Bestoration, by Ben Johnson and Milton, or wiitt within Twenty Years 
after it, by Dryden, Villers, Sheffield, Bymer and Bosoomraon, were sound and 
good m the mam. As long as The Dramatick Doctrine was sound and good the 
practise was soe likewise, tho it did not always come up to the perfection 
proposd by the pnccepts But as when people are arnvd at that Height of 
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IiU4}Tuiy as to suffer vice and Luxury to be prcachd up with Impunity, tis noe 
wonder if a Deplorable corruption of manners spreads its self thro that people , 
Soe when we see that of late years soe much Draxnatick criticism has been 
publishd, which has been the very Beverae of Beason, of Truth and of good 
sense, we ought not to be at all surpnzd if the practise keeps pace with He 
Doctrine, and scarse any thing is brought upon the stage but extravagance, im- 
pertinence, absurdity, folly and nonsense 

Now as They who have lately had the dagrant Impudence to preach up vice 
and Luxury in order to corrupt and Debauch the manners of a great people, are 
known themselves to be more flagitiously wicked than evn the most profligate 
of that people whom They corrupt and Debauch, tis as generally known that 
They who have publishd soe much extravagant and Impertinent Criticism, 
have themselves brought plays upon the stage, which have been of all others 
the most execrable and Abominable 

For an Incontestable proof of tins, let us examine the Doctrine and the 
practise of Three of Them The Doge of Drury Egyptian Cibber, and the 
notable Authour of Applepye. 

The Doge of Drury did formerly and in the Borrowd name of S' John 
Edgar Declaim against the rules of the Art which lie pretended to professe 
with aoe much Zeal, that lie seemd resolvd to Doe Ills utmost to Boduce the 
Art of Poetn to whimsev and Fanaticism, thro meer spight because He could 


not attain to it What was the consequence •' Whv, the very lirst play that was 
produed by Hun after this Blessed Doctrine, was such a Heap of Absurdities 
and Inconsistencies as had never appeard upon the stage before Yet was it 
greedily swallowd by this easie Town for Twenty Days together Thus when 
the Headlong Belweather takes an extravagant leap, the Humble Flock that 
are more easily led than Driven, follow unanimously with as much praecipitancy 
as the Herd of Swine did when a Legion of Devils Drove them. 


As for The ^Egyptian He has been often heard to pronounce with that 
supercilious gravity that is soe becoming of Scaramouche, that there is a Buie 
for making a pudding but none for making a play Why Truly if we consider 
His manner of making one, we may easily beleive that there is noe great Art 
in the Case For as The wretch who turns Highway man Footpad or House 
Breaker bids Defiance at once to all the Laws both of God and His Countrey, 
and supports Himself by plundering others of what They have gott by their 
Honest Industry, soe this outlaw of Parnassus who treats with this contempt 
all the Laws of Apollo, lives by plundering IDs Paithfull subjects of the Biches 

They have acquird by their laibours in their Lawfull callings _ , _ 

Mohere among a great many other Beautifull Comedies, wrote the Tartuffe 
and the Femmes scavanies, and wrote both with the pleasantry of the Comick 
Genius and the Art and Begulanty of a Great Master Of the hrst of these 
the ^gypDan made His Non Juror, and of the second His turnd 

each of Them both out of Buie and out of B.dicule and of two of the Master- 
pieces of one of the greatest writers of Comedy that ever livd in the world, 
made two v^rj Trngick performances 
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Corneille wntt Two Tragedies the Oxd and The Pompey The first He tells us 
Hunsell that He took from the Spanish of Don Guihen De Castro, but has 
exceedingly unprord it, both as to genius and Art. The Spanish play takes up 
noe lesse than Three years time, which the French Authour has reducd to 
Twenty four Hours, and soe has given that probability to the Dramatick 
Action which was wanting to the Spanish play For a spectatour who can beleive 
that He sits in one place without eating or Drinking or sleeping for Three years 
together, may beleive that He sits from the creation to the consummation of 
all things. 

The Pompey of Corneille has but little of the Two Tiagicall passions 
Terronr and Compassion, and has still lesse of the Tendernesse of Ijove But 
some of the characters are soe great and the sentiments are soe noble, that 
They make as much amends for the want of the rest, as any thing can make 
amends for it. Corneille saw soe great a necessity for observing tlie Buies, that 
He has falsifyed the Truth of History in this Tragedy to preserve the unity 
of Time and place. The Action of this play in the Truth of History took up 
little lesse than a year, and passd in two Different places, Pelusium and 
Alexandria. Corneille reducd the Time to Twenty four Hours, and the place to 
an Antichamber of the King of Ailgypts Palace in His Cittv of Alexundi la The 
Authour knew very well that probability is more necessary to The Drama evil 
than Trutli Improbable incidents will onlv passe upon Fools A man of sense 
will not fail to cry out with Horace 

QvMtcunque (ulindte milti me Incredulw orfi 

How probability and consequently credibility Depends upon the Rules Ce ii Vsl 
qve par ces Regies, says Kapin, qu’on pent eiabltr la Ressemblance Dans la 
Fiction, qui est I’ame De la poesie cai s’ll n’y a point D’unilc De hen, De 
Temps, et D" action dans les grands poemes, it n’y a point De viayiemblance 

Now this Contemner of the Rules Cibber has of these Two beautifull Trage- 
dies made Two entertainments which have all the ridicule of Comedy in them 

But now as Cibber has Declard that there are rules for a pudding, but that 
there are none for a play, Soe the Third Authour whom 1 have mentioiid 
above, has done us the favour to acquaint us that there are Rules lor Applep)c 
but that there are none for poetry I am informd that He has writt what They 
call a Comedy. Tho I have neither seen it nor heard its character, nor have 
one jot the worse opinion of it for its being Rejected by the .lEgj'ptian, yet 
whenever it comes to appear in the world if ever it Does come to appear, why 
then, if there is either a good or great Design in it, or a just and Regului 
conduct, with scenes that gradually each of them advance the Dramatick 
Action by the conduct of Reason, or characters new and Humorous, finely 
Drawn and Fairly Distinguishd, or that artfull simplicity, that easie and 
unaffected pleasantry which the subject seems to present, or lastly that elegant, 
gracefuU, spirited, Terentian Dialogue, with which we are charmd in Etherege , 
why then I will be obligd to own, that a man may write with tolerable successe 
in Comedy, who has lately publishd a long preface of almost seventy pages. 
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which has been esteemd by all the Beaaoiiable world to be the ne plus ultra of ex- 
travagance and Impertinence 

Tis true Indeed, the Knight and the Player mentiond above, Deliverd their 
opinion upon this Subject modestly, and Therefore They have nothing to 
answer for, but only the folly of it And the foUy of it lay here, that Two 
persons should attempt to Demolish an Art, which They have all along protest 
and by which They liaie all along subsisted For if Poetry is not an Art, tis a 
meer whimsey and Fanaticism If tis an Art it must have a System of rules, 
as eiry art has, and that System must be known For there can noe more be 
an Art, that has a System of Buies which arc not known, than there can be a 
Countrey which hath a Body of Laws that are not promulgated But there is 
for Poetry noe System of known Boles but those which are in Aristotle and 
Ills Interpreters, and therefor if They are not the Bightfull Buies poetry is 
not an Art But the Authour of Apvlepye has not only Dwelt upon this subject, 
thro a tedious prseface of almost seventy pages, but has treated it with all that 
Insolent and that Impudent air which never fails to accompany supream Im- 
pertinence, and has treated all the great men, Griecians, Romans, English, and 
French, that During the apace of two Thousand years, have either laid Down 
the Rules, or interpreted them, with all the contempt of a presumptuous Arro- 
gant Pedant I shall therefore examine with all the Seventy of Justice the 
Tedious Discourse in which this is Done, which is sometimes calld a Dedication, 
Sometimes a prteface, and sometimes a Dissertation, for tho it may be all Three 
nominally, it is not one of them really 

Tis a Dedication of such a nature, that if the name of the Patron were not 
pncfLxd to it, noe one could possibly tell to whom the Authour addrest it. Now 
an Authour who Dedicates a Book to e Great man, if He has neither been 
admitted to His Familiarity, nor is obligd to return Him thanks for great 
Faiours rcceivd, ought to Draw the character of that great man after such a 
manner as may Justifie His choice, m order to which He is to Draw it true, 
otherwise He libells the great man and Ridicules Himself Tis true He is at full 
Liberty to give the Best likenesse provided Ho preserves the Ressemblance 
But uiilesse that is preservd soe stricth as to Distinguish Him in such a 
manner, that all men who are acquainted with the great man’s character may 
know the person without knowing the name. He does as Absurdly as a Bungling 
Painter, who should Draw the Picture of John a Nokes, or of John a Stiles, 
and then setting on The Top of it, the name of a person of the first Quality, 
should carry it to Him, and attempt to impose it on Him for His Individual 
Picture, Instead of the Reward which such a Dauber perhaps might expect, 
would He not really Deserve to be tossd in a Blankett? But The Authour 
of this Dedication has managd matters soe od’y, that if the name of His Patron 
were not prmfixd to His Epistle, the Reader would imagine that He meant any 
one rather than Him. For when He pretends to paedagogue a person of the 
first Quality, for two Hours together, as the usher of a School does a Boy, 
and to lead Him, as He is pleasd to cull it, into notions that contradict the 
sense of tl'.e most knowing men in these matters, and of the most polite and 
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most learned nations for the space of Two Thousand years could any one 
beleiye, if He did not see His name before it that the Authour meant the 
D of N, whose understandmg and education and conversation is soe mu(di 
superiour to His own ? 

If we consider this prselimmary Discourse as a pneface, tis a preface, that 
may as well be before any Book of Byrnes as this, whether it be Tussars Hus- 
bandry, or Spencers Mother Hubbard's Tale, or His Colin Clouts come Home 
again, or Draytons Owl or His Mooncalf, but it would be ten times lease absurd 
before a long poem of the Dramatick or Heroick kind, as before Draytons 
Barons wars, or Sefles Cambyses, or His Bmpresse of Morocco. For before 
these last it would be only false and erroneous. But as it is placd now tis 
not only erroneous and false, but in a Sovereign Degree impertment. For 
when He tells His Patron that perhaps He may expect, that in this Discourse 
He should say something of the Hides, Does He offer the greater affront to 
Bight Beason or to His Patron? For of what Buies is it expected that He 
should say somethmg? WTiy, of the Buies that Aristotle has laid Down for the 
writing Epick and Dramatick poems And where is it expected that He should 
say something of these ’’ Why, in prseface to a Collection of Songs and Madrigals 
and Bandy Tales Good God* what a wonderfiill expectation would that be'’ 
I Dare engage that the nobleman to whom this is Dedicated was soe far from 
expecting any such thing, that if He did but vouchsafe to cast His eye upon 
this pneface. He never in all His life was more surprizd than at the Beading 
such a piece of extravagance Not only noe man of sense, not only noe man 
of litterature, but noe mortall whatever could possibly have any such expecta- 
tion , unlessc perhaps some Mountainer in a Blue Bonnett and noe Breeches who 
by His second sight could foresee it The Authour of this Dedication could 
have nothing to Doe with Buies, unlesse it be those learned and elaborate 
Buies, which with soe fine an observation and soe Delicate a Tast, He has 
laid Down for the making of Applepye. 

Tis a prisface that is full of Inconsistencies and self contradictions He 
employs the greatest part of this Tedious Discourse in exclaiming against tlic 
Poetical art, and the rules which are laid Down for the attaining perfection 
in it, and yet at the same time threatens His Patron and His Header, with a 
Translation of that very poeticall art and those very Buies from Horace, and 
of Monsieur Daciers long comment upon Them. Now why a Translation of 
things which He says are soe very uselesse and soe very insignificant? And 
why a Dull Translation of uselesse things which are soe very well wntt in the 
original? At The same time, p 17, He Treats the Buies of Bhetorick with us 
little ceremony as He does the Buies of Poetry. And this the prasface to a 
volume a Third part of which consists of a wretched Translation of the Buies 
of an Ancient Bhetorician , nay, for His greater confusion. He tells us in the 
prasface to that Translation, that the ancient Bhetorician has writt His Treatise 
of Buies with a great Deal of Judgment He is pleasd to acquaint us, p. 33, 
that the Buies of Poetry serve only for Pedantry. And yet p. 47 commends the 
French criticks for taking Criticism out of Pedantry, and yet those very 
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critickB have gott their chief Reputation by explaining the Rules of Aristotle. 
He assures us, p 37, that nothing is valuable m Poetry, but what is original, and 
this before a collection of verses, a Third part of which is composd of very 
Indifferent translations from Ovid and Tibullus. If it had been true that noth- 
ing 18 valuable m poetry but what is original, yet He ought never to have said 
it in this Discourse. Because to assert that is to Damn a Third part of His 
following collection. But the assertion is utterly false Otherwise it would 
Damn the Eclogues of Virgil, the Comedies of Terence, and the Translations 
from Euphorion by Cornelius Qallus, which yet Virgil mentions with Honour. 
Soe that this worthy person, in order to impose a Falshood on His Reader, 
Bears false witnesse against Himself, and soe becomes a knave to His Reader 
and both a Fool and a knave to Himself And now is not this a Person of fine 
.Tudgment and of Pine eoiisistencv? Is not this a fltt person to overthrow the 
poeticall art, which has been maintaind bv the Best men of the most knowing 
nations for Two Thousand years ’ 

If WB call this Discourse a Dissertation, there is nothing in it that makes it 
worthy of that name A Dissertation supposes argumentation And indeed 
all men of sense argue, whereas pedante only Dogmatize Noe, there is nothing 
in this Discourse that shews soe much as the shadow of an argument unlesse a 
passage that ne touehd upon above, which is at the Bot^'om of the 37 p. Poetry, 
says the Authour of this Discourse, in this Respect Resembles painting, noe 
performance in it ran be valuable that ts not an anginal, and the Reason is 
that to Imitate is purely mechanicall, whereas to write is a work of nature Now 
if to imitate is purely mechanicall, why then all poetry is mechanicall because 
all poetry is an Imitation of nature Whoever writes poetically imitates, and 
evry work of nature that is poeticall, is a Downright imitation. Soe that this 
Authour neither understands what poetry is, nor what Imitation is, nor what a 
poetical] work of nature, but without understanding what He says throws out 
His words at Random, and as a man does His Arms who gropes His way in the 
Dark. Throughout this tedious Discourse He continually asserts or Denies, 
asserts without Truth, and Denies without Reason And sometimes He asserts 
things against common Sense, and sometimes against evn outward sense He 
tells us, p the 22, that Imagination and memory are both of them parts of 
Reason Now if the Imagination is a part of Reason, why then the stronger 
the Imagination is, the stronger must be the Reason And at that rate Reason 
must be stronger in madmen than in men in their Right senses. Imagination 
IS often stronger in sleeping than it is m waking persons when the Reason does 
not at all exert it self, but seems to be quite extinguishd And in all those 
persons in whom reason is weak Imagination is the prevailmg I acuity, as in 
Coxcombs, Fops and Beaus Now if memory is a part of Reason, why then the 
more extensive the memory is, the more comprehensive must be the Reason. 
And then Reason must be often more comprehensive in Fools than it is in men 
of sense Beasts have often a greater Degree of memory than a great many men. 
But does It follow from thence that They have a greater Degree of Reason ? But 
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these assertions are soe very extravagant and soe very flagrant that tis as shame- 
fiiU almost to confute them as it is to assert them. 

In the small Treatise of the education of Youth which Milton wrote to 
Mr Hartlib, after He has recommended Logick and Bhetorick He adds. To 
which poetry would he made subsequent, or indeed rather prascedent, as being 
lesse sutle and fine, but more simple, sensuous and passionate, I mean not here, 
says He, the prosody of a verse, which They could not but have hitt on before 
among the Rudiments of Grammar; but that sublime art which in Aristotles 
Poeticks, in Horace, and The Italian Commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, 
Mazzoni and others, teaches what The Laws are of a True epick poem, what of a 
Dramatick, what of a Lynek, what Decorum is, which is the grand masterpiece 
to observe This would make them soon perceive what Despicable creatures 
our common Rymers and Playwrights are, and shew them, what Religious, what 
glorious and magnificent use might be made of Poetry both in Divine and 
Human things 

Now in this passage of Milton there are Two or three Remarkable things 
First He tells yon that the Art of Poetry, as tis Deliverd by Aristotle and 
Horace u a sublime art, whereas Mr W has told us just now that tie nothing 
but a sett of very obvious thoughts and observations. Now which shall we 
beleive of the Two, the writer of Madrigals and Bawdy Tales, or the Immortal 
Authour of the sublimest Poem that ever was writt in the worlds Thoughts 
and observations may appear very obvious to one who has heard them a Hundred 
Times, tho He could noe more have come at Them, if He had not been told, than 
He could sail to America if Columbus had not Discoverd it, or than He can 
take the Height of the star of Another vortex. 

The second thing Remarkable m the foregoing passage is this, That our 
Common Rymers and Playwrights are Despicable creatures, because They 
neither know nor practise the Rules Deliverd by Aristotle and His Interpreter 
Horace. For He only knows them who understands them Now would any one 
who understands the poetick of Aristotle, and particularly the seven chapters 
from the Twelfth to tho 20, pretend to say that They contain only common 
Thoughts and observations’’ Can any thing be more plain than that before 
these Rules came among us, we did not soe much as know the very Foundation 
of a Tragedy, which is a Fable, unlesse one time in Twenty it was hitt upon 
by chance ? Is there any thing like a Fable in the most celebrated Tragedies of 
Shakespear and consequently is there any instruction in them ’’ If there any 
thing like a Fable, any thing like a general! morall in the Hamlctt, the Othello, 
the Ifackbeth, the King Lear, or the Julius Ctesar in all which the good and 
Bad perish promiscuously’’ The Authour of the Dissertation says, that These 
observations or Rides, were primarily formd upon, and Destgnd to serve only 
as Comments to the works of certain great Authours, who composd those works 
without any such Help, and that the mighty originals from whence They were 
Drawn were composd without them. Tis plam from the whole Tenour of 
Anstotles Treatise that it was Designd for the formation of future poets, and 
not for a comment on the then present or the past. The prsefacer might as 
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Truly aflBrm that the Bhetonck of the same philosopher was Designd only as a 
Comment on uStSchines and Demosthenes If the mighty originals, as He is 
pleasd to call them, from whence, the IVeatise, He says, was Drawn, were com- 
posd before it, and without it, tis for that very Reason that Those mighty 
originals are most of them soe very imperfect, because these Rules were not 
known to their Authours They Hitt indeed upon some of them by the Force 
of nature, one upon one of them and another upon another of them, but searse 
one of those poets knew them all, till Aristotle Drew them into a system For 
not Three of their Tragedies which remain come near to the perfertion which 
Aristotles priecopts require There are Two Kinds of Fables, says Aristotle, 
upon which Tragedies are formd. The Simple and the Implex. Of These Two, 
says He, the Implex is the more perfect, because it is the mute moving. Now 
the implex lie tells us is a Fable, that has a Discovery or a change of Fortune 
or Both, but that, He tells us, is tht most perfect which has both, and in which 
the Discoierv is followd by siK'h a ciiange of Fortune as Immediately prajcedes 
the Catastrophe which is causd by it Now not one of all the Grecian poets 
has come iiji to the perfection of such a poem, but Sophocles in His Oedipus 
only And perhaps it would be iioc Hard matter to shew that we have among 
our English Tragedies two with Implex Fables, m each of which The Discovery 
and the change of fortune which is cauad by it, and the Catastrophe which 
immediately follows them, and which is produed by them, are managd to more 
Advantage than Thes arc in any of the Giieciau Tragedies which remain, except 
tlio Oeitipm of Sophocles onh And this has happend not by any great Capacity 
of the Authonr of those Two Tragedies, but purelv by Bringing into practise 
the Doctrine He had loarnd from Aristotle But this philosopher likewise tells 
us that cvn moat of The Gnecian poets were Defective in the latter parts of those 
Tragedies which h.i\c simple Fables, thi.t is, in Those parts which prepare 
and jiToduee the Catastrophe 

Any one would swear that the Praefacer who talks as He does above, had 
never read either .Aristotle or these mightv originals For this is certainly the 
first Time that eier a Beautifull System of precepts. Drawn from the Bottom 
of the most profound philosophy, and the Deepest knowledge of the Heart of 
man, was calld a Comment upon Authours Aristotle indeed did write some- 
thing like a Comment upon the Graecian Tragedies, but that comment which 
was calld Didatralet is unhappily lost. Now whether it is likely that that 
philosopher yi’rote two comments upon those Tragedies I leave to any one to 
Determine 

After the prirfaeei has with the utmost Pedantnk Haughtinesse rejected 
the rules which soe many great persons, men allowd by all the world to be 
great, have for soe many centuries, either praiscribd or followd or approvd of. 
He comes with the most surprizing modesty in p. 30 and 31 to Dictate His 
own to ns 


But, Since the known stated Laws of this AH, are, says He, jnobably of soe 
little Hgtiificaiiry, How, it will be said and by what means, shall a person born 
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mth a very good Oenws for %i, carry that gift of natwe up to the utmost 
improvements and perfection it is capable oft Why, by carrying His enquiry, 
says He, closely into men, manners. Human nature; by frequently viewing 
things as They are m Themselves and under their naturdll Images, and by 
growing intimate mth them, by being conversant mth the writings of great 
poets, and by Tracing their Beauties, and striking out of His own Reflections 
improvements upon them, by studying severely the language He writes in, and 
by sifting all the Turns, graces, and Refinements will admitt of, by adding to 
His own notions whatever He can gather from evry man of good sense and 
Tost He meets mth. 

It seems then that the great men mentiond above, Aristotle, Horace, 
Boileau, Dacier, Bossu, were incapable of carrying their enquiry closely into 
men, manners. Human nature, and the preefacer is very Capable of it Yes 
indeed He shews a great Deal of knowledge of men and manners and Human 
nature Witnesse His Bawdy Tale of Thirsis and Daphne, where He makes 
an Innocent virgin, both talk and Act with as much experience, impudence and 
Lewdnesse, just in the very moment of loosing Her maidenhead , as the most 
learned Matron in Drury can Doe, who like the wench in Petronius began Her 
studies soe early, that she Does not Bemember that ever she had a maidenhead 
And therefore this praefaeer has shewn that He has not soe much knowledge 
of Human nature as a ploughman, a porter or a ear man, who all know that a 
girl who has Her maidenhead can never talk nor act like a wench, who has 
servd a prenticeship at Mother Needhams And is this the roan forsooth that in 
the 26 p pretends to be soe merry with the rules of the Drama '* A play ought 
to consist of neither more nor lesse than five Acts, there ought to be a Fable 
or Design in it, the manners are to be preiervd, and He that is valiant in the 
first Act, must not be a Coward in the second, old men are to tall in the strain 
of old age, young men in that of youth, and masters, servants, suitable to their 
Respective conditions of life 

Thus He goes notably on I have spoke to the businesse of the Fable above. 
But as to the writing in character, had ever any mortal) soe much need of the 
following prtecept as He ’ 

Intcrent muUum, Divusne loquatur an Heros, 

Maturume senex, an adhuc fiorenlc Juventa 
Fcrvubu, an matrona potens, an aedula nutnx, 

Mercalome vagus, cuUome vtrcnlis agelh, 

Colcha an Assynus, Thtins milnlus an Argus 

Is He capable of carrying a character thro a whole Dramatiek poem, who is not 
soe much as capable of carrying one thro threescore Bawdy lines ^ Who in the 
Beginning of them makes His Daphne Innocent and a virgin, and yet before 
the end of this notable madrigal, makes Her talk and Act at such a Bate, that 
Ben Johnsons Dol Common compard to Her is a very Vestal 
But to goe on. It seems that neither Aristotle, Horace nor Boileau, were 
conversant with the writings of great poets, but the prsfacer is very con- 
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versant with them. Neither the Gneeian. nor the Homan, nor the French man, 
were in Me leaet capable of Tracmg out their Beauties, and striking out of their 
Beflections improvements upon them, but the prsefacer le very capable of it. 
Neither the Grsecian, the Roman, nor The French man are capable of letting 
us into the Deep secrets of poetry, but the prsefacer, and the men of good sense 
and Tast that He meets with, that is. His fellow Clerks in the office of ordinance, 
are it seems very capable of it 

After He has spent a great many pages to tell us, that Aristotle and Horace 
were Two pedantick coxcombs, and likewise Two Ignorant Apes, for that They 
were both the one and the other, is a most undeniable eoiisequence from what 
He says, if it is but true, mz that the Rules which They have laid Down for 
Epick and Dramatick poctrv are impertinent and insignificant, after He has 
employd several pages to acquaint us with this and likewise to assure us that 
Boilean, Bossu and Dacier arc noe Better, nay that They are a great Deal worse, 
for persisting after soe many eentui les, in the same Impertmenciea, and Insig- 
niiicancies , He pioceeds to fall upon some of the most famous poets of His own 
Countrey, and He has particularly made choice of three who have been the 
greatest champions for the Rules, m Roscommon, The late Duke of Budong- 
ham. and Mdtou. My Lord Roscommons Translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
IS He says, thro the whole Low and prosatch, and has nothmg of that spirit 
of Poetry or Beauty of Language, which alone, says He, makes the original 
pleasing. 

Now Mr Dryden had quite other sentiments of this Translation, and soe had 
Mr Waller, witnessc His excllent copy of verses prmfixed to it, and these lines 
among the rest 

The poet tirote to Nobis Puo thete, 

A noble Pvso does Instruct us Here, 

Gti'es us a pattern m Hu fiomng sltlc 
And with Rich prcecepts does oblige our Isle, 

Britain whose Genius is m verse erprest 
Bold and viblime but ncgbgently Diest 

But Hoveier this matter is, the praitacer ought to have Thought of the follow- 
ing lines of Catullus 

Buus quoique atnbutus esi error 

Sed non vtdemus mantieee quod in Terqo esC 

The character that He gives of Mv Ijord Roscommons Translation is certainly 
true of His own version of that ode of Horace which is at the end of this Im- 
pudent preface Scaliger who said He had rather have been Authour of the 
original ode, than to have k-ei) King of Arragon, if He were now alive, would 
not own the Translation to be Bmperour of the universe 

But He endeavours immediately to make my Lord Roscommon some amends, 
by assuring us, that, the merit of this noble Authour is in other Respects very 
great, and that He must be acknowledgd forsooth, ay marry must He, to have 
wrote eitrcamly well for the Age which He livd lu What He means by other 

28 
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respects I cannot imagine, it being certain that this Translation and the essay 
upon Translated verse, are the Two chief productions of that noble Lord. But 
when He tells us that my Lord Boscommon writt eztreamly well for the age 
in which He lird, what Does He mean to Boast of. His Impudence or His 
Ignorance? Is He to be told that My Lord Boscommon was contemporary 
with Milton, Denham, Waller, Cowley, Davenant, Dryden, ViUers, Sheffeild, 
Bochester, Dorset, Sedley, Butler, Wycherley, Etherege, Shadwell ? Well then ! 
considering the foresaid paltry Authours that He Iivd with He did extreamly 
well. But if He had livd with the Divine Bards that follow , with the Learned 
Poet Savage, with the Discreet and profound poet Michil, with the Aspiring 
and Daring poet Welstead, the Ingenious Morns, the Facetious Giles Jacob, 
and above all the Immortal Cibber in iBgypt, if it had been the fselicity of 
that noble Lord to have been contemporary with these Heavnly creatures what 
wonders would He not have Done ? 

To come to the Essay on Poetry, which was writt by the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 1 have often read it, and have always lookd upon it to be a very yusl and 
correct and valuable piece of Criticism My Lord Boscommon begins His Essay 
upon Translated verse, which is one of the finest small poems that is in the 
English Tongue, and the Master piece of that noble Lord, with the praise of it 
And as basely as this prsefacer has maimd it, and as miserably as He has 
mangled it, yet in the maimd and Mangled parts which He has exposd ther(> 
are praicepts that were of the utmost Importance to the then Drainatick Writers 
and some of them are soe to those who now apear. I must confesse there is 
one of them that has very little to Doe with the latter, which is that which 
follows 

Another Fault which often Does befall 
Is when the wit of some great poet shall 
Soc overflow, that u, be none at oB, 

That all Hts Fools speak sense as tf possest 
And each by Jnsptralton breaks Hte Jest — 

That sdly thing men call sheer wit avoid, 

With which our age soe nauseously u cloyd 

I must confesse it would be very absurd to propose this as a prmcept to most 
of the Authours who write now Nature has taken care of this matter and 
has prevented reason Most of the Fools that are brought upon the Stage now 
speak perfectly like themselves, that is, very foolishly. Yet they are soe reason- 
able, that They think They should be in the wrong if They should shew more 
wit than their Authours their parents, or their Brethren their fellow Char- 
acters. But the unfitnesse of this prsecept for the present times was not the 
Fault of the noble and Judicious Authour. He writt it at a time when noe 
mortall eye could foresee the Degeneracy and the stupidity to which poor 
Sodom is sunk. Her sons are not more unnaturall in their lusts, than They 
are m their Tast. What wotdd He say, if He were present at one of our Pan- 
tomimes, and saw a Hundred Blockheads with long Bibs and longer perrukes 
laughing and clapping at the Delicious Diversion of Jack pudding? What 
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could He aay, but that The Long Perrnke was Invented by Midas for the 
Hiding His Asses ears, those asses ears which were soe Deservedly given Hun, 
for being soe foolishly pleasd m the wrong place and passing soe foolish a 
Judgment? 

Spectaret populum ludu atlentmt tptu 
Vt tSn preaentem mimo speelaeula ptura 

After the pnefacer has thus znaimd and mangled the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham, He IS pleasd to say to the noble person to whom He Dedicates : I have 
here culld out the finest things, and the very flouier of all I could meet Ulifh, 
in most of our Arts or Essays of Poetry • I mil not now Dwell on the Depth 
of these wise sayings, or the uncommon elegancy with which They are Delweri; 
but shall only inform your grace, that these are some of the most material of 
those sublime Truths, whch have been handed Down from Age to Age, with 
soe great pomp, Avthonly and shew of learning, these are those wonderfull 
Discouenes, to the observation of which alone, it « affirmd, and to nothing else, 
the perfection of all good poeticall writings has been owmg. 

0 The vile priEvaneatour ' What man who had common sense ever afBrmd 
that the perfection of all good poeticall writings was owing to the Buies alone? 
With what face can He say this to a person who has had soe generous an 
education as the Duke of Newcastle*' 

Horace, if The Prasfacer had read Horace would have told Him quite the 
contrary 

Natura fierel Laudahde Carmen an arte 
Qaaealum eat, ego nec ttndtum erne DtvUe vend, 

Nec rude qmd proetl video Ingemum altemu no 
Altera poacit opem re>, et conjwrat armd 

Thus, we see Horace is of opinion, that the Buies can doe nothing without a 
genius, nor in epick and Dramatick poetry genius without the Buies. 

Now to make it appear that this prsefacer does not act fairly. He speaks 
contemptibly of the first line of the following Couplet, and leaves out the 
second, because it gives the reason and the necessity for the caution which is 
given by the first 

Thai ally thing men call sheer vnt avoid 
TTith which our age soe nauseously is cloyd 

For in The Quiet part of King Charles His Eeign wit was a Downright Dis- 
temper epidemick and contagious, and there was scarse an Empty Headed 
wrong Headed Fellow in The Town, hut who sett up for a witt, as there is 
scarse one shallow Coxcomb at this time of Day but who sets up for a Toaster 
or a punster, soe that the greatest part of the conversation at this blessed 
Juncture turns upon vice or Folly, upon Letchery or Conundrums 

But the lines which makes the prsefacer soe very much out of Humour with 
the late Duke of Buckingham ate the Two which Immediately follow the 
preeceding 


Humour w all, wilt should be only brought 
To Turn agreably some proper thought 
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Tlus IB ceitamly a 'very just observation, an observation including an impor- 
tant pisBcept. Now if an Authour is conscious to Himself that He has writt 
what He calls a Comedy which has not one jot of Humour in it, certainly that 
Authour can be but very ill pleasd with a noble critick who had the Authority 
of the late Ihike of Buckingham for telling us that unlesse Humour is the 
prevailing quality there can be noe such thing as Comedy 

Thus has the prssfacer with an air not only of superiority but of contempt, 
treated two celebrated Authours great by Quality, great by naturall and acquird 
endowments, the one of them a Duke and Peer of Britain, and who was always 
heard with the utmost attention, whenever in one of The most August Assem- 
blies upon Earth He spoke upon important affaire , and this the presfarer has 
done in an Addresse to another Duke and Peer of Britain, who with all His 
good and His great Qualities can never beleive that the Bepublick of letters 
IS more obligd to Him than to The late Earl of Roscommon and the late Duke 
of Buckingham If then the prmfacer has made encomiums on the former, and 
treated the Two latter with Insolence, must not the former beleive that The 
Reason of this is, because He has still the power of bestowing favours, whereas 
the other Two are past it forever ’ 

Nor has He Treated Milton with more Respect than those Two noble 
Authours, Milton who is soe j'ustly the Admiration of Great Britain and not 
only of its great and its small Vulgar, but the Admiration evn of those who 
themselves have been most admird For He tells us in the 9 page of tins wonder- 
ful prseface, that the stile of Milton is a Babel or confusion of all languages, a 
favdl, says He, which can never be enough regretted in that Immortal poet 
Now if Milton had that fault, why then this Immortal poet would be the vilest 
of all scnblers For noe exellence can make Atonement for the Defect of 
language in which the poet writes, as the Judicious Boileau has \erv justly 
observd in the 1 Canto of His Art of Poetry 

SuT Tout, Qu’en vos ecnls qae la langue Reverse 
Dans VOS plus grands excel vous smt Tonimirs sacree, 

En tmn vous me frappez, d'un son melodmuz, 

8i le Terms est Impropre ou le Tour incieux, 

Mon espnt n'admel point un pompiux Barbansme, 

Ni d'un vers ampoule I orguciUeux soleasme 
Sans la langue, rn un mot, V Auteur le plus Divin 
Est loujours, quay qu'd fosse, un mechant ecnvam 

When Milton was very young in Italy, He was complimented by the choicest ot 
the Italian wits both at Florence and Rome and Naples upon the exclleiue 
of His Poetry both in Greek, Latin and the modern Italian Ujioii His Return 
to England, the persons who had then the Administration of affaire thought noe 
one soe qualifyed to be their Latin Secretary as He, noe one soe qualifyed to 
answer Salmasius as He What must we think now of the modesty and the 
Capacity of this praifacer, who was of opinion that this very Milton was not 
capable of writing His own Tongue, when He was turnd of Fifty For that 
He was, when He began to write Paradise lost This is certain that either 
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Milton or He does not understand English I leave it to any one who has the 
least gram of common sense to Determine which of them. 

The next celebrated Authour whom He either abuses or exposes is Sir 
William Temple. If Sr William Temple never said what He pretends that 
He has said, why then He has very grossly abusd Him. But if He has said, 
as the praefacer pretends, that the Buies never contributed in the least to 
the making a poet, then Sir William knew nothing of the JEncts of Virgil, 
where evry thing is regular, evry thing is artfull, evry thing is admirable 
As tis more than Twenty years since I read Sr William Temple, T cannot 
make oath that He never said what is imputed to Him, but till I see the very 
words in His works I can never beleive it, because That gentleman did not 
use to pronounce soe Dogmatically of things which He could not know, and 
which He was not qualifyed to Determine, especially when the whole page 
wheie we find this, vit p 53, is full of most stupid and Impudent Falsities 
For a little Lower He tells us that Horace, has evn in His Are Poetica thrown 
out several things, which plainly shew. He thought an art of Poetry was of 
HOC use, evn while He was writing one, and the rest of the Greek and Latm 
poets He says arc full of the same sentiments Whether the Impudence, or the 
Folly of such an assertion is greater tis very Hard to Determine, or the flagrant 
affront that is put upon the Duke of Newcastle, in supposing Him to be 
Ignorant and easie enough to be thus grossly imposd upon. 

.After He has usd Horace, thus scandalously and Barbarously, after He has 
PiidoHvourd to make Him Dwindle all at once from the great poet and the great 
Master to a most imfiertincnt. Impudent Trifling coxcomb, for such He would 
be were what He here save of Him true, after He has Treated with the utmost 
contempt Three of His own Celebrated Couiitieymeii , to shew at once His 
great Judgment and the singular liegard that He has to the Honour of His 
(!oiiiitrey, in the 57 page of this wonderfull prteface. He falls all at once to 
( ommending and cajoling the Polite French forsooth, for having taken criltctsm 
out of Pedantry, and made tt a Delightfull part of Learning by their elegant 
way of Treating it Soe that His own Countrymen it seems, the lute Duke 
of Buckingham and the late Earl of Eoscommon weie a parcell of Barbarous 
jiedantick wretches, and soe were Aristotle and Horace, the French alone are 
elegant and polite, and have taken criticism out of Pedantry But How is this 
consistent with what He said before in the Thirty third page, where He tells us, 
that as the Common Pules of Logick serve only for Disputing, soe the common 
Pules of Poetry serve only for Pedantry^ Now if this be true, and it be likewise 
us True that the French cnticks have treated of nothing but the Common 
Rules of poetry, rid, the Rules which They have taken from Aristotle and 
Horace Rules which to them are as unalterable, as the Laws of the Medes 
and Persians were to those Eastern people. How is it possible that the French 
can have taken criticism out of Pedantry” But nothing is more certain than 
that aU the French cnticks who have Treated of Poetry, for tis of those that 
the praefacer speaks, have unanimously aproved, explaind, conflrmd and extolld 
the Rules of Horace and Aristotle. Bossu’s Treatise of Epick poetry, was wntt 
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only with a Design to shew that the practise of Homer and Virgil is in 
exad: conformity to the Snles of Horace and Aristotle The Reflexions of 
Bapin upon Poetry are nothing but a comment on The Rules of Aristotle, as 
He telle ns Himself at the latter end of His prseface What Dacier has pnb- 
lishd IS most apparently a comment upon the same Rules The Art of poetry 
of the Famous Despreanx is upon the same groundwork, who Remarkably in 
His third Canto, what the prsefacer caUs the Common rules, calls the rules of 
Reason. The passage is Remarkable enough to be inserted Here 

Que le Ueu De la scene y sott fixe el marqui, 

Un Rtmeur, tans pent. Debt lea pryeneea 
Sur la scene en un jour renietme Dcs anntes. 

La souvent le Heros D'un spectacle grosster. 

Enfant au prenuer Acte, eat Barbon au Dernier 
Mats nous que la Raison a sea Regies engage, 

Nous voulons qu'avee art faction se menage, 

Qu'en un lieu, en un jour, un aiul Fait aecomply 
J'tenne juaq’a la fin le Theatre Rempli 

Which in English prose runs thus 

Let the scene of each Tragedy be fixd and marled, a Rimer beyond the Pirenees moun- 
tains may, unthout Danger include whole years in one Single Day There often the 
Hero of a gothick and Barbarous sjiectacle, ts an enfant in the first Act and a gray Beard 
in the last But we whom Reason obhges to observe the Rules which itself hat Dic- 
tated, we require that the Action should be artfully managd. That in out place, in 
one Day, one single action accomplishd, should keep the Theatre full to the very end 
of the play 

There are in this passage of Boileau, two Remarkable things which concern 
the prsefacer very much The first is what ae partly observd above, that what 
the prsefacer calls the Common Rules, Boileau calls the Rules of Reason Now 
the prsefacer might have considerd, that They would hardly have been the 
Common Rules for Two thousand years together, if They had not been the 
Rules of Reason The second thing Remarkable in this passage is, that Boileau 
treats those writers who doe not observe them with soe much contempt, that 
He thinks them unworthy to be calld poets, but pronounces them Rimers or 
playwrights. 

And now, sr, I leave you or any one to Judge if one of these Two things 
must be True, vid either that the Rules serve for something better than pedantry, 
or that the French Criticks who have been Rigid Assertours of Them have not 
taken criticism out of pedantry. 

I Here Desire leave to make one observation and then to return to the 33 p. 
This pnefacer has at evry turn soe much of pedantry in His mouth, that it 
puts me in mind of a saying in Scripture, oul of the Abundance of the Heart 
the Mouth speaketh. Pedantry is certainly the yellow Jaundice of the mind, 
and the Poor soul that is infected with it, fancies He sees pedant in evry thing 
that 18 around Him But the pnefacer will give me leave to tell Him, that 
pedantry does not consist in a mans using the Terms of His own art, that a 
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paintet does not skew Himself a pedant by using grouppes and contrast &c, 
nor u a Master of musick ere the more a pedant for having often in His Mouth 
ee sol. Fa vt, and Oe sol re ut The pedant is htterally and originally speaking 
He who has the Instruction of Boys, and the pedant in the Figurative accepta- 
tion, which IS now come to be the common one, is He whom His conversation 
with men, or His writings to men, shews the Qualities of an Instructour of 
Boys, the chief of which Qualities is an Insolent Hogmaticall spint that eternally 
Dictates and never reasons Now if this is true, as I beleive upon examination 
it will be found soe, then what an overgrown pedant must He be, whose very 
m a kin g His court is pedantry, and who addressing Himself to a great man, 
whose parts and education are as much superiour to His iwn, as His Quality or 
the High Employments which He has born ui the state, psedagogues Him after 
a more Insolent pittlfull manner, than ever any usher of a School did one of 
His Younkers who was Beginning to read Horace. 

I now Desire leave to return to the 33^ page, where there is a Blunder that 
puts me in mind of an entrance at the old Bull when Doctour Faustus was 
acted there, vtd, enter seven Devils solus. For at the bottom of this page there is 
a Blunder that is seven Blunders solus He has there these notable words 
What has given something like Authority to these wretched poeticall Docu- 
ments, calld the Rules, ts my Lord Roscommons Translation of Horace's Ars 
Poetiea, from which, says lie, nothing is oftner quoted than these lines 

Why V) He Honourd mth a poets name, 

Who neither knows nor would observe a Rule 

Is it not likely, says He, that any one, that knew a Rule which He Thought 
a Reasonable one, would not be ruled by it if He could, the sense therefore ts 
not very just in it self. 

Is it then possible’ Has my Lord Koscomnions Translation of Horace’s 
poetick, a Translation which He is pleasd to call a canting Low prosoick 
Translation, a Translation, says He which lias nothing of that spirit of poetry 
or Beauty of Language which alone make the original pleasing. Is it I say 
possible, that this imperfect Translation should give that sanition to the Hules 
which the Beautifull original could not give’ Did my Lord Koscommona 
Translation give the llules that Authority which They had Two Thousand 
years agoe in Greece? or which They had at Rome in The Time of Augustus 
Caesar? Did that Translation give them that Authority which They formerly 
had m modem Italy, and which They have now m France? Did that Transla- 
tion give th »Tn that Authority here which Ben Johnsons famd and perfect orig- 
,T>nlp could not give? Were not the Fox, The Alchimist, and The silent woman 
formd upon them’ Has not The Authour told us, before the first of them, 
that He was a strict observer of the rules, evn of the unities? Is it not more 
than Barely probable, that the conformity which They have to Reason and 
nature could alone give them that Authority which They have had Two 
Thousand years together with the greatest men in the most knowing nations 

of the world ? 
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But not only this translation, it seems, with all its pretended imperfections, 
has givn this Authority, but what He says is the most erroneous passage of the 
whole translation has contributed most to the Domg this terrible mischief. For, 
says the prsfacer I know noe part of the Translation that is oftner quoted 
than these lines. 

Why u He Honourd with a poets name 

Who neither knows nor would observe a Rulet 

The sense here, says the prsefacer, ts not very just tn tt self, much lesse ts it 
the sense of Horace. Whether tis the sense of Horace or not is a point of long 
Discussion to be Determind, and is reservd for an annotation at the end of this 
letter Let us only see at present why the sense is not just in it self, notwith- 
standing the reason that the prasfacer gives to the contrary It ts not likely, 
says He, that any one, that knew a Rule, which He thought a Reasonable one, 
would not be ruled by tt, if He could page 33 Which is contrary to the ex- 
perience of all ages All reasonable men beleive that the Rules which Religion 
and philosophy pnescnbe for the conduct of Human life are reasonable, and 
They beleive likewise, that it would be in their power to follow them, if 
They would be at the Trouble of subduing their passions But because They 
will not take soe much pains, therefore not one in fifty observe them. The 
case of the Rules of poetry and of those of life is in this respect exactly the same 
Some, like the prsefacer, condemn them, for want of capacity to understand 
them, and others thro aprehension of the labour which They must undergoe to 
observe them 

From Treating with contempt several eminent Authours who have with their 
labours obligd the commonwealth of learning He proceeds in the SS”* page to 
the vilifying learning it self At The Bottom of which He has these words 

What has been here said is not only true as it Regards Poets, but is likewise 
apltcable to almost all the great philosophers that have rose in former or late 
ages These for the most part have been men that have struck out their Dis- 
coveries, by the mere strength of a great genius, without treading m the steps 
of any who went before them, and without being much obligd to the asistance 
of learning, such among others were Des Carles, Hobbes, and Locke 

Now I would fain ask the Autbour of the pneface, How it is possible He 
should know this, since these were all three men of very great Learmng. I 
Desire leave to tell Him now How He shall be convmcd of the contrary. 
If there hare been men, who have struck out their Discoveries by the mere 
strength of a great genius, I Desire Him to name one great philosopher or 
great poet who was an illiterate man, one whose works were transmitted with 
glory to posterity without the asistance of Learnmg. But noe such philosopher 
or poet IS to be found But now let us change the word Learning for knowledge, 
for since there are noe Innate Ideas, Learning and knowledge are Terms sy- 
nonimous , for all knowledge must be learning. And now let us see How The 
Authours latter period will run 
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These, that ig, great philogopherg and great poets ?iave for the most pari teen 
men, who^ have struck out ihetr Discoveries by the mere strength of a great 
genius, without treading in the steps of any who went before them, and without 
being much obligd to the asistance of knowledge. Now does knowledge illumi- 
nate the mind or does it not ’’ Does the sun give light to the eyes ^ or can liie 
mind have as many and as large views in profound ignorance, as m the ref ul- 
geniqr of science, or the eye surrounded with utter Darknesse as many large and 
as pleasing prospects as in the Blaze of Day ^ 

As He vilifies learning in generall, soe He treats several eminent Branches 
of it, with as much contempt as He treated some celebrated Authours.* He 
has Treated Logick, that is, reason or the Art of reason'ng, as a thing that is 
only iitt to be forgott And indeed lie seems utterly to have forgott it, through- 
out His whole praifacc lie has eiideavourd to Ridicule Rhetonck, and yet has 
pubhshd a Treatise of it 

He treats Mathematicks, physicks and metaphysicks with the same contempt, 
and endeavours to make them little in order to make poetry great not con- 
sidering that poetry is Dependent upon almost cvry one of them, and They 
are evrv one of them Independent of that. If poetry instructs tis by them 
alone it instructs, and if it pleases tis by them partly that it pleases. If poetry 
instructs to virtue tis li> the aid of moral philosophy, and if it gives any other 
Instruction tis by the asistance of some other Branch of Learning If Lucretius 
instructs us in the philosophy of nature, tis by what He has learnt from the 
Doctrine of Epicurus If Msnilius pretends to instruct us m the System of the 
Heavens, He teaches us noe more than what He learnt Himself from the 
Astronomers who went before Him Tis true indeed Poetry pleases partly by 
it self, by its spirit, its painting and its aH But then it pleases too partly by 
its skilfull handling the subject of which it treats, and that subject is generaUy 
taken from some other Branch of Learnmg. Virgil could| never have wntt His 
Georgicks soe as to instruct and please, if He had not been both a geographer 
and a naturall philosopher Nor could He have writt His ^neis without 
both History and geography, nor could He ever have produod the fourth Book 
without the Help of natural philosophy, without a profound insight into the 
nature of I.ovc, and of all those raging passions that accompany it, whenever 
it IS unfortunate Nor could He with all His genius and with all His Art, 
have givii us the noble sixth Book, if He had not been versd m the metaphysicks 
of Pythagoras The poem that has done most Honour to England is Three 
Fourths of it metaphysicks , which part of learnmg if we should wholly explode, 
as much as the Authour of the praiface contemns it, I am afraid we must 
banish machines from Poetry, and aoe Turn Heroiek Poetry quite out of the 
world. 

Thus the great poet and particularly the epick, is obligd to be geographer. 
Historian, natural and moral philosopher, metaphysitian, with a long e< emtera. 
But none of these are obligd to be poets Soe that as I Hinted above poetry 
is Dependent on all these, and these all Independent of that. 


*P 84. 
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Yet notwithstanding what has been said above I beleive I may say without 
the aprehension of the least Imputation of vanity, that I have ten times more 
esteem for a great poet, than the Authour of such a prseface can possibly have. 
For certainly we may shew poetry very great without shewing the other Branches 
of learning little. And this is one thing that makes an admirable poet worthy 
the esteem and admiration of mankind, that almost all the Branches of learning 
meet in Him There is another thing that contributes still more to His great- 
nesse, and that is the ezellence of His nature For qualities unite to constitute 
Him which very rarely meet in the same subject, and which are almost 
incompatible, as a Bright, a warm, a strong Imagination, and at the same time, 
a solid, a profound, a penetrating, a comanding Judgment, and then a memory, 
vast, comprehensive. Tenacious and cajiacions enough to be tlie spiritual! 
Magazin of evry science and of evry art. 

As Mathematicks Coe not alTord those apparent suplies to poets and poetry, 
which the Arts that I have mentiond above doe, I resolvd to speak of tliat bv 
itself The Authour of the prseface treats that certain, that Divine science, 
which 18 alone worthy of the name of science, with as much contempt as He 
has done natural philosophy or metaphysicks Of ivhat advaiitaqe, says He, 
has that Boasted part of science been to manhnd, ercept what has i elation 
to it in mechanichs" Now certainly never had any Authour who writt in 
Bhyme, lease reason to ask that Question than He For does He not cat and 
Drink by mathematicks ’ And must He not have lost all sense of shame as well 
as all sense of gratitude, to exalt poetry by which He starves, above Mathe- 
maticks by which lie grows Fatf Is He not a little Clerk of the office of 
ordmance, an office that is Founded upon Mathematicks’' without which tliere 
could be neither office nor ordinaiue For without mathematicks, noe cannon 
could be either made or levelld or in a military manner Dischargd, noe Forti- 
fication could be either raisd or attack’d or Defended Without niiithemiiticks 
there could be noe navigation, noe comerce could be carried on or improvd 
And tis for this reason, that the strength, the security, the riches and the glory 
of Great Britain are exceedingly owing to Mathematicks As Arithm.itick is 
certainly a part of Mathematicks, there could be neither office of ordinance nor 
any other office without it And as Musick is as certainly another part of it, 
and 18 at the same time a part of poetry or at least one of the greatest ornaments 
of it, therefore it ill becomes any one who has any pretention to poetry to vilifie 
a science which soe much adorns it Virgil who in the musick of His poetry 
was as far superiour to all other poets, as He was in the elevation of His genius 
or in His Admirable art, was a great Mathematician That Divine poet was 
blessd with an ear soe very fine and soe very Delicate, that tis credibly reported 
of a gentleman in the Court of Lewis the Fourteenth, Monsieur Couvert by 
name, that, tho He understood not one word of Latin, He could Distinguish a 
verse of Virgil from one of any other Homan poet only by the charming musick 
of it. 

After He has Treated in a contemptuous manner Logick, Mathematicks, 
Physicks and metaphysicks, He comes in the 66 page of this wonderfull prmface 
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to be goe f avouiable to History as to allow it to be more generally naefull than 
poetry. Thus whether this Anthour exalts or Debases the Liberal Arts, He is 
equally in the wrong, and in the comparison which He has made between 
History and Poetry in this and the following page, He has plainly shewn that 
He 18 equally ignorant of the nature of each of them, and of the real Difference 
that 18 between the one and the other Aristotle in the ninth chapter of His 
poetick has told us that poetry, that is. Tragedy or epick poetry, for tis of 
those He is Treating, that poetry is more grave and more philosophick than 
History, that is, more moral and more instructive, and He has given a reason 
for His opinion which is undeniable and His French Commentatour in His 
Bemarks upon that passage has givn more reasons than one The philosophers 
reason is, because poetry says things that are general, and History particular 
things Upon which says Dacicr, There is nothing moie solid and more reall, 
than the preference which Aristotle gives here to poetry over History, but we 
must not Imagine that His only Design la Heie to shew us the exellence of this 
art His Intention IS at the same time to Discover to us the nature of it. Poetry, 
says He, is more grave and more pliilosophick than History Indeed History is 
capable of instructing noe further, than it takes occasion from the actions 
which it relates, and us those actions are particular ones, it rarely happens 
that They are proportion’d to those who read them , there is scarce one among 
a thousand, with whose tircuinstantcs They happen to square, and evn the 
persons to whom They are suited, scarse And two occasions Durmg their whole 
life tune, upon which They can Reap any advantage from them The case with 
Poetry is very Different For as tlie things which it treats ot are always general, 
(the action of Tragedy being always general and allegoricall and likewise the 
persons), it is by soe much more Instructive than History, as the things which 
it treats of have the Advantage of particular things, the latter bemg only suited 
to one, and the former to all the world Besides tis not actions which properly 
instruct but the Causes of Them The Historian rarely unfolds the causes of 
the Actions which He relates. They being almost always Hidden, and if He 
pretends to explain them. He rather gives us His own conyectures than Truths 
and certainties. But the poet, being intirely the master of His matter, advances 
nothing of which He docs not render an exact reason, there is not soe much as 
one little Incident, whose causes and effects He does not unfold. In the third 
place. History makes use of narration only, whereas poetry has action, because 
tis an Imitation, evry thing in Tragedy is animated Now that which we only 
hear or read always moves us lesse than that which we see with our eyes. In the 
fourth place. History is generally cold and solitary whereas poetry associates 
Divinity and natural philosophy, and borrows the Help of the passions 

Thus far Dacier. As for The Authour of the preeface, it was as impertment 
in Him to talk of poeticall Instruction bcfoie a coUection of Madrigals and 
Bawdy Tales as to speak of the Buies of Epick and Dramatick poetry, for what 
InstrucUon can the following collection give, unlesse tis to young girls to he 
with men before They are married to them, and to cuckold them afterwards? 



THE STAGE DEFENDED, FROM SCRIPTURE, REASON, 
EXPERIENCE, AND THE COMMON SENSE OF MAN- 
KIND FOR TWO THOUSAND YEARS. OCCASION’D 
BY MR. LAW’S LATE PAMPHLET AGAINST STAGE- 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

1726 

EPISTLE DEDICATORY 

SIR. 

T he following little Treatise is, to all Appearance, so very a Trifle, tViat 
I should not have the Assurance to address it to a Gentleman of your 
distinguish’d Bank, if my chief Design were not to engage you, in order 
to promote the Honour of your Country, and the Good of the learned World, 
to take upon you the Protection of the Bntish Dramatical Muses, so far at 
least as to pronouiic-e in their Favour. ’Tis the Sense of all who have the Honour 
to be acquainted with you, that you have a perfect Knowledge of the Merits 
of the Cause, and Ability and Authority to determine it in the last Appeal 
The British, Dramatick Muses make this Bequest to you, Sir, who have been 
barbarously used both by their Friends and their Enemies, for by their Friends 
they have been more than once poorly deserted, and abandon’d to the Slanders 
and the unjust Accusations of their most inveterate Enemies 
I appeal to you, Svr, if they are not idle Dreamers who believe, that a great, 
a powerful, and an opulent People can be without publick Diversions, or if 
it IS fitting they should be without them 1 appeal to you. Sir, it a great and 
a brave People, by being often assembled and pleased together, will not be the 
more pleased with one another, and the more among themselves united. 

But as all Pleasures and Diversions, both publick and private, arc barbarous 
or gentle, rational or sensual, manly or effeminate, noble or base and degen- 
erate , ’tis agreed on by all the sensible World, that the publick Diversions of a 
free Nation, ought neither to be barbarous, nor sensual, nor base, nor effemi- 
nate, because publick Diversions of the first Kind reflect Dishonour upon a 
brave Nation, and Diversions of the other three Kinds have a natural Tendency 
to the introducing a general and total Corruption of Manners, which is incon- 
sistent with Liberty. 

The publick Diversions which are at present establish’d in Great Britain, are 
either the Combats of our modern Gladiators, or the Italian Opera’s, or the 
Masquerades, or Tragedies and Comedies, which are the only genuine legiti- 
mate Entertainments of the Stage 

As for the first of these, the Combats of our modern Gladiators, I appeal to 
you. Sir, who by travelling have had the Advantage of knowing the Sentiments 
and Manners of other Nations, if they are not regarded by all Europe, except- 
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mg OUT selves, with Horror, and esteem'd to be neither agreeable to the Spirit 
of Christianity, nor to the Manners of a civilized People. 

As to the Italian Opera’s, they are allow’d by all the impartial World to be 
sensual and effeminate, compared to the genuine Drama, and a greater real 
Promoter of wanton and sensual Thoughts than ever the Drama was pretelided 
to be, because too great a Part of them consisting of Softness of Sound, and 
of Wantonness of Thought, they have nothing of that good Sense and Reason, 
and that artful Contrivance which are essential to the Drama No, you know 
very well, Str, that good Sense and Reason, and every strict Attention to an 
artful Design, arc so many natural and moral Restraints upon wanton and 
sensual Thoughta 

I now, Sir, desire Leave to sav something concerning Masquerades, which 
Mr. Lau) affirms to be more innocent than the Drama, which is a frontless 
Assertion, and the very Reverse of Reason I remember one of our Comtek 
Poets observes, that young Ladies nm a greater Risk of their Reputations by 
being fanidiar with Fools, than » dh Men of Sense, because Fools have but one 
Way of passing their Time with them So Masquerades having neither the 
Sense of the Drama, nor the Sound of the Opera, Persons of both Sexes may 
go to them either with no Design, or with a very vile one To which I might 
add the late Remark of a wise and pious Prelate, which is. That Masquerades 
deprive I’lTlue and Heltgwn of their last Refuge^ Shame , which, says he, keeps 
MidMudei of Suineis within the Bounds of Decency, after they have broke 
thro' all the Ties of Principle and Conscience Bui this Inoention sets them 
free from that aho, being neither better nor worse, than an Opportunity to say 
and do there, what I'lrtve, Deiency, and Good Manners, will not permit to he 
said or done in any other Place 

This wise and pious Prelate, m this very Passage, Lpusares the Persons of 
either >Se\, who frequent lewd and prophane Plays But he does not assert 
here, that there arc no Plays hut what are lewd and prophane And he affirms, 
that Masquerades are of more dangeious Consequence to Virtue and Good 
Manners, than cv'ii Plajs which are prophane 

Thus Str, I have endeavour’d to shew, that of three of the present reigning 
Diversions, one is cruel and barbarous, and not at all becoming either of a 
Christian or a civilized Nation, the Second effeminate, wanton, and sensual, 
and the Third, either very unmeaning, or else neither moral nor Christian. 

No Art of Man in the most happy Age of the most happy Nation, has been 
able to find out a publick Diversion that has been reasonable, noble, manly, 
and virtuous, but the Drama, when it is writ as it ought be And yet these 
wild Enthusiasts, who have shot their Bolts against the Stage, have said not a 
Word against the other three, which cannot be defended by the least Pretence 
that any of them can have to Goodness or moral Instruction 

Sir, The following Treatise is not only a Defence of Dramatic k Poetry, but 
of the Establish’d Government, in the Administration of which the Wisdom 
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of the Emg has given you an illustnous Share, and against which Mr. Law'e 
Pamphlet is obliquely designed , as were the Writings which his two Predeces- 
sors, Collier and Bedford, publish’d against the Stage. Collier, by his Action, 
and Bedford, by his other Writmgs, became profess’d and declar’d Enemies to 
the Oovernment One of them absolved an impenitent Tra3rtor, who died with 
Treason in his Mouth , and the other, upon publishing his Book upon Heredi- 
tary Kight, was imprison’d for High Treason. 

But, Sir, the following Treatise was likewise design’d in Defence of all the 
People of Quality of both Sexes in England, and of all the People in any Coun- 
try throughout the Christian World, where they frequent any Theatres, all 
which numerous People he has very charitably given to the Devil to have and 
to hold for ever 

A’or Engine nor Dt met Polt mteK, 

Disease nor Doctor Epedemu, 

E'er sent so vast a Colony 
To the infernal World as he 

But all that I have been able to do in the Defence of so good a Cause, is to 
shew, that I heartily wish well to it It belongs to you. Sir, and to those few 
who resemble you, who have Discernment and Taste, that qualify you to deter- 
mine surely, and Honour and Justice enough to engage you to pronounce and 
judge impartially, to take the British Drama into >our Protection and Patron- 
age, m order to retrieve its former Lustie, and augment its Glory 

By taking the British Theatre into your Protection and Patronage, you 
would protect and patrouiiie eveiy other Branch of the British Poetry. For 
as the British Theatre, as long as it was justly and judiciously managed among 
us, was the only publick Rewarder of Dramatick Poetry, so it has been the only 
chief Support and Encouragement of every other Species of that noble Art It 
has cherish’d and inflamed the Spirit of Poetry, and raised a noble Emulation 
among us, more than all our Kings and all our Ministers together From the 
very building of London, to the erecting the first Theatre in it, which Time 
contains about thirty Centuries, we had but two British Poets who deserve to 
be read But from the Establishment of our Theatres to the present Time, 
which contains scarce a Century and a halt, we may boldly allirm, that more 
than ten times that Number of Poets have appear’d and flourish’d in England 
And here. Sir, I beg Leave to observe the Advantage of Genius that Oreat 
Britain has over France with Relation to the Drama For our Neighbours the 
French, notwithstanding the vast Encouragement that was given by Cardinal 
Bichlieu, and by Lewis the XIVth, at the Instigation of Monsieur Colbert his 
First Minister, never could with Justice boast of more than one Comick and two 
Tragick Poets , whereas more than ten of our Countrymen, have, without any 
publick Encouragement but what they derived from the Stage itself (and that, 
how inconsiderable I ) signalized themselves in Comedy alone, within the Com- 
pass of those fifty Years that followed the Restoration. 
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I know, indeed, very well. Sir, that other Reasons may be assigned, besides 
the Want of a Theatre, why no more Poets flourished before Queen Shzabeth’B 
Time. But I am at the same Time convinced, that the Reason why we have 
had so many since, has been the Establishment of our Theatres. For the Dra- 
matick Poets, the Case is plain, few would have given themselves the Trouble 
to write Dramatick Poems, if there had not been Theatres in which tliey might 
be acted. And some, who were by Nature qualified to succeed better in other 
Kinds of Poetry than the Dramatick, had, by Reason of the Lowness of their 
Fortunes, been uncapabic of exerting their Genius's in those other Kinds, if 
they had not been first encouraged, and raised, and supported by the Stage. 
And ’tis very natural to conceive, that several others, vho at the same time 
that they had large Revenues, were qualified both by Nature and Art to excel 
in the other Kinds, were rouaed and excited to try their Fortunes in them, by 
the animating Applauses which the; saw that our Dramatick Poets received 
from their ravish’d Audiences The Sentiment of Firptl might, on such Occa- 
sions, very naturally present itself to their Minds. 

Tintanda tnn cst qua me guogw pofuttm 

TolUrc humo, vtclorgue wrum volitarc per ora 

And now, Sw, since the chief Encouragement not only of Plays, but of every 
other Kind of tlie BnltsK Poetry, which is none of the meanest Branches of 
the Bntteh Learning, depends upon the Stage, and consequently the Honour 
of Great Britain in some measure depends upon it, I humbly conceive, that the 
flourishing Condition of our Theatre is a Matter of Importance and publick 
Concern, and not unworthy the Consideration of the greatest Men in the State 

Since Dramatick Poetry was first introduced into England, it never was 
sunk so deplorablj low as it is at present, and every other Branch of Poetry is 
declined proportionably , I mean as far as it has been managed by most of those 
who have listed themselves under Apollo’e Standard, and who engage for their 
Pay That little that has appeared that has been writ with more Spirit and more 
Grace than ordinary, has come, foi the most Part, from Volunteers. 

Sir, with Submission to jour better Judgment, there is but one Way of re- 
viving the expiring Drama, of restoring its original Innocence, and of augment- 
ing its ancient Lustie, and that is by establishing two annual Prizes of two 
hundred Pound each, the one for Comedy, the other for Tragedy, to be given, 
besides the ordinal) Profits of the Theatre, to him who performs best in each 
of them which is to be decided by Judges appointed on purpose, and sworn 
to determine impartially, with this Proviso, that no Play shall be received, 
that shall be judged to lie ever so little offensive to good Manners, and that 
every Play shall be rejected, whose Author can be proved to have taken the 
least Step towaids the forming a Cabal, which Design I humbly conceive w m 
your Power to reduce to Practice, if you would vouchsafe to recommend it to 
the Government, or to a Number of Gentlemen who may be every way qualify’d 
to engage in so good a Cause 
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Several Causes may be assigned ol the Decay of Dramatick Poetry, as the 
ItaUan Opera, which iievei was established in any Country, but it immediately 
debased the Poetry of that Nation The Strangers who have been introduced 
among us, by several great Events, as the Revolviion, the Unton, the Hanover 
Swcesston, who not understanding our Language, have been very instrumental 
in introducing Sound and Show, the new Gentry that has started up among 
us, some by the Fortune of War, and some by the Fortune of Exchange-Alley, 
who are fond of their old Entertainments of Jack-Puddtng , but yet none of 
these has done half the Harm that has been done by Cabal For ’tie in Poetry 
as ’tis m Politicks, Things go quite wrong 

When Menl ptnen, tehtir Clamour u prcjei d, 

And long Attachment watts among the Herd, 

When no Distinction where Distinction’s due, 

Marks jtom the Many the superior Feu 

A Cabal to espouse a Coxcomb, may get him Money, but at the same Time 
it will procure him Infamy Writers who have Genius will leave the Stage with 
the utmost Indignation, and every Man who understands it will have it in 
Contempt 

The Men uho contradict the pubhek Voue, 

And strive to dtgmiy a worthless Choice, 

Attempt a Task that on that Choice reflects. 

And lend us Light to point out new Defects 
One worthless Man, that gains what he pritiiids, 

Disgusts a Thousand unpretending Fniitds 

And therelore every Writer who pretends to succeed bj Cabals, ought to be 
banished from every Theatre But to shew the Judgment or the Integrity of 
our Managers of the Stage, they have for several Years past rejected every 
Play that has not had a Cabal to support it 

And now. Sir. tho’ I am sensible that I have already detain'd joii u great deal 
too long, for which 1 humbly and heartily beg your Pardon , yet, before I take 
Leave of j'oii, 1 cannot help acquainting you, that this is the fourth Time that 
I have appear’d in Defence of the Stage, and m this fourth Defence I have no 
manner of Interest, but that it has been purely extorted from me by the Force 
of Truth, and by the Love of my Country In the former Three, I might appear 
to be maintaining my own Interests But I have, since the publishing them, 
been used with such extreme Ingratitude by the present Managcis of the Play- 
house, that I have this Ten Years been obliged, by the most barbarous Treat- 
ment, to take Leave of the Playhouse foi ever. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most Obedient, and 
most Humble Servant, 
John Dennis. 
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The STAGE defended, fjfc. 


SIB. 


To 


Esq, 


"OTTHEN you desire to know my Sentiments concerning Mr. Law’s late 
W Pamphlet against the Stage, yon make a Bequest, which ’tis not so easy 
for me to satisfy as you may perhaps imagme • Por I really never was so much 
at a Ijoss to know what an Author meant. Sometimes I am indined to think 
him in good earnest , and sometimes I believe, that there are Grounds to sus- 
pect, that he design’d this whole Pamphlet for nothing but a spintual Banter , 
for there seems to me to be a Necessity of believing, either that a Clergyman, 
as Mr. Law is, should be profoundly ignorant of the sacred Writings; a Man 
of Letters, of the Nature of Dramatick Poems , and one who had liv’d long 
enough in the World to have some Experience, of the present State of Behgion, 
and Virtue, and Vice, among us, or a Necessity of concluding, that while Mr 
Law IS declaiming with so much fiinous Zeal against the Stage and Flayers, 
he is all that while acting a Part, and shewing himself a great Comedian. 

When Mr. Law is putting Idolatry and frequen^mg the Playhouse upon an 
equal Foot, he seems to be playing a Part; for he cannot but know, that 
St Pavi was of another Mind, who when he was at Athens, the very Source 
of Dramatick Poetry, said a great deal publickly against their Idolatry, but not 
one Word against toeir Stage When he was afterwards at Corinth, as little 
did he say against theirs For St Paid, who was educated m aU the Leammg 
of the Orecians, who had read all their Poets, who in the vith Chapter of the 
Acts, Ver. 28, quotes Arafus, and Epimenides, in the first Chapter of his Epistle 
to Titos, Ver. 10, could not but have read all their noble Dramatick Poems, 
and yet has been so far from speaking one Word agamst them, that he has 
made use of them for the Instruction and Conversion of Mankmd And when 
afterwards he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he did not scruple, 
for their Instruction, to make use of an Athenian Play, for all the World 
knows, that Evil Communusatnons corrupt Good Manners, i Cor xy, S3, is 
taken from an Athenian Dramatick Poet. Does Mr Law believe that that 
Epistle, and consequently that Verse, was dictated by the Holy Ghost or not? 
Can Mr. Law believe, that St Paul was guided by the Spirit of God to make 
Choice of that Verse for the Instruction and Conversion of the Corinthians^ 
And can he believe at the same Time, that the Theatre, as he more than once 
declares it, is the Temple of the Devil? If any one should affirm. That St. Paul 
was guided by the Spint of God, to take a Verse from the Temple of the 
Devil, would it not be such horrid Blasphemy as would make even the Blood 
of the most profligate of aU Players to curdle within the Miscreant’s Veins? 
But if St. Paid had m the least beheved, that the Athenian Stage was the Sink 
of Sin and Corruption, as Mr Law says every Stage is, he would not have 
fail’d to reproach them with it, in order to check the spreadmg Evil. He who 
dares talk openly and boldly against the National Religion of a People, may 
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very well venture to condemn their Vices and evil Customs. But St. Paul not 
only says nothing at all against Dramatick Poetry, hut makes use of it for the 
Conversion and Reformation of Mankind. Now I would fain know, if quoting 
a Dramatick Poet, without giving the least Caution against the Stage, he not 
A downright Approbation of Dramatick Poetry, and establishing the Stage bv 
no lesser an Authority than that of the Spirit of God himself 
If we look into the Old Testament, we shall find, that the Kings of Israel 
and Judah, they and their Reigns, were declared righteous or wicked, accord- 
ing as those Kings were Idolaters or not Idolaters , and that no Sin whatever 
was reckon’d so abominable as Idolatry Solomon, who had seven hundred 
Wives, had no less than three hundred Concubines , and yet when God threat- 
ened to rend Ten Tribes of his Subjects from him, it was only for his Idolatry, 
because he had forsaken God, and had worshipped Ashtoreth the Goddess of 
the Sidonians, Chemosh the God of the Moabites, and Mdcom the God of the 
Children of Ammon, i Kings xi For it came to pass, that when Solomon wiis 
old, hts H ives turned away his Heart after other Gods, and hts Heart was not 
perfect with the Lord his God, as was the Heart of David his Father, ibiil 
Ver I Now David committed Adultery with Bathsheba, and murdered her 
Husband Uriah, yet these Sins that were of so flagrant a Nature that they 
brought a Plague upon Israel, were venial, compared to Idolui rv They brought, 
indeed a Plague upon the People, but they deposed the King from no Part ol 
his Subjects, as the Idolatry of Solomon did his Son liehuboain In short. 
Idolatry is by so much more criminal than the Transgression of niij other 
divine Commandment, as the Attempt to depose a King and to set up a Pre- 
tender, IS a Crime of a higher Nature than the Breach of any other human Law 
As it 18 hard to imagine, that Mr. Law should be ignorant of what has been 
said above, it gave me just Cause to suspect his Sincerity But when I lanic 
to the Passage which he quotes from Archbishop Tillotson, in the 38th Page 
of his Pamphlet, I found that he prevaricated so vilely in it, that the Hypocrisy 
became immediately manifest For he has omitted the former Part of the Pas- 
sage, because it makes directly against him It is as follows 
To speak against them {viz Plays) in general, may be thought too severe, 
and that which the present Age cannot so well brook, and would not perhaps 
be so just and reasonable, because it is very possible they might be so framed, 
and governed by such Rules, as not only to be innocent and diverting, but in- 
structive and useful, to put some Vices and Follies out of Countenance, which 
cannot perhaps be so decently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and cor- 
rected any other Way All this, as I have said above, he has purposely omitted, 
because it makes point blank against him 
For after he has told us, in this blessed Pamphlet, That the Playhouse is 
the Temple of the Devil, a more delightful Habitation for him than ever any 
Temple that he had in the Heathen Woild, where Impurity and Filthiness, 
immodest Songs, prophane Rants, Lust, and Passions, entertain the Audience, 
a Place, the peculiar Pleasure of the Devil, where all they who go, yield to the 
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Devil, go over to his Party, and become Members of his Congregation, where 
all the Laughter is not only vain and foolish, but that it is a Laughter among 
Devils j that all who are there, are upon prophane Ground, and hearing Mustek 
in the very Porch of Hell After he has bestow’d all this fine Ijanguage upon 
it, and all these fragrant Flowers of Ithetorick, he assures us, that the Play- 
house 18 all that he has said, not thro’ any accidental Abuse, as any innocent 
or good Thing may be abused, but by its genuine Hellish Nature, which is 
directly contrary to what the foremention’d illustrious Prelate has said. Mr 
Law says, that every Entertainment of the Stage is in its Nature unlawful, 
abominable, and infernal The Archbishop assures us, that the Entertainments 
of the Stage may he so managed, as not only to he innocent, but useful and 
instructive, nay, that they may even become necessary for the exposing some 
certain Follies, and the correcting some certain Vices 

As Mr Law has shewn his Want nf Sincerity in the foresaid Quotation, he 
gives 118 great Ecasoii' to suspect it in his Invect’ves against the Drama For 
’tis hard to conceive, that a Man of 1 letters should be so ignorant of the Nature 
of a legitimate Dramatick Poem, as those Invective* suppose him , for ’tie such 
only that we pretend to defend, and abhor the Productions of ignorant and 
impure Poetasters as much as he does ’Tis hard to conceive, that a Man wlio 
has read the Classirks, should not know that a legitimate Draraatick Poem, 
either of the Coiiiiik or Tiagick Kind, is a Fable, and as much a Fable as any 
one of jEsop's, agieciiig in Genus, and differing only in Species Terence has 
told him in almo'-t eiery one of his Prologues, that every Comedy is a Fable, 
and he begins liis veiy first to Andrea with it 

In cum j/rrmum onimiim nd mibt uiliitn oppuht, 

Id \dtf uigoti iredidU ndwn drfii, 
rupiilo III plarcritil qmis fcrim-l Fiibidns 

And lloracr tells us the same Thing concerning Tragedy, more than once or 
twn e 

miiioi fjutnlo, IMU ttl prmluitiiir nclu 
Fnbiih De Aite Poel 

And «e find in tlic same Treatise, 

lutcrdum spcciosa loai, moiatiiqui mic 

Fabula 


And likewise again. 

All Quodcuiiiptr rolel poical -ibt Fabula credi 

Mr. Law cannot but know, that the Instruction by Fables and Parables, 
which mean the same Thing, was mightily in Use among the wise Ancients, 
and especially among the s-icied Writers, that we have an Example of it, of 
about three thousand Years standing, in the Parable of Jothan And that 
Jesus Christ, who best knew the Nature of Men, made use of Fables or Para- 
bles as most proper at the same Time, both to please, and instruct, and per- 
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swade. For a Fable is a DiBconrse most aptly contrived to form the Manners 
of Men by Instructions disguised under the Allegory of an Action. And there- 
fore he could not chuse but know, that every legitimate Dramatick Poem, 
either of the Comick or Tragick Kind, is not a mere Diversion, as he pretends, 
but a philosophical and moral Lecture, in which the Poet is Teacher, and the 
Spectators are his Disciples, as Horace insinuates m the three followmg Verses 

Nec minvmum merucre Dec%ta veattQia Greeca 

Au8i desererc & celebrare Domeattca Facta 

Vel qut Prcpiexias, vet docuere togatae 

And knowing aU this, he could not but know that ’tis very hard, if not very 
extravagant, to put the frequenting moral Lectures upon the same Foot with 
Idolatry. 

If Mr Law has read either Aristotle or any of his Interpreters, as 'tis hard 
to imagine tliat he should thmk himself qualified to write against the Stage if 
he had read none of them, he cannot but know, that as the Action of a Dra- 
matick Fable is universal and aUegoncal, the Characters are so likewise. For 
as when HSsop introduces a Horse, or a Dog, or a Wolf, or a Lion, he does not 
pretend to shew us any singular Animal, but only to shew the Nature of that 
Creature, as far as the Occasion where it appears admits of , so when a Dra- 
matick Poet sets before us his Characters, he does not pretend to entertain us 
with particular Persons, tho’ he may give them particulai Names, but pro- 
poses to lay before us general and allegorical Fantoms, and to make them talk 
and act as Persons compounded of such and such Qualities, would talk and act 
upon like Occasions, m order to give proper Instructions 

Now as a Dramatick Fable is a Discourse mvented to form the Manners by 
Instructions disguised under the Allegory of an Action, it follows, that in a 
Dramatick Fable for the proving the Moral, ’tie as necessary to introduce vici- 
ous as virtuous Characters, and to make them speak and act, as all Persons 
compounded of their Qualities would be obliged by Nature to speak and act 
upon the like Occasions, as ^sop, for the Sake of his Morals, does not only 
introduce innocent and peaceable Creatures, as Horses, and Sheep, and Cows, 
and Dogs, but likewise noxious and violent ones, as Lions and Bears, and 
Wolves, and Poxes But the Poet at the same time ought to take care that the 
Vices should be shewn after such a Manner, as to render them odious or ridicu- 
lous, and not agreeable or desirable, and that the Reader should reap no 
Pleasure from the Agreeableness of the Vices, but only from a just Imitation 
of Nature. 

I make no Doubt, Sir, but that I have said enough to satisfie you or any of 
your Friends to whom you may happen to shew this Letter, that as every true 
Dramatick Poem is a Fable as mudi as any one of JEsop’a , it has in its Nature 
a direct Tendency to teach moral Virtue, and can therefore never be contrary 
to a Christian Temper and Spirit, which, where-ever it is, incites us to good 
Works, that is, to the Performance of moral Duties But there is every Jot as 
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much Difference between a true Dramatick Poem, and the Production of an 
Ignorant obacene Poetaster, as there is between two religious Books, the Bible 
and the Alcoran Now will Mr. Law afiBnn, that because the Alcoran is full of 
egregious Falshoods, and of monstrous Fanatick Extravagancies, therefore we 
ought not to read the Bible ^ It belongs to none but to an Atheist, or some 
other unbelieving Sceptick, to make such a Conclusion 

Str, As ’tis hard to conceive that Mr. Law should be ignorant of what we 
have said above, both concerning the sacred Writings, and the Nature of a 
Dramatick Poem , and equally hard, if he is not ignorant, to believe him a 
Writer of Sincerity and Integrity, so it seems to be as hard to conceive, that 
a Man of his Years, and consequently of his Experience, should be utterly a 
Stranger to the present State of Religion, and Virtue and Vice, among us, 
or that, if he is not a Stranger to it, he should be capable of writing so malici- 
ous or so erroneous a Treatise as tliat which he has lately publish’d against 
the Stage, 

Before I come to speak of the present State of Religion among us, I desire 
Leave to translate a Passage from Dacter’s Preface to his excellent Comment 
on Aristotle’s Art of Poetry If the Quotation appears to be of more than ordi- 
nary Length to you, I comfort my self with this Reflection, that you will attend 
to an Author of mote than ordinary Learning and Judgment, and who can 
speak so much better in this Cause than myself 

‘ Poetry, says that most judicious Critick, is an Art which was invented for 
‘ the Instruction of Mankind, and an Art which is by Consequence useful 'Tis 
‘ a Truth acknowledg’d by all the World, that every Art is in itself good, be- 
‘ cause there is none whose End and Design is not so But as it is no less true, 
‘ that Men are apt to abuse the very best Things, and to pervert the very best 
‘ Designs, that which was at first invented as a wholsome Remedy, may after- 
‘ wards become a very dangerous Poison I am obliged to declare, then, that 
‘ lu what I say of Tragedy, I speak not of corrupted Tragedy For ’tie not m 
‘ Works that are deprav’d and vicious that we are to search for the Reason and 
‘ the Design of Nature, but m those which are sound and intire, when I say 
‘ this, I speak of ancient Tragedy, of that which is conformable to the Rules of 
‘ Aristotle, which 1 dare pronounce to be the most useful and most necessary 
‘ of all Diversions whatever 

‘ If it were in our Power to oblige all Men to follow the Precepts which the 
‘ Gospel lays down, nothing could be more happy for Mankind In living con- 
‘ formably to them, they would find true Repose, solid Pleasure, and a sure 
‘ Remedy for all their Infirmities, and they might then look upon Tragedy as 
‘ a useless Thmg, and which would be infinitely below them. How could they 
‘ look upon It in any other Light, since the Heathens themselves beheld it m 
‘ the very same, as soon as they had embraced the Study of Philosophy? They 
‘ confess that if People could be always nourish’d with the solid Truths of 
‘ Philosophy, the Philosophers had never had Recourse to Fables, m order to 
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‘ give them Instrnction But as so much Corruption could not bear so much 
‘ Wisdom, the Philosophers were obliged to look lor a Bemedy for the Disorder 
‘which they saw in Mens Pleasures, lor which they mvented Tragedy, and 
‘ they offered it to the World, not as the most excellent Thing of which Men 

* could make their Employment and their Study, but yet as a Means to correct 
‘ those Excesses, in which they were wont to be plunged at their solemn Feasts , 
‘ and to render those Diversions useful to them, which Custom and their Weak- 
‘ ness had render’d necessary, and tlieir Corruption very dangerous 

‘ What Men were formerly, they are To-day , and what they are To-day, they 

* will be hereafter, they liave the same Passions which they always had, and 
‘ run with the same Eagerness after Pleasure. To undertake to reduce them 
‘ m this Condition by the Severity of Precepts, is endeavouring to put a Bridle 
‘ on a mad Horse in the greatest Rapidity of his Course In the mean time, 
‘ there 18 no Middle , Men will fall into the most criminal Excesses, unless we 
‘find Pleasures for them which are wise and regular. ’Tis some Degree of 
‘Happiness, that a Remnant of Reason inclines them to love such Diversions 
‘ as are consistent with Order, and such Amusements as are not incompatible 
‘with Trutli And I am persuaded, that we are obliged in Charity to make 
‘our Advantage of this Inclination, that we may not give time to Debaucheiy 
‘entirely to quench tliat Spark of right Reason which still may be seen to 
‘glimmer m them. We pi escribe to distemjier'd Persons, and Tragedy is the 
‘only Remedy, from which, m their present Condition, thev can reap aiij 
‘Advantage, for ’tie the only Diversion in which they can find the Profitable 
‘ united with the Pleasant ’ 

Thus far Monsieur Dacur And here. Sir, I beg Leave to observe, that, not- 
withstanding our Reformation, we have as few Persons here in England who 
have the true Spirit of Christianity in them, as there are in France But there 
18 this Difference between them and us. In France, all own themselves Chris- 
tians publickly, none of them dare renounce the Name, tho’ few of them are 
the Thmg But among us. How many open Dissenters are there from Christi- 
anity itself 5* How many Atheists’ How many Deists’ Ilow many Free- 
thinkers of a Thousand Kinds ’ who all of them refuse to join in our sacred 
Rites, some of them, as the Atlieists, believing tliem to be senseless and ridicu- 
lous, and others, as the Deists, esteeming them to be blasphemous and idola- 
trous Then what School of publick Viitue and of publick Spirit have we for 
too great a Part of our Youth, but our Theatres only’ 

’Tie very strange that Mr Law should be so ignorant of the present State of 
Religion among us, as not to foresee that the wild Enthusiasm, and the spiritual 
Fanatical Rant, which abounds so much in his late Pamphlet, would afford 
Matter of Scorn and Laughter to Infidels and Free-thinkers of all Sorts, and 
render our most sacred Religion still more contemptible among them. 

When Mr. Law says, in the 16th Page of his Pamphlet, that It cannot he 
doubted by any one, that the Playhouse is a Nursery of Vice and Debauchery, 
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and that the Effect it has upon Peoples Manners is as visible as the Sun at 
Noon y he seems to know as little of the present State of Vice among us, as he 
pretends to do of Beligion The present reignmg Vices of the Town, are Dnnk- 
inft Gaming, Cursing, Swearing, Prophaness, Corruption of all Sorts, as Bnb- 
Tnckmg, Oppression, Cheating, Whoring and execrable Sodomy. And 
Mr. Lau), forsooth, has the Pace to teD the World, that the Playhouse encouT- 
ages all these , that it is the Sink of Corruption and Debauchery , and that that 
18 not the State of it thro’ any accidental Abuse, but that Corruption and 
Debauchery are the truly natural and genuine Effects of the Stage Entertain- 
ment, that 18, of any Stage-Entertainment Now to shew the Folly and the 
Arrogance of these Assertions, let us consider these Vices one by one 

First then. Does the Theatre encourage Drunkenness? No, it neither does 
nor can encourage it To shew it, is enough to render it odious or ridiculous. 
To shew a Man drunk, is to shew a Pool or a Madman, in whom the Creator’s 
Image is for a Time intirely defaced, and who, while he continues m that State, 
stands in need of a Guardian Besides, nothing is more certain, than that 
brutal V ice rages most in the Scum and Off-scowring of the People, who neither 
have nor ever had the least Communication with the Playhouse. ’Tis true. Men 
of Thought may be sometimes drawn mto it, but they naturally hate it, for 
Drunkenness is a mortal Enemv to Thought, and consequently Thought to that. 

Does the Playhouse encourage Gaming^' So far from that, that Gaming has 
increased ten-fold, since CoUtei’e Books against the Stage were published, and 
since when, whole Plays have been writ to shew it dangerous and destructive, 
to shew the unspeakable Harm it does to both Sexes, and particularly to the 
Women, to shew that Gaming, by giving Men a Privilege of being familiar 
with, and sometimes rude to Women, removes that Awe which Nature has placed 
between the Sexei, as the strongest Bulwark of Chmtity, that when a young 
Lady, even of the strictest, the most unblemish d Honour, loses a Sum of Money, 
which she dares not own to her Relations, and which she cannot pay without 
them, and loses it to an agreeable young Fellow, who perhaps loves her, and has 
a secret Design upon her, she finds a Temptation that irys her utmost Virtue 
Does the Playhouse encourage Swearing and Cursing’ Both Reason and Ex- 
perience assure us that it does not They who walk the Streets in tiie West 
End of tlie Town may be sufficiently convinced, that it rages most in the Lees 
of the People, w'ho never knew what a Playhouse was It infects even their 
Wives and their Children, as it very ruiely does tliose of the better Sort As 
(ommoa Swearmg is a foolish brutal Vice, that brings neither Pleasure nor 
Profit with it, and is the Result of want of Thought, it follows, that the fool- 
ish brutal Part of the People must be most infected with it. Of the Women 
that frequent the Playhouse, few are addicted to it but the common Strum- 
pets, and of the Men, none but Bullies, Rakes, and giddy Coxcombs. If a 
Comick Poet draws any of these, in order to correct and amend them, he is 
obliged to shew them sometimes Swearing, oi he leaves out one of iheir Charac- 
tensticks Rut he cannot fail of shewing that very Quality cither odious or 
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ridiculous, when it appears m Persons who are themselTes both the one and 
the other. And if he shews it either odious or ridiculous, that surely will invite 
none of the Audience to imitate it. 

We equally deny, that the Playhouse encourages any other Sort of Prophaness. 
But as a Play is a Fable, that is, a Composition of Truth and Fiction (as we 
have observed above,) as the Action is feigned and the Moral true, as Charac- 
ters are necessary for the carrying on the Action, and for proving the Moral, 
and vicious Characters as necessary, and perhaps sometimes more necessary, 
than are the good ones, as to shew vicious Characters, and to expose them, ’tis 
absolutely necessary to put vicious Sentiments into their Mouths, it follows, 
that the most criminal Sentiments, and the most violent Passions, are allowable 
m vicious and violent Characters, the most nngovern’d Fury, and the most 
outragious Blasphemy itself, not excepted, provided they are adapted to the 
Character and the Occasion, and the Character and the Occasion are neces- 
sary for the Moral. Virgii has every where shewn Mezentxus a Contemner of 
the Gods, and a Blasphemer of them, yet we never heard that the most bigotted 
of his Cotemporariea ever accused Virgtl upon that Account Milton, in the 
second Book of Paradtce lost, makes the Devils, in their infernal Council, 
blaspheme in a most outragious Manner , and yet, ns they speak agreeably to 
their Characters and the Occasion, no Man has ever been so weak or so unjust, 
as to accuse Milton for that Blasphemy, or to give all his Readers to the Devil 
for being entertained with it On the contrary, all Men of good Understand- 
ing, and good Taste, have been peculiarly charm’d with tliat very Book, as one 
of the most beautiful of that admirable Poem Cowley makes not only the 
Devil, but Ooltah blaspheme , 

Thus he btasphim'd aloud, Ihi Htlh around, 

FlaU'nng Im Votee, rtslord the dread jiU Hound 

and yet has been never blamed for it The Book of Job is caiioiiical, and is 
firmly believed to have been writ by divme Inspiration. Tho’ it is lull of un- 
charitable Judgments, and is not free from Blasphemy, yet the Instructions 
which that dmne Parable or Fable gives, proceed in a great measure from 
that very Blasphemy, and those uncharitable Judgments. But now, if a Poet 
18 allowed to put Blasphemy into the Mouth of one of his Characters, provided 
he takes care to punish him for it, he is certainly at Liberty to do the like by 
any inferior Prophaness 

The Three Nonjuring Priests who have attack’d the Stage, have made such 
a Noise about nothing as Prophaness, it sometimes drops three or four Times 
m one Page from their tuutologous Pens, and they have chiefly accused our 
Comedies for it • The Unreasonableness of which may appear from hence, that 
all our true Comedies arc but Copies of the foolish or vicious Origmals of the 
Age. Certainly never Man knew what a Comedy was better than did Moltere, 
Now when in the Critic of the Ecole des Femmes, he is endeavouring to 
prove, by the Mouth of Dorante, that Comedy is harder to write than Tragedy, 
he gives the following Reason for it Lore qtte votis petgnez des Heros, vous 
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fmtea ce gue vous voutea^ ce sont des PortraUs a platstr, ou Von ne cherche de 
rtMomhUnce, et vow n'ave* gu’a svivre les Traits d’une Imaginaiion qui s« 
donne I esaor, e< qvi souvent laxsse le vrot pour atraper le MecveiUeux. Mais 
tors gue vous peignez les Hommes, U faut pemdre d’apres Nature, on veut que 
ces Portrwis ressemileni, et vous n’avez rien fait st vous n'y fcntes reconnoitre 
les Oens de votre Steele, That is to say. When you draw Heroes, you are at 
your own Liberty, those are Pictures at the Painter’s Pleasure, m which no 
Body looks for Likeness; and you have nothing to do but to indulge the Plight 
of a soaring Imagination, But when you paint Men, you must draw after 
Nature, the World expects that those Pictures should be like, and you have 
done nothing at all, unless yon shew your Headers or your Spectators the People 
of the Age you live in. 

Now with Begard to Prophaness, our Comedies are the faintest Copies in the 
World, and you may often hear more Prophaness in one Night’s Conversation 
at a Tavern or an Bating-house, than you shall bear from the Stage m a Tear 
For Atheists, Deists, Arians, and Socmians, are wont to say at their private 
Meetings, what no one dares to pronounce on the Stage. Now are not these 
Nonjuring Priests either very wise, or very consnentious Persons? Our 
Comedies are but Copies of the foolish and vicious Orig.nals of the Age, and 
’tie the Business of the Copies to expose, and satyrize, and ridicule those fool- 
ish and those vicious Originals Now these Nonjuring Priests having nothing 
to say against those foolish and those vicious Originals, which most certainly 
corrupt and debauch the Age, make it their Business to fall foul on the Copies, 
which chastise, and satyrize, and ridicule the Originals 

What I have said of the Stage with Belation to Prophaness, is in Proportion 
true, with Regard to aU other Vices Now since our Comedies ore but Copies 


of the foolish and the vicious Origmals of the Age in which we live, and Copies 
which do by no means come up to the Originals, I appeal to all the World, if it 
does not unanswerably follow from what I have said, that the Originals of the 
Age debauch the Stage, by which latter, the Age never possibly can be de- 
bauched The Stage was establish’d in England towards the Begmnmg of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Heigii, whereas the Manners of the People continued gen- 
erally sound till beyond the Middle of the last Centuiy. And the Manners of 
the People continuing generaUy sound, the Stage remain’d generally chaste * 
But at the Restoration of Charles the Second, the Court returning from abroad, 
corrupted by foreign Luxury, quickly debauch’d the Town, and the Court and 
the Town jointly endeavour’d to debauch the Stage, because our Comick Poets 
were obliged to copy their lewd Originals, in order to expose and reform them. 

As for Corruption of any Sort, whether it be Tricking, Oppressing, Bribing, 
Sharping, Cheating, the true Poet, who is perfectly free from all Avarice, is 

least of all addicted to it. 

- Valle ilvarus 
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Thei’r usual Poverty is a signal Proof of this For as the Love of Money is 
the Source of all Corruption, he who despises Gold, is above aU the Vices that 
attend it. And Poverty attended with great Parts, may very well pass for a 
pretty sure Sign of Honesty. A Dramatick Poet therefore being averse from 
all Corruption himself, if ever he describes any Kind of it, is sure to make it 
both odious and ridiculous 

1 come now to almost the only Charge against the Stage which seems to 
have any thing ot real Weight in it, and that is. That it excites in Mens Minds 
the natural Love oi Women. And here by this Charge may he meant two 
Things , the one is, That it excites in Men a Desire to the urdawinl Kn-joy- 
ment of Women , the other is. That it inclines them to that violent Passion of 
Love, which is sometimes between the two Sexes. 

As to the first Part of the Charge, that it excites in Men a Desire to the 
unlawful Enjoyment of Women, if there are any Passages in our Plays that 
are chargeable with that Guilt, or that defile the Imaginations of an Audience 
witli unchast and immodest Images, they arc neither natural to the Drama nor 
necessary', but flagrant Abuses of it, and contrary to the very Design of the 
Art, and those Passages ought to be banish’d from the Stage for eier And 
yet I cannot help thinking, that if ever those Passages could be excusable, they 
would be so at this Juncture, when the execrable Sin of Sodomy is spread so 
wide, that the foresaid Passages might be of some Use to the reducing Mens 
Minds to the natural Desire of Women Let Fornication be ever so crying a 
Sm, yet Sodomy is a Crime of a thousand times a deeper Dye A Crime that 
forc’d down supernatural Fire from Heaven, to extinguish its infernal Flames , 
a Crime that would have obliged even righteous Lot to prostitute his two chast 
and virgin Daughters, in order to prevent it I cannot here omit observing one 
Thing, That this unnatural Sin has very much increased since Colher's Books 
were publish’d against the Stage There were no less than four Persons con- 
demned for it the last Sessions, and I am inform’d, that several more have been 
since apprehended for it The like of which was never heard of in (Ireal Bi Uaiit 
before. 

As for the Passion of Love, by which the Hearts of Men and Women arc 
sometimes mutually and violently inclined to each other, if the Passion is kept 
within the Bounds of Nature, if the Object and the Intention of it is lauful, 
or if ’tis punish’d when ’tis unlawful, I am of the Opinion, that it cannot have 
the least ill Consequence, ’tis certainly a Check upon wandring loose Desires 
it gives a very great and very harmless Pleasure, and has a direct Tendency 
to the keeping the two Sexes stedlast and firm to the natural Ijove of e.ich other 
For not only the Affections of the Men have wildly wander’d fiom Nature, 
as IS manifest to aU the World, but not a few of the Women too have endeavour’d 
to make themselves the Center of their own Happiness St. Paul is pleas’d to 
reprove this unnatural Affection of the Roman Dames in the fiist Chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans And Mr Law is desired to take Notice, that he lays 
those unnatural Desires not upon their going to Flays, but upon their Idolatry; 
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Verse 38, Profeestng themselves to be wise, they became Fools. Verse 83, And 
changed the Olory of the incorruptible Ood into an Image made like to corrupti- 
ble Man, and to Birds, and four-footed Beasts, and creeping Things. Verse 34, 
Wherefore Ood also gave them up to Uncleanness, to dishonour their own Bodies 
between themselves. Verse 86, WAo changed the Truth of Ood into a Lie, and 
worshipped and served the Creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever. Amen Verse 36, For this Cause Ood gave them up to vde Affections' 
For even their Women did change the natural Use into that which w agamst 
Nature. Verse 27, And likewise the Men, leaving the natural Use of the Women, 
burned in their own Lusts one toward another. Men with Men working thai 
which IS unseemly, and receiving in themselves that Recompence of their Errors 
which was meet. And Mr Law may be pleased to observe, that the Apostle here 
gives Tis another signal Proof, that he does not put Idolatry and going to Plays 
upon an equal Foot And here. Sir. I desire Leave to make another Bemark, 
and that is, That of all the Countrios of the Christian World, that Country has 
been, is, and is like to be, the most infamous for this execrable Vice, m which 
Idolatry has set up its Head Quarters 
Sir, You are very well acquainted with the exact Judgment of the late French 
Satyrist, who was an Honour to France That he was very far from heing a 
Friend to the Corruption of the Stage, will appear from the following Passage 
of the fourth Canto of his Art of Poetiy, where he is giving his Advice to the 
Poets who were his Cotemporaries 

Quc votri ami 0 I'oa moewrs peints daii tons t’O! ouvragcs 
N’offrant jamais d. voxa que de nobles Images 
Je ne puis eslimer ces dangereux Auteurs, 

Qui di I’honneuT en vers rnfames deserteurs, 

Trahissanl la vcrtu sur vn papier coupablc, 

Aux yeux de lews Lecteurs rendent le tnce asmable 

Tho’ 1 know very well, that no one understands this Author better than you 
do, yet as this Letter is to pass thro' your Hand to the Press, I desire Leave to 
translate the Passage, for the Benefit of those who ar- not used to French 


Let your Soul and your Manners, appearing »n ymr Woiks to your Rcadex , never 
offer any but noble Ideas oj you I can have no Eshem for those dangerous Authors, 
those infamous Deserters of Bonour m their Verses, who being Traylars to Virtue m their 
guilty Lines, render Vice lovely to the Eyes of those who peruse them 

And yet immediately after comes his Approbation of Love in Dramatick 
Poems 

}c tie SHIS pas pourlaut de ces Inslcs Espuls 
Qui boimwwanl I’Amour <6 lous cUaslis ecnls, 

D’un a nche omement veuient pnver la Scene 
Trmtent d'empmsonneurs Sf Rodrigue & Chimene 
L'omour le moms honnesle cxpnme chaitemenl, 

N’exatc point en now* de hanleux movement 
Dxdon a beau gemir & rn’eialer ses charmes, 

Je condamne sa faute, en partageant ses larmes 
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And yet, soys he, I am Ttone of those aplenetxek Sovls, who banuhmg Love from alt 
chaste Composures, endeavour to deprive the Stage of so nch an Omamentp The most 
dUumourdble Love, if 'its chastly expressed, excites no shameful Motion in vs In vain 
does Dido lament and groan, exposing all her Charms to me, I condemn her Conduct at 
the very Time that I partake of her Gnef 

I now return to the Charge of Hypocnay; for which there are very just 
Grounds of Suspicion from the Stile and Language of this Pamphlet. For is 
not this httle Treatise, which is pretended to be writ thro’ a Zeal for the Chris- 
tian Seligion, writ in downright Antichristian Language '> Is this Pamphlet 
wnt in the Language of Modesty, of Humihty, of Meekness ’’ Is it writ in the 
attractive Language of Charity ? On the contrary. Does not Mr Law seem to 
have taken all his Degrees at a certain University between the Bridge and the 
Tower ? And as the Disciples of our Saviour, from Dealers in Fisli became the 
Apostles of their Master, this false Apostle seems to set up for Water Doctor, 
and from a Priest to become a Dealer in Pish For he has not only the Tropes, 
and the Figures, and all the Bhetorical Flowers, but the very Tautologies of 
those obstreperous Dealers m quiet and mute Animals. For the foresaid ob- 
streperous Dealers, are not contented with calling Rogue, or Whore, or Bitch, 
or Viliam, once, they will repeat it fifty Times , and their Pellow-Collegiate 
who disputes with them, wiU return it fifty-fold 
I desire that you would give me leave to present you with some of Mr Law’s 
Rhetorical Flowers. 

At the Bottom of the second Page of his Pamphlet, he tells us. That there 
18 more to be said m Behalf of Popery than of going to Plays For that is 
plainly his Meanmg, tho’ he disguises it by the Terms that he uses And towards 
the Top of the third Page, he is no less positive, that God is less displeased 
with Popery than he is with gomg to Plays. It looks as if Mr Law would he 
very glad to exchange Plays for Popery 

In all the rest of the second Page, he puts them upon an equal Foot, and 
assures ns, that the Entertainment of the Stage is contrary to more Doctrines 
o£ Scripture than the Worship of Images 
What, tho’ we grant it. Intemperance m Eating, Drinking, and Venery, is 
contrary to more Doctrines of Scripture, than is either Murder, or High- 
Treason; and yet either Murder or Higb-Treason smgly, is ten Times a greater 
Sm than all the forementioned Three together. Sometimes he is makmg Idola- 
try, that 18 , Popery, less criminal than going to Plays Sometimes he is for 
makmg them equal, and endeavouring to revive the old stoical Opinion, Omnia 
peecata sunt eequaha. All Sins are equal A Paradox that would tend to make 
Christianily as ridiculous, as it help’d to do Pagan Stoicism. 

In the first Paragraph of the 4th Page. You go to hear Plays you say 

I tell you, says Mr. Law, you go to hear Ribaldry and Prophaness, that you 
entertain your Mind with extravagant Thoughts, wild Bant, blasphemous 
Speeches, wanton Amours, prophane Jests, and impure Passions [Ay, now the 
Language of tho College begins ] And a little lower. He who goes to a Play, 
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diverts hunself mth the Lewdness, Impudence, Prophaness, and impure Dis- 
courses of the Stage. And a little lower, in the eame Page, Thu is jdaMg the 
Case of the Stage, %t ts an Bntertamment that consists of lewd, impudent, pro- 
phane Discourses. And Pag. 7, It is an Entertainment made up of Lewdness, 
Prophaness, and all the extravagant Rani of dwordet^d Passions. At the Top 
of Page 8. he is endeavouring once more to make Popery less sinful than going 
to Plays; and by the same Piece of spiritual Sophistry, he confirms this religi- 
ous Ine; because, forsooth, the Stage, with its lewd prophane Discourses, of- 
fends against more Doctrines of plain Scripture than Popery : Which is prov- 
ing one gross Piece of Falshood, by another that is much greater. 

About the Middle of the same Page, he brings an Argument against the Stage 
from the Iniquity of the Players, against whom he inveighs with his usual 
Sophistry and Uncharitablenesa Which is full as wise and as just, as it would 
be to bring an Argument against the Church, from the Vices of some spintnal 
Comedians The Players are Hen and Women, says he, equally hold, mi all 
Instances of Prophaness, Passion, and Immodesty _ whose Business, Pag. 9, is 
prophane, widred, lewd, and immodest, and a litUe lower m the same Page, 
whose Employment ts less Christian than that of Robbers For he must lenow 
very little of the Nature of Religion, says Mr. Law, who can loch upon Lust, 
Prophaness, and disorder'd Passions, to be less contrary to Religion, than the 
taking Money from the right Owner Which is directly contrary to common 
Sense and to common Utility. 

Queis jmna mse ltr< placuU pceeata, loborani. 

Cum vinlum ad virum iit senrus morcsque repugnant 
Alqui- tjwa vfthlns putt props -maler Of oeqia Hor 

Page 10, He speaks of the Blasphemy, Prophaness, Lewdness, Immodesty, and 
wicked Rant of Plays And a little lower m the same Page, he mentions a Col- 
lection of all the wicled, prophane, blasphemous, lewd, impudent, detestable 
Things that are said in the Playhouse And Page 11, he speaks of the Enter- 
tainment of the Stage, as it consists of Love-Intnguss, blasphemous Passions, 
prophane Discourses, lewd Descriptions, filthy Jests, and dll the most extrava- 
gant Rant of wanton profligate Persons of both Sexes, heating and inflaming 
one another wUh all the Wanlonness of Address, the Immodesty of Motion, and 
the Lewdness of Thought, that Wtt can invent. 

And here I desire Leave to say a Word, by the way, in Defence of Players, 
whose Profession he very wisely, humanely, and Christianly, makes as unlaw- 
ful as that of Robbers Is he to be told at this Time of Day, that the Players 
say nothing of Themselves’’ They only speak what the Poet puts mto the 
Mouths of his universal allegorical Fantoms, wbidi Fantoms the Players repre- 
sent. Can this poor GentlemHn he so simple as to believe, that Reynard, Bruin, 
Isgnm, and Onmalltn, say really of themselves the Things that JEsop puts 
into their Mouths? The Players are only the Poet’s Instruments, by which he 
carries on his Action, and proves his Moral. If any Musician sings a treason- 
able Song, and plays to it at the same tune, he ought to suffer for his Crime, 
but would you indict the Piddle or the Flute upon which the Tune is play’d? 
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What Turn Mr. Law design’d to serve, bj being so profuse of so much fine 
Language he best can tell, tho’ we perhaps may guess. But he could never 
possibly think of making Poets, or Players, or Spectators, good Chnstians, by 
railing at them for an Hour together, and treating them worse than the great 
Archangel dared to treat the Devil, who durst not bring against him a railing 
Accusation, but only said. The Lord rebuke thee. If he design’d to convert 
People by such a Proceeding, he might as well pretend to begin a Friendship 
with another by abusing him, and throwmg Dirt at him 
But to make some Amends for treating his Fellow-Creatures with so much 
Antichr.stian Language, he uses the Devil with a great deal of Bespect and 
Civility For besides the gentle Terms m which he speaks of him , of his Honour, 
of his Glory, of his Joy, his Delight, his Pleasure, his peculiar Pleasure, as if 
Damnation were an honourable and a happy State, besides this, I say, he is 
pleased, out of his great Bounty, to settle upon him and his, to have and to 
hold for ever, the Freehold and Fee-Simple of all our Theatres. One may, with 
the same Assurance, affirm, says he, that the Playhouse, not only when some 
prophane Play is on the Stage, but in its daily common Entertainments, is as 
certainly the House of the Devil, as the Church is the House of God, Page 12 
And a little lower in tho same Page, The Manner and Matter of Stage-Enter- 
iainments, is as undeniable a Proof, and as obvious to common Sense, that the 
House belongs to the Devil, and u the Place of hu Honour, ai the Matter and 
Manner of Church-Service prove that the Place is appropriated to God 
Now my Ojiinion is, That if the Devil should once become the Head-Landlord 
of our Theatres, he would immediately turn them into so many Jacobite Con- 
lenticles For those are properly his Houses, those are properly his Temples 
For the Sins which the Theatres are accused by Mr Law of encouraging, are 
not the Devil’s Sins, but our own, the Sins of Men and Women The Devil 
neither drinks nor whores, nor games, nor rants, nor gormandizes But the 
Sins which are carried on in a Jacobite Conventicle, are the Devil’s own Sins , 
his two great original Sms, Lying and Bebellion. There all those false Doc- 
trines are earned on, of Hereditary Bight, Divine Bight, Indefeasible Bight, 
Absolute Power, Uncontroulable Power, Passive Obedience, Unconditional 
Obedience, Doctrines invented on purpose to make and flatter Tyrants, who 
are the Devil’s Viceroys For as good Kings are God’s Vicegerents, sure a 
Tyrant is Hell’s Viceroy The Place where the Pretender’s Cause is carried 
oil, 18 properly the Temple of the Devil, the original Pretender. 

When Mr. Law affirms. That the Playhouse is the Smk of Corruption and 
Debauchery, Page Ifi, and that this is not the State of it, thro’ any accidental 
Abuse, as any innocent or good Thing may be abused, but that Corruption and 
Debauchery are the truly natural and genuine Effects of the Stage Entertain- 
ments , 18 it possible that he can be so ignorant as he pretends to make himself ? 
Can he be ignorant, that by affirming this, he contradicts what has been the 
common Sense of Mankind for two thousand Fears, and that he contradicts 
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the Opinioue and the Judgments of the greatest, and wisest, and most Tirtuons 
Men, of the greatest, and wisest, and most virtnoins Rations, during that vast 
Space of Time^ If Corruption and Debauchery were the natural and genuine 
Effects of Theatrical Entertainments; would they have been encouraged by 
the great Legislators, the most learned Philosophers, and the wisest Eulers of 
the freest States in the World’ 

No Body knows better than Mr Law, that of all publick Diversions, the 
Drama is the most reasonable, manly, noble, and instructive Diversion, the 
excelling in which, shews the Excellence and the Strength of Genius of that 
particular Ration where it appears, and by that Means advances its Eeputa- 
lion with other Nations, and augments its Power, and that therefore Dra- 
matick Performances hai e been so cherished and esteemed by the wisest Eulers 
of the noblest Nations, that they hare been maintain’d by the publick Treasure , 
and the Magistrate has not thought it at all below him, to have the Eegttlation 
and the immediate Tnspi'efion of it Which is an undeniable Proof, that they 
did not at all mistrust that it was natural to those Entertainments to corrupt 
and debauch their People 

The Drama is in itself so excellent, and to excel in it requires so many great 
Qualities, that of all the Nations we hear of among the Ancients, but Two were 
capable of jiroper constant Theatrical Entertainments, and those Two were the 
wisest bruiest, and most intuous of all the Nations, so famous for their great 
Actions in War, and so illuhtnous for the Arts of Peace that to know what they 
were, 18 bctonip a princijial Part of the Learning of ns Modems, and ’tis at- 
couiitcd scandalous in a Gciitlciuan to be ignorant of what they said, and wrote, 
and did , and vot to know a hut their Tragick and Comiek Poets were, and what 
they wrote, is none of the meanest Branches of that very Learning 

What Opinion the (liecuins themselves had of their Drama, how far they 
believed their Tragitk Poets able to inspire their Countrymen with the Love 
of their Country, with the Love of Liberty, of "Virtue, and of true Glorj', and 
with a mngiiiinimous Contempt of Death for the publick Good, may be gathered 
Irom the iinaiiiiiious Consent of Greece, and particularly from the Honours 
done bv the Athenians to their Tragick Poets, who made them Governors of 
Provinces, Genenils of their Armies, and Guardians of the publick Liberty, 
For when the Athenians settled a greater Fund for the supporting the Mag- 
iiifieeiii'e of their Tragick Ecprescntations, than for the Maintenance of their 
Fleets and Armies, we may justly conclude that it was their Opinion, that their 
Tragick Poets, by constantly setting before them the Calamities of Tyrants, 
defended them fiom far moic dangerous Enemies than those which their Armies 
weie sent to encounter, and that was from their own aspiring Citisene As no 
People were ever more jealous of their Liberties than the A fkentans, none ever 
knew better that Corruption and Debauchery are inconsistent with Liberty, 
and therefoic it iievei ni the least enter’d into the Thoughts of that great 
People, that Corruption and Debiiuehery were the natural Effects of Dramatick 
Kiiteitaiiiiiieiits 
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Not can it be objected with any manner of Justice, that it was the I^uy of 
the Athenian Populace, running mad after their Pleasures, that made them so 
warmly espouse the Drama The greatest and the wisest Philosophers of that 
renown’d Bepublick declared most warmly and moat loudly for it Aristotle 
writ an admirable System of Buies for the composing Dramatick Poems, with 
that Bight Hand that has given us so many excellent Lessons of Morality. 
And Socrates, the wisest and the most virtuous of all the Philosophers, who 
made it the whole Busmess of his Life to instruct his Countrymen in moral 
Virtue, did not think it in the least below his Wisdom and his Virtue, to assist 
Ewiftdes in the writing his Tragedies. 

That the Romans did not jueld to the Greetans in the Esteem which they had 
for Dramatick Entertainments, and the Belief that they were capable of con- 
tributing to the Glory and the Felicity of a mighty State, and to tte Glory and 
Felicity of the Authors of them, we may gather from the Actions of their 
wisest Statesmen, their greatest Captains, and their severest Philosophers. 
Their greatest Captains and their wisest Statesmen not only encouraged Dra- 
matick Poems, but vouchsafed to write them themselves Sctpto, the wise, the 
virtuous Se%pto, writ Comedy with that conquering Hand that won the Empire 
of the World at Zama Augustus Cossar, as famous for the Arts of Peace as his 
Success in War, renown’d for the wholsomc Laws he enacted, and for his re- 
forming the Manners of the People, begun the Tragedy of Ajar, tho’ he could 
not finish it, but found it easier to make himself Emperor of the World, than 
a great Dramatick Poet. Cicero, the Champion of the Roman Liberties, in 
twenty Places of his Fhilosophick Treatises, quotes the Roman Tragick Poets. 
And Seneca, who thro’ the Opinion which Agnppma had of the Strictness and 
the Seventy of his Virtue, was intrusted with the Education of a Prince, upon 
whose Conduct the Happiness of Mankind depended , Seneca, who, by so many 
admirable Lessons of moral Virtue, has obliged all the Lovers of Wit and Virtue 
for ever, did not think writing Tragedy an Employment at all below him. 

Now, Sir, I appeal to you, whether it does not logically and necessarily fol- 
low, from what has been said, that either Mr Law must believe, that the Great 
Men among the ancient Grecians and Romans, their Captains, Statesmen, and 
Philosophers, wanted common Sense, or he cannot possibly believe, that Cor- 
ruption and Debauchery are the natural Effects of Tlieatrical Entertainments , 
and consequently must be guilty of very vile Hypocrisy 

There remains another strong Presumption of Hypocrisy against Mr Law 
For what is Mr Law ? And what are his two Predecessors, Coliter and Bedford, 
who attack’d the Stage before him Why, Jacobite Nonjuring Parsons all three 
of them, who have disown’d our Establish’d Church, and disown’d our Govern- 
ment. How come they to take up this great Concern for our Salvation m a 
Matter about which all our Pastors, who have the immediate Care of our Souls, 
are silent? Have they more Capacity to see the enormous Crimes of Theatres, 
and the pretended fatal Consequences of them, than so many great and good 
Men, who have been the exalted Lights of tlie Church since the Bestoration ? 
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No, all the World knows, that there is not the least Pretence lor it, nor the 
least Comparison. Have they more true Zeal and Concern for the Chlustian 
Beligion? No, that, as we observed above, is mconsistent with their Hanner 
of treating us. The Language of Bilhngagate can never be the Language of 
Charity, nor consequently of Christianity Truth has not the impetuous stormy 
Air which Mr. Law assumes, but comes in the soft and still Voice, like the God 
who inspires it, and Truth detests and abominates the Equivocating and Pre- 
varicating of Mr. Collier and Mr. Bedford 

But now let us consider the Time that these People have chose to exert their 
pretended Zeal It has been always when something has been about to be done, 
which it was thought might prove favourable to the Pietender. Mt Collier 
publish’d his Short View wlien Prance declar’d for tlie Chevalier, upon the 
Death of James II and his Dissuasive, upon the great Storm, when the great 
Devastation which that Huncaiie wrought, had amaz'd and astonish’d the Minds 
of Men, and made them obnoxious to melancholly and desponding Thoughts 
I formerly expos'd the egregious hypocritical Folly of making that Storm a 
Divine Judgment upon the Nation for the Enormities of our Theatres. Mr. 
Law has taken the Opportunity to attack the Stage, upon the great Prepara- 
tions which he heard were making abroad, and which the Jacobites flatter’d 
themselves were design’d in their Favour As for Mr. Bedford’s Serious Remon- 
strance, tho’ I know nothing of the Time of publishing it, yet I dare to lay Odds 
it was either upon the Duke D’ Aumoni’s being at Somerset-Rouse, or upon 
the late Hebellion. Now all these Attacks upon the Stage have been Attacks 
upon the Government, and those three worthy Persons seem to me to have been 
at the Beck of some certain .Superiors, and always ready at their Command to 
divert the People of Great Britain from their real Danger, by giving them 
Alarms in a wrong Place 
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REMARKS ON MR. POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK. IN SEV- 
ERAL LETTERS TO A FRIEND. WITH A PREFACE, 
OCCASION’D BY THE LATE TREATISE ON THE PRO- 
FUND, AND THE DUNCIAD 

1714-1728 , 1728 
PEEPACE 

I T was towards the latter Biid of the Reigii of Queen Anne that 1 wrote 
Ecmarks upon the first hundred Innes of the late Tianslation of Homer, 
upon the Wxndsor Foiesf, upon the Rape of the Lock, and upon the in- 
famous Temple of Fame, provok’d and urg’d to it by the Polly, the Pi ide. and 

the Petnlancy of that little Gentleman A P E , Qualities which at that 

Tune made me foresee and foretell, that there was no Person whatever whom 
he apprehended to he above him, whether by Station, Power, or Merit, hut he 
would come impudeutlv one Gay to fly in his Fate, if timelv Care weri‘ not 
taken to chastise and correct his soaring Insolence 

It was in the Beginning of the Reign of the late Kino that 1 order’d three 
of the fore-mention’d Treatises to be publish’d, lue Remarks on the TranshiUon 
of Homer, on Windsor Forest, and on the Temple of Fame, whiili w.is done 
with a Design to hold a faithful Glass to this little Geiitlemaii, and to cure him 
of his vain and his wretched Conceitedness, by giving him a View of Ins Ignor- 
ance, his Folly, and his natural Impotence, the midoubted Causes of so many 
Errors and so many Imperfections 

But at the same Time that I order’d three of them to be piibliili’d, I took 
care to keep back the ensuing Treatise purposely in Teriorem , whicli had so 
good an Effect, that he endeavour’d for a time to counterfeit Humility and a 
sincere Repentance And about that Time I receiv’d a Letter from him, which 
I have still by me, in which he acknowledg’d his Offences past, and express’d 
an hypocritical Sorrow for them 

But no sooner did he beliei'c that Time had caus’d these Things to be forgot, 
than he relaps’d into ten times the Polly and the Madness that ever he had 
shewn before He not only attack’d several Persons of far greater Merit than 
himself, but, like a mad Indian that luns a muik, struck at every Thing that 
tame in his Way, without Distinction of Friend or Foe, Acquaintance or 
Stranger, Merit oi Unworthiness, Wisdom or Folly, Vice or Virtue, like a 
blind Beetle, that in its blundering Flight bruises itself against every Object 
it meets, and does not fail to knock itself down by the impotent Blows which it 
gives to others. 

He has not only struck at very different Persons, without any manner of 
Distinction, but has thrown his rhetorical Flowers, of Pool, Dunce, Blockhead, 
Scoundrel, promiscuously at them aU, as if he wisely thought, that he was 
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the only foul-mouth’d Fellow in England, or had so much of the Fool, Block- 
head, Dunce, Scoundrel within him, that they have the same Effect on his 
Mind that Jaundice would have upon his Eyes, and make every Thing without 
him be to him in Appearance, what in Reality is within him 

Nothing IB more easv than to give foul Language, which a Pool is more 
capable of giving to a wise Man, than a wise Man to a Fool , because nothing 
incapacitates a Man so much for it as good Sense, good Nature, good Breeding, 
and common Discretion, and nothing qualifies a Man more for it, than his 
being a Clown, a Fool, a Barbarian, and a Brute The calling a Man Fool, 
Dunce, Blockhead, Stoiindrel, if it does not find him so, it does by no means 
make him so But if it does not find him so, it gives him who calls him so, an 
unquestionable Title to those Terms himsell As this is the Language of the 
Rabble of Mankind, the more any one brings himself to use it, the more he sets 
himself n])Oii an infamous Level with the Scum and Off-scourmg of Things 
Before 1 take niy leaie of this Subject, I cannot help reminding this little 
Gentleman, en passant, that tho’ hia Adversaries wcic as many Fools, Block- 
heads Dunces as lie is jileas’d, in Honour to them to call them, yet is he 
most unjust, and most ungrateful, to reflect upon any Persons for their Want 
of C'apacitj since ’tis to People who want Understanding that he owes most 
of his little Fortune and all hi« little Reputation For I will venture to affirm, 

that Mr A P E lias no .\dmirers among those who have Capacity to dis- 

lern to distinguish, and judge, and I will venture to foretell, that Time will 
make this Affirmation good 

Not but that T am oblig'd in Justice to own, tliat there are several Persons 
of lerv great Meiit who suliscrib’d to his Translation of Homei , but then thev 
weie Persons most of them iilio W'erc induc’d to expect a very different Per- 
formance to what tlie\ found And some were importun’d and teas’d into 
th.it Sulisi rijitioii, some Here dr.iwii in hv tlieir Conijdaisancp to their Friends, 
and otheis saci ifit’d their .liidgraent to their Interest 

Tho calling a Man of the liest Understanding Fool, Dunce, Blockhead, is the 
easiest Thing in the Boild (as we olisen'd above) to liim «’ho is really all 
this liiinself Rut for siu li a one to prove what he s.'vs, is absolutelv impossible 
Therefore in the Rcm.irks Hlioveuieiition'd ui»oii the Translation of Homer, upon 
Wtndsor-Forest, upon the Temple of Fame, 1 have given none of these 
Appellations to the little fiiietious Gentleman at whom those Pieces weie 
levelled, but then J have piov'd in them by convincing Reason and by un- 
deniable Fail, that lie Ini' a gieater Right to the Possession and Property of 
them than anv other Person in Great Bnlma whatever I have shewn that 
lie was equallv a Straiigei to the Character, tlio I.anguage, and the Meaning 
of Hornet , that uolliiug qualitv’d him to enter the Lists against Sir John 
Denham, but Inipudeiue and Stupidity, and that the Temple of Fame, will, 

as long as ’tis renieniber'd, be to A, P E the Temple of Infamy 

I propose to do the same Thing m the subsequent Remarks. I shall call 
him neither Fool nor Duiue nor Blockhead, but T shall prove that he is all 
these in u most egregious manner Tis justly observ’d by the Duke of 
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Rochfoucault, ‘That a Man may be a very great Fool notwithstanding hia 
‘ ; but that he never can be so if he has Judgment . For Imagination is 

‘ common to Man with Beasts, but he enjoys Reaeon and Judgment in common 
‘ with Gk)d and Angels.’ The impartial Header, who knows the Rape of the Loch, 
and who will read the following Remarhe, will be able to determme whether 

A. P E has shewn one Dram of Judgment, either in the Choice of this 

trifling Subject, or of his more senseless Machinery, or in the Manners and 
Behaviour of his fine Ladi’, who is so very rampant, and so very a Termagant, 
that a Lady in the llundreds of Drury would be severely chastis’d, if she had 
the Impudence in some Company to mutate her in some of her Actions The 
impartial Reader is to determine whether the Sentiments are not often exceed- 
ing poor, and mean, and sometimes ndicnlous, and whether the Diction is 
not often impure and ungrammatical 

But if the Author has not shewn one Dram of Judgment m the Piece that 
has been so much applauded by Headers more light than the Subject, what 
shall we say of the insipid Profundi What shall we say of the fulsome Dunctad^ 
Were they not writ m perfect Spight to good Sense, to Decency, to Justice, to 
Gratitude, to Friendship, to Modesty^ And can such a Creature as this he 
deserving of the noble Name of a POET, the Name and the Function which 
he has so much blasphem’d ’ Nay, can he deserve even the Name of a Versifyer 
whose Ear is as injudicious and undistinguishing as the rest of his Head '' 
The Commendation which Tasso so justly and so judiciously gives to Lucretius, 
IS, Nobilisstmo Vernficatore, a most noble Versifyer For Lucretius knew all 
the Variety, the Force, and the Power of Numbers, so that Ins Harmony in 
some Parts of him has never been surpass’d, not even by Virgd himself. But 

A. P E has none of these distinguishing Talents, nor Variety, nor Force, 

nor Power of Numbers, but an eternal Monotony His Pegasus is notliing but a 
batter’d Kentish .Jade, that neither ambles, nor paces, nor trots, nor runs, but 
IS always upon the Canterbury , and as he never mends, never slackens hia Pace, 
but when he stumbles or falls So that having neither Judgment nor Numbers, 
he IS neither Poet nor Versifyer, but only an eternal Rhimer, a little conceited 
incorrigible Cieature, that like the Frog in the Fable, swells and is angry 
because he is not allow’d to be as great as the Ox 

But if Judgment, Reason, and Numbers are wanting to his liliimes, if wc 
take a View of hia prosaick Hliapsodies, ’tis there a thousand times worse Not 
only Judgment and Reason are wanting there, but Veracity, Integrity, Honour, 

and Faith are wanting A P E sets up for a Knight of the Post, a frank 

AlBdavit-Mnn of Parnassus, falsifies Matter of Fact at Pleasure, and invents 
the basest Calumnies, to expose Men of Sense to Fools In the Height of his 
Professions of Friendship for Mr Addison, he could not bear the Success of 
Cato, but jirevaila upon R L to engage me to write and publish Remarks upon 

that Tragedy Whii h after I had done, A. P E, the better to conceal himself 

from Mr. Addison and his Friends, writes and publishes a scandalous Pamphlet, 
equally foolish and villainous, in which he pretends that 1 was in the Hands 
of a Quack who cures mad Men. So weak is the Capacity of this little Gentle- 
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man, that he did not know that he had done an odious Thing ; an Action detested 
even by those whom he fondly design’d to oblige by it. For Mr. Addtson was 
so far from approving of it, that he engag’d Sir Richard Steele to write to me, 
and to assure me that he knew nothmg of that Pamphlet till he saw it in Print, 
that he was very sorry to see it, and that whenever he should think fit to answer 
my Bemarke on his Tragedy, he would do it in a maimer to which 1 should 
have no just Exception Thus Mr Addison acted like a Man of Honour, and 
like one who foresaw what he himself had to expect from a Wretch who was 
capable of so much Baseness What he foresaw and expected happen’d* 
A. P R libell’d him in Manuscript while he liv’d, and in Print after he died. 

’Tis a sure Sign that we live m a poor, undiscerning, degenerate World, 
when one who has writ and acted as this little Gentleman has done, has been 
able to delude it so long But as he got such Favours by ungenerous Arts, he 
has work’d himself out of it, by his Weakness and his Baseness, by which he 
has made, by a modest Computation, a Hundred Thousand Enemies, and rais’d 
Indignation and Disdain in the Breast of every generous and sensible Reader. 
He has not only attai k'd such Numbers of People at one Time as no one before 
him ever did in anv Nation or any Age, but has grosly abus’d several very 
ingenious Men , and some of them for no other Reason hut because they had 
shewn an Understanding, and Discernment, and a Sagacity greatly superior 
to hia own. Among whom I am oblig’d, in Justice, to name Mr Theobald, 
who by delivering Shalespear from the Injuries of Time, and of lasy, or ignor- 
ant and stupid Editors, has oblig’d all who are concern’d for the Reputation of 
so great a Genius, or for the Honour of Great Britain. 

It was for no other Reason that he has libell’d Mr Theobald, Mr. Phillips, 
and several others, than that they have surpass'd him He has been so far 
from making that Distinction which he ought to have done, that his Malice 
has been levell’d most at those who have most Merit, which is a certain Proof, 
that this little envious Creature knows nothing of the Nature of Satire, which 
can never exwt where the Censures are not just. In that case the Versifyer, 
instead of a Satirist, is a Lampooner, an infamous Libeller. None of the antient 
Satirists, neither Horace, nor Perstus, nor Juvenal, ever attack’d Meiit* And 
Boileau declares, ‘ That Merit is always precious to him , and that he has a 
‘ greater Esteem for Palru in the midst of Indigence, than for one who has 
' amass’d the greatest Treasure bv base and unjustifiable Means.’ He did not 
only say this, but shew’d, bj a very generous Action, that it was his real Senti- 
ment. Patru had a very noble Library, consisting of a great Number of Volumes, 
and all of them very well chosen. He was reduc’d by his Circumstances to part 
with tliia Library, in order to satisfy his Creditors Boileau hearing of this, 
came and paid doun the full Price for it, and never lemov’d a Volume, but 
gave Palm the Enjoyment of the whole duiing the Remainder of his Life 

But the little Gentleman, who wrote the Dunciad and the Profund, does 
not only, with infinite Baseness, reproach Authors with Poverty, who have 
deserv’d a thousand times better both of their Country and the Commonwealth 
of Learning, to both which he is an open and a mortal Enemy, but he has 
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the Impudence to infer their Want of Merit from their Want of Fortune. At 
this rate, Spencer, the renowned Lord Bacon, Butler, and Otway were Dunces, 

and A P E, and Ned Howard, and two or three rich and noble Lords, are 

Poets and great Wits At this rate Horace too was a Dunce, because he was not 
only poor, before Augustus and his first Minister cast a favourable Bye upon 
him, but his Poverty made him a Poet Such is the Account that he gives of 
himself in the second Epistle of Book II. 

Quern dtmts^e Phthppt 
Decisis humilem penms, vnopimque •palerm 
El Ians & fundt, paupertas tmpuht audax, 

111 versus facerem 

If Horace was poor, Virgil was not rich, before the same magnanimous Prince, 
and his wise and discerning Minister, took him into their Protection Y^et he 
was so fur from contemning Poverty, that he rather had a Contempt for Biches 
Witness what he makes Ei ander say to JEneas, in the 8th Mneid, when he intro- 
duces him into the homely Palace where Hercules had lain before 

Vl venlum ad sedrs, kcec, inqmt, hmina victor 
Aleides subut, ha.c lUum regia cipil 
Aude, Kospis, conUmucre opes, Sf te quoque dtgnum 
Finge Deo, rtbusque vr in non asper egents 

And in his Praise of a Country-Life, at the latter End of the second Georgic, 
he seems to make Poverty the Foundation of the Roman Greatness 

Agncala incurve terrain dimovit aratro, 

Htnc anm labor, hinc patnam, parvosqnr nepoirs 
Siislinet, htnc arminta bourn, menlosque juvencos 

Now what follows a little after this ? 

Hanc ohm vcterci vtlam cohere Sabtm, 

Jlanc Remus <3 jrali r, me Jorlts Elrwna crrvit, 

Scihccl & rerum facta est pulcbemma Roma 

Which his Friend Horace seems to have done befoie him, in the Ode to 
Augustus, Lib I 

Rcguhm & Scauros, animceque magiioe 
Prodigum Paulhm, superante poena, 

Dicam 13 insigm referam Camoena, 

Fabnciumque 

Hunc Si incomplis Cwnum capilhs 
Utilem bello tuhl, S3 Camtllvm 
ScBva paupertas, & amlus apto 
Cum cure fundus 

This I Will venture to say, that there never was a great Poet in the World 
but he had a Contempt for Biches Of which Opinion likewise is Horace . 

— — Fatu) avarus 

N on temcrc est animus, versus amat, hoc studel unum 
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And there never was a little Poetaster, but he lov’d them, valu’d himself upon 
the Possession of them, and did base 'Things to acquire and to augment them 
Nothing can shew any one more weak or more base, than to prefer Fortune 
to Merit, or vainly and vilely to endeavour to extol Fortune and to decry Merit. 
God has given extraordinary Merit to few, but he has subjected all to the 
Ticissitudes of human Affairs, as well as to Diseases and Death The greatest 
and most powerful of Monarchs are not exempted from the Power of Fortune, 
that IS, from the unchangeable and irresistible Decrees of Providence* Nay, 
the greater and more powerful any one is, the more deplorable Misfortunes is 
he subjected to And therefore the Calamities of the Great generally supply the 
fittest Subjects for so noble a Poem as Tragedy. 

Considering the Vicissitude of human Affairs, Men of the greatest Fortune 
and Power ought not to \alue them'elves upon either But for this little 
Gentleman to strut and lie conceited npon his having a Hundred a Year, to 
pretend to look down upon those whom he never had Capacity to look up to , 
to call their good Sense and their PeaBoning Bailing, because neither of them 
are his Talent , to sav he will answer what they urge against him when he is 
as much in Debt as they are, at the same time that he owes his little Substance 
to a vile Translation of a poor but excellent Poet, who if he was not tn Debt, it 
was because no Body would trust him To do all this, entertains the Publick 
with the most ridiculous Faroe in the World Notwithstanding this, as long as 
he writes so seaudalouslj as he has lately done, in so degenerate an Age he 
will not be without Headers For all Fools are fond of Bcandal, because all 
Fools are Levellers But for the same Reasons that he has their Approbation, 
he IS contemn’d bv ^lon of sound TJnderetanding 

And now I appeal to eicri impartial sensible Reader, who shall have read 
this, and the following Remarks, and who has formerly read those upon Homer, 
II indsor-Forest , and the Temple of Fame, if I have not prov’d, both by con- 
vincing Reason and by undeniable Fact, That A P E has himself a just 

and indefeasible Right to all those noble Appellations and Titles, which he 
so foolishly, and so wrongfully to himself ind Company, squanders away 
upon others 


REMAEKS ON the Rape of the Lock. 


LETTER I. 

SIR, 

1 SHALL now', according to my Promise, send you some Obsenaltons upon 
the Rape of the Loci, which is one of the last Imitations of the little mimick- 
ing Bard, and one of the most impertinent, to so high a Degree imjiertment, 
that I am afraid of being accus’d of writing a Satire upon Nothing, as my 
Lord Rochester wrote a Patiegynck, 
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The Faults of this ridiculous Poem begin at the Title-Page. 1 will not 
insist upon the fantastical Composition of the Word Heroi-Comicai’, but 1 
desire Leare to dwell a little upon the Thing. What can this Author mean by 
creating in his Beaders an Expectation of Pleasantry, when there is not so 
much as one Jest in his Book ? Of all Blockheads he is the most emphatically 
Dull, who, to an insipid tedious Tale, prefixes this impertinent Prelude, Now, 
OerMemen, expect a very good Jesti Now, my Masters, prepare to laugh > 
Instead of Herov-Comxeal, it should have been Herov-Tragtcal, since it seems 
there was a Necessity for a fantastical Word For there is a great deal of 
Tragedy in this Poem, but not one Jot of Comedy But at the same Time there 
IS nothing so Tragical in it, as what the Author designs for Comedy For 
whenever he aims at a Jest, ’tis such sad deplorable Stuff, that he never fails 
to move Compassion by it 

But now. Sir, to pass from the Title-Page to the Ded/ication , he need not 
have been at the Trouble of acquaintmg his fair Patroness, that he publish’d 
what he calls his Poem, before he had thought of what he calls his Machinery 
For the Book would have told her that, without the Epistle For what he 
calls his Machinery has no Manner of Influence upon what he calls his Poem, 
not in the least promoting, or preventing, or retarding the Action of it, as we 
shall shew more plainly when we come to treat of the Machines He has taken 
his Machines, he tells us, from the Rosycructans, and ’tis with them, he tells 
his fair Patroness, that he must bring her acquainted And how bring her 
acquainted ’ Why, he must tell her what the Count de Oabalis says of them, 
who has given, it seems, the best Account that he knows of them If he had 
not too much Pride, the natural necessary Consequence of his Capacity, to be 
instructed, (for my Lord Roscomon is certainly in the Bight, when he tells 
us, that 

Pnde, of aU others, the most dang’rous Fault, 

Proceeds from Want of Sense, or Want of Thought ) 

I would direct him to a better Account of them, which is to be found in a 
Writer of our own, who is inflnitely a better Judge both of Persons and Thmgs, 
than the fantastick Count de Oabalis and That is the most ingenious and 
most judicious Author of Hudibras, who has given this short Account of the 
Rosycrucians, in his Comment upon two Lines which are to be found in the 
Character of Balpho, the facetious Squire of Hudibras, Canto I Part i and 
which two I have chosen for the Motto to these Letters. 

In Rosycrurian Lore as teamed 
As he that vere Adcptua earned 

The short Comment upon which is this 

The Fraternity of the Bosycrucians is very like the Sect of the antient 
Gnostici, who called themselves so from the excellent Learning they pretended 
to, although they were really the most ridiculous Sots of all Mankind. 
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And then upon the Words Vere Adepiue, says he, 

Ver4 Adeptns ts one who has commenc’d in their Phanatich Extravagance. 

Thus, if we will believe Butler, who, as we said below, is an admirable Judge 
both of Books and of Mankind, this judicious Author of the Rape has taken 
what he calls his Machinery, from the Phanatxck Extravagance of the most 
ridiculous of all modern Sots, as their Predecessors the Onostvci were the most 
contemptible ones of all the Antient, a Sect that is as becoming of this merry 
httle Gentleman, as it nas of the facetious Squire of Hudibras And now tell 
me in good Earnest, Sir, is not the Fair Lady infinitely oblig’d to him for her 
new Acquaintance ’’ an Acquaintance very unbecoming Her, tho’ very becoming 
of Him 

Thus, Sir, have I done with the Title-Page and the Eptstle I shall proceed 
to Morrow upon the Body of the Book In tho mean time I will assure you 
for your Comfort, that you shall never have a Liettcr of above a Sheet of Paper 
at a Time upon this impertinent Subject I am. Sir 

Your most Humble and 
Faiihfu' Servant, 

John Dennis. 


LETTER II 

SIB, May 3 1714. 

1 HOPE mine of the first of this Month came to your Hands, which contain’d 
some Reflections upon the Dedication and Title-Page of the Rape of the 
Lock , which latter creates an Expectation of Pleasantry in us, when there is not 
bO much as one Jeil in the Book 

Qiwiito rerliue hic out ml moblur tneplif 

How much more judicioubly docs Botleau appear in the Title-Page of his 
Lutnn^ In a bottisii Emulation of which, this and several late fantasiick 
Poems appear both to vou and me to have been writ. Boileau calls his Latrin 
an Heroich Poem, and he is so far from raising an Expectation of Laughter, 
either in the Title, or in the Beginning of the Poem, that he tells Monsieur 
de Lamoignon, to whom he addresses it. that ’tis a grate Subject, and must be 
read with a grave Countenance 

Garde lay de me en cc grave sajet 

Lutrin, Chant I 

Butler modestly calls his Poem, by the Name of his Hero, Hudibras, and 
without endeavouring to prepossess his Reader, leaves the Poem itself to work 
its natural Effect upon him. 

But now Sir, since I have said that the Rape of the Lock seems to be writ 
m Imitation of Vhe Mnn, (I mean so far in Imitation, that the Author had 
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a Miud to get Heputatioii by writing a great many Versea upon an inconsiderable 
Subject, as Botleau appears to have done before him,) I believe it will not be 
disagreeable to you, if I shew the Difference between the Luinn and this 
fantastick Poem 

The Rape of the Loch is a very empty Tnfle, without any Solidity or sensible 
Meaning, whereas the Lutnn is only a Tnfle in Appearance, but under that 
Appearance carries a very grave and very important Instruction For if that 
Poem were only what it appears to be, Bodeau would run counter to the fam’d 
Ride which he has prescrib’d to others 

Auteurs, pretes I’oretUc a mes instructions, 

Voules vous faire aimer vos nchet fictions f 
Quen sfauantes Itfons votre muse fertile, 

Pnrtoui joigne nu plaisant le solide Bt I’utilef 
lln lecteur sage fiat un vain amusement, 

Et veut mettre d jirofil son divertissement 

And which Iloiiire has given before him 

Centurue seniorum agitant cxpcrlta fiugis 
Celsi preeiereunt austera poemtUn Ramnes 
Omne tulit punctum qiu mtscnil utile dula, 

Lictorem delectando, panleiqw monendo 

And the Rule which my Lord Roscomon has given for Translaiwus, is eertamly 
more strong for Onginals 

Take then a Subjett jirojur to txpound. 

But moral, great, and uoilh a Poi I s Voici , 

For Men of Sense despise a trivial Choice, 

And such Applause it must expect to meet, 

As would somi Painter busy’d m a Stmt 
To copy Bulls, and Btais, and tiny Sign, 

That calls the staring Sols to nady H'liie 

Now Since ’tis impossible that so judicious an Author as Boileuu should run 
counter to his own, and to the Instructions oi his Master IJoinre, the Lutnn 
at tlie Bottom cannot be an empty Tnfle "I'ls indeed a noble and important 
satirical Poem, upon the Luxury, the Pride, the Divisions, and Animosities of 
the Popish Clergy ’Tis true indeed the admirable Address of the Poet has 
made it in Appearance a Tnfle, ioi otherwise it would not have been suffer’d in 
a bigotted Popish Country. But yet Boileau m some Places seems to have given 
broad Hints at what was his real Meaning, as in the follow iiig Passage. 

La Decsse vn entrant, qui toil la nappr mtse. 

Admire un « bel ordtr, Sf rieonnott liglisi 

laitnn Ch.tnl I 

And this other Passage is still more bold 

Pour soulemr tes droits, qua le eirl autonse, 

Abime tout plutbl, c’esl I’lspnt di Vegltse 

Lutnn, Chant I 
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As the Rape of the Lock is aii empty Tnfle, it can have no Fable nor any 
Moral, whereas the Lutrin has both Fable and Moral ’Tib true, indeed, the 
Allegory under which that Moral is conceal’d, is not so perspicuous as BoHeau 
would have made it, if it had not been for the Apprehension of provoking the 
Clergy. But, on the other Side, ’tis not so obscure, but that a penetrating 
Reader may see through it The Moral is, That when Christians, and especudly 
the Clergy, run into great Heats about religious Trifles, their Animosity pro- 
ceeds from the Want of that Religion lehuA is the Pretence of their Quarrel. 
The Fable is this , ‘ Two Persons being deserted by true Piety, are embroil’d 
‘ about a religious Trifle, to the Perplexity and Confusion of them and theirs 
‘ Upon the Return of Piety, they agree to set aside the Trille about which they 
‘differ’d, and are reconcil’d, to the Quiet and Satisfaction both of themselves 
‘ and their Partirans ’ 

If you will be pleased to compare the Beginning of the Sixth Canto with the 
rest of the Poem, you will easily see that this Account which I have given of the 
Lutrin IS not without Foundation But you know very well. Sir, that there 
IS not the least Shadow of a Moral or Fable in the Rape 

As nothing could be more ridiculous than the writing a full, an exact, and a 
regular Criticism upon so empty a Business as this trifling Poem , I will say 
but a Word or two eoiiceriiing the Incidents, and so have done with what relates 
immediately to the Design The Intention of the Author in writing this Poem, 
as we find in the Title-Page, is to raise the Mirth of the Reader, and we find 
by the Effects which Iludibras and the Lutnn produce m us, that Butler and 
Bodeau wrote with the same Intention Now you know very well. Sir, that in a 
Poem which is built upon an Action, Mirth is chiefly to be rais’d by the 
Incidenls For Laughter in Comedy is chiefly to be excited, like Terror and 
Compassion in Tragedy, bv Surprize, when Things spring from one another 
against our Expectation. Now whereas there are several ridiculous Incidents in 
the lyatrin, as. The Owl in the Pulpit frighting the nocturnal Champions, The 
Prelate’s giving lus Benediction to his Adversary, hy way of Revenge and 
Insult , The Battle in the Bookseller’s Shop, tfc And whereas there are a 
thousand such in Hudibras, There is not so much as one, nor the Shadotv of 
one in the Rape of the Lock Unless the Author's Friends will object here. 
That lus perpetual Gravity, after the Promise of his Title, makes the whole 
Poem one continued Jest 

I am Tout 's, &e 


LETTER in 

gjg May 8 1714. 

I Co’mE now to the Characters and the Machines. The Characters in the 
iMtnn are well mark'd. They are the true Resemblances of Men, of active 
Men, who pursue earnestly what they are about. But there is no such Thing 
as a Character in the Rape of the Lock Belinda, who “PP^ars most m it is a 
Chimera and no+ a Character She is represented by the Author perfectly 
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beautifiil and well-bred, modest and wtuous. Let na now see how he snstains 
thaiip Qualities in her, and then we shall discover what Taste he has of Nature 
and of Decorum 

First then he represents her perfectly beautiful • 

Sol thro’ while Cwrtaina did hu Beams display. 

And op’d those Eyes which brighter shone than they 

And thus in the next Page the Sylphs accost her 

Fairest of Mortals, thou distinguish’d Care 
0} thousand bright Inhabitants oj Air 

And yet in the latter End of this very Canto he makes her owe the greater 
Part of her Beauty to her Toilette 

Vnnumber'd Treasures ope at once, and here 
The various Offerings of the World appear. 

From each she mcely culls with curious Tod, 

And decks the Goddess with the ghtt’nng Spoil, 

This Casket India’a glowing Gems unlocks. 

And all Anibiu breathes from yonder Box 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its Arms, 

The Fair each Moment rises in her Charms, 

Repairs her Srmles, awakens every Grace, 

And calls forth all the Wonders of her Face, 

Sees by Degrees a purer Blush arise. 

And keener Lightnings guickrn in her Eyes 

Nay, the very favourite Lock, which is made the Subject for so many Verses, 
IS not shewn so desirable for its native Beauty, as for the constant Artihce 
employ’d about it. Witness what Thalestns says to Belinda just after she 
had lost it 

Was it for this you took such corulant Care 
The Bodkin, Conib, and Essence to prepare f 
For this your Locks in Paper Durance bound. 

For this with torturing Irons wreath’d aroundT 
For this with Fillets strain’d your tender Head, 

And bravely bore the double Loads of Leadt 

Such Artifice must deface the Lustre of Locks which were naturally lovely, 
and the Toilette must of Necessity detract from perfect Beauty The Toilette 
indeed may add to some who are call’d Beauties, or to some who would be 
thought such. A decay’d superannuated Beauty may receive Advantage from 
her Toilette, may me in her Charms, and by the Help of Spanish Red, a purer 
Blush may arise. But her counterfeit Charms can please none who have a 
Taste of Nature, according to that of Tibullus 

Heu sero revocatur amoi, serdque juventa. 

Cum vetus infecit cana senecta caput 

Turn studium forma? est, coma turn mutatur ut annos 

Dissimulet, nrtdis cortice ttneta nucis 
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But for her who has Youth and Beauty, 

IVa placet qoamvts, tncuUo venent ore, 

Nec wtidum tarda compeent arte caput 

Such a one wants neither Flounce nor Furbelow, nor torturmg Irons, nor 
Paper Durance When God and Nature design a Pace to please, the Fair- 
one, on whom they bestow it, can never add to Workmanship Divine. She 
may spoil it indeed by Industry, but can never improve it They, who made 
it, alone know the certain Ways of going to the Heart of Man, and alone can 
give it those resistless inimitable Graces which Industry does but spoil, and 
which Artifice does but hide 

Horace was as fond of his Mistress's Hair as any modern Lover can be* 
Witness what he sais to Maicenas in the twelfth Ode of the second Book; 

Num tu, qiur lenttU dives Achcemenes, 

Aut ptnguta Phrygia Mygdomas opes 
Permutare veils ertne LicymnuB, 

Plenas out Arabum Domost 

And yet as he and the rest of the antient Poets had an admirable Taste of 
Nature, they had quite another Taste of Beauty than what this Author 
discovers , and beliei 'd that the brightest Ornament, either of the Hair or Face, 
was Simplicity and n becoming Negligence. 

Cat flavartt rcligas comam 
Simplex mutidtlast 

Sa\s Horace to Pyrrha, Ode V Lib 1 
And in the eleventh Ode of Lib 2 

Qms Devium scorlum ehctel dome 
Lydent £burna dw age cum lyra 
Maturrt, tn eomptum Lacence 
More comom reUgata nodum 

Terence, who eterj where so exactly mutates Nature, takes a quite different 
Course from this Author to shew a touching Beauty The Passage is in the 
first Act of his Phonaw 

Virgo pulckra' & quo maga dtceres, 

Nil adcrat adjumenti ad pulchntudmem 
CapiUws passus, nudus pes, ipsa homda 
Lacrymcp, vcslitus turpis, lU m vis born 
In ipsa incsset jormc, heec jormam extingucrent 

Here was no Care, neither of lliur, nor Pace, nor Shape, and yet how much 
more pbermin g does this Terenhan Virgin appear, ev’n in Rags and Misery, 
than Belinda docs at her Toilette” I mean to those who have a Taste of 
Nature. For she, who ev’n in tins miserable Plight mov’d all Beholders with 
Pleasure, and Antipho with Love, what might she not justly be suppos’d to 
do, adorn’d with a cleanly Negligence and Simplicity” I say, adorn’d with 
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them , for it may truly be said of every accomplish’d Beauty, what Tasso says 
of one of his 

Di nalura, d' amor, del etelo amici, 

Le neghgente eue sons artifici 

And our Ladies who spend so much Time at their Toilettes would do well 
to consider, that, after all the Pains which they take in adorning themselves, 
they who are most charm’d with their Persons, endeavour to retrieve their 
natural Beauty in Imagination at least, by divesting them of their borrow’d 
Ornaments, and eloathing them in the Simplicity of the rural Habit, when 
in then Sonnets they transform them to Shepherdesses 

But the Author has not only shewn Belinda an accomplish’d Beauty, he 
represents her likewise a due, modest, weU-hred Lady 


Favours to none, to all she Smiles extends 

Canto II 


And a little below. 


With grareful Ease and Sweetness, void of Pride 

And yet in the very next Canto she appears an arrant Bamp and a Tomrigg, 

The Nymph exulting fills until Shouts the Sky, 

The Walls, the Woods, and long Canals reply 

Must not this be the legitimate Offspring of Stentor, to make such a Noise 
as that'’ The Nymph was within Doors, and she must set up her Throat at a 
hellish Bate, to make the Woods (where, bv the by, there are none) and the 
Canals reply to it Let us turn to the hfth Canto, and we shall sec her there 
as loud with Anger, as she is now with Jov 

Restore the Lock, sht rru-s, and all around 
Restore the Loik tiu vaiUted Roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a Strain 

Roar'd for the Randkerchvf that caus’d his Pain 

Well, but his Friends will objei-t here, that this is an Hyperhule , and 
an Hyperbole is design’d to carry us betoiid the Truth, only that it may 
make us enter more justly into it and that when Virgil says of Camilla, 

Ilia wl tnlactce eegetvi per mmma volaret 
Grnmtna, riec ivnema rurm IwsuiRet artalos, 

Vtl mare per medium Jluctu auspenna tumenii, 

Fijrnt tier, celerea fwc tingerct wguore 

He means only that Uamtlla was exceeding swift of Foot Why, be it so But 
then by the same Rule, must not the Author of the Rape mean, that Belinda 
shouted and roar’d very loud, and that, in short, she made a dwbolick Din^ 
Now IS Shouting and Roaring proper for a well-bred Lady? Are they not 
below the Modesty and the Decency even of those sonorous Nymphs of the 
Flood, who haunt the Banks of the vocal Thames between the Bridge and the 
Tower? 
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Let ns look once more upon the last Canto, p U. Is she not a terrible 
Termagant there, anti the exact Resemblance of Magnano^e Lady in Hudibras? 

*Se( fierce Bphnda on the Baron jltOK, 

With more than uttual lagktntng tn her Byes 

Now meet Ihy Fate, Ik* incens'd Virago cry*d, 

And drew a deadly Badkm /ronv her Suie 

But hehnda is not only shewn healthful and well-bred, she is represented 
t'trtuous too 

Favours to none, to all she Smiles extendi 

And Jet in the latter End of the lonrth Canto she talks like an errant 
Rnburbiun 

Oh, hedsl thou, ('nu*, been content to ectze 

Hairs less in Siahl, o, any Havre but these 

Ihus, Sir, has this Author given his tine Lady Heauiy and good Breeding, 
Modesty and Virtue in Words, but has in Reality .md in Pact made her an 
rtiUfitial dau'bing Jill , a Toning, a I trago, and a Lrdy of the Lake. 

There is no other Character in this Poem worth taking Notice of I should 
now come to tlie Afuchiiies, in whuh you might expect to be entertain’d with 
something more (iirious and more iidiculons But I have already detain’d you 
too long, and must dofei it till the next Opportunitv 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 


LETTER IV 

SIB, May 9 1714, 

AC( null Mg to the I’lonii'.e in.ide in inv last, J am now to treat of the Miichines, 
/i.in the doing which I shall lie undei a great Disadvantage For before 
1 come to those of the h’d/ic it is necessary to say sometluiig of Machines in 
geneial. of the Beu\on of intioducing them, of the Method us’d by the antient 
Poets in emplovmg them, and of the Practice of the greatest and best of the 
-Model ns ’Tie neet>ss.in to sa\ something to all these, in order to shew the 
-Vbsurditv of oui Author's .Varkines, and his utter Ignorance of the Art he 
jiretends to But to treat of all these in as ample a Planner as the Subject 
deserves, would reijuire a Volume And on the other Side it would be ex- 
travagant to spend a gicat deal of Time to so insignificant an End But when 
1 consider that I write to a Gentleman who is perfectlv well vers’d in these 
Matters, and who eoiisequently will comprehend a great deal by a little, I find 
to my Comfort that it w ill be easy to avoid both those Inconveniences, of saying a 
great deal, and of saying nothing 

The Reasons, that first oblig’d those Poets which are call’d Heroic to intro- 
duce Machines into their Poems, were, 

First, To their Fable and their Action more instructive For, says 

Bossu, Lorsque lei poetes soiit detenus phtlosophes moraux, ils n’ont pas cesse 
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d’etre theologtens. Au eontravre, la morale qu’ils traitent, lea ohUge %nd*s- 
pensdblement, de meter la dtmnttS dans leurs Ouvrages; parceque la conotssanee, 
la cratnte, & I'amour de Dieu, en un mot, la piete, la religion soni les pre- 
miers, les plus soltdes fondements, des autres vertus, fsT de tout la morale. 

By introducing Machines into their Fahles, the Epic Poets shew’d two 
Things, 1. That the great Revolutions in human Affairs are influenc’d by a 
particular Providence. 2 That the Deity himself promotes the Success of an 
Action form’d by Virtue, and conducted by Prudence. But, 

Secondly, The Heroic Poets introduc’d Machines into their Fables in order 
to make those Fables more delightful For the employing Machines made the 
Actions of those Poems wonderful, now every Thing that is wonderful is of 
course delightful Let us see what one of the greatest Masters among the 
Moderns says to this 

Qu*Mnee & sea vataacaux par lea ventea ecariez, 

Soteni aux horda A^ncaina d*un orage emportez, 

Ce n‘eai qu*une aventure ordinaire & commune, 

Qu’un coup peu aurprcnant, dea traila de la fortune 
Maia que Junon conatante en son nveraion, 

Pouravive aur lea floia lea reatea ctlhon, 

Qu*Eole en aa faveur lea ckaaaant d'Haltc, 

Ouvre aux venta multnez Ua pnaona d*Eol%c, 

Que Neptune en couroux, 8*elevant aur la mer, 

D'un mot calme lea fiot\ metle la pmx dana l^atr, 

Dehure lea vaiaacaux, dea Syrtca lea arrache, 

C’eat la ce qu% aurprend, frappe, aamt, attache, 

Sana toua cea omemena U vera tombi f n langueur 
La poeaie eat morli , ou ramjw aana vtgueur , 

Le poete nVit plua, qu'un oiatenr iimide 
Qu*un frotd ktatonen dun fable inatptde 

This says the most judicious M Despreatu in his Art of Poetry, and the four 
last Lines remind me here of what I have at large discours’d upon other Occa- 
sions, mz That as the Epic Poets by their Machines made the Actions of their 
Fables more wonderful and more delightful, as well as more instructive, they 
likewise made the poetical Expression more wonderful and more delightfid, 
since ’tie from them that they chiefly derive that Greatness of Expression 
which renders their Works so Divine 

I shall now come to the Practice of the antient Poets, and the Method which 
they made use of iii introducing their Machines, in order to render their 
Poems more instructive and more delightful 

1 They took their Machines from the Religion of their Country, upon which 
Account these Machines made the stronger Impression, and made their Fables, 
and the Actions of them, probable as well us wonderfid, for nothing was more 
natural than for those antient Heathens to believe that the Powers which they 
ador’d were wont to intermeddle in human Affairs, and to promote the Success 
of those Designs which they favour’d , and nothing could be more natural for 
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them, than to believe that that Design must prosper which was espous’d by 
Jupiter. But this was not all ; for the Jfachtnee, by making the Actions of 
Iheir Poems probable, made them wonderful to Men of Sense, who never can 
admire any Thing in Humanity which Season will not let them believe But, , 

8. The antient Poets made tneir Machines allegorical, as well as their human 
Persons. 

3, They oppos’d them to one another, 

4. They skew’d a just Subordination among them, and a just Proportion 
between their Punetions While one was employ’d about the greatest and the 
eublimest Things, another was not buaied about the most trifling and most 
contemptible. 

6. They always made their Machines influence the Actions of their Poems , 
and some of those Machines endeavour’d to advance the Action of their respec- 
tive Poem, and others of them endeavour’d to retard it, 

6 They made them infinitely more powerful than the human Persons. 

But, Secondly, The Practice of the greatest modern Heroic Poets is con- 
formable to that of tlie antient 

1. They take their Machines from the Keligion of their Country, witness 
Milton, Cowley, Tasso 

2 They make them Allegorical 

3. They oppose them to one another 

4 They shew a just Subordination among them, and a just Proportion 
between their Functions 

The Author of the Snpr has run counter to this Pi actice both of the Antieuts 
and Moderns He has not taken his Machines from the Keligion of his Country, 
nor from any Keligion nor Irom Morality His Machines contradict the Doc- 
trines of the Christian Keligion, contradict all sound Morality, there is no 
allegorical nor sensible Meaning in them . and for these Beasons they give no 
Instruction, make no Imjiression at all upon the Muid of a sensible Reader, 
Instead of making the .Action wonderful and delightful, they render it CAtrava- 
gant, absurd and incredible They do not m the least influence that Acti tn, 
they neither preient the Danger of Belinda, nor promote it, nor retard it, 
unless, perhaps, it may be said, for one Moment, which is ridiculous And if 
here it be objected, that the Author design’d only to entertain and amuse. To 
that I answer. That for th.it very Reason he ought to have taken the utmost 
Care to make his Poem probable, according to the important Precept of Horace. 

Ftcta volupiafa cavjtd mil promma vens 

And that wc may lie satisfy’d that this Kule is founded in Reason and 
Nature, we find by constant E.vpeiience, that any thing that shocks Probability 
IB most insufferable in Comedy. 

There is no Opposition of the Machines to one another lu this Rape of the 
Lock. Umbriel the Onome is not introduc’d till the Action is over, and till A nel 
and the Spirits under limi, have quitted Belmdn. 

31 
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There is no just Subordxnahon among these Machines, nor any 
portion between their Functions Anel summons them together, and talks to 
them as if he were their Emperor. 


Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your Chtel give ear, 
Fays, Fames, Genu, Elves, and Diomons, hear. 

Ye know the Spheres and vanoue Tasks assign d. 
By Laws eternal, to th’ amal Kind 
Some in the Fields of purest jEther jday. 

And bask and whiten in the Blase of Day 
Some guide the Course of toandnng Orbs on high. 

Or roll the Planets thro’ the boundless Sky 

Or brew fierce Tempi sis on the watry Mam, 

Or o'er the Glebe dtstd the kindly Bain 
Others on Earth o’er human Race preside. 

Watch all their Ways, and all their Actions guide 
Of these the Chief the Care of Nations own. 

And guard with Arms Dunne the British Throne 


Now, Sir, gi\e me leave to ask you one Question Bid you ever hear before 
that the Planets were roll’d by the aerial Kind^ We have heard indeed of 
Angels and Intelligences who have perform’d these Punetions But they are 
vast glorious Beings, of Celestial Kind, end Machines of another Rvstem Pray 
which of the aeruil Kind have these sublime Employments’* For nothing can 
be more ridiculous or more contemptible, than the Employments of those 
whom he harangues 


To save the Powder from too rude a Gale, 
Nor ki th’ imprison'd Essences exhale 


There is a Difference almost infinite between these vile Fuiietioiis and the 
former sublime ones, and therefore they can never belong to Beings of the 
same Species Which of the aerial Kinds are the Movers of Orbs on high, or 
the Guardians of Empires below, when he who calls himself their Chief, is 
only the Keeper of a vile Iseland Cur, and has not so much us the Inteiidanee 
of the Lady’s Favourite Lock, which is the Subject of the Poem But that is 
entrusted to an inferior Spirit, contrary to all manner of Judgment and 
Decorum. 

The Machines that appear in this Poem are infinitely less considerable 
than the human Persons, which is without Precedent. Nothing can be so 
contemptible as the Persons, or so foolish as the Understandings of these Hob- 
goblins. Ariel’s Speech, for the first thirty Lines, is one continu’d 1 nipertinence 
For, if what he says is true, he tells them nothing but what they knew as well 
as himself before And when he comes at length to the Point, he is full as 
impertinent as he was in his Ramble before , for after he has talk’d to them of 
black Omens and dire Disasters that threaten his Heroine, these Bugbears 
dwindle to the breaking a Piece of China, the staining a Petticoat, the losmg a 
Necklace, a Fan, or a Bottle of Sal Volatile. But we shall consider this Passage 
further when we come to examine the Sentiments , and then we shall see, that 
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Sai^ey t^es the Change here, and ’tis He. a little Lump of Flesh, that talks, 
instead of a little Spirit 

That which makes this Speech more ridiculous, is the Place where it is 
spoken, and that is upon the Sails and Cordage of Belinda’s Barge, which is 
certainly taken from the two Kings of Brentford descending m Clouds, and 
singing in the Style of our modern Spirits 

1 King O stay, for you need not ae yrl go aelray, 

The Tide, like a Friend, haa brought Ships in our Way, 

And on their high Ropes toe wdl play 

But now. Sir, for the Persons of these Sylphs and Sylphids, yon see what 
Ideas the Threats of Xnel give ns of them, when he threatens them, that for 
their Neglect they shall 

Be sliipl tu Viols, r transfix'd with Pins, 

Or plung’d in Lakes of bitUr Washes he. 

Or wedg'd whole Aees in a Bodkin's Eye 

Disiord IS describ’d by Homer with her Feet upon the Earth, and Head in the 
Skies Upon which Longinus cries out. That this it not so much the Measure 
of Discord, as of Homer’s Capacity, and Elevation of Oemus. Ev’n so these 
diminutive Beings of the intellectual World, may be said to be the Measure of 
Mr, Pope’s Capacity and Elevation of Genius They are, indeed. Beings so 
dimintUite, that they bear the same Proportion to the rest of the intellectual, 
that Eels m Vinegar do to the rest of the material World The latter are only 
to be seen thro’ Microscopes, and the former only thro’ the false Optics of a 
Bosycrucian Understanding 

I shall mention but one or two more of the numerous Defects which are to 
be found in the Machines of this Poem , the one is. The Spirits, which he intends 
for benign ones, are malignant, and those, which he designs for malignant, are 
beneficent to Mankind The Gnomes he intends for malignant, and the Sylphs 
for beneficent Spirits Now the Sylphs in this Poem promote that Female 
Vanity which the Gnomes mortify And Vniiitv is not only a great Defect in 
Human Nature, but the Mother of a thousand Kirors, and a thousand Crimes, 
and the Cause of most of the Misfortunes which aie incident to Humanity. 

The last Defect that I shall take notice of, is. That the Machines in this 
Poem are not taken from one System, but are double, nay treble or quadruple 
In the first Canto we hear of nothing but Sylphs, and Gnomes, and Salamanders, 
which arc Bosycructan Visions In the second we meet with Fames, Genii, and 
Daemons, Beings which are unknown to those Fanatiek Sophisters In the 
fourth. Spleen and the Phantoms about, are deriv’d from the Powers of Nature, 
and are of a separate System And Fate and J oie, which we find in the fifth 
Canto, belong to the Heathen Heligion 

But now, Sir, in treating of these Matters, I have, before I perceiv’d it, 
transgress’d the Bounds which I prescrib’d to my self, which I desire that you 
would excuse. 


J am, SIR, 
Tours, (sfc. 
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letter V. 


I TT A W. now shewn that there is no such Thing as a Fadle or Charaetera 
m the Poem of the Rape, and that what he calls his Machmery is most extra- 
vagantly chosen I now come to the SenUmenU. which are more absurd than the 
rest, and of such an odd Composition, that they are at one and the same Time 
both tnvtal and extravagant 

The Absurdity of the Sentiments begins with the Book, and the Author 
stumbles at the Threshold. 

What dtre Offence Iron amorous Causes epnngg, 

What naghty Quarrels nee from trivial Thmgt, 

I Smg This Vene to C Mute ts due 

Where in tliree Lines there are no less than two Errors in the Sentiments. For, 
in the first Place, tho’ the Author has neither Fahle nor general Action, yet he 
proposes to sing something general, rather than that particular Action which 
IS the Subject of hia Poem, and he begins as if he design’d to make the Header 
expect a Treatise of Love-Quarrels, which Proceeding is just contrary to the 
Practice of Homer, and Virgil, and to the Dictates of right Reason Homer 
and Virgil had accomplish’d Fables, and their Actions at the Bottom were 
universal and allegorical Yet they each of them propos’d to sing these A ctwns, 
as they had particulariz’d them by the Imposition of Names Homer begins 
thus 

Muse, smg the baleful Fury of Achilles 

And Virgil thus 

Arma mrumgue cano, Trope gut pnmue ab ons 
Itaham, fato prafugus, Laviraague vemt 
iMtora 

In the third Line he does not mvoke the Muse to sing, but proposes to do 
it himself And tho’ he names the Muse immediately afterwards, he does it, 
forsooth, to acquaint her, that ’tis not she, but Belinda, that is to inspire him 

This Verse to C Muse w due, 

This ev’n Belinda may vouchsafe to view 
Slight IS the Subject, but not so the Praise, 

If she inspire, and He approve my Lays 

So that he has desir’d no Assistance from the Muse, and none she has afforded 
him. 

The Muse mdeed could not possibly assist him in this Case. The Muse is a 
Machine like Fate and Jove, belonging originally to the Ethnic System, and 
transferr’d sometimes to the Christian Heligion only allegorically, and the 
Muse cannot be suppos’d to brmg him acquamted with Bosyerucian Spirits, 
which would destroy her own Divinity, either as Heathen or Christian, since 
they are Beings utterly unknown, either to the Ethnic System, or to the 
Christian Beligion So that ’tie Belinda, and not the Muse, that is to inqnre 
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Aequamtance ol the Sylph* and Sylphtds in 
hi^pi^e, and alw ig to hung htm acquainted with them in the Body of the 
' ® M'w, Sir, is not this very ingeniously, and very judiciously con- 

trive? He has desir’d no Assistance from the Muse, and, as I said before; 
none he has had from her. The whole Poem seems to have been mfus’d by a 
Coquette, and not inspir’d by a Muse 

I have already acquainted you, Sir, that I would not in the Examen of this 
Poem confine my self to an exact and regular Method For neither is the 
Subject worth the while, nor ought a Letter to a Friend to be writ with any 
Beatraint. 1 shall therefore take the Sentiments of this Poem as they come 
in my way, without pretending to rank them under their respective Classes, 
excepting perhaps the Puns, which are numerous, and by which the Author 
frequently shocks not only the Dictates of Good Sense, and the Rules of true 
Pleasantry, hut those of Grammar and common English But those we shall 
omit till wc have done with the rest 

There is in this first Canto, pag. 4 a very unlucky Imitation of a Passage 
in the sixth Book of Virgil 

Qiur gratia ctorum 

Armorumgae fiat vtvts, qua cura mtentes 
Pascere eguos, eadem seqmtvr tellure rrpostos 

Which the Author of the Rape has thus imitated 

Think not, when Woman’s trannent Breath te fled. 

That all her Vamties at once are dead. 

Succeeding Vanities she sldl regards. 

And tho' she plays no more, o’erlooks the Cards 
Her Joy in gilded Chanols when alive, 

And Love oj Ombre, after Death survive 

Now there is this remarkable Diflercnce between these two Passages, that what 
Virgil says of the Souls in the Elysum Fields, that they were pleas’d with the 
same Diversions after Death, of which they were fond in their Life-times, does 
by no means contradict any Doctrine of that Religion which the Romans deriv’d 
from the Grecians; but the Passage in the Rape shocks the fundamental Doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion, and is therefore a most absurd Imitation. 

I have alreadj shewn, in speaking of the Characters, how mjudicious all 
that Passage is, in the 8th and 9th Pages, which relates to the Toilette And 
as I do not pretend to shew all his Errors, but only some few which are very 
gross ones, I shall now pass to the second Canto, in which Canto, pag 11 there 
is a Remark that cannot but be the Effect of very wise and very deep Obaer- 
vation 

With hairy Springes we the Birds betray. 

Slight Lines of Hair surprise the finny Prey, 

Fair Tresses Man's imperial Race insnare. 

And Beauty draws us with a single Hair 

That IS to say. Birds are taught by tho Heels, and Fish by the Jaws, with 
Horse-Hair; and Men are hamper’d by the Souls with Woman’s Hair Tell 
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me truly, Sir, is not this the Effect of very wue and very deep Observation ? I 
have been so taken with these four Verses, that T could not forbear making 
the four following in Imitation of them 

With pnghng BelU Ntghl-Fowlers Bvrds betray, 

IVtl/i them Ntght-Avglen catch the finny Prey 
Small Poel^ hamper Foolx by jinglmg Rhtmee, 

And Nonienxe draws them bytis senseless Chimes 

In this second Canto, pag 12 we have another Imitation of Vvrgtl, and one 
ten times more unhappy than the former in the first Canto. The Passage of 
Virgil iS in the second Book of the ^nets 

Dolus, an mrtus, quts in hoste reqmralt 

That IS to say, If a Captain obtains a Victory, few enquire whether he ow’d it 
to Stratagem or open Force 

The Imitation is included in the following Lines 

Th’ adventurous Baron the bright Loch admir'd. 

He saw, he wish'd, and to the Prize as/ttr'd. 

Resolv'd to iitn, he meditates the Way 
By Force to ravish, or by Fraud betray 
For when Success a Lover's Toil attends, 

Ftw ask, tj Fiaud or Force attain'd has Ends 

Vow the Mischief of it is. that if a Imver obtains his Ends by Force, the whole 
Country makes a very severe Enquiry into it, by their Representative, a petty 
Jwy, and if he happens to be lonvictcd of it in that Case poor Culprit passes 
his Time but scurvily 

In the Letter, iihich I latch sent vou concerning the Characters, I mention’d 
several of the Sentiments winch are to be found in Ariel’s Speech But I know 
not how I omitted that which follows 

To fifty ihosin Sylphs of spinal Note 
Wi trust, th important Charge, the Petticoat 
Oft havi III hnoiiH that si vnifold Finer to fail. 

Though stiff uith Hoops, and amid uilh Ribs of Whale 

Where, Sir, ’tis easy to observe, that as ’tis lirlinda’s Petticoat of which he 
commits the impoitant Charge to the Sylphs, 'tis the Petticoat of the same 
Belinda, according to all Rnghsh Meaning, and all true grammatical Construc- 
tion, that he has known so often to fail in spight of the Hoops ot Whalebone 
And now I leave you to judge if tliere was not Reason for telling Mrs Aiabella, 
in the Epistle, that Madam Belinda was not like her. 

There seems iiidceil to Vic a leirible Shock made upon the same Petticoat, in 
the Beginning of the fifth Canto, pag. 42 

All side in Parties, and begin th' Attack, 

Fans clap, Silks rattle, and tough Whale-bones crack 

By tough Whalebones he cannot mean those of the Pans, for they are limber 
enough. Besides, Pans were mention’d in the Beginning of this last Verse. 
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The tough WhaJe-bones then, at the latter End of it, are those of the PeUwoat, 
and could not possibly be beard to crack, unless a violent Attack had been 
made upon it. 

At the Bottom of Pag. 15. Canto III there is a very notable Thought • 

Coffee, which makes the Politician wise, 

And see through all Things with hts half-shut Eyes, 

Sent up in- Vapours to the Baron's Brain 
New Stratagems the radiant Lock to gain 

Now what was this tieio Stratagem, or these new Stratagems ’’ Why, the Baron 
comes behind Belinda as she was drinking her Coffee, and, snap, off goes the 
Lock. Now )f this was the new Stratagem, what m the Name of Impertinence 
tould be the old one^ 

But the profoundest and wisest Keflectious of all, are at the End of this 
third Canto 


What Time would spare, pom Steel recct ics its Dale, 

And Monuments, like Men, submit to Fate 
Steel did the Labour of the Gods destroy. 

And strike to Dust Ih' imperial Tow rs of I oy 
Stei I rould the Works of nuirtal Pridi coitfow d. 

And hew inumphal Arehes to thi Ground 

What Wonder then, fair Nymph, thy Hair should feel 

The conquenng Force of unresisting Steel* 

Why, uho the Devil, besides this Bard, ever made a Wonder of rtf' What' 
before Troy Town, and triumphal Arehes were built, was the cutting off a Lock 
of Hair a miraculous Thing ^ But we may very properly apply what he says of 
Steel, and the cutting off a Lock of Hair to Fire, and the burning of a Faggot 


What Time would spare, from Fire receives tie Date, 
And lofty Piles, hke Men, submit to Fate, 

Fm- did the Work of Demi Gods consume. 

And laid m Dust th’ imperial Tou’rs of Rome 
Fire (uuld the Works of mortal Pnde confound. 
And level this proud CUy with tin Ground 
To Fire o Ficttm saeted Paul s could fait, 

And ike the rrgal Turrets of Wliitehall 
What Wonder, one poor Faggot should exptn 
By the resistU ss Force of conqv nng Firef 


But, Sir, I have once more unawares 
self, and am. 


transgress’d the Bounds prescrib’d io my 
Youis, tFc 


LETTEB VI 

SIB, ^ ^ 

T he Complaint which jou make of my long Silence, and the Interruption 
of this weighty Affair, seems to be a Beturn to that Compliment which I 
design’d to make you, by discontinuing my Observations upon these arrant 
Bawbles It was in Complaisance to you that I began to make them, and it 
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was out of Respect to your Judgmeut that 1 left them off. They began to 
run into Length, and 1 thought I might as reasonably entertain you with 
voluminous Remarks upon Mitee in Cheese, or upon Eels in Vinegar, as with 
tedious Observations on Mr. Pope’s Poems 

But since ’tis your Desire that I should make an end of what I have begun, 
I am resolv’d to comply with it, as far as my Indisposition, and my Affairs, 
and the Satiety which I have contracted in saying so much already, will permit 
me For the Difficulty here does not lie in making Remarks, but in Reading. 
The Faults are so gross and so numerous, that there is no more Pleasure in 
finding them, than there is in hunting in a Hare-Warren 

I am now come to the Sentiments, which are to be found in the fourth and 
fifth Cantos of this notable Poem I shall only take notice of a very few. by 
which you and lour Friends may judge of the whole. 

The first Thing I shall take notice of, is the impertinent Journey of Uminel 
the Gnome, who 

Doun to the cent ml Earth, hut proper Scene, 

Jirpaim to search the gloomy Cave of Spleen 

Pag 3 

Now to what Purpose does this fantastitk Being take this Journey''' Why, to 
give Belinda the Spleen In order to which. Spleen equips him with a Bottle 
and a Bag, as a Country Dame does her Plough-Jobber, to equip him fox his 
Day’s Work. 

A wondrous Bag with both her Hands she binds, 

Iske that where once Ulyaaes hi Id the Winds, 
fhere she colli els the Force of ft male Lungs, 

Sighs, Sobs, and Posuons, and Iht War of Tongm'. 

A \iol nisi she fills tnlh fainting Fiars, 

Soft Sorrows, melting Gnefi, and flouing Tears 

Now what could be more impertinent than this Journey of Vmbriel, or more 
vain and useless than this Gift of Spleen, whether we look upon the Bag or 
the Bottle ^ 

Vmbnel descends to the central Earth to give Belinda tlie Spleen. Now 
'tis plain, that before his Descent he leaves her mad, and upon his Return, 
finds her in a Fit of the Mother 

That before his Journey he leaves her mad, is I think pretty plain, from 
pag. 28. 

Then flash’d the livid Lightning from her Eyes, 

And Semams of Horror rend Ih’ nfinghted Skits 
Sot louder Shrieks by Dames to Htavin are cast 

That upon his Return he finds hei m a Fit of Hie Molhei, is manliest 
from p. 35 

Sunk in Thalestns' Xrnui the Nymph he found. 

Her Eyes dejected, and her Hair unbound 

How absurd was it then for this Ignig Fatuus to take a Journey down to the 
central Earth, for no other Purpose than to give her the Spleen, whom he left 
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and found in the Height of it® And why does this impertinent Devil, who tees 
this, give himself the Trouble which he takes in the following lanes • 

Full OUT thetr Heads the swetttng Bag he rent, 

And all the Funes issu'd at the Vent, 

Belinda bums unth more than mortal Ire Ibid 

Now, pray, what were the Funes enclos’d m this Bag? Why, we were told 
what they were a little higher, tn*. the Force of female I/ungs, and Bedlam 
Passions, and the War of Tongues. Now could Behnda have more of those 
than she had before the Onome took his Journey ? 

Then fash’d the bind laghtnmg from her Eyes, 

And Screams o/ Horror rend th’ aSnghted Skies 

And as for the Bottle, that seems lih,? Tnnailo’a, rather to comfort her, than 
to ferment her more For let us but consider the Condition in which Vmbriel 
found her upon his Return , 

Sunk tii Thaleatne' jtrnu the Nymph hr found. 

Her Eyes dcjerird, and htr Hair unbound 

That IS to say, she was stark mad 

Now let us compare this Condition with that in which she appears after she 
has a Dram of the Bottle 

But IJmbriel, haUful Gnome, forbears not no, 

He breaks the Viol whence the Sorrows flow 

Now, pray, what is the Consequence ® Why, Behnda of a sudden comes to her- 
self, holds up her Head, and is calm enough to make Reflections 
The next Thmg 1 shall take notice of, is the Equipage of Spleen, and this 
Author’s giving her two Handmaids, the one of which ought rather to be her 
Mother than her Maid, and the other can have nothmg at all to do with her. 

Two Handmaids wait the Throne, ahke in Place, 

But diff’nng far in Figure and in Face 
Here stood lU-Nature, hke an anbeat Maid 

Here the Author, with a great deal of Judgment makes a Universal subordinate 
to a Particular. Ill-Nature may with some Colour be said to be the Mother of 
Spleen, but she can never be call’d her Maid, without shocking common Sense. 
The Nature of a Man must be coeval to the Man, and must far precede any 
Thing that the World calls Spleen in him. But let us take a View of her other 
Handmaid, pag. 33. 

There Affectation unth a tuMy Mien, 

Shews in her Cheeks the Roses of eighteen 

Now Affectation can never have any Thmg to do with Spleen. Spleen is the 
Mother of Passion, which le Nature ^ Affectation is the Child of Tranquillity, 
and for the most part is nothmg but counterfeit Paaawn. Now he, who has 
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violent Fassione of his owit, is hardly at leisure to counterfeit those which are 
foreign to him ; and therefore it has been often seen, that when too much FeltcUy 
has made a Fop affected. Spleen and Adversity have brought him back to Nature 
I will not take notice of the various Errors m the Description of what he 
calls the Palace of Spleen. I shall content myself with the Mention of one 
of them, which may not improperly be call’d the impossible Transformation 

Vnnumber'd Throngs on ev'ry Side are sicn 
01 Bodies chang’d to tmnoos Forms by Spleen, 

Here living Tea-pots stand, one Arm held out. 

One bent, the Handle this, and that the Spout 
A Pipkin there, like Homer’s Tnpod walks. 

Here sighs a Jar, and there a Goosc-pte talks 
Men prove with Child, as pow’rful Fancy worki. 

And Maids, turn’d Bottles, call aloud for Corks 

Now, Sir, I appeal to you and your Friends, if ever there was such execrable 
Stuff, such lamentable, such deplorable Pleasantry 1 What says Horace^ 

Senbendi recte lapere cst & pnncipium S3 lorn 

Qood Sense ts the sole Foundation of good Writing And, according to him, 
Bodeau, 

Quelgue sujet qu’on trade, ou plaisanl, ou sublime, 

Que toujours le bon sens s’accorde avec la nme 

Oood Sense is the only Foundation both of Pleasantry and Sublimity But 
that which is out of Truth, is certainly out of Nature and Oood Sense Now 
was ever any Thing more out of Truth than the foregoing Description ’ Instead 
of giving Spleen a Power to bring melancholy Delusions upon Mortals, and to 
cheat them with false Appearances, this Author gives her the Power really 
to transform Bodies, and makes Vtnbriel the Onome, who, as a Spirit, is 
suppos’d to see Things as they are, actually and really to behold that extrava- 
gant Transformation But so much for the Sentiments of the fourth Canto 
As the fifth 18 very short, and very insipid, and as your humble Servant is 
very much tir’d, I shall make but two Observations upon it 
In the Beginning of it there is a rampant Scuffle, which I suppose our Author 
took from the Rankness of a Buttock-Ball, so little is it becoming of Persons 
of Condition. 

AU side m Parties, and begin th’ Attack, 

Fans clap. Silks rustle, and tough Whale-bones crack. 

Heroes and Heroines Shouts conjus’dly nsi. 

And bass and treble Voices strike the Skies 
No common Weapons in their Hands are found. 

Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal Wound 

The latter Part is something odd in the Mouth of the Translator of Homer, 
who ought to know, that both Mars and Venus had been wounded by Dwmedes 
But if no common Weapons are found m the Hands of these Combatants, pray 
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what Weapons are they which make the Silks to rustle, and the Whole-hones 
to crack ? But let us consider what iollows 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 

And heavenly Breasts with human Passions rage, 

'Gainst Pallas, Mars, Latona, Hermes arms. 

And alt Olympus rings with loud Alarms 

Jo\e's Thunder roars, Heaifn trembles all around. 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing Deeps resound. 

Earth shakes her nodding Toto'rs, the Ground gives way. 

And the pale Ghosts start at the Plash of Day 

Now, Sir, who says that this Passage is not very justly applied to a Catter- 
viavhng ^ But the latter Part of it is not taken from Homer, but from his 
most impertinent Imitator Monsieur De la Motie, and neither the one nor the 
other Trifler seem to have known any thing m this Passage, of the Solemnity, 
and the dreadful Majesty of Homer 

In the Beginning of the next Pagt the following Lines arc full of miserable 
Pleasantry 

WhiU thro’ the Press enrag'd Tlialestris Jins, 

And sealtirs Death around Jretm both her Eyes, 

A Beau and Witling perish’d in the Throng, 

One dud in Metaphor, and one in Sung 
0 cruel Nymph' a living Death 1 bear, 

Cry'd Dapperwit, and sunk beneath his Chan 
A mournful Glance, Sir Foplina upwards cast, 

Those Eyes are made so kdling' tens his la-^t 

So that here we have a real Combat and a metaphorical dying Now is not 
that. Sir, very ludicrous’’ What, did he fight, or make Love, as Professors read, 
or as Popes fulminate, ex Cathedra^ I cannot imagine how he could do that, 
unless he had got Belinda or Thalestns upon his Ijap 

Thus, Sir, have I gone thro’ several of the Sentiments upon the Rape, which 
are either trifling, or false But there are a great many Lines, which have no 
Sentiment at all in them, that is, no reasonable Meaning Such are the Puns 
which are every where spread throughout it Puns bear the same Proportion to 
Thought, that Bubbles hold to Bodies, and may justly be compared to those 
gaudy Bladders which Children make with Soap, which, tho’ they pleaae their 
weak Capacities with a momentary Glittering, yet are but just beheld, and 
vanish into Air. Of this Nature is that Pun m the 5th Canto, p. 44 

See fierce Belind i on the Baron flu t, 

With more than usual Lightning t,. hir Eyes, 

Nor fears the Chief th’ unequal Ptghl to try, 

Who sought no more than on his Pot to die 

That 18 to say. He wish'd for nothing more than to fight with her, because he 
desired nothing more than to be with her Now what sensible Meaning can 
this have, unless he takes her loi a Russian, who is to grow passionately fond of 
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Tiim by the extraordinary Gallantry of a lusty Bastinado? Such likewise is that 
QwC&ble in the following Page: 

Boast not my Fall, (he cry’d) Insulting Foe, 

Thou by some others shalt be bad as low 

Now we heard nothing before of the Baron’s lying low. All that we heard is, 
that by a dextrous Toss of this modest Vxrgm, his Nostrils were fill’d with Snuff 
So that he seems here to say the same thing to her, that Nykin says to Cocky in 
the Old Batchelor , I have it tn my Head, but you unll have it in another Place 
What follows seems to he very extraordinary • 

Nor think to die dejects my tofty Mind, 

AU that I dread u leaving you behind 
Rather than so, ah I let me stiU survive, 

And bum tn Cupid’s Flames, but bum alive 

Now, Sir, who ever heard of a dead Man that burnt m Ouptd’a Flames ** 

Of the same Nature are those numerous Banters in Bbyme, which are to be 
found throughout this Poem, which are so uniform, and so much of a piece, that 
one would swear the Author were giving a Receipt for dry Joking For by 
placing something important in the Beginnmg of a Period, and making some- 
thing very trifling follow it, he seems to take pains to bring something into a 
Conjunction Copulative with nothing, in order to beget nothing Of this there 
are divers Instances m Ariel’s Speech in the 2d Canto , 

Thu Day black Omens threat the brightest Fair 
That e’er deserv'd the watchfull’st Sjnnt’s Carr, 

Some dure Disaster, or by Force or Sleight, 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt in Night 
Whether the Nymph shall break Diana’s Lair, 

Or some frail China Jar rereive a Flaw, 

Or slam her Honour, or her new Brocade, 

Forget her Pray’rs, or mus a Masquerade, 

Or lose her Heart, or Necklace at a Ball, 

Or whether Heav’n has doom’d that Shork must jail 

Which, by the way, I suppose is design’d as a bitter Bob for the Predeshnanans 
Raillery apart, we pretend not to deny, that the very minutest Events are fore- 
doom’d by eternal Prescience, but that Heaven should give notice of the Death 
of a nle Dog, by what he calls black Omens, is a great deal too strong Heaven 
could do no more for Ccesar himself, the Very Top of the human Creation, and 
the Foremost Man of the Universe. 

But now, Sir, give me leave to ask you one Question • Is Anel in Jest or in 
Earnest, m harangumg the Spirits at this rate? Is he in Earnest’’ Why then 
even Robin Ooodfelloui himself is not a more senseless insignificant Hobgoblin 
Is be in Jest? Why then all this is a very grand Impertinence, since it does not 
so much as aim at any thing- For how can the Spirits be any ways influenced 
by these dry Jokes of their Leader ’’ 
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Of the same Stamp and the same Contrivance are these Lines in the Begm- 
ning of the 3d Canto ■ 

Here Britain Staieemen oft ike Fall foredoom 
Of foreign TgranU, and of Nymphs at home; 

Here Thou, great Anna, whom three Realms obey, 

Dost sonu times Council take, and sometimes Tea , 

One speaks the Glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian Screen 

As I said above. Sir, is not here a Beceipt for dry Joking i* and can any thing 
be more easy than to be a Wit at this rate ? 

But so much for the Sentiments in this Rape of the Lock , I shonld now come 
to the Expression But I have already transgress’d the Bounds I prescribed to 
myself, and ’tis Time to take Pity of mj «lf and you. I am. Sir, 

Yowrs, &c. 


LETTER VII 


SIR. 

T HO’ I am hoartih tired with what I have already sent you, and am really 
ashamed of having pass’d a Week in thinking on such an empty jingling 
Trifle as the Rape of the Lock, a wretched Rhapsody, writ for the Amusement of 
Boys, and Men like Bovs , and tho’ I am both very much indisposed at present, 
and very busy, vet smoe I have received your Commands to send you some 
Remarks upon the Erpresnons in that Bawble, in order to compleat the Con* 

version of Mrs S , I will, in Obedience to those Commands, do myself 

a little more Violence, and will do it in as short a Time, and as small a Compass 
as I can ; for I will coniine myself to the first twelve Lues, that by the numerous 
Faults which will be seen m them, any one to whom you may happen to shew 
this Letter, may be able to judge of the rest. 

This Rhapsody begins with Absurdity, 


What dirr Ofence from amorous Causes springs, 

H'hal mighty Contests nse from trivial thmgs, 

I sing Thw Verse to C Muse is due. 

This ev'n Belinda may vouchsafe to view 
Slight II the Subject, but not lo the Praise, 

If she inspire and he approve my Lays 

The two first of these Lines, and the Beginning of the third, are out of all 
Grammatical Construction For here the Verb Active smg has no Accusative 
Case depending on it, as the Nominative Case is without a Verb m the Begin- 
nmg of the Piologue to Cato, which Prologue was writ by the same little 
whimsical Qentlemnu. 

The Word Muse is a meie Expletive, and can have nothing to do here, since 
’tis Belinda only that is to inspire him 
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There are no less than six Faults in the six Lines which he calls his Invo- 
cation 

Sav, what strange Motive, Goddess, cou’d compel 
A well-bred Lord t’ aisavlt a gentle Belief 
O say, what stranger Cause, yet unexplor’d, 

Cou'd make a gentle Belle reject a Lord 
And dwells such Rage in softest Bosoms thenf 
And dwells such daring Souls m little Ment 

Now all this, if it were not for the Bhyme, would appear, even to Fools, as 
well as to Men of Sense, the poorest and most contemptible Stuff that ever laid 
the gentle Header asleep I would fain know what the Word Goddess in the 
first Line relates to, the Muse, or Belinda Goddess, by the usual Signification 
of the Word, relates to Muse, but according to Grammar and Construction, it 
relates to Belinda, because she was mention’d last, and she is the inspiring 
Person The Word compel in the first Line likewise is a Botch for the Sake 
of the Rhyme, the Word that should naturally have been used was either induce 
or provoke The Word compel supposes the Baron to be a Beast, and not a free 
Agent Now, Sir, what a pretty Sense these two first Lines make 

Say, what strange Motive, Goddess, cou’d compel 
A well-bred Lord t' assault a gentle Belief 

That IS, what could force a well-bred Man to be damnably rude, and to shew 
himself an errant Clown and a Brute’ As for the Terms gentle Belle, thei 
are too affected, too weak, and too low, and b> no means come up to what is 
said to Belinda in the very next Page by Ariel the Sylph 

Fairest of Moriah, thou distinguish d Carr 
Of thousand bright Inhabitants of Air 

For Belle and Beau, as we have made them, as it were, English Substantives, do 
not signify so much as Beautiful, tho’ as they are French Adjectives they have 
that Signification No Man when he calls another Beau, means, that that 
other IS handsome, hut only that he takes a great deal of Foppish Care about his 
Dress, and gives himself a great many fantastick Airs, in order to please super- 
ficial People, and render himself ridiculous to Men of Sense. Belle has much 
the same Signihration, and according to the present Use and Acceptation of 
the Word, no more signifies a beautiful Woman than Coquette does, but only 
one that takes a great deal of fruitless Pams to make herself more agreeable than 
God and Nature have made her. But let us go on to the next Couplet 

Oh say, uhat slravgir Cause, yil unexplor’d. 

Could make a gentle Belle reject a Lordt 

The Cause was, because she did not like him, a strange Cause indeed, and which 
required a great deal of Sagacity to find it out But to what Purpose is the 
Word reject ’ Belinda granted him every thing that he ask’d of her. He desired 
to wait upon her to Hampton-Court, and she granted it. He desired her to 
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make one at Ombre, and she complied with that Bequest likewise. If she granted 
no more, it was because he ask’d no more : For, if we may believe hersdf, by 
what she says at the Beginning of the fourth Canto, she would have refused 
him nothing unless it was her favourite Lock 

Oh had»t Ihou, cruel, been content la seite 

Hran teae tn Sight, or any Hairs but these 

For she, who seems inclin’d to sacrifice her Modesty to her Vanity, would, in 
all likelihood, have sacrifired it to her Pleasure. In short, the Baron is so far 
from making Love in this Hhapsody, that he plainly shews, by the rude Affront 
which he puts upon Belinda, that he expected no particular Favour from her. 
And indeed this Party of Pleasure at Hampton-Court seems to me to look more 
like Catterwauling, than the Behavwmr of Persons who went thither with any 
amorous Design But let us proceed to the next Couplet 

And dwells such Rage in softest Bosoms thent 

Yes, most certainly does it, and if this little Qentlrnuin had not had a Head 
more soft than Beliiida's Bosom he could never have been capable of asking 
so simple a Question The softer Sex are much more 8ub]e..t to violent Passions 
than Men shewed s Softness in Btdo, which this little Gentleman is 

utterly incapable of comprehending, a Softness which obliged a Sovereign 
Queen, whose TTnderstandmg was equal to her Supreme Power, or to her 
Greatness of Mind to grant the last Favour to the Trojan Hero, and yet that 
Softness was immcdiatolv succeeded by a Bage, to whose Force, and whose 
noble Fnthusiasni, this little Creature, who is as diminutive an Author as he 
IS an Animal, is as utterly incapable of raising himself, as an earthly Vapour 
is of ascending to Heaven But tho’ nothing is more plain than that Rage 
may dwell in softest Bosoms, yet had it no more to do here than reject, and 
indeed had the less to do here because of reject For cannot a Lady deny a 
Gentleman who makes a cjvil Bequest to her, but she must fall immediately 
into as raving a Fit, as she could liave done, if he had extorted the Favour 
from her'* Reject shews Contempt rather than Bage It shews that she did 
not esteem the Baron enough to be at all angry with him. But let us come to 
tho second Line of the Couplet 

And dierlh surh daring Souls in lUlU Mtnf 

Yes certainly, daring Souls dwell often in little Men, and for that very Besson, 
because they are hltle Men Did he never hear of what Statius says of little 
Tydesis . 

tolwque mfwa pet arlWi 

Majo} tn extguo regiuzbal corpore 

I myself know a little Monster, who, I dare venture to prophesy, will one Day 
shew as danng a Soul as a mad Indian who runs a muck. But what Occasion 
IS there for danng Souh here? The Baron shews a good deal of Brutality, and 
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a good deal of Perfidy, but no Danny. He shew’d a great deal of Oowrage 
indeed, in c(»nmg treacheroualy behind a Lady and cutting off her favourite 
LockI 

But all thiB Piece, la, like Windsor Forest, or the Temple of Fame, below 
Cnticiam, and therefore I take my Leave of you. It would be nnreaaonable 
to expect that you ahould read Remarka with Pleaaure which I write with Pam; 
Bemarka which may be made by the moat ordmary Header, without any Pene- 
tration or any Sagacity. Beaidea, I have given a aufficient Sample to enable 

Mra. 8 to judge of the reat. For aa a Lion la known by hia Clawa, 

an Abb la known by hia Eara. 

I am, &c 



REMARKS UPON SEVERAL PASSAGES IN THE PRE- 
LIMINARIES TO THE DU NCI AD . . . AND UPON 
SEVERAL PASSAGES IN POPE’S PREFACE TO HIS 
TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD 

1729 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

T he Design of this Pamphlet is to ^ew , First, 

That King TMald is justly depos’d from being King of Dunces, and 
Prince Alexander advanced to the Throne by Bight Hereditary and 
Right of Merit 

That King Txhhald is incapacitated to hold an Empire of that unbounded 
Extent, by some unfortunate Quahties as Learning, Judgment, Sagacity, and 
that Modesty uhich always attends Merit 

That Prince Alexander is highly Qualify’d for that supream Office, by an 
Impudence which always accompanies Stupidity, and an Ignorance as gross 
as the old Egyptian Darkness 

That his Ignorance is shewn particularly by attacking several Persons of a 
Hundred times greater Merit than himself, and who had given him no Pro- 
vocation, but by surpassing him And if Persons must be Dunces who vastly 
surpass him, what must he be who is so vastly surpass’d? Surely of the Number 
of the Fools of Nature. 

That his Ignorance in other Matters must be very wonderful, since it appears, 
that he is utterly ignorant of an Art, which he has profess’d all his Life-time, 
and that is of Poetrv and particularly Epick Poetry. 

That this gross Iguoiaiice will appear by his Practice in the Beastly Dunctad, 
And by his Speculations in the Pieface to his Translation of the Iltad, 

And by his never having writ any thmg that had eithei any moral Meaning, 
or any just Design , which has been often shewn 

That as he is ignorant of tlie Art of Poetry, and particularly of Epick Poetry, 
he 18 profoundly ignorant of Homer, and Virgil, and BoHeau, to which latter 
he very impudently compares himself, and more impudently prefers himself 
That there arc Ten important Differences, which distinguish Bodeom from 
him 

Secondly, That as Prince Alexander is qualify’d to be Sovereign Prince of 

Dunces, he is highly qualify’d to be King of Kn , there being no other 

Difference between the greatest of Pools and the greatest of Kn , than 

there is between High Probability and Matter of Fact, Reason and good Sense 
being, next to Religion, the greatest Restraints upon Mankind, and the purest 
Soorces of Probity, Integrity, and Sincerity 

That he is qualif/d for this important Office, is shewn, 
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By his unparallri’d Impudence For as Modesty, which is itseU a moral 
Virtue, always accompanies the other Virtues, great Impudence always attends 

great Kn ^lyj as villamous Calumnies, audacious Lyes, accusing inno- 

cent Persons of the Accuser’s Crimes, on purpose to make Men of Sense look 
little to Fools, and shallow Knaves. 

Divers of these Calumnies, and these infamous Falshoods, are discover’d 
and expos’d in this Pamphlet, hy several Original Letters, either attestmg 
undeniable Pacts, or confounding impudent Calumnies 


REMAEKS Upon Mr. POPE's DUNCIAD. 

To Mr. Lewis Thbobald. 

SIR. 

I HAVE lately read over the Two Letters which were writ by you, and pub- 
lished in the DaHy Journals, and return you my hearty Thanks for the 
Pleasure which I receiv’d from them I observed in those Letters an extraor- 
dinary Piece of Gratitude in you, in resigning that Throne to P. to which he 
himself had advanced you, with Ten times more Goodness on his Side than 
Desert on yours And it was no small Satisfaction to me, to find that you were 
govern’d so entirely by Justice, as to part with an Empire of so unbounded 
an Extent, to one who had Right Divine to it, who had by Nature an Hereditary 
Indefeasible Right to succeed Tom IPVrfey and Settle One certain Sign of his 
being even born to be no less than absolute Monarch of all the Dunces over 
the whole Face of the Earth, was his conferring that Title on you, who have 
unfortunate Qualities that are so incompatible with it, ns Modesty, Humanity, 
Discernment, Penetration, Sagacity, together with an uncommon Knowledge 
of Letters, and Skill in the learned Languages’ These are Talents which 
utterly unqualify you to govern a Generation of Mortals, who are not influenced 
by any of them, and who have not the least Notion of some of them Whereas 
P. has one Qualification alone, which gives him an indisputable Right to wear 
the Imperial Crown of the Dunces, and that is, that soaring matchless Impu- 
dence, begot by Pride on Stupidity, which strikes so strongly on the outward 
Senses, by which Dunces are entirely govern’d Whereas Genius, and Wit, and 
Learning, and Truth, and Sense, and Decorum, speak forcibly only to the 
understanding Few, and haie Power over them alone That high and un- 
daunted Assurance qualified him to set up for an Editor, in spite of Learning, 
or Art, or Nature, as you have so clearly shewn , and that qualified him to set 
up for a Versifier, without Numbers, and for a Critick, without Taste or 
Judgment, as I formerly shew’d so clearly That soaring and matchless Im- 
pudence also gave him jilenary Power, to throw out his Titles to the Right and 
the Left, without any Discernment or Distinction So that Persons whom God 
and Nature have plac’d immense Degrees above him, are dubb’d, by him. Fools, 
Blockheads, Dunces, and Scoundrels, according to his Sovereign Pleasure, 
which puts me in mind of a little Gentleman, who was in the Court of one of 
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our Kings, a Wit, just such a Wit as Mr P. is in the Beign of King O. II This 
mot ey Gentleman was wont to salute eTery one whom he met in the Mornings 
with Good-morrow, Brother Pool, whether it was Bishop or Archbishop, or 
President of the Council, or Secretary of State, which often caus’d his lower 
Farts rudely to suffer for the Licentiousness of the Parts above them. And I 
wish Mr. P had been so happy as to take Warning by that Kxample : 

Fcehx qucm factunl edtena ptneula cautum 

It was long before I had the Happiness to be acquainted with you, who were 
then very young, that I publish’d Eemarks upon the Translation of the Ihad 
of Homer by P, upon his Windsor Forest, writ in Envy of Sir John Denham’s 
Poem upon Cooper’s Hill, upon the infamous Temple of Fame, writ in Envy of 
Chaucer’s Poem upon the same Subject, and upon the Ode on Ceecttia’s Day, 
writ in Eniy of Mr Dryden’s Feast of Alexandei , an Ode in which P. very 
wisely pretends to shew the Power of Mnsiek, by the Story of Orpheus, that is, 
by an Allegory For Hot ace, who may be allow’d to be a pretty good Judge of 
this Matter, tells us, that the whole Story of Orpheus is nothing but an 
Allegory 

Sylvcslrts konunes aorir tnlerpretonc Dimruvn 
Co'dtbus, vicltt jeedo delerrmt Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc hnxre ttgres raptdosgw konts 

And my Lord Chancellor Bacon, in his Treatise of the Wisdom of the Antients, 
18 of the same Opinion 

As I have lately perused all the ’foresaid Ifemarks, and some of them after 
a very long Distance of Time from the first writing and publishmg them, so 
that the warm and partial Conceit of an Author had been a long time ex- 
tinguish’d As I haie not only done this, but consulted likewise my sincerest 
and most judieious Friends, both they and I have found, that the Bemarks 
whieh I submitted to their Censure, were xeaBonable, just, and solid, and con- 
sequently that the Pieces on which they were writ, were infinitely below the 
Master-pieces, in En\y of winch they were published by their seandalous 
•Author 

Now, as P apparently nrote the 'loiesaid Pieces, m Envy to the Beputation 
of their celelnated Authors, neither you nor 1 can have any Beason to doubt, 
but that if those Authors had been his Contemporaries, if Time and Death, and 
impartial Posterity had not given a Sanction to their Writings, he would have 
put all of them into the Number of his Dunces For either he must have resolved 
to be a Foil to them, which his monstrous and impudent Vanity will not let 
us suppose, or he must have believed that he could surpass them, and conse- 
quently we'mnst conclude, that instead of You, he would have placed Dryden. 
or Denham, or WoBer, if they had been now alive, upon the Imperial Throne of 
his Dunces. 

As m making these Eemarks, I have endeavour’d to shew him an Author 
without Judgment, or without any thing of that good Sense, which, if we will 
believe Horace, is the only Source of good Writing m Poetry 
Stnhi itdi recce sapere esl Sf prvnapnan Sf fans, 
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Nay, without any Degree of reaaonable Meaning I aliall, in sending you 
Bemarks upon some of the prosaick Parts of the Bdition of his late Khapsody 
in QuartOj [for the Bhimes by their own Vilenesg are secur’d from Criticism,] 
endeavour to lay before you, not only his utter Ignorance of the poetical Art, 
but his Malice, his Impudence, his Falshood, and his want of Honour. 

But now, Sir, to come to the Preliminaries before his Rhapsody, both that 
before the Volume in Twelves, and that before the other in Quarto . Oh, the 
Truth, the Wisdom, the Modesty, the Humility that there is to be found in 
both 1 As he formerly wnt Bhimes in his own Commendation, and publish’d 
Mr Wycherley’s Name to them, he has now been dabbling after the same 
Manner in Prose He has before each of these Volumes writ his own fulsome 
Panegyricks And each of these fulsome Panegyricks is pretended to be writ 
by o&ers, forsooth, without the least Knowledge or Privacy of this modest 
Author. Now, Sir, either he imagines, that he can make the impartial World 
believe this, or he does not. If he does not imagine that he can impose this 
upon the sensible and impartial World, to what End or Purpose is this noble 
Fiction? Was it to convince his sensible Readers, that he can out-equivocate. 
and out-prevaricate the pontifical Scaramouchi, from whom he had his Educa- 
tion and Instruction ? or was it contriv’d to make some Addition to the Hundred 
thousand Fools, who, he says, already admire him ^ But if he does imagine 
that he can impose this Falshood upon the sensible and impartial World, can 
there be a more certain Sign that he has made you an Usurper, and plac’d you 
upon a Throne to which he himself has an indefeasible Bight ^ Was there ever 
such an empty, such an impudent Seribler •* Did ever any fanatical Egyptian 
of old offer more Incense to one of Pug’s .Vncestors, than Pug has offer’d to 
himself, who is at once the Votary and the Priest, and a little mimicking, 
mischievous, ludicrous God upon the Altar 

That he was the Author of both these Preliminaries, is not only a Truth 
that 18 in itself apparent, and that carries its own Evidence with it, but ’tis 
known to half the Town, that he carried or sent both these Panegyricks to the 

Press himself That the latter was printed by one Wr 1, who was 

formerly Operator to Alderman B and who lives in a Place call’d 

Peter's Hill, between Doctors-Commons and the Thames, a Place m which this 
Poetaster exceedingly delights, because he has in the Neighbourhood of it, like 
his Brother Proctor John lAttleml, Addle-Hill lor his Parnassus, and Puddle- 
Dock for his Hxppocrene , by drinking large Draughts of which latter, he was 
inspir’d with that cleanly, that noble, that gallant Invention of Fleel-DUcIi , 
an Invention so fit to entertain and charm the most delicate Persons of both 
Sexes. Does not half the Town know, that honest J W. was the only Dunce that 
was persecuted and plagu’d by this Impression that Twenty times the Bhap- 
sodist alter’d every thing that he gave the Printer ''' and that Twenty times, W. 
in Bage and in Fury, threaten’d to turn the Rhajisody back upon the Bhap- 
sodist’s Hands ? 

Give me Leave, Sir, to say something apart to each of these two Prelim- 
inaries, both to that iii Twelves, and to that in Quarto. 1 shall begin with the 
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former, which is superscrib’d. The PvJtlisher to the Reader. The first extraor- 
dmary Paragraph m it, haa two general Assertions, whidi, generally taken, are 
false, and which the Author, to shew his Logical Head, is for proving true by a 
particular Instance, and, to shew his great Modesty, takes that Instance from 
himself. The first general Assertion is. That, when any Scandal « vented 
against a Man of the highest Distineium and Oharacter, either in the State or 
in Literature, the Publich in general afford it a quiet Reception, and the larger 
Part accept it as favourably, as if it were some Kindness done to themselves. 
This IS the first general Assertion. Now, Sir, for the particular Instance 
intended to prove the Truth of it, / will only observe one Fact, says P, that 
every Week for these Two Months past, the Town has been persecuted with 
Pamphlets, Advertisements, Letters, and weekly Essays, not only agamst my 
Wit ond Writings, who am a Man if the highest Distinction and Character 
in Literature, hut against my Person and Character And that of all those 
Men who have received Pleasure from my Writings, which by a modest Compu- 
tation [Oh t the charming Beauties of that attractive Virtue, Modesty I] may 
he about a Hundred thousand in these Kingdomi of England and Ireland, 
not to mention Jersey and Guernsey, [which you know, says P, are not in 
England, because they are in Hampshire,] or the Orcades, [which I mention 
without naming Scotland, sweetly to insinuate, that there is no such thing 
as Taste of Literature in any Part of North-Bntam, unless in that which is 
next to Greenland,] or the new World, or Foreigners who have translated me 
into their Languages, not a Man among them has stood up to say one Word 
in my Defence 

Thus, Sir, have I laid before you the first general Assertion, and the par- 
ticular Instance intended to prove the Truth of it. But now. Sir, as I observ’d 
before. P's undistmguiehmg Noddle has not found out, that his first general 
Assertion, generally taken, la false , for if by a Man of the highest Distinction 
and Character, he means one who has highly deserv’d either of his Country or of 
the Common-wealth of Learnmg, [But then be must not in anywise mean 
himself, who has deserved nothing of the latter, and very lU of the former] 
I may jnstly affirm, that any Scandal or Calumny published against such a 
one, must be utterly shocking to any Man of good Sense, or Candour, or In- 
tegrity, or Humanity, though perhaps it may be pleasing enough to P’s Hundred 
thousand Admirers For People of their Capacities are always Levellers, and 
when they find it impossible for them to raise themselves to an Equality with 
Merit, they politickly lay hold of any Opportunity to bring Merit down to their 
Level. 

Thus have I shewn that this first general Assertion is not prov’d by the 
particular Instance, not only because no general Conclusion can be drawn from 
Particulars, but because the Person mention’d in the general Assertion is im- 
mensely distant from the Creature mention’d m the particular Instance, as 
distinct as East from West, or as Earth from Heaven. For if P has the Mis- 
fortune to fancy himself a Person of the highest Distinction and Character 
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tn Literaturej as he plainly infers that he does, his Pencramum is certainly as 
much out of Order, and he as much wants to be trepann’d, as if he had 
declar’d himself Grand Stgnwr, Emperor of China, or the Great Mogul 
But now to come to the second general Assertion, which is a blessed one, 
and IS as follows If a known Scoundrel or Blockhead chance to be but touch'd 
upon, a whole Legion ts up in Arms, and it becomes the common Cause of all 
Scriblers, Printers, and Booksellers whatsoever Now the particular Instance 
or Fact gives the Lye to this general Assertion For a certain known Scoundrel, 
and horrible Blockhead, has lately not only been touch’d upon, but dwelt 
upon, and has been pelted as much and as plentifully as if hie Ears had been 
nail’d to the Pillory, and yet not one of all his Hundred thousand Admirers, 
whether in Jersey or Guernsey, or the Orcades, or in the new World, not any 
Man has stood up to say one Word in his Defence 
I hope this will convince his Patrons and his Admirers, who have purchas’d 
Scurrility and Nonsense at so dear a Bate, that nothing is more easy than to 
give foul Language, but that ’tis Ten times more excusable in Me tlian it is in 
Him , first, because Imsit prior, I only retort the Language he gave , secondly, 
because in the Bcmarks which I formcrlj made upon the several Things he 
has publish’d, I have given such Beasons, why this Language is his Due, as have 
convinc’d every sensible impaitial Beadei, that tliere is not in any of those 
Trifles the least Degree of that Solidity, that Morality, and that good Sense, 
which are the Principles and Fountain of all good Writing in Poetry I shall 
pursue the same Method in the Animadversions, wluch from time to time 1 shall 
send you upon tlie brutal Dwncuid, and before I have done with this first 
Preliminary, I shall take one Occasion from it, to convince the Header, that 
this bouncing Bully of Parnassus, is nothing but a false Brave, a mere bragging 
pretendmg Empirick, and utterly ignorant of the first Budiineuts of an Art 
which he has more than Twenty Years professed, and in which he has iiothiiig 
but Impudence and Ignorance, and Falshood to support him 

In order to shew this, let us see the Account that P himself gives of his 
Dunmad It is stil’d, says he, Reroick, as being doubly so, not only with respect 
to its Nature, which according to the best Rules of the Antients, and strictest 
Ideas of the Moderns, is critically such, but also with regard to the heroical 
Disposition, and high Courage of the Writer, who dar'd to stir up such a formid- 
able, irritable, and implacable Race of Mortals 
Thus P, all at once makes himself the Hero of his wonderful Bhapsody, and 
stiles his Polly, his Impudence, his Insolence, and his want of Capacity to dis- 
cern and to distinguish, high Courage , for want of which Capacity, he must be 
told, that a Bully is of all Mortals, the most Foolish, the most Impudent, and the 
most Insolent, but at the same time Cowardly And here. Sir, give me leave 
to observe what the scandalous Chronicle reports. That as soon as the Bhapsody 
was publish’d, P. never dar’d to appear without a tall Irishman attending him, 
who IS so inseparable from him, that one would swear that he owes his Wit as 
well as his Courage to him 
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But there is now a Necessity for goiiij; back a little The Dunciad, says P, 
ts sided Herotch with respect to its Nature, which, according to the best Rules 
of the Anttents, and strictest Ideas of the Moderni, a critically such. Hero 
then let us see what the Proposition of every Bpick Poem, whether Serious and 
Real, or Mock and Ridiculous, ought to he , and then whether P’s Proposition 
18 agreeable to it. 


The Propositwn of an Eptck Poem, says Bossu, w that first Part of the Poem, 
in which the Author proposes hnefiy, and in general, what he designs to say in 
the Body of his W ork, in which there are two Things tube considered, the one 
IS what the Poet proposes, and the other is the Manner of his proposing it 

The Proposition, continues he, ought to contain the Matter of the Poem only, 
that w( to say, the Action of it, and the Persons who execute that Action, whether 
those Persons are Divine or Human ll'c find all that in the Iliad, in the 
Odyssea, and in the .dHiieid 

The Action that Ilomcr proposis to sing in the Iliad, is the Revenge that 
Adiilles tales for the Affront that is ofered him, that of the Odysses is the 
Return of Ulysses to Ithaca, and that of the .^Iiieid, is the Empire of Troy 
iransf err’d by .®neaa to Italy 

IVe ought not to suffer ourselves to be surprized by tne Expression of Homer 
in the Beginning of his Iliad, where he says that he sings the pernicious Wrath 
of Achilles, nor believe that he proposes that Vfialh as the Subject of his Poem 
At that rate he could not relate an Action to his Reader, but a Passion, We 
ought not to stop there, since he himself has not stopp’d there He tells us, that 
he sings the Wrath which caus’d the Greeks to suffer such mighty Losses, and 
was the Death of so many Heroes He proposes then an Action, and not a simple 
Passion for the Matter of his Poem, and that Action is, as we said before, the 
Revenge that Achilles tales for the Affront that is offered him 

I'hus III the other two Poems, they propose at first a Man, but the Propo- 
sitions stop not there, they add, that Ulysses suffered very much in his En- 
deaiour to return into his Countiy, oi that the Design of Eneas's Voyage was 
to establish himself in Italy Both the one and the other, then, of the two 
Poets P'1 oposes to smg an AcHon 

But 80 much for serious and real Epick or Keroick Poems Let us now 
come to the Mock and the Comick ones, and we shall find, that this Poem, by 
changing its Nature, does not change its Manner Boileau, who was one of 
the weatest of the Fi ench Poets, and one of the most judicious of their Cnticks, 
calls his Lutrin, Poeme Heroique, an Heroical or Epick Poem, and yet in the 
Proposition to this Poem, which was designed purely for Pleasantry, he pro- 
poses to sing an Action, as appears by the Proposition itself. 

Je Chante Us combats, et ce Prelat tembU, 

Qm par ses longs Travaux et sa Force inmnabU, 

Dans un dlastre Eglvse exercant son grand caiur 
FU placer a la fin un hatnn dans le Chceur 
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C'ett m vcan gue le Chantre appmi d’un vain Ttlre, 

Deux fou Pen fit oter par let mams du Chapitre, 

Ce Prelat ear le Banc de son Rival altier 
Devx foie le rappertant ten couvnt tout entier 

Which in English Prose is thus, 

/ sing the Combats, and that terrible Prelate, who, by hts long Labours, and hit m- 
vineible Courage, causing his great Soul to be seen by hts Actions, m an illustnous 
Church, caused at length a stately Pulpit to be erected m the Choir In vam did the 
Chanter, supported by an empty Title, twice cause it to be taken down by the Hands 
oj the Chapter, and twice did the Prelate, causing it to be earned back ogam, fix it 
before the Seat of his proud Rival, and covenng him, and hiding him from the Congre- 
gation, mortify him severely 

Thus Boileau, in the Proposition to a mock Epick, or Heroick Poem, pro- 
poses to sing an Action , and accordingly entertains the Reader with it 

And though Butler in his Proposition to Hudibras, does not pretend to sing 
one regular Action [for very little of the Rules of Aristotle was known then 
in England] yet still he proposes to sing Action, or Actions, ns will appear by 
the Proposition itself 

When Civil Pury first grew high. 

And Men fell out they knew not why. 

When hard Words, Jealousies, and Pi an. 

Set Folks together by the Ears, 

And made them fight like mad or deunK, 

For Dame Religion, as for Punk, 

Whose Honesty they all durst swear for, 

Tho’ not a Man of them knew wherefore 
When Gospel Trumpeter, surrounded 
By long-Ear’d Rout, to Battle sounded. 

And Pulpit Drum Eccleeiastick, 

Was beat with Fist, instead of a Stick, 

Then did Sir Knight abandon Duelling, 

And out he rode a CoUmelhng 

So that the ercelleut Author of Hudibras, who had so admirable a Talent 
for Pleasantry, proposes chiefly to entertain his Reader with the Actions of 
his Hero. 

Now let us take a short View of P ’s Proposition to his Dunctad, 

and after that you will easily judge how far ’txs Heroick with respect to its 
Nature, and how far it ts critically such, according to the best Rules of the 
Antients, and strictest Ideas of the Modems 

Booksg and the Man, I sing, Uu, finil who bnnga 
The Smithfield Mwien to the Ears of Kings 

Let us divest it of its Jingle, since Rhyme is of no use to the Nonsense of 
such Prose as this, but to render it more ridiculous, and more uninteUigible. 

I sing Boohs, and I sing the Man, the first Man, who carries the Muses of 
Smithfield to the Ear of Kings. 
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Thus P. Bings Books, and not an Action ; and the Author urho pretends m an 
]^ick Poem to sing Books instead of singing an Action, is only qualified to 
sing Ballads And as Nature has begun to qualify him for that melodious 
Vocation, by giving him that Face, that Shape, and that Stature ; so if Fortune 
would but finish what Nature has begun, he would be a Nonpareillo in that 
Employment. As he has for several Months last past, been bringing down a 
wooden Tempest upon his Carcass, if one Bye and one Leg should suffer 
severely by the Storm, which may very well happen, do not you think. Sir, 
that his rare Figure would proclaim him the Prince of Ballad Singers, as, by 
justly deposing you, he has made himself the King of I>nnce 8 ? 

P. IS so far from singing an Action, that there is no such Thing as Action in 
his whimsical Bhapsody, unless what proceeds from Dulness, that is, from 
Privation , a very pretty Principle of Action, and very worthy of P’s Invention I 
The Thing is divided into Three Books. In the First, instead of Action there 
IS Description and Declamation In the Third, instead of Action we have 
nothing but a feverish Dream The Second is made up of Nastiness, Obscenity, 
and Absurdity , and is so far from being Part of an Action, that it runs counter 
to the Design of the whole Thing, if there could be anv Design m it , for Vigour 
of Action can never proceed from Dulness, though it may from Madness. The 
Hero of the Piece does nothing at all, and never speaks but once, unless it be 
half a Line in the Third Book In the First Book, indeed, he offers to burn his 
Works, but 18 hinder’d by the Goddess Now those Works are either Good or 
Bad , if they are Good, they render him incapable of being King of the Dunces , 
if they are Bad, the Offer to burn them shews his Judgment, and Judgment 
must be always contrary to Dulness, otherwise P would be the bnghtest 
Creature that ever God made 

Whether an Epick Poem, is grave or mock Epick, the Action must have 
Probability in all its Parts Both antient and modern Criticks agree in this 

Ficta voluptatis cauiij mnt proxima ivrw, 

says Horace , Let every Th%ng that w invented to give the Reader Pleasure, he 
attended mth ProbabMy Nay, Roseau makes Probability more necessary 
than Truth itself, as several of the Antients and Moderns have likewise done. 

Jamais au specialeur n’ofret nen d’mcroyable, 
he vrai pent guelgue fats n'etre pas vrmsemblable 
Vne merveilie absurdc esl pour moy sans appas, 

L’espnl ri’est point emu de ce qu’il ne croit pas 

Never offer any Ihmg that is incredible either to the Reader or the Spectator Truth 
sometimes may not have Probability That which is absurd, at the same Time that ’tie 
wonderful, has no Charms for me The Soul u never mov’d with that which it does not 
believe 

And the that he gives for this is very solid, mz. Truth may sometimes 

have the Appearance of a Lye, but Probability has always the Appearance of 
Truth. And this mock Probability, Butler m his Hudibras, and BoOeau in his 
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Lutnn, have preserved inviolably But what Piobability is there in P’s Hhap- 
sody’’ What Probability in the Games which take up a third Part of the Piece? 
Is it not monstrous to imagine any Thing like that m the Master Street of a 
populous City, a Street eternally crowded with Carriages, Carts, Coaches, 
Chairs, and Men passing in the greatest Hurry about Private and Publick 
Affairs’* What Probability in that noble Invention of Fleet Ditch, which, 
besides its Extravagancy, and its Stupidity, shews the nasty Soul of the 
Author’’ 

Immodest Words adrtal of no Defence, 

For leant of Decency, is leant of Seme 

For all that is said there, must be excessively shocking to all Men of common 
Sense, as shewing want of Bespect to the Reader, as much as to the Authors 
mentioned there Every Man of good Breeding, as well as good Sense must 
be mov’d with Indignation, 

At bn whuff Infamy, tilth Lanffiwffe hose 

Drvden 

P talks of Taylor the Water-Poet, but Taylor is only call’d so from his 
Profession P is properly the Water-Poet, who has Water-Language which he 
seems to have lived so many Years at Chtsmek and Twickenham, on purpose 
to learn it from his Daily transitory Masters, the Scullers 

I am sorry I have dwelt so long upon this whimsical Trifle, call'd. The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader, which could have been writ by neither Christian, nor Turk, 
nor Jew, nor any one but an Anti-Christian Catholick, educated in Jesuitical 
Maxims, and Religious Frauds I appeal to any Man of common Sense, if this 
whimsical Fraud could have been printed so many times in Duodecimo, as the 
Author pretends it has been, and inserted at last in the Appendix to the Edition 
in Quarto, if it had been writ by any one but P himself Tins ajipears to me to 
be utterly impossible And the Truth appears so plainly, and strikes tlie 
Reader so strongly through that paltry Artifice, that if P believes that he 
conceals himself by it, he shews himself a thousand times moie weak, and 
exposes himself infinitely more than by any thing that he can say in Rhyme, 
for there are several Persons who believe, that any Sort of Fiction is allowable 
m Rhyme, but all the World expects, that when a Man writes Prose, he should 
speak Truth and Reason, 

As we have shewn that P knows nothing of the Art of Poetry in general, 
we now come to shew, that he knows as little of Homer in particular, whether 
we consider the Qualities and Character of that celebrated Grecian, or the 
Nature of his Writings, and, in short, as little of the Characters of other Poets, 
whether ancient or modern And the impartial Reader will then determine 
whether the Author who has all these Defects, is qualified to set up for a 
Translator of Homer, or for a knowing, a just, and a judicious Critick. 

What P. 18 pleas’d to call his Preface, is neither a just Dissertation, nor a 
modest Encomium, but an extravagant hyperbolical Panegyrick on Homer; a 
Heap of dogmatical, elaborate, illiterate Pedantry • By which he has equally 
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labour’d to shew the Excellence of Homer, and to expose and detect his own 
Unworthiness. Eor there is not in the Translation the least Shadow of those 
great Qualities which either are, or are pretended to be, in Homer. And yet P 
at the same Time that he is extolling him to the Skies, gives infallible Signs 
that he does not know him, and blindly says more infamous Things of him, than 
either Terrasson, Le Motte, or Perrault 

When the Prefaeer tells us, in his very first Paragraph, that Homer is 
universally allow’d to have had the greatest Invention of any Writer whatever, 
he IS so far from telling us, at the same Time, what Invention is, that he 
plainly discovers that he knows nothing of it. For he seems to take it for a 
peculiar Faculty of the Mind, distinct from Memory, Imagination, and Judg- 
ment , whereas it is the Effect and Result of the confederate Powers and Opera- 
tion of all the three We have a fai,'t Image of these Operations m Hawkmg : 
For Memory may he justly compar’d to the Dog that heats the Field, or the 
Wood, and that starts the Game, Imagination to tnc Falcon that *clip8 it upon 
its Pinions after it , and Judgment to the Falconer, who directs the Flight, and 
who governs the whole But P as has been said, takes it for a distinct Faculty , 
he opposes it to Judgment in this very Paragraph . and in the last Paragraph 
of the third Page, \Edit 2.] he calls it the strong and the ruling Faculty 
P tells us, in the first Page of this wonderful Preface, that whatever Praises 
inav be given to Works of Judgment, there is not a single Beauty in them, hut 
IS o« ing to the Invention But he ought to have known that this is reciprocal , 
and that in Works of Invention there is not a single Beauty but is owing to 
the Judgment , and that is the Reason that none have liad great Beauties, but 
who have had great Judgment , us Homer, and Yxrgil, and some few others of 
the ancient Checutu and Romm, Poets, and some very few of the bnghsh. 


Flench, and ItalwH on u 

In tlie Beginiiiiig ol the second Page ot the Preface, [Edition the 2d] P is 
pleas’d to tell us. rhal the Ileuson why mod Cntirks are mclm’d to prefer 
a judmous and meihodicl Gea.u.s to a great and /. uitful one, is, 6ecoi«e they 
find It criMci to Obsenalwnr though a untfoirn and hounded 

Walk of Art, than to comprehend the rad and , arsons Extent of Nature Fine 
Words witliout nnv Me.imng' As if any one could comprehend toe vast and 
various Extent of ‘Nature, hut the great Author of Nature If this Prefaejr 

r, th. Ep,ei po.- «. 

and Vtrgtl, are infallible Proofs of this , „ „ tv. 

Our Authoi's Hoil « « ivM Paradue. [says P. towards toe Top of his 
od Page 1 where, if we cannot see all the Beauties so didsncily as in en ordedd 
Ga Jen It is only because the Number of them « snfimiely greater Tw hke 
Garden, y the Seeds and first Productions of every Kmd. 

those who follow’d hem have but selected some paHumlar Plants, 


* A Term in Falconry 
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each according to hts particular Fancy, to eultwate and beautify If eome 
nings are too luxuriant, ‘tie owing to the Richness of the Soil, and if others 
are not arriv’d to Perfection or Maturity, it is only because they are over-run 
and oppress’d by those of a stronger Nature 
Now I appeal to you, Sir, if this is not a Paragraph which shews an Ignorance 
as gross and profound as Egyptian Darkness An Ignorance which may be 
felt, tho’ it cannot be understood. No Indian, no Negro, no Hottentot, knows 
less of Homer, than P. But what you and I will be pleas’d with, is this, that 
as the Author of this Paragraph has affronted, abus’d, and slander’d several 
young Ladies, which alone is sufiScient to shew him of a Race different from the 
human , for even the vilest of Dogs will never abuse a Female of his own Species , 
so Providence has justly ordain’d that a Lady should revenge the Quarrel of her 
Sex, and ridicule, and expose, and baffle the Author of the said monstrous 
Paragraph I speak of Madam Dacier 

What ’ says she, is Homer’s Poem then, according to Mr Pope, an indigested 
Heap of Beauties, without Order or Symmetry , a Piece of Ground upon which 
nothing but Seeds, and nothing perfect or accomplish’d, is to be found, a Pro- 
duction loaded with many superfluous and unprofitable Things, which ought to 
be retrench’d, and which oppress or disfigure those which ought to be preserv’d 
The most inveterate Enemies to Homer, says that judicious Isidy, never said 
any thing more injurious, or more unjust, against that Poet 

Mr P will pardon me, says she, if I oppose the three Oorapiinsons in this 
erroneous Preface, which seem to me to lie very false, and utterly contrurv 
to what the greatest ancient and modern Criticks have thought 
To the Point, then, she continues. The Iliad is so far from being a wild 
Paradise, that it is the most regular Garden, and laid out with more Symmetry 
than ever any Garden was Monsieur Le Notre *, who was the greatest Man of 
the World in his Art, never observ’d in his Garden a more perfect, or more 
admirable Symmetry, than Homer has observ’d in his Poems Every thing 
that IS in them, is not only in the Place iii which it ought justly to be, but 
every thing is formed on Purpose for the Place it possesses He presents you 
at first with that which ought first to be seen, he places m the Middle what 
ought to be only there, and what would be improper either at the Beginning 
or End, and he places Things at a greater Distance, which ought to be so 
dispos’d, in order to create a greater and a more agreeable Surprize, and to 
make use of a Comparison drawn from Pamtmg, He disposes that in tlie greatest 
Light, which cannot be too visible, and sinks and hides in the Obscurity of the 
Shadows, what does not require to be expos’d so fully to Sight So that we 
may say, that Homer was the Painter who best knew how to employ the Lights 
and the Shadows. And it was this beauteous and admirable Order, which Horace 
admir’d m his Poems, and upon which he founded his Rules for the perfecting 
the Art of Poetry. 

* Gardener to Lewis XIV He laid out the Gardens of Versailles and Marly 
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The sewnd Comparison, (she continues) is as unjust. How could Mr. P. 
™ one can discover only Seeds, and the immature Productiona of every 
^iid, m the when every Beauty in that Poem is so perfect a Beauty, that 
the foUowing Ages could find nothing to add to any Kind of his Bxcdlencies? 
And the Ancients have always propos’d Homer as the most perfect Model, ill 
every Hind of Poetry 

The third Comparison (she still continues) is every Jot as unjust, and is 
compos d of the Errors of the two former. Homer had undoubtedly an in- 
comparable Fertility of Invention, but yet a Fertility which is always restrain’d 
by a just and sincere Judgment, which made him reject every superfluous 
Thing which his boundless Imagination could offer to him, in order to retain 
only what was useful or necessary Judgment guided the Head of this admirable 
Gardiner, and was the Prumng-Hoofc he made use of in cutting off every useless 
Branch from its Trunk He has dout what Horace speaks of in his Epods, 

Inutitcitque jafce ramos ampi tans 
Falmorft tusenl 

Mr P, she continues, had in an extraordinary manner oblig’d us, if he had 
directed us to the superfluous Branches that ought to b*’ cut off from this Tree • 
If he had instructed us in the Symmetry, which ought to be given to that 
wild Garden, to render it more regular, if he had given us an Idea of that 
Perfection which he says is wanting to those several Beauties, of which Homer, 
he pretends, has only given us a Sketch It would be happy for the present Age, 
and glorious to England, to have produced so perfect a Critick 

Thus far Madam Dacier has defended Homer, she next proceeds to defend 
herself against the senseless Caul which he has brought against her, which she 
has done with all the Modesty, the Justness, and the Address which are peculiar 
to that judicious Lady You have seen that Defence in the Original 1 have 
nothing to do but to observe here, that the Wretch against whom she writes, has 
been always infamous for his Ingratitude to that Part of the Fair Sex, to whom 
he has had most Obligations 

I shall now proceed to send you some Bemarks of my own upon this Preface. 

’Tis m the second Page of it likewise that this Prefacer informs us. That 
‘tis to the Strength of this amazing Invention, that me are to attribute that 
unequal'd Fire and Rapture, which ts so forcible in Homer, fjTc. But, by P’s 
Leave, Homer owes his Invention to his Fire, and not his Fire to his Invention 
The more warm any one is by Nature, the more inventive is that Person, if ihe 
Organs be rightly dispos’d 

But P goes on, What he, that is, Homer, writes, [that is, every thing that 
he WTitea] is of the most animated Nature imaginable. At the Bottom of this 
very Page he contradicts this For, says he, ’tis remarkable that his Fancy, which 
IS every where vigorous, is not discover’d immediately at the Beginning of Aw 
Poem in its fullest Splendour But let us return to what he says previous to this 
Contradiction of himself If a Council be call’d, says P, or a Battle fought, you 
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are not coldly inform’d of what « said or done, as from a third Person, the 
Reader t* hurried out of himself, hy the Force of the Poet’s Imagination, and 
turns in one Place to a Hearer, in another to a Spectator. To shew the Ab- 
surdity of this, we shall first consider it with Regard to Councils, and after- 
wards with Regard to Battels If every thing that is said in Council is of the 
most animated Nature imaginable, the Characters of those who speak, either 
cannot be maintain’d, or cannot be diversify’d. And as for Battels, the Reader 
is as much a Spectator of those of Virgil, as he is of those of Homer The Muse 
who presides over Epick Poetry equally relates both. And if she relates the 
Destruction of Troy by the Mouth of JBneas, that was not a Battle but a Mas- 
sacre. And the Necessity of the Action requir’d that Way of relating it, it 
being impossible to set otherwise before the Eyes of Dido, a thing that was past 
and done in a difiierent Part of the World 

This little Gentleman says, towards the Top of the third Page of the smaller 
Edition, That exact Disposition, just Thought, correct Elocution, polish’d 
Numbers, may have been found in a thousand, but this poetical Fire, this Vivida 
Vis Animi tw a very few 

If he had studied Twenty Years to be in the W'rong, he could not have 
blunder’d more confoundedly The very Reverse of what he asserts is the Truth. 
Exact Disposition, just Thought, correct Elocution, polish’d Numbers have 
been found in Homer and Virgil alone, of all that have writ in the Epick Way, 
but the poetical Fire, the Vivida Vis Animi may have been seen in a Thousand 
But let me see how the little Gentleman goes on Even in Worls where all these 
are imperfect or neglected, this even over-powers Cntinsm, and makes us 
admire while we disapprove Admirably said, little Bays, i’ faith, thou second 
great Apostle of Nonsense, which thou art sent bj' thy evil Genius to preach 
to all thy Hundred thousand Admirers ' But, fnveamus Lvnguis, let me see how 
he goes on, full of the ’foremention’d God, whose missionary Priest he has tlie 
Honour to be Nay, where this [Fire] appears, tho’ attended with Absurdities, 
it brightens all the Rubbish about it, ’till we see nothing but its own Splendor. 
Now, did Bays the first ever say any thing so full of admirable Judgment as 
this ^ Can we sufficiently admire a Fire that brightens all the Rubbish about 
it, ’till the Rubbish disappears, and is hid by its own Brightness” But in tlie 
Name of Nonsense, let him go on This Fire is discern’d in Virgil, but discern 'd 
as through a Glass, reflected from Homer, more shining than fierce, but every 
where equal and constant What Devil possess’d him, when he wrote such 
Stuff as this” The dullest Devil, and the most egregious Dunce in all the 
Profund of Hell IMiat docs he mean by, this Fire is discern’d in Virgil, but 
discern’d as through a Glass, instead of as from a Glass” What does he mean 
by, reflected from Horner^ How is the Fire in the Fourth, the Sixth, the 
Tenth Eclogue reflected from Horner^ or the Fire of those noble Passages in 
the Oeorgtcks, the Death of Coesar, the Praise of Italy, or a Country Life, or 
the Plague among the dumb Creation, or the Story of Orpheus'^ How comes 
this trifling Poetaster, without the least Sagacity or Penetration, to make 
those Distinctions and those Discoveries, which the greatest and the most judi- 
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Clous Criticks could never make ? How mudi Beason have we here to cry out 
with my Lord Roscommon, 

How manj/ Ages since has Virgil wntf 
How few are they who understand hsm. yetf 
Approach his Altars with Hehgwus Fear, 

N o vulgar Deity inhabits there 
Headn shakes not more at Jove’s imperial Hod 
Than Ports should before their Mantuan God 
Had, mighty Maro/ may that sacred Name 
Kindle my Breast with thy Cceleslial Flame 

My Lord Roscommon speaks not of Vtrjrtl as of a Poet whose Fire was dis- 
cern’d as thro’ a Glass, because my Lord Roscommon, felt the Fire of that 
admirable Poet \Vhat docs this Twiehenliam Poetaster mean, when he speaks 
of the Fire of Virgtl, as more shininj; than fierce, and as of a Fire every where 
equal and constant The Fire of a great and judicious Poet is caus’d by his 
Ideas, and therefore can never be equal and constant, because the Ideas cannot 
possibly be always equal What*" Is the Fire of Virgil every where equal to 
that Divine Passage of the Cumesan Sybil, in the Sixth 2Bneid 

Vcntum crai nd hmeHj cum vtrgo, Postcre fata 
Tcmpitfty ait DfiUR, eece, Detut C«t talta f'-nti 
Anl( forcH, subtto non vulfm, non color unttSy 
Non comptcp manstre ccmce sed pectus anhelum, 

Ei rabK fera corda lument, majorque viden, 

Ncc mortale sonans afUata cst numtnp qvando 
Jam pTojnorc Dei 

Which my Lord Rowmmon has thus finely imitated^ in his admirable Essay 
on Translated Verse 

Have you been Ud thro’ the Cumapan Cave, 

And heard tk’ impatient Maid divinely ravcf 
1 heai her nov', J see her roidtrig Eyes, 

Ar^d jnntinff, Lo f Ike God, the God, she cries, 

W’l/A Words not htrs, and more than human Sound, 

She makes tft' obedient Ghosts peep trembhug thro* the Grouna 

But now let us come to Milton, in whom, if we will believe this little Gentle- 
man, the poetical Fire glows like a Furnace, kepi up to an uncommon Fierceness 
hy the Force of Art Now, I dare engage that there are not Two Persons in the 
World who understand what the little Gentleman says there, and I do really 
believe that there is not one. What? is the Transcendency of MiHon’a Genius, 
which has been admir’d by all the capable World, reduced to Art" Pray, how 
IS the Fire of Homer and Virgil kept up? for they seem to me to have vastly 
more of the poetical Art than Milton Indeed MMon had more Felicity than 
they, which threw him upon the Subject of Paradise Lost, a Subject which 
often furnish’d him with the greatest Ideas, which suppl/d him with the 
greatest Spirit. But to shew that it was rather Felicity than Art or Skill, that 
determin’d him to that Choice, he was by no means so happy m the Choice of 
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Parad%se Regain’d, a Subject that could supply him neither with the Ideas nor 
with the Spirit. For Pride and Ambition, Sage and Berenge, and Fury, 
furnish’d quite another sort of Spirit, than Patience, Besignation, Humility, 
Meekness, Long-suffering, and the rest of those quiet divine Virtues that adorn 
the Christian Scheme. Besides, Milton’s Fire is so very far from being kept 
always up by Art, that for near a sixth Part of the Poem it’s set down for want 
of Art. For this Poem is so order’d, that the Subject of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Books could by no means supply him with the great Ideas, nor con- 
sequently with the great Spirit, which the First, Second, and Sixth had done 
before, and several Parts of the other Books likewise. 

It would require a Volume to expose all the numerous Errors and Blunders 
which are to be met with in his Preface. At the Bottom of his Third Page he 
tells ns. That Homer open’d a neui and boundless Walk for hts Imagination, and 
created a World for himself in the Invention of Fable That which Aristotle 
calls the Soid of Poetry, was first breath’d in t< by Homer And here that 
Learned and Judicious Lady finds Two Faults in that Assertion First, she 
condemns the Fustian in it, because it raises no clear and distinct Idea in 
her Mind , and secondly, she censures the Falsehood in it. There is not, says 
she, the least Shadow of Truth in asserting, that Homer invented the Fable 
It was invented long before his Time, and he found the Use of it wholly 
establish’d, as I have shewn in my Preface to the Odysses. 

I shall now leave Madam Dacier for a Moment, in order to return to her 
again immediately. 

The fourth and the fifth Pages of the ’foremention’d Edition, are taken up 
with a most impertinent Division of Fable, into the Probable, the Allegorical, 
and the Marvellous, which Division I suppose he had from some Popish Pedant, 
and perhaps, from the sacred Scaramouihi his Preceptor Now, in the first 
Place, he makes the Allegorical a distinct Species of Fable, whereas there cannot 
possibly be any Fable, that is, any Action founded upon a Moral, but what is 
allegorical In the second Place, in the Epick Fable [which is of the same 
Nature with the ^sopuin Fables, and is distinguish’d only by its Length] that 
18, in the Epick Action founded upon its Moral, these Three Qualities, of Alle- 
gorical, Probable, Admirable are united What Beason then can this Author 
have to make these Three eo many distinct Species of Fable, instead of making 
them Three distinguish’d Qualities of the Epick Fable, of which alone ’tis his 
Business to treat here ? The Fable of an Epick Poem, is very justly defin’d, a 
Discourse invented by Art, to form the Manners by the Allegory of an Action, 
related in an agreeable, a profitable, and a wonderful Manner. 

In treating of the marvellous Fable [for a Pedant naturally affects obsolete 
Words,] he speaks of the Machines of Homer, concerning which he is pleas’d to 
tell us. That whatever Cause there might be to blame them in a philoaophical 
or a religious View, they are so perfect in the poetical, that Mankind have been 
ever since contented to follow them, none have been able to enlarge the Sphere 
of Poetry beyond the Limits which he has set. Every Attempt of this Nature 
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Km prov’d unsuccessful, and after aU the various Changes of Times and Re- 
ligions. his Gods continue to this Day. the Gods of Poetry 

What a monatroiis Mixture of Ignorance and Impudence is here? In the 
Compass of Eight liines there are no less than Four gross Errors. The first is 
this. That Mankind have been contented to follovj, or [to speak EngUshl to 
make use of Homer’s Machines ever since Homer’s Time , whereas all the World 
knows, that Tasso. Milion. Cowley, and several more have made use of very 
different ones. The second Error is this None have been able to enlarge the 
Sphere of Poetry beyond the Limits which he has set I neither understand 
this, nor can I meet with any one who does understand it What does P. mean 
by that Cant and that Fustian, enlarging the Sphere of Poetry, and setting 
Limits to the Sphere of Poetry f Now, downright Nonsense is certainly the 
greatest of all Errors and Blunders In other Errors Pegasus only trips or 
stumbles, but in Nonsense, the Beast falls flat down, and flounders in the Mud 

Now follows the Third Error Every Attempt, says P, of this Nature has 
prov" d unsuccessful That is, every Attempt to make use of other Machmes than 
what Homer has made use of Now, but two of the ancient Poets, who have 
writ in the Epick Way, have succeeded with the heathen Machines, and those 
are Homer and Virgd. and as many of the Modems have succeeded without 
those Machines, and those are Tasso and Milton, whose Machines are almost 
entirely taken from the Christian Scheme And their Success is a Proof from 
Fact of the Fourth Error, and is an incontestable one, that the Gods of Homer 
do not continue to this Day to be the Gods of Poetry. 'Tis impossible that anv 
one at this Time could write an Epick Poem with heathen Machines successfully 
There would be great Folly m attempting it, because the Use of such Machines 
would be destructive not only of Truth, but of all Probability. As for Homer 
and ytrpU, when they writ, they had Probability on their Side. And it would 
be high Injustice to condemn them for not foreseeing what ’tis impoesible they 
could foresee, the universal Change of Beligion 

There is another egregious Blunder of F’s, in the Eighth Page of the smaller 
Edition, which Madam Dacier has with just Seventy censur’d Every thing in 
the Iliad, says P. has Manners, as Aristotle, says he, expresses it, that is, every 
thing IS acted or spoken. Nothing, says Madam Dacier, can he more contrary 
to the Doctrine of that Philosopher He never said that any thing has Manners, 
because it « either acted or spoken On the confrory he tells us, that there are 
Discourses without Manners, and that, in his Time, there were several Dra- 
matick Pieces without Manners, and that yet there were in those Pieces both 
Action and Discourse, a certain Sign, says he, that Manners are neither Action 
nor Discourse, since Action and Discourse may be without Manners. What then 
are Manners, says she, according to that Philosopher? Manners then, says 
Aristotle are the Things that discover the Inclination of him who speaks, and 
the Choice that he is bent and determin’d to make on Occasions in which it 
would not he easy to see what he will foBow, and what he will avoid 

I come now to the second Preliminary, that I propos’d to take Notice of, 
which is call’d, A Letter to the Publisher, and sign’d W. C but was undoubtedly 

33 
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writ by P. himself. For it is so full of Folly, Falshood, and Impudence, and 
the Flattery to P. is so fulsome and so nauseous, that there is not a Man in 
England who is Fool enough to offer that Incense to P. but himself. And that 
he himself is very capable of it, we shall give an undeniable Proof anon. 

As for TFtK CleUind, I know not whether there is such a worthy Person in 
the World or not But if there is, he will be certainly oblig’d to me for taking 
the Fool’s Cap from his own Head, and clapping it upon the Pate of P, who 
IB most worthy of it I have neither Tune nor Inclination to go thro’ all the 
Paragraphs , but I shall repeat Two or Three of them, which will be sufficient 
to shew the vile and filthy Falshood of the rest. 

The first of them is in the Middle of the Suth Page, of the Edition m Quarto, 
and begins with these Words I pereetv’d that most of these Authors had been 
[doubtless very wisely] the first Aggressors Both you and I, Sir have the 
Ho-nour to know several of them, of whom we know this to be false But gi\e 
me leave to acquaint you with what has pass’d between that little envious 
mischievous Creature and myself At his first coming to Town, he was very 
importunate with the late Mr Eenrg Cromwell to introduce him to me The 
llecommendation of Mr Cromwell engaged me to be about thrice in Company 
with him , after which I went into the Country, and neither saw him nor thought 
of him, ’till I found myself most insolently attack’d by him, in his yery super- 
ficial Essay upon Criticism, which was the Effect of his impotent Eiiyy and 
Malice, by wliidi he endeai cur'd to destroy the Reputation of a Man who had 
publish’d Pieces of Criticism and to set up his own I was mov’d with Indigna- 
tion to tliat Degree, at so much Baseness, that I immediately writ Remarks 
upon that Essay, in order to expose the Weakness and the Absurdity of it, 
which Remarks were publish’d, as soon as they could be printed I aftcrwai ds 
writ and publish'd Remarks upon Part of his Translation of Homer, upon his 
Windsor Forest, and his infamous Temple of Fame When I had done this, I 
thought I had Reason to be satisfied with the Revenge I had taken As these 
several Remarks had made great Impressions upon the Minds of Persons of 
undoubted Sense, and so esteem’d by the Publick, P began to ropont of tlie 
Affront he had offer’d me, and the Injury he had attempted to do me And fo 
give some Proofs of his Repentance, he subscrib’d to the Two Volumes of Select 
Works, almost in spite of my Friend Mr Henry Cromwell, in whose Hands he 
found the Proposals He likewise subscrib’d afterwards to the Two Volumes 
of Letters, which engag’d me to strike out several very just and severe Reflec- 
tions against him, which were scatter’d up and down in those Ijetters In 
Acknowledgment ot which, he sent me the following Letter, together with the 
second Payment 


To Mr John Dennis 

SIR, 

I Call’d to receive the Two Books of jour Letters from Mi Congreve, and have left 
with him the little Money I am in your Debt I look upon nivself to be much more 
VO, for the Omissions you hai'e been pleas’d to make in those Letters m my Favour, 
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sincerely join with you m the Desire, that not the least Traces may remain of that 
1 erence betireen us which indeed I am sony for You may thetefore believe me, 
without either Ceremony or Falseness 


Maj/ 3, 
1721 


SIR, 

Your tnoel ObeAenl, 
Humble Servant, 
A POPE 


And now, .Sir, perhaps you may be of Opinion that I had Beaaon to be satis- 
fied, and to regard Mr P. as a Friend. I indeed from that Hour ceas’d to be 
hia Enemy, but could not put an entire Confidence in him, as often as I re- 
flected on a Piece of monstrous Perfidy, which he had been guilty of seven 
Years before, of which I shall give you as short an Account as I can. The 
great Success of Mr Addison’s Oato termented his Envy, and provok’d his 
Malice exceedingly To discharge some Part of his Spleen, he goes to Mr. 
Ijvntoi the Bookseller, and persuades him to engage me to write some Bemarks 
upon Mr. Addison's Play He prevail’d upon ihe Bookseller, and the Book- 
seller upon me I need not acquaint you that I wrote and publish’d such 
Remarks But his Gratitude for my complying with his Request, may, per- 
haps, be a Piece of News, that will not a little surprize you He writes a very 
scurrilous and impertinent Pamphlet, in which he acquaints his Reader, that 
I was 111 the Hands of Dr Norm, a Curer of mad People, at his House in 
Jialton-Garden, tho’ at the same Time I appear’d pubhckly every Day both in 
the Paik and in the Town The Manuscript of this Pamphlet he offer’d to 
shew to Mr Addison before it was prmted, who had too much Honour, and 
too much good Sense to approve of so black a Proceeding He was so far from 
approving of it, that he immediately engag’d Sir Richard Steele to write the 
following Letter to LvUot 


Mr Luitot, August i, 1713 

M r Adduon dcMr'd me lo tell ion, that he wholly disapproves the Manner of Treating 
Mr Derinui in a little Pamphlet, by way of Dr Homs’s Arcount When he thinks 
fit to take Notice of Mr Dennis's Objections to his Writmgs, he will do it in a Way 
Ml Dennis shall have no jii't Reason to conplam of But when the Papers above- 
mentioned, wore offer’d to be communicated to him, ho said he could not, either m 
Honour or Constience, be privj to such a Treatment, and was sorry to hear of it I am, 

SIB, 

Your very Humoie Servant, 
Ricbabd Steele 


This Letter was sent bv Su Bichat d Steele to Mr Lintot, and by the latter 
transmitted to me As soon as 1 had perus’d it, 1 thought it concern’d me to 
preserve the Original with the utmost Care, whieh 1 shall not fail to communi- 
cate to yon, the very fiist Time I wait on you. 

Thus Sir, have I given you the Reasons why upon the receiving Mr. P’s 
Letter, ! could not resolve to be his Friend, nor to hold any ('orrespondence 
wilh one of his perfidious Nature, tho’ from that Time I ceas’d to be his 
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Enemy, till he gave me a fresh Provocation, by publishing his chimerical Pro- 
fund and his filthy Duncxad, and so became a second Time the Aggressor, and 
as he has been twice so to me, he has been so to several others, in Spight of the 
Assertion of sagacious IVtZl Oleland, alias Matt Scnbhler, alias Alexander P. 
For all Persons of Honour and Integrity like his, love exceedingly to go by 
an alias 

Having said so much of the Falseness of his Assertions with liegard to my 
self, I beg Leave to mention some more of them, before I come to the two 
Paragraphs, that in the 13th and that m the 14th Page of The Letter to the 
Publisher He is pleas’d to say somewhere in his Ho Edition, that the Charac- 
ter which Mr Jacob gives of me in his Lives of the English Poets, is my own 
In Contradiction to which, I here send you a Letter which I lately receiv’d 
from that Gentleman, by the Perusal of which, you will be pleas’d to see, how 
apt flagitious and abandon’d Men are to throw their own Crimes in the Faces 
of innocent Persons Before you begin it, I solemnly declare, before God, that 
I neither solicited it, or expected it, before he acquainted me that he had writ it 


To Mr Dbnnis 


Thursday Apnl 24, 1729 

SIR, 

I N Mr Alexander Pope’s new Edition of his Dunctad, with Notes and Additions, I 
find he has done me the Honour to make me your great Fnend and Second, in man} 
Places of that extraordinary Piece, an Honour I could not expect But as he has 
therein charg’d me with Facts of which I am innocent, on account of my laves of the 
Poets, and violently attack’d the Reputations of several ingenious Oentlemen, endeavour- 
ing to render me the Author of his Scandal, I am to clear up the«e Matters, which are of 
some Importance, by a just Vindication of my self and others, and a thorough Detection 
of this great Slanderer 

I shall begin with an Enquiry into Pope’s Calumnv against you His m hia Duni md. 
Book the 2d, would persuade the Pubhek that your self had a Hand m the small En- 
comium on your Character inserted in the let Volume of my Lives oj the F.nglish Poets, 
where I say in general. That you arc a Person of sound Learning, Master oj a great deal 
of Penetmlton and Judgment, and perfectly regular in all your Performances , with a few 
particular Observations, on the Justness of the Design, Conduct, and Moral of vour 
Plays The least, give me Leave to tell you, that could be said in your Behalf, by any 
impartial Writer, who had any Knowledge of you or vour Works But this scanty 
Praise of you, is thought a great deal too much, by the selfish Mr Popi , wherefore he 
at length insinuates, that )ou are the Author of it, which is a malicious and scandalous 
Znsmuation, without the least Foundation of Truth, for I do solemnly deelare [without 
any previous Sollicitation whatsoever] that you knew nothing at all thereof, till the 
Book was printed, and pubhsh’d by the Bookseller 
Now to demonstrate how far the invidious Charge, which he cndeai oiins to fix upon 
you, and other Poets, belongs to himself only, I shall here relate the true secret History 
concerning himself In The Lives oj the Poets, Vol II p 148, 146, ISl, &c the Sentences 
following are by his Authority This excellent Poet, [Alexander Pope] whose Fame 
exceeds not hu Merit, was horn, &c There ts great Ease, Strength, Wit, and Judgment, 
m hu Compositions, dll his Pieces are universally applauded, and the great Sheffield 
asserted hu Work Hu private Character w the best, being summ’d up in a good Com- 
panion, and a firm Fnend Mr Pope has Fire and Spirit equtd to that great Undertaking, 
hu Translation of Homer And he u excellent in Prose as well as Verse, 4c That these 
high Praises and Commendations of himself were by him particularly approv’d of, in a 
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printed Prwf of his Life and Character, ahich I trausinitted to him for his Correcticm, 1 
am ready to make Oath of, if requir’d , and by his Alterations and Additions therem, 

e Purely made the Comphment his own, which now I understand he, m his abundant 
Mod^y, judges too httle, tho’ his great Superiors, in any Accounts of them, would 
have been very well contented with less 

I did Thing in my Power, by Mr Pope, who was generally thought to be a nsmg 
u^us, to honour and obhge him, much more than by Mr Prutr, and Mr Congreve, 
whoK Favour and Friendship I happily procur’d, and which continued till their Deaths 
But Pope IS not a Prior, nor a Congreve, and I may venture to say, never will be For 
as he IS evidently deficient of their poetical Talents and Abihties, so he is a perfect 
Stranger to their Gratitude, Honour, and great Humanity, the most shining Parts of 
these excellent Mens Characters 

The Reward of my good Offices by Pape, has been the greatest Abuse he could mvent 
It semns the envious little Gintleman is angry with me for presuming to say any thmg 
in Favour of others Here’s the Center and Fountain of his Malice ’Truly he can bear 
no Character in Competition with his own, especially since the above-mention’d Poets 
have been dead, in whose Lifc-times he dared not to publish his Impudence and Non- 
sense ’Tho’ now he fancies himself Lord over all, and, like King Bambndge, late Walden 
of the Fleet Prison, he endeavour’d to exercise the most tyrannick Government within 
his imaginary Jurisdiction He has done all m the Compass of hiB Malice, to defame, 
injure, and beat down every one he knew, except ins Friend and Confederate the 
ingenious John Gay, on Pretence of my accusmg of whom, for telling the Truth of that 
extraordinary Gentleman, I have tho great and disproport'on’d Share of his violent 
Invectii es which run thro’ his Dunaad 

By Pope’s Shokeapear lately printed, and some of liis Translations, one mi^t imagine 
he intended to daiin the sole Prerogative of Blundenng to himself His Blunders in 
moat of hia Performanees, are very manifest! And therefore he calls others Blunderers, 
and Fools, in so polite a Manner, as not to be parallell’d or mutated The Lines upon 
me in his stupid Poem, arc lery harmless, tho’ scry maliciously aim’d, for as to my 
being a Blunderbuss of Law, this cannot go for any thing, even with the weakest of his 
Readers and Admirers , because they, with others, will, I think, be oblig’d to own, that 
the great Poet Alexander Pope, is no Judge of Law, nor can he make it appear that what 
he hath said of me, was ever esteem’d any Part of ray Character So that on this just 
Reasomng I am clear of his Satire, (which ought to subsist on some Grounds of Truth) 
altho’ not of his Abuse 

I do not pretend to say how long Mr Pope was writing of his Dunaad, but his great 
Malice against me, has been ten Years hatching and laying up, so as not to be brought 
to Light till the Beggars Opera, by Mr <7ov and Company, was acted m the Theabo, 
which low and licentious dramatical Piece, design’d for the Encouragement of Gentlemen 
on the Highway, and their female Associates, in Drurg-Lane, by its extraordinary 
Novelty, happemng to strike the giddy Humour of the Town, has introduc’d a new 
Species of the vilest Farce, and turn’d the Heads of both Pope and Gay fwho clubb’d 
their Wit in that Performance) since which, their Pnde is become intolerable to all 
Men of common Sense But these great poetical Champions in the Cause of Newgate, 
will be justly poiirtrailed in a Supplement to my Account of them m The Lives of the 
Poets 

When I wnt and publish’d my Historical Rigisler in my Lives of the English Poets, 
which IS so long ago as 1719, 1 endeavour’d to act the landid Part by every Author I 
could get easy Intelligence of, and whatever mean Opinion Mr Pope may have at any 
Time have conceiv’d of me, he had once some Regard for my poor Judgment, otherwise 
he would not have enter’d into any Correspondence with me by Letter, oi subsenb’d two 
Guinea’s for one small Book in Octavo, to 

SIR, 

Four Humble jSeruant, 

Giles Jacob 
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I need not observe to you. Sir, that there are three Things remarkable in this 
Letter. The first, which 1 hinted at in the Introduction to it, is, that there are 
Persons in the World who are impudent and unjust to that Degree, as to throw 
their own Crimes in the Faces ot innocent Persons. The second, which I like- 
wise hinted at above, is, that Mr P. is prov'd by Facts attested by a Person of 
great Smcerity, to be his own Trumpeter. The third is, that Mr P has a very 
great Soul, a Soul exalted as much above Qratitudo, as above Justice or Modesty 
The Gentleman who wrote this Letter, in Complaisance to Mr. P, gives him a 
Character which they both very well knew that he was far from deserving 
Mr P, by Way of Acknowledgment for this Favour, acquaints the World, the 
very first Opportunity, that Mr. Jacob is a Blunderbuss of Law, of which P 
does not understand one Syllable, as appears both by his Actions, and by his 
Writings , which are all of them as contrary to Law, as they are to Beason and 
Equity If P had call’d him a Blunderer in Criticism, Men of Sense would 
have been apt to have believ’d him, before they had perus’d Mr. Jacob’s Letter 
As Mr. P. has been pleas’d in several Places of his wonderful Rhapsody^ to 
declare that I wrote such and such Things in Concert with the late Mr Otldoii, 
1 here solemnly declare, upon the Word and Honour of a Gentleman, that 1 
never wrote so much as one Line, that was afterwards printed, in Concert with 
any one Man whatsoever I here send you the Copies of two Letters, which 1 
receiv’d formerly from Mr. Oildon, by which it will plainly appear to one of 
your Discernment, that we are not Writers in Concert with eaih other 

Mr OiLOON to Ml De.nms 

Dear SIR, dap 11, 1721 

I This Minute receiv’d your Letter, which has given me an infinite Satisfaction Foi 
the Height of my Ambition was to please Men of the best Judgment And finding 
that I have entertain'd my Master agreeably, I have the Extent of the Howard of my 
Labour I am sorry I have not pleas’d you in what I have said of Mr Wycherley, 
because I am sensible that by not pleasing you, I am so far in the wrong, and am so far 
prepossess'd agamst my self, that before-hand I plead guilty to your Charge I should 
be extreamly glad to hear vou in my little Room, which will very much oblige, 

SIB, 

Your most f/umbic Siruunt 


The second Letter is as follows 


7’o Afr Dsnkis 

SIR, Jan 10, 1721-22 

M y Amanuensis, Mr Lloyd, having been very ill, I had not the Opportunity of 
hearing your excellent Pamphlet Ull this Day I am infinitely satisfy’d and 
pleas’d with it, and hope that vou will meet with that Encouragement and Beward, 
which your admirable Performance most ev'identlj deserves What 1 have more to say 
to you upon that Head, I shall keep till 1 have the Happiness of your Conversation, 
who am, 

SIB, 

I'owr Oblty'd Humble Sirvant, 
Chvrles Gii.uon 
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that any one who sends such Compliments to 
them^’ Partnership with him to whom he sends 

I come now to the two Paragraphs in the 13th and the 14th Pages of Will 
*+**h *p 1 ^ Publisher, whieh, as we observ’d above, was certainly 

r .L^ JumMlf. who, like a very modest Gentleman, not onlv compares 
himself to Boileau, but likewise prefers himself to that great and artful Poet 
lie might as well have eompar’d himself, and preferr’d himself, to Alexander 
the Great , because he is call’d Saviny. But there are the following tnfling 
Differences between that great Frenchman, ami our little Fnglieh Bard, 

I Bodeau has as much or more of the Principles of good Writing in Poetry, 
than any French Poet whatever. The Principles of good Writing according 
to llornre, are good Sense, Judgment, and Moral Philosophy 

7 has leas of these good Qualities than any English Poet whatever, there 
being no such Thing as Judgment or good Sens" to be found in hia trifling 
Productions 


II Boileau has a great deal ol Art, as well as Genius, P has neither Art 
nor (leiiiUH Ait is always the Effect ol Judgment, and there never was a 
great (lemus for Poetry, without great Judgment 

III The Censures of Botlcau are aluavs just, and therefore his are just and 
legitimate Satires The {'ensures ot P are unjust to the very Height of Impu- 
deiue, and therefore- P't> Invectivos aie malicious and infamous Libels 

IV Boilenu praises us niiiny of the French Poets as he satirizes, and not only 
those who died betore he wrote, as Matol, 8t Uelaii, Mulherbe, Racan, Retgner, 
but likewise Ills Contemporaries, as Com<nlle, Racxnc, Moliere, La Fontame, 
Segrais, Beaeeradc, and likewise the principal Writers of Prose that liv’d in his 
Time, us the great Moiisicui Faicatt, Ablancowt, Pntru, and La Bruyere But 
Pope never commended any ol his Contemporaries, unless two or three con- 
temptible Wretches iii lus own Cabal, but like an Indian that runs a Muck, 
eiideaiours to assassinate both Friend and Foe, ’till he meets with the Indian'?. 
Fate 


V. Boileau sjieaks always of hnnsell, with Humilitv, Modesty, and Discre- 
tion Pope speaks of himself with the utmost Pride and Polly, and arrogant 
Impudence 

VI. Boileau has generously commended an Author that was very poor, as 
Patru, who was a fine, though unfortunate Gen.us Nay, he not only gener- 
ously commended that Author, so far celebrated for the Delicacy of his Writ- 
ings, but acted by him more generously than he spoke And when he was 
reduced bv the Cruelty of his Creditors, to part with hia choice Library, which 
he had been so long in collecting, Boileau most honourably laid down the Price 
of it, and gave Patru the Bnjoyroeut of it, for the rest of his Life But neither 
the Action nor the Commendation is in Pope’s little and sordid Soul, or his 
envious, malicious .nid insolent Nature 
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VII. Botleau has Numbers, Pope has none. The Pegasus of Botleau has all 
its Paces : The Pegasus of Pope, like a Kentish Post Horse, is always upon the 
Canterbury, as has been observ’d formerly 

VIII. Boileau allows those whom he satirues to have their Merits and their 
good Qualities, and had more of the Gentleman as well as the fine Writer in 
him, than to call them either Dunces, or Blockheads, or Fools. Such Language 
becomes none but the Boors and Clowns of Parnassus, and therefore neither 
Qmnaut, nor St. Amant, nor Breheuf, nor Scudery, nor Chapelaw had any 
such from him, nor any other Writer whom he has attack’d m his Satires 

The follosnng Passage in one of his Prefaces is a convincmg Proof of this 

‘ I shall content myself with putting the Reader in Mind of one thing, which 
‘ ’tis convenient he should know , which is, that, by attacking in my Satires, the 
' Defects of many of the Writers of the Age in which we live, I never pretended 
‘ by doing that, to deprive these Writers of the Merit and the good Qualities 
‘ which they may otherwise have I never pretended, I say, that Chapelain, tho’ 

‘ a wretched Poet enough, did not formerly wiite, I know not by what means, 

‘ an Ode that was not contemptible, and that there was neither Wit nor Agree- 
‘ ablenesB in the Works of Monsieur Qmnaut, tho’ very far remov’d from the 
' Perfection of Vir^tl I am oblig’d to add concerning the latter, that at the 
‘ Time in which I wrote against him we were both very young, and that he 
'afterwards publish’d several Works, which got him just Reputation I am 
‘likewise ready to ownu, tliat there is Genius in the Wiitings of Si Amant, of 
‘ Breheuf, of Scudery, and of several others, whom I have criticiz’d, and who, as 
‘ well as myself, richly deserve to be criticiz'd In a Word, with the same Sin- 
‘ centy with which I have rallied them foi their Defects. I am willing to allow 
‘ whatever they may have that is excellent And thus, I hope, I have done them 
‘Justice, and have convinc’d the Reader, that it was not a Spirit of Knvy or 
‘ Calumny that caus’d me to write against them ’ 

IX Boileau has not made scandalous Refiectioiis upon the Lives of innocent 
Persons, as P has done, which the ingenious and sagacious Author of Pope 
AlexandePa Supremacy has very justly observ'd. 

X Boileau was plac’d, by his great Qualities, highly above those whom he 
satiriz’d, whereas P is many Degrees below several of those whom he has 
libell’d, below Philips as a Writer of Pastorals, below You as a Critick, an 
Kditor, a modern Dramatick Poet, or n Translator of ancient Poetij For if 
your Translation of JEschylus is equal to the Specimen which I have seen of 
it, of which I make no doubt , it may make him blush for his Translatiou of 
Homer And if neither of you have had a Subscription adequate to your Merits, 
’tis because in this wise and judicious Ago, the Age of Opera’s, of Beggars 
Opera’s, ot Hunctads, and Hurlothrumbo’s, ’tis not in the Nature of Things 
at present, and conseqnently an Impossibility, that any Author can have a 
genexouB Subemption to a W orh that highly deeerves it. 


Fims. 
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I. Miscellanies m Verse and Prose ( 1693 ) 

A. Prom the EpistJe Dedic etoi-y, addressed to Charles Sackrille Earl of Dorset 

egresses his obligations to Dorset, whom he has nes’er met, for the pleasure 
T ^ i, ** 1 , ° iPS admirable Writings” have given him, and for the favor which his 
® ^ best wntere of the age Denms "That i& your 

^i^ip s time England had more good Poets, than it could boast from the Conquest 
to You tefore By animating and exeitmg the very best of which, you will for ever 
oblige all those who are to receive Delight and Instruction from them ” Dorset, unlike 
Mweenas and Richelieu, has not only fostered the muses but has defended the liberties 
of hi8 countiymen ] 

Thus, My Lord, haie I been guilty ol a fault which is common to all the most sup- 
portable Dedications For I have hitherto told the Pubhek nothmg conteming you, but 
what I learnt from the Piihlitk before There is no Man but knows that of all the 
Nobility your Lordship has been always the most true and most candid Pliend to the 
Muses Whilst others are imploy’d in findmg their faults, it is your prerogative to pardon 
them, and approve their Beauties This is what is known to every one But every one 
does not know that to find faults requires but common Sense, but to discern rare 
Beauties, requires a rare Genius Thus if your Lordship will pardon so poetical a 
Similitude, when one of the glories of (he fairer Sex, one who was fram’d and design’d 
by Providence to faleM some Man who is greatly good, and give an earnest of Heaven 
below to him, when such a one is at any time seen amongst us, the vulgar Spectators, 
those Cnticks in Beauty, are busie in censuring some Mole or some Blemish, or some 
inconsiderable Irregulanly, which Nature mdustnoualy perhaps contriv’d with intention 
to set off her great Masterpiece But when a Man who has a Soul that in creating was 
form’d to be mov'd by Beauty, that is, a beautiful Soul, when he contemplates her, be 
gases, adoures, and loves in ii Moment, then follow trensportmg impatient widies to 
return that happiness he receives from the lovely Obiect Your Lordship could never be 
the Muses best Fnend, if > ou were not the Man who understood them best If you had 
not heighth of Genius, and largeness of Soul to comprehend all their Excellencies If 
you did not sensibly feel their elevation of thought with all its warmth, ita force and its 
delicacy, which you could never fully discern, if you did not tliroughly understand 
their Tongues, if you had not skill to judge ol its finest Grace, its Vigour, its Purity, 
its judicious Boldness, its comprehensive Energy, and all its glorious attractive orna- 
ments Your Lordship could never be compleatly skill’d m those oraaments, if you had 
not a piercing and a delicate Eye, an Eye that can readily judge betwixt tawdiy Trim- 
ming and proper, that can discern betwixt gay and cunous Colours, and can distinguudi 
vain gawdy Pageantry, from pompous richness and true Magnificence You could never 
converse with the Muses so freely as to understand them fullj, if you did not perfectly 
speak that language of the Gods, in all its Sweetness, all its Abundance, m all the power 
of its various Numbers, and m all its harmonious Majesty No, My Lord, vou could 
never be pleas’d to a height witli the Writings of olliers, if in writing, your self you had 
not felt those happy Enthusiasms, those violent Emotions, tliose supernatural transports 
which exalt a mortal above mortality, give delight and admiration to all the World, but 
shake and ravish a Poet’s Soul with insupportable pleasure Your Lordship’s Gemus 
shines but to a few, to none but those happy lew, who have some particles in their 
breasts of the same eternal Fire For inspiration alone can capacitate a Mortal to behold 
Celeatial Beauties The Vulgar discern it as they do a fix’d Star, they see that it is, 
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they see that it dunes but the Bays that it caste at that infinite distance, can but just 
readi their benighted Souls thro the homd gloom that surrounds them, and it is with 
pleaamg wonder that they hear the Sons of Art proclaiming its prodigious Grandeur, its 
amaimg Gloiy 

B. Letter describing his crossing the Alps, dated from Turin, Oct So, 1688 

I Have here sent you a Journal of my Journey from l/vota hither, m which you w31 
find that account of the Alpet, which you so earnestly desired of me, before I came 
out of England I have taken no notice of the Towns in Savoy , nor so much as the Bock 
of Monimehaa, but have confin’d my self to a Subject which you seem’d to affect so 
much 

On the nmeteenth of October, we set out from f/yone, and came that night to Verpelher, 
thro a fair Flam, which was sometimes Arable, and sometimes Pasture, and bounded 
with Bows of Hills at that just distance, as gave tho not a large, an agreeable Frosjiect 
Oetob 20 We came by Noon thro the same Plain, which grew to be sometimes a 
Marsh, to a Bourg, call’d Tour Du Pin Ptom thence, after Dinner, we continued our 
way, thro whole Groves of Walnut and Chestnut Trees to Pont Beauvomn, being the 
Bridge that aeparates France and Savoy 

Oetob 21 We entred into Savoy in the Morning, and jiast over Mount Axguebelletle 
The ascent was the more easie, because it wound about the Mountain But as soon as 
ne had conquer’d one half of it, the unusual heighth in which we found our selves, the 
impending Bock that hung over us, the dreadful Depth of the Precipice, and the Torrent 
that roar’d at the bottom, gave us such a view os was altogether new and amazing On 
the other side of that Torrent, was a Mountain that equall'd ours, about the distance 
of thirty Yards from us Its craggy Clifts, which we half discern’d, thro the misty gloom 
of the Clouds that surrounded them, sometimes gave us a homd Prospect And some- 
times Its face appear’d Smooth and Beautiful as the most even and fruitful Vallies So 
different from themselves were the different parts of it In the very same place Nature 
was seen Severe and Wanton In the mean time we walk’d upon the very brink, m a 
htteral sense, of Destruction, one Stumble, and both Life and Carcass bad been at once 
destroy’d The sense of all this produc’d different motions in me, vis a delightful 
Horrour, a terrible Joy, and at the same time, that I was infinitely pleas’d, I trembled 
From thence we went thro a pleasant Valley bounded with Mountains, whose high 
but yet verdant Tops seem’d at once to forbid and invite Men After we had march’d 
for a League thro the Flam, we amv’d at the place which they call La Cave , where the 
late Duke of Savoy m the Year Seventy, struck out a Passage thro a rocky Mountain 
that had always before been impassible Performing that by the force of Gun-powder, 
which Thunder-bolts or Earthquakes could scarce have effected This Passage is a 
quarter of an English Mile, made with incredible labour, and the expence of four Millions 
of Livers At the Entrance into it is the followmg pompous Inscnption 

Carolui Emanuel Secundue, Svbaudm Dux, Pedemontam pnneeps, Cypn Rex, 
pubhod fehalate parts, emgulorum commodu mlentus, brevwrem, aecimoremque 
hone mam regwm, a naturS occluaam, Romanu mterUatam, ccetene desperatam, 
eversu Seopulorum repaguhe, aeguald Montmm imgmlate, giue cennahue tmpende- 
bant pmapitta pedibus tvbslemena, elemu populorum Commerene palejeeU 

At Chambery we dm’d, the Capital Town of Savoy In our way from thence to 
Montineban, Nature seem’d quite to have chang’d her Face There craggy Bocks look’d 
homd to the Ejre, and Bhlls appear'd on every side of so stupendous an heighth, that the 
Company was divided at a distance, whether they should believe them to be sunny 
Clouds, or the Snowy tops of Mountains Here appear’d a Hill with its top quite hid in 
black Clouds, and beyond that HiU, & above those Clouds some higher Mountam 
show’d its hoary Head With this strange entertainment by the way, we came that 
Night to Montmelum 
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On the 22 we set forward in the morning The Mountains appear'd to grow still more 
Lofty. We din’d that day at Atgwbelle, Ih the Afternoon we proceeded on our way, 
sometimes thro the Flam, and sometimes on the side of the Alps, with which we were 
hemm’d in on all sides We then began that day to have the additional diversion, of a 
Torrent that ran sometimes with fury beneath us, and of the noise of the Cascadiu, or 
the down fall of Waters, which sometimes came tumbling a main from the Precipioes 
We lay that mght at La Chambre 

On the 23 The morning was very cold, which made us have dismal apprehensions of 
Mount Cenis, since we felt its influence so severely at so great a distance We arriv’d by 
Noon at St Michel In the Afternoon we continued our Journey mostly upon the sides 
of the Mountains, which were sometimes all cover’d with Pmes, and sometimes culti- 
vated, ev’n m places where one would swear the thing were impossible, for they were 
only not perpendicular We lay that Night at Modane 

Ocl 24 Modane is within a doien Miles of Mount Cena, and therefore the next 
morning we felt the Cold more severely We went to Dinner at Laneburgh, situate 
at the foot of Mount Cents 

As soon as we had din'd we sent our Horses about, and getting up upon Mules began 
to ascend the Mountain I could not forbear looking back now and then to contemplate 
the Town and the Vale beneath me When 1 was arriv'd within a hundred Yards of the 
Top, I could still discern Laneburgh at the Bottom, distant Three tedious Miles from 
me What an amazing distance? Think what an imprttrsion a place must make upon 
you, which you should see as far under you as ‘bs from your House to Hampetead And 
here I wish I had force to do right to this renown’d Passage of the Alpea Tls an eame 
thing to describe Som< or Naplee to you, because you have seen something your self 
that holds at least some resemblance with them, but impossible to set a Mountam before 
your eyes, that is inaccessible almost to the sight, and wearies the very Kye to Climb it 
For when I tell 5 ’ou that we were arriv’d witlun a hundred yards of the Top I mean 
only the Plain, thro which we afterwards pass’d, but there is another vast Mountam still 
upon that If these Hills were flrat made with the World, as has been a long time 
thouglit, and Nature design’d them only as a Mound to inclose her Garden Italp Then 
we may well say of her what some afiirm of great Wits, that her careless, irregular and 
boldest Strokes are most admirable For the Alpee are works which she seems to have 
design’d, and executed too in Fury Yet she moves us less, where she studies to please 
118 more I am delighted, 'tis true at the prospect of Hills and Valleys, of flowry Meads, 
and murmuring Streams, vet it is a dehght that is consistent with Season, a debght that 
creates or improtes Meditation But transportmg Pleasures follow’d the sight of the 
Alpea, and what unusual transports think you were those, that were mingled with 
horrours, and sometimes almost with despair? But if these Mountains were not a 
Creation, but form’d by umvcrsal Destruction, when the Arch with a mighty flaw 
dissolv’d and fell into the i ast Abyss (which surely is the best opimon) then are these 
Rumes of the old World the greatest wonders of the New For they are not only vast, 
but hornd, hideous, ghastly Rums After we had gallop’d a League over the Plain, and 
came at last to descend, to descend thro the veiy Bowels as it were of the Mountam, for 
we seem’d to be enclos'd on all sides What an astonishing Prospect was there? RrUins 
upon Pinna in moustrous Heaps, and Heaven and Earth confounded The uncouth 
Rocks that were aboie us. Rocks that were void of all form, but what they had receiv’d 
from Rume, the fnghtful view of the Precipices, and the foammg Wateis that threw 
themselves headlong down them, made all such a Consort up for the Bye, as that sort of 
Mustek does for the Ear, in which Horrour can be joyn’d with Harmony I am afraid 
you will tlnnk that I have said too much Yet if you had but seen what I have done, 
you would surely thmk that I have said too httle However Hyperboles might easily 
here be forgiven The Alpes sR)e»r be Nature’s extravagancies, and who should blush 
to be guilty of Extravagancies, in words that make mention of her’sT But 'tis time 
to proceed We descended m Chair-, the descent wss four English Miles We past thro 
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Novaleae, situate at the Foot of Mount Cenu on the side of Italy, and lay that Night 
at Sate We din’d the next day at Villane, and thro a pleasant Valley came that Night 
to this place 

7 am, &c 

II. Letters upon Several Occasions (1696) 

A The advertisement “To the Header ” 

I Once resolved to have a long Preface before this httle Book, but the Impression has 
been so long retarded by the Fault of those who had the care of it, that I have now 
neither Time nor Humour to execute what I mtended I shall therefore only give 
a Compendious Account of what I proposed to have treated of more at large I designed 
in the firat place to have said something of the Nature and of the end of a Letter, and 
tliought to have piov’d that the Intention of it was to supply Conversation, and not 
to imitate it, for that nothing but the Dialogue was capable of doing that, from whence 
I had drawn this Conclusion, that the Style of a Letter was neither to come quite up to 
that of Conversation, nor yet to keep at too great a distance from it After that, I 
detcrmmed to shew that all Conversation is not familiar, that it may be Ceremonious, 
that it may be Grave, nay, that it may be Sublime, or that Tragedy must be allow’d to 
be out of Nature That if the Sublime were easy and unconstrain’d, it might be as 
consistent with the Epistolary Style, as it was with the Didactique, that Venture had 
admirably joyn’d it with one of them, and Lonpmus with both After this, I resolv’d to 
have said something of those who had most succeeded in Letters amongst the Ancients 
and Modems, and to have treated of their Excellencies and their Defects To have 
spoken more particular!} of Cicero and Pbny amongst the Ancients, and amongst the 
Modems of Balzac and Voitwe , to have shewn that Cicero is too simple, and too drv. 
and that Pliny is too affected, and too refined, that one of them has too much of Art in 
him, and that both of them have too little of Nature That the Elevation of Balear was 
frequently forced and his Sublime affected, that his Thoughts were often above his 
Subject, and his Expression almost always above his Thoughts, and that whatsoever 
his Subjects were, his Style was seldom alter’d, that Voiture was easie and unronstrain’d, 
and natural when he was most exalted, that he seldom endeavoured to be witty at the 
expence of nght Reason But that as his Thoughts were for the roost part trae and just, 
his Expression was often defective, and that his Style was too little diversifyed That for 
my own part, as I came infimtely short of the extraordinary Qualities of these great 
Men, I thought my self obliged to endeav our the rather to avoid their Faults , and that 
consequently I had taken all the care that I could, not to think out of Nature and good 
Sense, and neither to force nor neglect my Expression , and that I had always taken care 
to suit my Style to my Subject, whether it was Familiar or Sublime, or Didartiquc , and 
that I had more or less varied it in every Letter All this and more I designed to have 
said at large, whuh I have only hinted now in a hurry I have nothing to add but to 
desire the Reader to excuse my bad Performance, upon the account of my good En- 
deavour, and for striving to do well in a manner of Wnting, which is at all times useful, 
and at this Time ncccsaary, a manner iq which the Engluh would surpass both the 
Ancients and Modems, if they would but cultivate it, for the very same Reasons that they 
hav e surpassed them m Comedy But methinks, 1 have a Title to the Headers Favour, 
for I have more than made amends for the defects of my own Letters, by entertaining 
him with those of my Friends 

B From a letter directed “To JIfr Wycherly of Clcve »eor Shrewsbury ” Dated 
from London, Jan 19. 1093/4 

While I venture to write these Lines to you, I take it to be my Interest not to consider 
you as I hitherto always have done, and us foi the future I always shall viz as Mr 
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Wycharly, %» the greatest Comick Wit that ever EvigUmd bred, as a Maa seat purposely ’ 
into the World, to Charm the Bare of the Wittiest Men, and to Ravish the Hearts of 
the most Beautiful Women 


C. From a letter to Wycherley, dated Oct 30, [1696], 

Upon Reflection I have found out the following Reasons, why Block-heads are thought 
to be fittest for Business, and why they really euoceed in it 
Ftratf As their Brains are a great deal colder, than those are of Men of Wit, they 
must have but very strait Im^mations, and very barren Inventions , from whence it 
follows that th^ have but few thoughts, and that a few Objects fill their Capacities 
SBCondly, It 18 reasonable enough to beheve, that ainoe they are uncapable of many 
Thoughts, those few which they have, are detennm’d by their Necesnties, their Appetites, 
and their Desires, to what they call their Fortunes and their Bstablishments 
Thirdly^ It is not very hard to conceive. Uiat since a Block<>head has but a few 
Thoughts, and perhaps but one all hia Life>time, which is hts Interest, he should have 
it more perfect, and better digested, than Men of Wit have the same thought, who 
perhaps have a thousand eveiy hour 

Fourthly, It is eaae to comprehend that ance such a one has but a few tboughte, or 
perhaps hut one, which by often revolving in bis Mind, he has digested, and brought to 
Perfection, he should readily pass from Thou|d*t' to Action For he must grow weary of 
thinking so often of one and the same thing, and since the Nature of the Soul requites 
Agitation, as soon as his little Speculation ceases, he must of necessity act to divert 
himself 

Fifthly, It will be certainly found, that as a little Thought often makes a Man active 
in Business, so a little Juilgment often makes him Diligent, for he may well be eag» in 
the Pursuit of those things, on which seduced by Passion and Vulgar Opinion, he seta an 
exorbitant Value, and concerning whose Natures and Incertainty he is not very capable 
of making soUd RcfleUions For thG Prudence may oblige a Man to secure a Compe- 
tency, yet never was any one by right Reason induced to seek Superfluities 
Sixthly, Penuiy of thought supposes Littleness of Soul, which is often requisite for the 
Succeeding in Business For a Block-head is Sordid enough to descend to Tnck and 
Artifice which m Business are often necessary to procure Success, unless they are more 
than auppUed, by a Prudence deriv’d from a Consummate Experience, or from a great 


Capacity , « 

Thus have I endeavour’d to give the reason, why a Fool euccee^ better m 
than a Man of Wit. nho liaa a Multitude of thoughts, and which fly at the Nobleet 
Objects, and who finds thst there is wmething so pleasing, ^ w noble m 
rightly, and more especially in Ibe sublime SpecuIaUons of es^ted Rearon, that he finds 
,t intollerebly irksome to descend to Action, and abhors the very thou,di‘ of being 
diligent in things, for which he has an extream Contempt 

IBy a Man of Wrt. I mean] a Man like you. Sir, or our most Ingenious Fn^d, in 
whom Ccrand Judgment are Uke a well-match-d Pair, the fi^ hke “ 
w.fp that anoears alwais Beautiful, and always Charming, yet is at all times Decent, 
Tnd ;t sSl 3rchast, the Second like a Prudent and well-bred H^and whose very 
sly shels Complaisanoe. and whose very Indulgence shews hw Authority 


D From a letter dnected “To Mr Wyeherly at Will's Coffee-Aous* tn Covent- 

Gutden" [169S?] 

r i , 1 I the receipt of Wycherley’s "Panegynck upon Puns,” Dennis 

[After acknowledging ^ Damnable sign of 

proceeds to denounce tte p n ^ Quibble, than it was in the ^yptians, 

Stuprdrty m an to return from whence I d.gre«ed. I hare never 

to make a God of their Garlm Diversion as any of you 

appear’d so much a Stoick, but that 1 have oseu 
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But den am I for the Divenion of Reaaonable Men and of Gentlemen If there be any 
Divemon in Quibbling, it is a Divemon of which a Fool and a Porter is as capable aa » 
the best of you And therefore Ben Johnton, who wnt every thing with Judgment, and 
who knew &e Scum of the People, whenever he brings in a Porter or Tankard-Bearer, 
is sure to introduce him Quibbbng But if Punning be a Diveraion, it is a very strange 
one There is as much difference between the silly Satisfaction which we have from a 
Quibble, and the ravishing Pleasure which we receive from a Beautiful Thought, as there 
is betwixt a Famt Salute and Fruition 


E. From a letter to Dryden, dated March 3, 1693 [1693/4], 

Tis mdeed impossible, that I should refuse to Love a Man, who has so often given me 
all the pleasure that the most Insati^le Mind can desire, when at any time I have 
been Dejected by Disapomtments, or Tormented by cruel Passions, the recourse to 
your Verses has Calm’d my Soul, or rais’d it to Transports which made it contemn 
lYanquilhty But thd you have so often given me all the pleasure I was able to bear, 
I have reason to eomplam of you on this account, that you have eon&n’d my Delight to 
a narrower compass Suclebnp, Coviley and Denham, who formerly Bavish’d me m 
ev'ry part of them, now appear tastless to me in most, and Waller himself, with all his 
Gallantly, and all that A dmi rable Art of his turns, appears three quarters Prose to me 
Thus ’tis plam that your Muse has done me an injury, but she has made me amends for 
it For she is like those Extraordinary Women, who, besides the Regularity of their 
Charming Features, besides their engaging Wit, have Secret, Unaccountable, Enchanting 
Graces, which thS they have been long and often Enjoy'd, make them always new and 
always desuable 

F Letter to Congreve, [1695] 

I Have now read over the Fox, m which th6 I admire the strength of Ben Johnson’s 
Judgment, yet I did not find it so accurate as I expected For first the very thing 
upon which the whole Plot turns, and that u the Discovery which Moeca makes to 
Bonano, seems to me, to be very unreasonable For I can see no Reason, why he should 
make that Discovery which introduces Bonano mto bis Mastera House For the Reason 
which the Poet makes Moeca give in the Nmth Scene of the third Act, appears to be 
a very Absurd one Secondly, Corbacao the Father of Bonano is expos’d for bis Deaf- 
ness, a Personal defect, which is contrary to the end of Comedy, Instruction For 
Personal Defects caimot be amended, and the exposing such, can never Divert any 
but half-witted Men It cannot fail to bring a thinkmg Man to reflect upon the Misery 
of Human Nature, and into what he may fall himself without any fault of his own 
Thirdly, the play has two Characters, which have nothmg to do with the design of it, 
which are to be look'd upon as Excrescencies Lastly, the Character of Volpone is 
Inconsistent with it self Volpone is like Catthne, ahem appetene, sui profutut, but 
that IS only a double in his Nature, and not an Inconaistence The Inconsistence of the 
Character appears in this, that Volpone m the fifth Act behaves himself hke a Giddy 
Coxcombe, m the Conduct of that very Affair which he manag’d so Craftily in the 
first four In which the Poet offends first agamst that Fam’d rule which Horace gives 
for the Characters 

Servetur ad tmwn, 

Qvalu ab tnceplo procenenl, el nht conetet 

And Secondly, against Nature, upon which, all the rules are grounded For so strange 
an Alteration, m eo httle a time, is not in Nature, unless it happens by the Accident of 
some violent passion , which is not the case here Volpone on the sudden behaves himilf 
without common Discretion, in the Conduct of that very Affair which he had manag’d 
with so much Dexterity, for the space of three Years together For why does he disguise 
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hiB^? or why does he repose the last Confidenee m Uoteal Why does he cause A 
to be given out that he’s Dead? Why. only to Plague hia Bubbles To Plague them, 
for what? Why. only for having been his Bubbles So that here u the greatest altera- 
tion m the World, m the space of tventy>foiir hours, without any apparent cause. The 
design of Vofpone is to Cheat, he has carried on a Cheat for three yean together, with 
Cunning and with Success And yet he on a sudden m cold blood does a thing, which 
he cannot but know must Endan^r the ruinmg all 


G. Letter to Gongieve [1696] 


T will not augment the Trouble which I give you by making an Apology for not giving 
X it you sooner Th 6 I am heartily sorry that I kept such a tnfle as the inclos’d, and 
a tnfle wnt Extempore, long enough to make you expect a labour’d Letter But bemuse 
m the Inclos’d, I have spoken particularly of Ben Johnson's Fox, I desire to say three 
or four words of some of his Plays more generally The Plots of the Pox, the silent 
Woman, the Alchimist, are all of them very Artful But the Intrigues of the Fox, a-nd 
the Alchimist, seem to me to be more dexterously perplexed, than to be happily dis- 
entangled But the Gordian knot in the Silent Woman is untved with so much Fehcity, 
that that alone, may Suffice to show Ben, Johnson no oi'dinary Heroe. But, then perhaps, 
the Silent Woman may want tlie very Foundation of a good Comedy, which the other 
two cannot be said to want For it seems to me, to be without a Moral Upon which 
Absurdity, Ben Johnson was driven by the Singulanfy of Moroses Character, which is 
too extravagant for Instruction, and flt, in my opinion, only for Farce For this seems 
to me, to Constitute the most Essential Difference, betwixt Farce and Comedy, that the 
Follies which are expos'd m Farce are Singular, and those are particular, which are 
expos’d in Comedy These last are those, with which some part of an Audience may be 
suppos’d Infected, and to which all may be suppos’d Obnoxious But the first are so 
very odd, that by Reason of their Monstrous Extravagance, they cannot be thought to 
concern an Audience, and cannot be supposed to instruct them For the rest of the 
Characters m these Plays, they are for the most part true, and Most of the Humorous 
Characters Master-pieces For Ben Johnson's Fools, seem to shew his Wit a great deal 
more then his Men of Sense I Admire his Fops, and but barely Esteem his Gentlemen 
Ben seems to draw Deformity more to the Life than Beauty He is often so eager to 
pursue Folly, that he foigcts to take Wit along with him For the Dialogue, it seems 
to want very often that Spirit, that Grace, and that Noble Railery, which are to be 
found in more Modem Flays, and which arc Viitues that ought to be Inseparable from 
a fimsh’d Comedy But there seems to be one thing more wanting than ail the rest, and 
that 18 Passion, I mean that fine and that debcate Passion, by which the Soul shows its 
Politeness, ev’n in the mid^t of ita trouble Now to touch a Paseion is the surest way 
to Delight For nothing agitates like it Agitation is the Health and Joy of .the Soul, 
of which it 18 so entirely fond, that ei en then, when we imagine we seek Repose, we 
only seek Agitation You know what a Famous Modem Cntick has said of Comedy 

II Jaiit Que ics acleurs badtnenl noblement, 

Qiic son yoeud bien formi sc denoxte awement, 

Que I'acttan Morchanl on la rauon la gwde, 

Nc Si perde Jamaw dans wnc Scene vxude, 

Que son Sltlc kvmble et dottx se releue a prapos, 

Que ses dtsconrs j»or tout fertilei en bans mots, 

Sotent plans de pas^nons finement manides, 

Et les Scenes toujotas Vune a Vautre hJes 


I leave you to make the Aplication to Joftiuoii— Whatever I have said my self of 
his Comedies, 1 submit to your better 

mcomparablv the best Writer of it hviiiB, ought to be allowed to be the best Judge, 
too 
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H From a letter directed “fo J/r Congreve a< Tunbridge.” [1696] 

This Coxcomb (who haa just asked Denxus what the Spleen is] naturally puts me in 
mind of the Stage, where they have lat^y acted some new Flays, but had there been 
more of them, I would not scruple to affirm, that the Stage is at present a Desart and 
a barren place, as some part of Africa is said to be, though it abounds in Monsters 
And 3^t those prodigious Thmgs have met with Success For a Fool is naturally fond 
of a Monster, because he is mcapable of knowing a Man 


I. From a letter directed “To Walter Moyle> E&q, at Bake xn Coiuwall.” Dated 
from London, Oct 26, 1 695 

[Dennis begins by observing that Moyle’s idleness and his own ill humour have 
hitherto prevented their corresponding! But an accident has lately happened, which 
obliges me to provoke you For there has just been a Play Acted, called The Mock- 
Mamaoe, the Author of which, whose name I have forgot, asserts Dogmatically in his 
Preface, that he who writes by rule shall only have his Labour for his Pains I know not 
what this Author can mean by this For, whom docs he pretend to perswadc by this fine 
assertion? Not Mr Moyle, and me at least We know indeed very well, that a Man 
may write regularly, and yet fail of pleasing , and that a Poet may please in a play that 
is not regular But this is Eternally true, that he who wntes regularly cctens ‘panbus, 
must always please more, than he who transgresses the rules Nothmg can please m a 
Play but Nature, no not in a Play which is written against the Rules, and the more 
there is of Nature in any Play, the more tlmt Play must Dchght Now the Rules are 
nothing but an observation of Nature For Nature is Rule and Order it self There is 
not one of the Rules, but what might be us'd to evince this But I ^all be contented 
with showing some instances of it, even in the Mechanical Rules of the Unities And 
first for tliat of place, it is certain that it is m Nature impossible, for a Man who is m 
the Square in CoverU-Garden, to see the things, that at the same time are transacted 
at Weslminjfter And then for that of Time, a Reasonable Man may delude himself 
so far, as to fancy that he sits for the space of twelve hours, without removing, Eating or 
Sleeping, but he must be a Devil that can Fancy he does it for a Week What I have 
said may evince a necessity of observing the Unities of Time and of Place, if a Poet 
would tliorowiy write up to Nature And then the Unity of Action follows of course 
For that two Actions that are Entire, and Independent, should happen in the same short 
space of time, m the same little compass of Place, begin together go on together, and 
end together, without Obstructmg oi Confounding one another, this indeed may be 
done upon the Stage, but in Nature \t ib bigikdy improbable WeW tbeu, amee tbe Wu\ea 
are nothmg but Nature it eeM, and nothing but Nature can please, and since the more 
that any Play has of Nature, the more that Play must Delight, it follows, that a Play 
which is regularly Wntteo, cetene Panbve, must please more than a Play which is 
written against the Rules, which is a Demonstration Rule may be said to be to a 
Play, what Symmetry of parts is known to be to a Face The Features may be Regular, 
and yet a Great or a Delicate air may be wantmg And there may be a Commanding 
or Engaging air, in a Face whose Features arc not Regular But this all the World must 
allow of, that there can never be seen any Soveraign Beauty, where air and Rcgulanty 
of Features are not United Thus is Reason against this Author, but the mischief is, 
that experience is against him too For all your Dramatick Poets must confess, that the 
Plays which they have wnt with most Regulaniy, have been they which have pleased 
most I must trouble you with another Dramatical Cnticism, but not till tbe next 
opportumty 
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m. A Flot^ and No Plot (1697) 

A, From the Prologue, spoken by Joe Haines 

This Play, they say then, in a httle space 
Of time was wnt, and a damn’d scurvy place 
The time Six weeks, the place I have forgot 
Dammee, thu Brandy makes a man a sot 
Were but the Author here, perhaps he’d tell you, 
’Twas in some Coffee-house in Bxehonge^allev 
A place of late to Epick Muse well known, 

Perhaps that ’twas compos’d in’s Coach he’d own. 
But that alas poor Devil be has none 
Then secondly, to please both Wise and Pools 
Here, they say, Whimsey’s reconcil’d to Rules 
But what wise Woman in the month of May 
Does not prefer the gaUant, strong, and gay, 

Who ruffles her in wilds, and th’ open face of day , 
Before the precise Cuckold who confinos delight, 
To lawful Sheets, and the dull decent night? 


IV. Ammtas. A Pastoral, by John Oldnuxon (1698) 

A. "The Prologue Wntten by Mr Dennis ” 

This Play’s no English product, but with toil, 

Imported from a richer nobler Soil 
Then judge not rashly what, in better times. 

Great Tasso’s Genius wnt to wanner climes 
They who like Nature, may suppose it good, 

Tbo Nature but by few is understood , 

She never is but by reflection sees. 

And few are bold enough to look within 
As when a thoughtful man forsakes the Town, 

And to some Countiy Solitude goes down, 

With more than common pleasure he beholds 
The Woods, the Lawns, the YalleyB, and the Folds, 

Natures bnght Beauties every where he meets. 

His Soul, which long had been confin’d in streets, 

With Hapture now her kindred objects greets 
These rural Bccnea hke pleasure may impart 
To those who value Nature more than Art, 

And who have Souls to taste the Language of th 



V. Rinaldo and Armida (1699) 

A. From the Prologue 

Armtda’a Picture wc from Tmw Drew, 

And yet it may Resembhng seem to tew. 

For here you see no soft bewitching Dame, 
Using Incentives to the Amorous Game, 

And with affected. Meretricious Arts, 

Secretly Sliding into Hero's Hearts 
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That was an Errour in the Itaban Muae, 

If the great Tatao ve’re allow'd t’ accuae , 

And to Descend to such enervate Strains, 

The Tiagick Muse with Majesty disdains 
The great Torquato’s Heroine shall appear, 

But Proud, Fierce, Stormy, terribly severe. 

Such as the Ilahan has Armtda shown, 

When by the Worlds disorder, she’d revenge her own 
To change Rmaldo’a manners, we had ground. 

Who in the Italum is unequal found 
At first he Bums with fierce ambition’s fire. 

Anon he Dotes hke any feeble Squire, 

The meer Rev erse of all that’s noble in Desire 
Then in a Moment leaves the Lovesick Dame, 

And only Burns and only Bleeds for everlasting Fame 
In a Just Play such Heroes nere have part. 

For all that offends Nature, offends Art 


VI. Letter to Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, dated 
July 3, [1699]. B. M. Add MSS 712 

8 ’ 

Perhaps you may wonder at my Presumption in anting to you, when I have soe long 
appeard backward in waitmg on you But Sr I desire you to beleive one who has ala ays 
professd himself a fnend to Truth, when He tells you that He has had reasons which 
have kept him away, which have noe manner of Relation to you, A with which to 
trouble you would be therefore impertinent I entreat you likewise to beleive that tho 
I have not lately paid my Respects to you yet I have with passion desird to doe it, 
A that to be displeasd with me for not attending upon you is to be angry with me for 
being unfortunate I beleive Sr I have said enough to incline you to evcusc my writing 
to you, I wish it could Prevail on you to pardon the assurance that I show in Requesting 
a favour of you But I rely on the opinion which I have of your goodnesse. A I am 
mclmd to think that boldnesse pardonable which proceeds from my esteem But it is 
High time Sr to make you acquainted with what I Desire of you 1 need not tell you 
that smee the Revolution there is noe one writer (myself excepted) who has shewn his 
affection to the government but who has partaken of the Kings munificence Yet tho I 
wanted it more than most of them I rcmaind contented or patient at least, because 
1 deservd it lease And I had still been Patient if all the Demonstrations which I hav e 
givn of my Loyalty had been only neglected, but to find them Persecuted bv the very 
persons who ought rather to reward them is veiy hard You may believ e Sr that after all 
the esteem that I had shewn for the Kmgs person, A government, I could not but be 
a little Surprud to find by the publick news papers, that my enemies made use of the 
Kmgs Authonty very much contrary to his Intention to persecute one who never had 
a thou{^t of offendmg him, for a seditious A Dangerous person A a Libeller of the 
Govemment Sr My Lord Chancellour has very generously acquainted the King with 
the busmesse, A the King has been Pleasd to order his Attumey to stop the proceedings 
of the Law However Sr this busmesse has A will putt me to expences which I am not 
m a condition to bear And tho I could not expect to be usd soe favourably as others 
for the proofs which I had givn of my affection to the govemment, yet I could not on 
the other Side reasonably expect to Pay any mulct for them As my Lord Chancellour 
has by his generous equity corrected the seventy of the Law, Soe Sr it lyes in your 
powr to enable me to Support the expences of it A the expenses of my contmuance A 
attendance in Town upon it You were pleasd to tell me upon the alteration of the Com 
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^ should have something out of the exchecquer as others 
^ had before uae, but that it was too much embro.ld to admitt of it then I hope Sr 
that what was resMnable then is not unreasonable now As it could never be done by 
you naore eamly, Soe it could never come to me more Seasonably Nor is only my 
interest at stake, but my Reputation For I leave it to you Sr to Judge what confusion 
1 must bnng to my enemies to consider that at the same time that they have endeavourd 
to me for a seditious & a Dangerous Penon, the government has been pleasd to 
Mirard my Loyalty And I am fully pereuaded that the best answer that I can make to 
the Inditement le to Deserve the Recompence 

I am 
Sr 

Yoiii most Humble & 

Most obedient Servant 
John Denms 


VII. Iphtgenta (1700) 

A From the Prel ace 


[His aim, says Dennis m the first paragraph, is to inflame the minds of his audience 
with the love of friendship and — since he who loies tis friends has sufficient greatness 
of mind to love his country — ^with the love of their count. y 1 
The subject that I chose in order to my design has been I'andled by several , yet the 
Fable or Plot is mtirely in) own 1 consider, that the Writing of good Verses may make 
a man a good Vcrsifyer, but 'Us the forming a Fable alone, that can make a Poet 
1 therefore bandied it with all the Care, and with all the Art abtcli I was capable of 
bestowing on it, I chiefly took care to form it as regularly as possiblv I could, that is, as 
Reaaonably, as Decently, as Great!} and as Virtuously, and to make it more agreeable, 
1 endeavoured to reconcile Vanety to Regularity For Irregularity in the Drama, like 
Irregulanty in Life, is downnght extravagance, and extravagance both upon the Stage, 
and in the World is always either Vice or Folly, and is often both 
At the same time I am far from thinking that any observation of the Rules can make 
amends for want of Gemus, I have the lesson of my Master too constantly in my mind, 
to be guilty of such a mistake 

Ego Tire Sludiuin eine dimlc vena, 

free rude guut promt video nigtntum nllemus nc 

Altere posnt opem res <6 conjural amice 


Here we sec it is the opimon of Horace that tfie Rules signifie nothmg without Gemus, 
but here we see it is his opinion too that Genius signifies nothing without ^he Rules 
Mdion as to this latter point was exactly of Horace's mind Milton, who is perhaps the 
greatest Genius that has appear’d in the world for these seventeen hundred years, 
declares that Gemus without the Rules is despicable In the little Treatise ol EducaUon 
which he has'wnt to Mr Harlbb, he tells him that be would have his young Students 
learn something of Poetry “I mesn not, (says he) the prosody of a Verse, but that 
“sublime art which in Aristotle’s Poetiiks, in Horace, Ac teaches what the laws are of 
"a true Epiek Poem what of a Dramatick, what of a Lyritk, what Decorum is, which is 
“the grand Master-piece to observe This would make them soon perceive what 
“ Creatures our common Rhymers and Plny-Wnters are, and shew them what 

“Rehgious, what Glorious and Magmficent use might be made of Poetiy, both m 

“ Divme and in Humane things j tv 

That the present Tragedy is more Regular than most of our Trendies are, I have some 
^ j ^ Whether there is in it what is requir’d on the account of Genius, 

Mrtte detain’d by the knowing Impartial Header, that is, whether the Fasmons 
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are touch’d, whether the Expreasons are worthy of the Paamons, and whether there 
reigns throughout it that majestick Sadness whid makes the pleasure of Tragedy 
For I declare here solemnly that it was never my intention to satisfie those who 
expect to be entertain’d with what they call fine things, I know a great deal better 
what the nature of my Art and the simphcity of the Drama demands, than to leave 
what the necessity of the action reqmres, whose vehement motion alone can inflame an 
audience, and hunt for Impertinent Common-place Wit As often as I write I shall 
endeavour to adapt my Sentiments to my Characters and to my Incidents, and make my 
{hqnessions fit for my Sentiments, and abandon all fine reflections to be written 
half Wits, and approv’d of by half Cnticks But to return to the Rules from which I 
digress’d, I had not said so much of them, but that I find it is the daily practice of our 
Empincks in Poetry to turn our two Theatres into downright Mountebimks Stages, to 
treat Amlotle and Horace with as contemptuous arrogance, as our Medicinal Quacks 
do Galen and the great Htppocralee , and to endeavour to make the Rules, that is. Nature 
and Right Reason, as ridiculous and contemptible as the Rules have made their Writings 
[Dennis mentions the great success which the story of Iphigema had met with on 
the Atheman, Roman, and French stages, and relates Anstotle’s favorable comments 
on the Iphigema m Tauns 1 These considerations ga\ e me encouragement to try how 
it would do upon our Engluk Theatre And from the first representations I expected all 
the success that I could reasonably desire I never in my life at any Play took notice 
of a more strict attention, or a more profound silence And there was something like 
what happen’d at the Representation of Paeuviue his Tragedy For upon Orettet 
discovering his passion to Iphtgenui m the fourth Act, there ran a general murmur 
through the Pit, which is what I had never seen before But after three or four 
representations, several people, who during that time had wholly abandon’d themselves 
to the Impression which Nature had made on them, began to study how to be dis- 
contented by Art, and repented heartily at having been pleas’d with what Athene and 
Home and Pons had been pleas’d before But if they answer, that they were displeas’d 
at my defects, and not at those beauties which so justly pleas’d the Ancients, and which 
please the Moderns, to that I reply, that by universal confession they were more 
touch’d by the fourth and fifth Acts than they were by the second Now the fourth and 
fifth Acte are entirely my own, and the second is almost entirely Eunptdee Yet this 
veiy Act made little impression on them after the first representations Is it that they 
were resolv’d all at once to set up for being more Refin’d than the French, more 
Discerning than the Romane, and more Dehcate than the Aihemansl I desire them to 
consider what approbations they have here of late given, and what approbations they 
have been forc’d to retract, and then they may answer the question. 

fThere are two objections to his play, says Dennis the first “ objection is umvereal 
and therefore must be solid”, the second, that “Orestes upon discovering Iphigema to 
be his Sister shews too much joy for a Lover,” Dennis attempts to answer He concludes 
by saying that he proposes to owe his success to reason rather than to chance, and that 
he aims “ to please the most judicious and the best of men, and so to please for ever ”] 

B Prom the Prologue, spoken by Verbruggen as the Genius of England. 

Hither m Pomp the Tragick Muse I’ve led. 

Who had twenty rolling Moons been from you fled. 

Forlorn, forsaken, the Celestial Maid 
In Solitudes disconsolately stray’d 
Wild as a Bacchanal I saw her rove. 

This buskin’d Child of Memory and Jove 
Her once victorious Eye now look’d Despair, 

With miserable Cries she rent the Air, 

Beat her immortal Breasts, and tore her golden Hair 
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Am I by all forsaken then! said she, 

Oh as my Britain fain to that Degree, 

As for effemmate Arte t’ abandon me? 

I left the enslav’d Holton with Disdain, 

And servile GoZka, and dejected Spam 
Grew proud to be confin’d to Bnlain’s Shore, 1 
Where Godlike Liberty had fix’d before. 

Where Liberty thru ca moat. I most can soar 
Once more I thought t’ inspire Athenum Flights, 
And once more tow’r to Sophoclean Heights 
But. Oh ! she cry’d I feel a ruder Care, 

And I have chang’d Ambition for Despair 
Here Song and Dance, and every Tnfle reign? 

And leaves no room for my exalted Strams 
Those Arte now rule that soften’d foreign Braves, 
And sunk the Saui/ie 7i Nations into Slaves 
This «iiid the Muse, my Bnlomt, against you 
Oh Supieme Joiiei Aud is th’ Indictment true? 

It is , so wanton are ' our Stages grown, 

That iny degenerate Sons I have not known, 

Or what is worse, yr Gods, have blush’d to own 
Oh what would mv magnanimous Henry ssy, 

Or Edward's Soul returning to the Day , 

To see u Bearded more than Female Throng 
Diiisuh’d and dying by an Eunuch’s Song? 

To give you wholesome true severe Delight, 

With me the Traguk Muse returns lo-nigbt 
To your soft Neighbours Sound and Show resign. 
But listen you to her groat Voice urd mine 

VITI The Comwal Gallatit (1702) 


A The I^rolojjHP 

Whatp’re the Title on our Bills may soy, 

The merry Wives of Shakeepear is the Plav, 

But then a different intieague we ho\r got. 

And what makes a new Play but a new Plot’ 

As in the mixture of the Humane frame, 

Tis not the Flesh, ’tis the Sou! makes the Man 
So ol Dramatitk Poems we may say. 

’Tis not the Line« ’tie the Plot makes the Play 
The Soul of ‘.lery Poem’s the design, 

And woids but sene to make that move and shine, 
But ShoAespeor’s Play in fourteen days was writ 1 
And in that space to make ell just end fit, 

Was an attempt surpassing human Wit J 

Yet our great Shakeapear’& matchless Muse was such. 
None e’er in so small time pcrlorm’d so much 
The Comick Muse herself inspir’d his vein. 

And with hereelf brought ell her sprightly Tram 
When first he took his Pen the charming Maid' 
L n..|.l'iTi| r aloud, descended to his aid, 

And all her secret Beauties she diigilay’d 
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Hu master touches, so exact, so true. 

We thought it Sacriledge to cliange for new, 

Except a very few which ne’er could joyn, 

In the same just and uniform deagn 
Hu haste some errors caus'd, and some neglect, 

Which we with carp have labour’d to correct. 

Then smee to please we have try’d our little Art, 

We hope you’ll pardon ours for Shoketpear'a part 

IX lAherty Asserted (1704) 

A. From the Epistle Dedicatory, addressed to Anthony Henley 

I shall look upon your Approbation as a glonous Earnest of Fame, for Truth will be 
sure at last to prevail, and that which we call Taste in Writing, is nothing but a fine 
Discernment of Truth But as Truth must be always one, and always the same to all 
who have Eyes to discern it, he who pleases one of a true Taste at first, u sure of 
pleasing all the World at last 


X. Gibraltai (1705) 

A From the Prologue 

Our Author has instructed roe to say , 

He your Indulgence has deeen 'd to Day , 

Hu Muse that lately Sung a loftier strain, 

That Sung your glorious Aits on Bletnhetm'a Plain, 
Now stoops to Trifle, and to laugh in Spam J 

The following Trifle he presumes is wnt. 

With some Design, come Humoui, and some Wit 
All three should in the Comtek Muse Combine 
But Humour of the three sliuuld bnghtesi shine 
Twas that which plum'd Capricious Moherea Pen, 
And that, and Plot, distinguished artful Ben 
On those, and on your goodness he relies, 

And draws from Dance and Mustek small Supplies, 
For justly to esteem you he appears, 

Who on your Brains depends, and nut your Kars, 

As all th’ eflforts of France were forc’d to yeild 
To Engbah Fire, and thought at Bletnhetm'a Field , 
The Hour will one Day come that shall advance 
The Bnliah Muse o’er Foreign Song and Danec 


XI Letter to Henry D’Avenant, dated from London, 

March 20, 1706. 

[This letter is printed in vol I, p 620 ] 

XII. From a letter “To Bichabd Norton of Southwick, Esq; sent 
to htm by Mr. Booth.” Dated from London, Ang. 10, 1708. 

[Dennis declares that he has watted on Booth this summer, with four acts of Apphta 
completed He congratulates Norton on his good taste in supporting the drama by 
mviting the players to perform at Southwick] While most of the People of great 
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nnth nn’nixA* Ki*"** entertain their Neighbours and their Acquaintance either 

t. * ™P*y Amueements, or with pernicious Diveraions, which drown their 
dings an debase their Souls, you please them with the noble Delights of 
Mwn, mch M nghtly made use of. wiU enlarge their Understandings, direct their 
’ ’ *** Minds Good GodI How must they blush who spend- great 

or at least the Incomes of them, in turning Men into Beasts, whUe you with 
all toe Oeconomy of Conduct have the ^tisfaction of improving Beasts into Men I As 
all Men who are capable of thinking right, approve the Judgment of your Choice, so 
we who are passionate Fnends to the Stage thmk it our Duty to return you Thanks 
for the timing it For at the very time that aeveral Persons, of the greatest Quality 
and the greatest Interest, have been endeavouring to banish the Drama from Town 
and Island, and to introduce instead of it an effeminate Musick to emasculate the Minds 
of Men, to metamorphose the BnlvK Nation, and with Songs like those of the Syrens 
to change our veiy Kinds, you have generously made Choice of that very Time, to 
appear the great Encourager of the Dramatick Muses, and to afford them a Refuge, 
and a Retreat so charmmg, that while they are at Souihmek they may not regret 
Pamassut 


XIII Apptus and Virpinia (1709) 

A From the Prologue 

Our Author’s Friends appear concern’d lo-day 
For the Success of this rough manly Play, 

While Bnlam seems to all that’s soft mclin’d, 

What Welcome here can our rude Romaiu find? 

Who lo\o without one word of whining Cant, 

And rage without the liurtun’d Bully’s Rant, 

Whose Fire to Judgment rarely gives offence, 

But IS maiutam'd by Nature and by Sense 
Komt warm’d by nervous Scenes, for Kmpue fought , 
Such CtesaT saw with Joy, wito Joy such Ca»or wrought 
And Tragedy, with bare Appearance writ 
Of Roman Spiril, and of Roman Wit, 

Requires an Audience with them both inspir'd. 

And to the like uiimortal Actions fir’d 
True, it requires all this, and therefore here 
W’ indulge our fondest Hopes, and banish Fear 
Why should not you Rome's manly Joys pursue, ' 

When all that Fire that could the World subdue, - 
’yes, all the Roman Spmt lives in you ? 


XIV. Ah Essay upon- Publu;k Spirit (1711) 

A Kxcerpt eoiieeiiiiiip the opera 

But of all the Fasliions that have been mtroduc’d among us from abroad, none shews 
so deulorable a want of pubhek Spirit as the Italian Opera, and the extravagant 
Encouragement that upon the account of that is at the Exp^ce of all that is good 
and 1^ among us given to worthless Fools, who can pretend to no Merit but Sound 
rhadTnce TlnXn of inserting a long Discourse of it hem but I have omitted 
* w - offending some PersonSy for whom I have conceiv’d 

the greats pa Esteem and who are truly eetimaWe They have mdeed such 

^“^d^rh ^SrtQualitms, and which shine so truly bright, that they want not the 
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Foil of this sensless Encouragement to set them off to the World How much is it 
to be lamented, that the Pressure of their Affairs, their Itch of Novelty, and their 
Pnde of shewmg their Power at too precious an Ezpence, diverts them from consideriog 
the Harm which they do both to themselves and the Pubhck, and from reflecting on 
that specious Pretence which they give to their Enemies to call in question their very 
Wisdom, that Wisdom which even their Enemies allow to be so conspicuous in the 
test of their Actions? The Pro^ienty of the Bad, say they, and the Sufferings of the 
Good, have made Millions doubt of Providence, when they who by their Quality, 
their Rank, or their Fortunes, influence and support the Pleasures of the Town, when 
these discourage Merit, and encourage Fools, miqr we not believe, say they, that they 
are rather govern’d by Fancy and by Humour than by Reason? Must we not admire, 
say they, the Profoundness of these Gentlemens Politicks, when we see them forsokmg 
their most senous Affairs for a wanton and a sensual TVifle, so unworthy of their Gravity, 
their Rank, and their Digmty, that ’tis not worthy of Men? Manly Pleasures are 
rational Pleasures, mere sensual Pleasures are common to Beasts with Men The 
Pleasure that effeminate Musick gives, is a mere sensual Pleasure, which he who gives 
or he who receives in a supreme degree, must be alike unmann’d A musical Voice is 
natural only to some Species of Birds, but always accidental to Men, for which reason 
a Cock-Nightingal sings better than N'lcohm, nay or than Syphace himself could, with- 
out being taught, or without bemg gelt for the matter, and there is a better Opera in 
a Kentuh Grove in the Month of April, than ever there was at Rome, at Naples, or at 
Venice Do not the Pohtieks of these Gentlemen, say they, turn Mr Baya’e Politicks 
out of Ridicule? For is not the Conduct of the two Kings of Brentjord, become as it 
were a Precedent to some of our modem Pohticians? With what Countenance can 
they hereafter laugh, when they hear the Brother Monarchs say as they descend from 
the Cloud, 

1 K Come now to senous Counsel we’ll advance 

2 K I do agree, but fret let’s have a Dance 

For can any one, say they, give a tolerable Reason, why a Dance is not as proper a 
Preparation for Counsel as a Song? But Mr Bays’s Politicians only proceeded from 
Dance to Counsel, and there was an End of the Matter, our modem Politicians advance 
from Song to senous Counsel, and from serious Counsel, before ’tis half ended, to Song 
again, and so have made it their Busmess of late Years to refine upon Mr Bays’s 
Politicks 

Where, say their Enemies, is the Love which these Gentlemen bear to their Country , 
that Love which has been so much boasted of? And when here we urge in their behalf 
the important Services which they have done for it, to this their Enemies reply, that 
they own indeed that they have done their Country important Services, but that there- 
fore they truly love their Country, is not a good Conclusion A Man, say they, may do 
another very signal Service, and may do it heartily, not because he loves that other 
Man, but because ’tis his Interest to serve him heartily , for, say they, there are these 
following remarkable Differences between true Friendship and a Commerce of Interest 
[Here follows an exposition of the six characteristics of a true fnend ] 

But now, say they, let us consider the Management of these Gentlemen, who have 
introduc’d the Opera among us, and who have encourag’d it at this extravagant Rate 
The introducing of other foreign Customs among us, proceeded as it were from a 
Combination of all sorts of People, but a few have mtroduc’d the Opera, in Despite and 
Contempt of the rest If these Gentlemen love their Country, why do they sacrifice 
its Interest and Reputation for a Song? Why do they sacrifice these noble Arts, which 
may bring Profit and Renown to it, to inglorious ones, which threaten it with Danger 
and Infamy? What Article has Musick m the Grecian and Soman Greatnes? What 
has it in our own? When they have answer’d themselves, let them give themselves so 
much TVouble as to look into BayU’s Hwtoncal Dtctionary, which is now ^read thro- 
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out Europe liet them see there how much of the Bntteh Greatness is owing to these 
noble Arts, which they ha\e banish’d for so wanton a Tnfle, that ’tie hardly 6t for a 
Woman’s Toy 


Smce the Opera in so short a time has made the old Bntteh Wit a Jest, what Security 
have we, that m twenty Years more it will not make the old Bnieeh Counige a Jest 
likewise? It has already had that Effect in Italy, and perhaps in France too in some 
degree And nothing is more plain, than that Effeminacy is much more compatible with 
Wit, than it IS with Courage Now is not the Opera, say they, an effeminate Tnfle? 
Has it not, where-ever it romes, emasculated the Minds of Men, and corrupted their 
Manners? Has it not made good the Accusations of Plato and Cteero^ Why then, if 
these Gentlemen love their Country, do they encourage that which corrupts their 
Countiymen, and makes them degenerate from themselves so much? If they are so 
fond of the Italian Musick, why do they not take it from the Ilay-Market to their 
Houses, and hug it like their secret Sms there? Why do they abuse the Queen’s 
Aiithonty, to enervate and debaudi her People, and to discourage her Subjects, so 
contrary to her Majesty’s Royal Intention, and the express Words of her Licence? 
Where, say they, is the Gratitude and Justice of preferring Foreigners to BnUma, and 
in a time of a deplorablr War, their Enemies to their Countrymen? Is there not an 
implicite Contract between all the People of every Nation, to espouse one another’s 
Interest against all Foreigners whatsoever? But would not any one swear, to observe 
the Conduct of these Persons tliat they were protecteif by Itahane in their Liberty, 
their Property, and their Religion against Bntonel For why else should they prefer 
Itaban Sound to Bntteh Sense, Jtnham Nonsense to Bntieh Reason, the Blockheads of 
Italy to their own Countiymen, who have Wit, and the Luxury, and Effeminacy of the 
most profligate Portion of tho Globe to the Bntteh Virtue? Why do those exotick 
worthless Wretches fare deliciously every day, and sleep m Purple at Night, while 
our own Proficients in more generous Arte, of Arts which alone can worthily celebrate 
the Glories of our Country, and the Triumphs of the Queen’s victorious Reign, are 
suffer’d to be reduc’d to the basest Want? A Play, say they, is the Imitation of 
human Life, in order to its Improvement, and yet that is an Art which is about to be 
lost among us But what is an Opera? Tis so foolish a thmg, that tis impossible to 


give a senous Description of it ’Tis the Imitation, or rather the Buriesque of Catter- 
wawling, where Love and Battel are wag’d together with a perpetual Sqiiawhng And 
yet this IS the thmg that is so much encourag’d O noble Encouragement I What, say 
they, can they answer to this, but that they are pleas'd with the Opera, and that they 
are resolv’d to saenfice all things to their own Pleasure even the Honour and Interest 
of their Country? Now can any thing m the World shew a more deplorable want of 
Publick Spirit than this? Tho there was httle of it m the Nation before yet many 
People shew’d so much Esteem for it, at least to pretend to it But these Persons by 
such a Declaration manifestly boast of the want of it, thej' boldly confess, that they 
are not concern’d for the Interest and Hmiour of their Country, and so prevail upon 
all those, who can be influenc’d bj their Example, to throw off any Concern for it 
I am soriy that these Gentlemen sliould have given their Enemies the specious 
Pretexts to make Objections like these I can only say in defence of some of them 
what IS know to all Europe, that not only the Services which they have done the 
Common Cause have been most conspicuous, and most illustrious, but that they 
appear’d so early m the Defence of their Country, and at a time when they had 
nothing but Hmn to expect from their Zeal, that it was undeniably their Love to their 
Country and not then Interest, which engag’d them in the Defence of it This I tan say 
in the of three or four Espousers of the Opera, and I could wish the few 

deserving rest would apologiw for themselves . . * 

But lor the numerous Herd of its Encouragers, who have not the least Pretence to 
Ment I would not have them think that any part of the preceding Discourse is 
addtem’d to them They are Persons whom ’tis very easy to contemn, but veiy hard 
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to satufy, and least of all with Beaaon. Tia their Interest that the reigning Diversion 
of Hie Town should be that, of which they are often better quabfy’d to judge, than 
they are who have Understanding They are not only pleas’d with ^e Opera forsooth, 
they value themselves upon it, as their Brother Sir Martm did upon his Man’s Voiee 
and Musiek If they were the only Persons coneem’d, I believe no one would give him- 
self a moment’s Trouble to put them out of Coneeit with themselves, and with their 
darling Bawble A Rattle of one sort or other is as necessary to keep Fools m Order, 
as it 18 Children And therefore let them e’en go im to be us’d as they ^ve been, that is, 
like so many Bartlemew Cockea’e, to have the Eunuchs tickle their Ears with a Straw, 
while they pick their Pockets 

The Ladies, with humblest Submission, seem to mistake their Interest a httle m 
encouraging Opera’s, for the more the Men are enervated and emasculated by the 
Softness of the Itaban Musiek, the less will they care for them, and the more for one 
another There are some certain Pleasures which are mortal Enemies to their Pleasures, 
that past the Alpi about the same time with the Opera, and if our Subscnptions go on, 
at the frantick rate that they have done, I make no doubt but we shall come to see one 
Beau take another for Better for Worse, as once an imperial harmonious Blockhead 
did Sporut 

If any one thinks I have been too severe, let him only consider what Skaketpear would 
have said, if he had been now alive He had not the thousandth part of the Provocation 
that we have, and yet he could not forbear crying out, as it were with a prophetick 
Spirit, 

Then there are jound 

Lasaviout Melret, to whose venom Sound 
The open Eats of Youth do always listen, 

Report of Fashions u> proud Italy, 

Whose Manners stiU our tardy apuh Nation 
Limps after in base Imitation 

And thus we have gone thro this Draught of the publick Manners, which is very far 
from being writ with Malice, or being design’d a Libel upon the Bnhsk Nation He 
who wrote it, loves his Country too well for that, and if he believes the Manners of 
our Bntons corrupt, he believes those of some Southern Nations to be still more 
degenerate But they have alread} lost their Liberty by their Corruption, ours is yet 
entire, and in no danger at present, and it is possible for u«, if we will mend our 
Manners, to transmit it to our latest Posterity 

B Excerpt conc-ei mug satire 

As this 18 a general Satire, and cannot be the Effect either of Passion or Malice, a 
general Benefit must be the chief Design of it The Good which it carries with it, 
18 equally intended to all, even those who happen to be hit by it, are design’d to be 
oblig’d among the rest, and suffer only by Accident 
And 'tis for this very Reason that a general Satire is preferable to what is particular, 
not only because the Design is more generous, of obbgmg all, and offendmg none, but 
because there is a greater probability of its attaining the End to which it directs its 
Aim, which is the Reformation of the Reader For the Pleasure which we find that 
the Generality of Mankmd takes in particular Satire, is a certam Sign that the Publick 
reaps little Benefit from it, for few are wilbng to apply those Faults to themselves, 
for which they see any particular Person expos'd to Contempt and Infamy Men will 
more willingly acknowledge Faults, in the committing which they are jom’d with 
Company sufficient to keep them m countenance 
Yet are particular Satires, if they are just Satires, preferable by much to Lampoons or 
Libels That only can be call’d a just Satire, whose Censures are always true, but that 
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which endeavours to decty true Merit, out of Malice, or Passion, or Interest, is in 
spite of papular Applause a Lampoon, and an infamous Libel 

Yet several Lampoons, both in Verse and in Prose, are writ with Wit and Art, and 
these are much better than those thousand extempore ones, which are hourly utter’d 
by Club and Coffee-house Gentlemen, Petty MerchanU of tnutU Concetle, as my late 
Lord Halhfax calls them , u>ho, says he, are aZuiaye axmung at Wti, and genendly make 
faUe fire 

Tho perhaps no one is more truly pleas’d by the Charms of a beautiful Imagmation 
than niy self, vet I have always been of opinion, that there is no one Quahly of a 
human Mind, that makes a Man a more impertinent extravagant Blockhead, than that 
which they call Wit, when ’tis not corrected by good Sense, and restram’d by Judgment; 
as a Dose of Mercury uneorrerted and unfix’d naturally causes Unvelmg And that 
which they call Wit in Conversation, without good Sense, and witliout Judgment, is 
generally without Good-Nature likewise, and vents itself m Slander 


XV. From a letter “To the Exi*miner Upon hts wise Paper of the 
Tenth of January, 17U.” [1712.] 

IDennis denies that he is the author cf the pamphlet. The Engluhman’t Thanke to 
the Duke of Marlborough, which the Examiner had sneenngly attnbuted to him He 
goes on to lavish his vituperation upon the author of Ih'' Examiner, of whose identity 
he has a pretty clear idea 1 

By thy Impudence, thy Ignorance, thy sophistical arguing, thy pedantick declamatory 
Style, and thy brutal Billingigate Language thou canst be none but some illiterate 
Pedant, who has liv’d twenty Years in an University, by thy being a turbulent hot- 
bniin’d Incendiary, a hot -brain’d Incendiaiy with a cool Heart, one may easily guess at 


the University which gave thee thy Education By thy wonderful Chanty, thou canst 
be nothing but a scandalous Priest, hateful to God and detestable to Men, and agreeable 
to none but Dev ils, who makeat it thy Business to foment Divisions between Commum- 
tics and private Peraona in spight of that Charity which is the fundamental Doctrine 
of that Religion which thou pretendst to teach How amosmg a Reflection is it, that, 
in spight of ths) Div me Doctrine, the Ciiristian World should be the only part of the 
Globe embroil’d in endless Divisions From whence can this proceed, but from Pnests 
like thee, who arc the Pests of Society and the Bane of Religion But ’tie not enough 
to say thou art a Priest, 'tis tune to point out what Priest thou art Thou art a Pnest 
then who mad'st thy fiiut Appearance m the AVorld like a dry Joker m Controversy, a 
spiritual BuSoon. an Ecclesiastical Jack Pudding, by publishing a Piece of waggish 
Divinity, which was writ with a Design to banter all Christianity, yes, thou nobly 
began’st, as Judos lacanot ended, began’st by crucifying thy God afresh, and selling 
him to John Null for ten Pound and a Crown, and so underoelling half in half thy 
execrable Predecessor Hadst thou but had half bis common Sense, thou hadst had his 
Remorse and consequently his Destiny, instead of which thou feU’st from sclhng and 
betraymg thy God to selling and betraying thy old Pnends So that hadst thou bv’d m 
the time of Judas, thou wouldst infinitely have surpass’d him in ViUany, thou wouldst 
have betray’d both Christ and all his Apostles, nay, wouldst have undermin’d, and 
undersold, and betray’d oven Judas the Betrayer himself 
When thou wert come piping hot from betraying both Pricmds and God, thou wert 
often beard to cry roost impudently, but most truly, oui, tliat the Church was m Danger 
Any one may swear, wbe-n it lias such Priests, tliat ’tis not in Danger, but upon the 
very brink of Rume, and that if it were not supported by God himself, it would im- 


mediately tumble ... 

Yet ’tis hard to be angry with such a Miscreant, when I reflect, that he who has 
us’d me so has us’d his God worse For thou hast denyed his very Being, which is to 
degrade him below the meanest of his own Creatures, not only below Pools and Ideots, 
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but even below Vermin, Insects, Mites, and all the Creatures of the material invisible 
World, even below the Examiner For Nothing must always be less than Something, 
let Something be never so httle 

XVI. Letter “To The Master of the Bevels. Wnt upon the first 
acting of a Play call’d, the Successful Pyrate.” [1712 1 

SIX, 

I Have so much Concern for your Reputation, that I thmk it my Duty to acquaint 
you, that you have been very severely censur’d for licensing the last Play Never, 
say they, was the Stage prostituted to so vile a degree before It has more than once 
been au us’d of promoting Vice, but was never tax’d till now with encouraging Villany 
And is the Man, say they, who la set over it to restrain it from encouragmg Vice, is he 
become instnimental in its promoting Villany? and such Villany, such a Complication of 
contemptible Folly, and of dreadful abominable Wickedness, as was never beheld upon 
any Stage before Good God I say they, was any thing wanting to the Extravagance 
of this degenerate Age, but the making a Tarpawlm and a Swabber, and a living 
Tarpawlin and a Swabber, the Hero of a Tragedy? who, at the same time that he is 
strutting in Buskins here, is lolling at Madagascar with some drunken sun-burnt Whore 
over a Can of Fbp The greateet Rogue and the most detestable Villain that ever the 
Sun or Moon beheld, banish’d not only from his own but from all Countries, declar’d 
the Pest of all Human Society, and pursued to Death as a devoted Creature, odious and 
noxious to Mankmd, the Stage of whose Tragedy, if he is caught m England, will 
undoubtedly be at Wapptng Men of common Sense are in Amasement, and lifting up 
their Hands and their Eyes, exclaim, what could this judicious Author mean, by intro- 
ducing upon the Stage a Hero of Execution-Dock, unless that a Character might be 
shewn which should be thought adequate to the Player, and that the Heroe of a 
’Tragedy might at length be produced which might be acted to the very Life And 
this Rogue IS (hristen’d foniooth the Succiiaiful Pyrate But sure, say they, tins pious 
Christum hail most Pagan Godfathers For is not this Name, sav they, a Name of 
notable Instruction and of nice Morality? Does it not speak plainly to the following 
Purpose' Men, Biethren, and Children, if any of you have a mind to push on your 
Fortunes, or siqiplv your Liixunes by such vigorous Methods, as Fools call wiikcd and 
violent, begin to be Rogues and prosper He will encourage you to go on, and to dispel 
the idle .mil tain Fears of ProMdence and Divmc Vengeance, by shewing a greater 
Rogue than any of >ou can pretend to be and shewing him prosperous and euccessfiil 
And we here dcclart upon our Honours, that if any of you Gentlemen of the Galleries 
have a mmd to tiiin Robbers upon the liigli Seas, to plunder our Ships and to fill our 
Jayls with our Merchants, and our Hospitals with their Wives and Children, we here 
declare, that if he succeeds, rather than that fortunate Rogue should not be celebrated, 
we will not only act him, but write him our selves according to the best of our damnable 
Talents This, say the Pereons mention’d above is the blessed Moral of this Play, 
whicli must needs be wonderfully agreeable to a civilis’d and a trading People As I 
said at fiist, I thought it luy Duty to acquaint you with this 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your, lie 

XVII. Letter “To his Grace the Duke of Buckingham ” 
Dated from Whitehall, June 19, 1713. 

My Lord, 

N ot being able to wait on your Grace by reason of an intolerable Head-ach, 1 humbly 
desire that you would order the Letter which you have done me the Honour to 
write for me, to be delivered to the Bearer 
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I humbly desire your Grace to believe, that if you had given me no Caution, 1 had 
by no means done any thing, which might cause me to forfeit your good Opmion of me 
So far were my Thoughts from that, that I never yet resolv’d to publish those 
Remarks Tw very likely, that after your Grace, and my Lord Halltfca, and Two or 
Three more have perus’d them, I may send them to the Author, and content my self, 
with letting him knou my Power 

Blt, my Lord, as I would not be thought to do a Barbarous thing, 1 desire your 
Grace to believe, that I had powerful Motives to engage me to wnte these Remarks 

1 was attack’d m the ^ m the very second or third, and m several others 

Since your Grace is of opinion that the Author of the Tragedy did not wnte those 
particular Papers, I am very willing to believe it But he was in Fartnerdiip with 
those who did He went share m the Promts, and more than share in the Reputation 

And Mr durst not have provok’d me, without his Approbation, or at 

least lus Consent My Lord, with aubmission to your Grace’s Judgment, I am apt to 

believe, that what Mr - — did m this Case was the Action of Mr 

If a Man who is m Partnership wrongs me in TYBde, all the Partners are involv’d in 
tJie Guilt, unless they disclaim it, and signify their Abhorrence of it to the Person 
injur'd The Law of England allow<! cf rw> Accessaries in Murder, all who are con- 
cern’d in it are Principals And Reason, upon which the Law of Bnffland is founded, 
savB, that the Case is the same in tlie assassinating a Man’s Reputation My Lord, 

I appeal to your Grace, if the attacking me m the , was not only an 

Assassination, but one of tlie blackest aori It was done in the dark, no Provocation m 
the least given, no Name to the Paper, and no Author known, when at the very same 
Time the\ openly profest Friendship to me I may add to this, that it was done at a 
time when they basely took advantage of the great Misfortunes I lay under My Lord, 
I appeal to your Grace, if mine is not a more generous Proceeding I do not attack, 
but retort, I proceed frankly and openly, and 1 who am m Adversity, engage one who is 
in high ProHperitv 

Yet, after all, my Lord, the iilalyr of this Criticism (for Reason is the severest Satyr 
in the World, when it is terribly agamhi a Man) docs not fall most heavily upon the 
Author of the Traged> . it falln most erely upon this partial and tastless Town The 
writing a fooll^h PUi\ is a Pie<e of Ridicule that we liave long been us’d to But the 
gaming a general Molent Applause to a foolifh Play, is something new to us, ’tis the 
reviMng a Farce that had been acted but once before smee King Charles the Second’s 
Time 

My Lord, I am afraid of tinng voui Grace’s Patience by foo long a Letter, ur I would 
proceed to the other Motii oh, which prevailed upon me to write these Remarks But 
I hope to have the Honour of acquainting you with tliem another time 

/ am, 

My hard, 

Four Grace’s, Ac 


XVni. Lettei “To Mr Jac. Ton. Sen. On the Conspiracy against 
the Reputation of Ml Dbyoen.” Dated June 4, 1715. 

SIR, 

W HEN 1 had the good Fortune to meet you m the City, it was with Concern that 
I heard from you of the Attempt to lemen the Reputation <rf Mr Dryden, and 
’tia with Indignation that I have smee learnt that that Attempt has chiefly been carried 
on by small Poets, who ungratefully stnve to eclipse the Glory of a great Man, from 
whom alone they denve their own faint Lustre But that Eclipse will be as Momentary 
as that of the Sun was lately The Reputation of Mr Dryden will soon break out agam 
in Its full Splendor, and theirs will disappear It was upon hearing of this Attempt that 
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I reflected with some Amasement, that I should have got the Beputation of an ill- 
natur’d Man, by exposing the Absurdities of living Authors; and Authois for the most 
part of great Mediocrity, tho’ I have always done it openly and fairly, and upon just 
and personal Ftovocations, and that these should basely arraign the Reputation of a 
great Man deceas’d, who now can make no Answer for himself, and upon whom they 
fawn’d while living, and should yet escape uneensur’d But when I heard that that 
Attempt was in favour of httle Pope, that diminutive of Parnassus and of humanity, 
tis impossible to cxprea to what a height my Indignation and Disdain were rais’d 
Good God I was there ever any Nation m which (I will not say a false Taste, for we 
never had a true one, but in which) a wrong Sense and a fatal Delusion so generally 
prevail’d I For have not too many of us lately appear’d to contemn every thing that is 
great and glorious, and to praise and exalt every thing that is base and infamousT 
Have not too many of us shewn to all the World, by a manifest execrable Choice, 
that they prefer Weakness to Power, Folly to Wisdom, Poverty to Wealth, Fury and 
Madness to Moderation, Infamy to Glory, Submission to Victory, Slavery to Liberty, 
Idolatry to Religion, the Duke of Olrmondi to the D of AfCorlborouph] the empty 
Pretender to the Royal Oearge our only rightful King, and the httle Mr Pope to the 
illustnous Mr Drgdenl If I appear a httle too warm, I hope you will excuse my 
Affection for the Memory, and my Zeal for the Reputation of my departed Fnend, 
whom I infimtely esteem’d when hving for the Solidity of his Thought, for the Sprmg, 
the Warmth, and the beautiful Turn of it, for the Power, and Variety, and Fulness of 
his Harmony, for the Punty, the Per^icuity, the Energy of his Expression, and 
(whenever the following great Qualities are requir’d) for the Pomp and Solemnity and 
Majesty of his Style But Pope is the very reverse of all this he scarce ever thought 
once solidly, but is an empty eteraall babbler and as his thoughts almost always are 
false or trifling, his expression is too often obscure, ambiguous, and uncleanly He has 
mdeed a smooth veise and a rhyming Jingle, but be has noe power or variety of 
harmony, but always the same dull cadence, and a continuall bagpipe drone Mr 
Dryden’s expressions are always worthy of his thoughts but Pope never sjieaks nor 
thinks at all, or, which is all one, his language is frequently as barbarous, as his 
thoughts are false 

This I have ventured to say, in spight of popular errour But popular errour can 
be of noe sigmficsncy either to you or me. who have seen Mr Settle m higher reputation 
than Mr Pope is at present And they who hve thirty years hence, will find Mr Pope 
m the same classe m which Mr Settle is now, unlcsse the former makes strange 
improvements Good sense is the sole foundation of good writing, and noe authour 
who wants solidity, can ever long endure This I have ventur'd to say in spight of 
popular errour, and this is m my power, when ever I please, to prove to all the world 
You may now see. Sir, by this Letter, bow httle most Men know one another, who 
converse daily together How many were there in Mr Dryden’a Life-time, who 
endeavour’d to make him beheve, that I should be the foremost, if I surviv’d him, 
of all his Acquamtance to arraign his Memory, whereas I am he of all his Acquaintance, 
who, tho’ I flatter’d him least while livmg, having been contented to do him Justice 
both behind his Back and before his Enemies Face, am now the foremost to assert 
his Merit, and to vmdicate his Glory 

If Mr Dryden has Faults, (as where is the Mortal who has none?) I by searching for 
them perhaps could find them But whatever the mistaken World may think, I am 
always wilhng to be pleas’d, nay, am always greedy of Pleasure as any Epicwreaa 
hving, and whenever I am naturally touch’d, I give my self up to the first Impression, 
and never look for Faults But whenever a cned-up Author, upon the first reading him, 
does not make a pleasing Impression on me, I am apt to seek for the Reason of it, 
that I may know if the Fault is in him or in me Wherever Genius runs thro’ a Work, 
I forgive its Faults, and wherever that is wanting no Beauties can touch me Being 
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^ Genius, I have no Eyes for his Errors, and I have no Ey» 

for nis Enemies Beauties, because 1 am not struck by their Genius 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble 
and faithful servant, 

J Dennis 

XIX. From a letter “To Tho. SEBOEAifT, Upon the Prospect 
from Lbixh-Hill in Surrey ” Dated from Hampstead^ 

Aug. 27, 1717 

The Sight of a Mountain is to me more agreeable than of the most pompous 
Eklifice , and Meadows and natural winding Streams, please me befcne the most beautiful 
Gardens, and the moat costly Canals So much does Art appear to me to be surpass’d 
by Nature, and the Works of Men hy the Works of God But here I desire you to 
believe, that I speak of the Mechaniek Works of Men Eor as to the Productioiu of 
Human Mind, the more Art some of th<‘m have as particularly some sorts of Poetry, 
the more lovely they arc, and more estimable, because, the more th^ have m them 
of true Art, the more they have of Nature, whereas, m the Mechaxuck Works of Me n , 
the contrary of this is seen , for the more consummate an Art appears m them, the more 
they recede from plain and simple Nature 

Who ever talk'd of Cooper's Hill^ tiU Sir John, Denham made it Illustrious? How long 
did Aft/ton remain, in Obscurity, while twenty paltry Authors, little and vile if compared 
to him, were talk'd of and admir'd? But here in England nineteen m twenty like by 
other Peoples Opinions, and not by their own 

XX Letter “To Mr Dated Oct 1, 1717. 

sm, 

AS I came Home in the Coach on Friday Night, I ruminated upon the Passage in 
x\ Mr Waller s Verses to my Lord Rancommon, and found mdeed that the Words are 
not strictly rcconcilcable to Purity of English and Grammar ^ but then there are several 
Passages in Vtrgil and Horace, which are as little m the compass of a regular Construe* 
tion, for Example, that m the Eclogues, 

Et cerlamcn ( rat Corydon cum Thyrstde magnum 
And that Passage m the fifth of the .Encis, where Nvnis save to Mneas 

Qi«b wxavera Hxso 

Dtgna dabist jmmam merui qw laudi coronam, 
me, qiuB Sahum, Fortuna tm/ntca, tuXvtset 

Where menu, is certainly for menmaem, and so Virgil makes bold not only with the 
Mood but the Tense For my Part, I am for prescr\mg the Puiitv of Language ev n m 
the boldest Flights of Poetry, but then I am apt to be indulgent to the Faults of great 
Masters, not only because they are few, but m Consideration of the Pleasure which 
they have otherwise given me He would be but an ill-natur'd Man, who after having 
had the Pleasure of enjoying a fine Woman, sdiould fall to finding Fault with her Moles, 
or some other Blemishes, which perhaps after all, art only so many Shadows to set off 
her ravidiing Beauties 

I was not a little surpris'd at the Question, whether Mr WaHer’s Verses to Amorei 
mov'd me What if they dont? Is there not the pulchrum as well as the dvlce m Poetry? 
But Htmee, perhaps, you’ll say. is for having them both in the aame Poem 
Non sotw eat pulcftro case Poemoto, dvJeui aunto, 
jSt qaocunque vohmt ammum AutUlorts agunto 
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But then he » oeitamly epeekmg of Thigedy, otherwiae he must damn most of his own 
Odes i'w ev’n of those which are wnt to Women, there is but one which has a great 
deal of Tendemeas, and yet most of the rest are vmdoubtedly very fine After all, the 
pulchrum m Poetiy mores as certainly as the dvlce, but then the first moves the 
Enthuosstick Passions, as the latter does the vulgar ones Yet to come at last close 
to the Question, the Verses to Amorel move even the vulgar Passions in me, as they 
ought to do It being impossible to take a Surv^ in them of Mr Waller's Good-nature, 
and his Gratitude, without pitying and lovmg him 

1 am 

Your matt obedient Servant, 
John Dennis 

XXT Letter “To Sir Bicharu Blaokmohe, On Two Verses in 
Virgil.” Dated Peb. 6, 1717/8 

SIR, 

I Desir'd in my last that you wou’d be Arbitrator in a Dispute, which I lately had 
with Mr Aoiee concerning some Verses of Virgil The Passage is in the 3d Eclogue 

Malo me Galatea petit laemva pueUa, 

Et fugit ad talusee, A se cuptt ante mden 

Now, Sir, Mr Rmee affirm'd that the Nymph in acting and the Shepherd in relating, 
meant nothing but Boys and Girls Play My Opinion is, tliat such an Interiiretation 
renders the Passage wholly flat and insipid, and fit to please none but Children , that 
tlie Nymph by throwing the Apple, and then running away to the Willows, but at the 
same time taking care that the Shepherd should see her before she got to them, design'd 
Mans and Womans Play Now, Sir, you are left to judge which of the Explications is 
most worthy of Vvrgd, and which comes nearest up to that Motle and that Paceium 
which at that lime of Day compos'd the Character of Vtrgtl, if we will take the Opinion 
of a very judicious Critick, and that was bis Fncnd Horace , 

Motto alqiu, Facetum 

Virgilto annuenni gaudentes Rure Camwnce 

For where is the Motte and the Facetum in these Verses, it the Nymph and the Shepherd, 
like Boys and Girls, were only at hide and seek? I could as soon believe that when 
SUenue in the Sixth Eclogue says, speaking of jEgle, Hmc almd meroedw ent, he only 
intended to present her with a Pair of Gloves I know indeed very well, that Ruaeut 
interprets Laaava by Jocoaa PueUa But it ou^t to be consider'd, that Ruoeus was a 
Fnest and that the Dauphin was young, and that it was the Business and Duty of tiie 
Jesuit to conceal from his young Pupil the Lubnuty of the Poet's meaning Nor is 
Laanva us'd upon this occasion, tho’ 'tis taken in the common Sense, so very different 
from Jocoea Puella, if we consider that Homer, whenever he has occasion to mention 
Venus, calls her the Laughter-loving Goddess Besides, my Antagonist does not seem 
enough to consider either the Nature of Women in general, or of the Italian Women in 
particular, or of the Season when this was suppos'd to happen, which was High Sprmg, 
(which IS the Season of High Desire) as Palcemon gives us to understand a little before 
this Passage in three Verses, the two last of which ore beautiful as their Subject 

DieUe, qvandoqvxdem m motti consedtmus herba 
Et nunc omme ager, nunc omtas partuni arboe 
Nunc frondent Sglvce, nunc formoewmmue annua 

Now when we consider all these Things, can we beheve that Yirgd, who was so judicious, 
so wise, and who follow’d Nature so closely, meant nothing but Hide and Seek by bis 
se cupit anti mden That which makes this one of the beautifullest Pamages of all the 
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Eclogues, M, that there is a very wanton Meaning express'd in very modest Words, and 
^D^uently occasion given to the Reader to shew his Discernment by piercing the 
Veil which the Poet has thrown over the Nudity, which puts me in mind of a fine 
Passage of Montaigne Essay Ub Z Ch & 

The Verses of thme two Potts (meaning Ijucretius and Vtrgtl) treating with so 
mucA Discretion and so mutk Hcservedness of ZioactutousnesB, oa they treat of it, 
dOf as tl were, dtscovrr morr of and shew tl in a better aruf nearer l/ighi Ovr 
Ladies cover their Breasts with a Ved, as our Priests do iketr sacred Things, and 
Painters shadow their finest Draughts in order to give them Lustre They say, 
likewise, that the Rays of the Sun and the Strokes of the Mind are more forcible 
by Refieciion than when they come direcUy It was a wise Answer of the Egyptian 
to him who ask’d ktm. What doest thou carry concealed there iin^r thy Cloak? 
I carry it conceal'd tlius under my Cloak, because thou slio ildst not know what it 
IS But there are certain other things that are concealed only on purpose to he 
shewn Ovid is a great deal more bold, but therefore a great deal weaker than the 
other two And when he says plainly 

Kt nudam prcssi corpus adusque zneum 

Methinks he makes an errant Cafyou of me, by his barefaced Lewdness He who 
says all satiates and disgusts us, whereas he who exf/resses httnself unth Reserve and 
Caution, draws us in to tmagiiit more, ivn than he c^ruld have exprest^d There Wf, 
as it were, Treachery in this kind of Modesty, tnnee it slyly opens so inviting a 
Path to a watUon Imagination 

Thus far Montatgtw When he speaks of the Modesty of Lucretius, he means, I 
suppoee, that ModetUy which he shows m his Invocation, where indeed in very modcat 
Terms ho treats of a very wanton 8ubje< * 

I could say more upon this Subject, but 1 am afraid that I have already tired you 
as well as my self 

I am, &c 

XXII Letter “To Mt. George Sewel, On the Preface to a Comedy 
call’d ihe jMasquekadk ” Dated from Hampstead, 

March 10, 1718/9. 

SIR, 

I Havr iatply rPHd ovpr the Preface to a certain comical lUiapaody. with an odd mixtiirc 
of Laughter and Indignation, upon which 1 ihall here send you some Remarks that 
were made m a cursory manner He pretends to turn your own Canon upon you, but 
he has done it to ho fine a punioHc that it has recod’d with \ tolencc upon liiinsclf, and 
quite domohnli'd the paltry Works he has rais'd For what confounded Sot will read 
any thing of an Author who is capable of writing such a Preface^ Mr Dryden tells us 
m hiB Preface to the Medal, that upon hia anting Abmlom and Achilophel, he met with 
just such Adversaries What RoHeitions lit makes upon that notable way of proceeding, 
you will find m the foremid Preface But to return to that of our Author 
He has very little Inclination, he aavs to wnte Prefaces, because, I suppose, ’tis not 
so easic to steal Prefaces as Plays However, as dtlficult as 'tis, he has brought it about 
He has boldly seiz’d upon youis and boasts of it as Plunder mstead of 'Theft 
He neither commends nor defends the Play, which would be to waste his Breath 
in commending Slarly and Taverner But he spends his borrow’d Preface in commend- 
ing the Actore, who voutlisaf’d to be the Receivers and Venders of his stolen Goods 
Hia Maequerake, he says, owes all hia Success to them And here the Panegynck which 
otheis bestow upon some one substantial Patron, he is for retailmg among a Company 
of Actors, which he dislnbutes among them at so surprising a rate, that not a Mortal 
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of them can pretend to any Share of it For first, the SucoesB of this Play is owing to 
the just Performance of the Players m general, then ’tis particularly owing to the Grace, 
which, with her usual Excellence, Mrs Oidfeld gave to her Part Indeed no one who 
has had the Happmees to know Mrs Oldfield, can m the least doubt of her being 
qualified whenever she pleases to give extraordinary Pleasure by her Parts But now to 
shew that Fools as well as Children are for Boys Play, this Person the very next Moment 
resumes the Commendation which he so very generouriy granted to the Company in 
general, and so very justly to Mrs Oldfield m particular, and to shew his old Inclmation 
to Arbitrary Power pretends to make a fresh Grant of it for the sole use of Master 
Robert Wilke The Succeee of tha Comedv, says he, u owtnp entirely to Matter Robert 
Weill I have read many a groa, fulsome, fiattenng Fool, but I never read any one 
before, who was Fool enough to own, that he flatter’d groaly and fiilsomly For when 
he tells Mr Robert Wdkt, that the Succea of the Play is entirely due to him, and in 
the same Breath tells the whole Company ’tis due to them, and in the same Breath 
tells Mrs Oldfield that ’tia very particularly due to her, what does he do but laugh in 
Master Robert's Face, and tell him, that he takes him for the errantest Baby that ever 
was bit at Bob-cheny But now to shew that this Fellow is more Fool than Knave, 
and that he does not flatter on this Occasion so much as he thinks he does, and owns 
that he does, I will venture to bring him off a httle, nay 1 will venture to shew, that 
when he says the Success of the Play is enbrely due to Mr Robert Wtlfcs, he does not 
flatter at all For I have heard a grave Bird sing, that if it had not been for him alone, 
the Maequerade had never been acted, the rest of the Managers having the last Con- 
tempt for it Some of the Players told a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, that the 
Cause of this Author’s being Master Robert’s Favounte, is, because he does carry him- 
self like a true Poet to him, tho' not to the rest of the World For in order to please 
Master Robert and entirely to gam his Affections, he does not fail from time to time 
to entertain him with certain quamt Inventions, with certain ingenious Fictions, while 
Master Robert, like other Auditors and Speitators, being willing to be deceiv’d in 
order to be perfectly pleas'd, supposes all this to be true They added, that Master 
Robert was so exceedmgly delighted with Ehitertainments of this nature, that the other 
Managers paid for his Pleasure of this kind very dearly, it standing them in, at least, 
five hundred Pounds a Year I shall tell you tlungs when I see vou whirh are not 
fit to be writ 

/ om. 

Your, &c 


XXIII. Letter “To Mr. * * * In which are some Passages of the 
Life of Mr. John Cbown, Author of Sir Courtly Nice.” 
Dated June 23, 1719 

Sm, 

1 Shall now, m compliance with the repeated Requests you have made to me, say 
something concermng the Education of Mr John Cbown, and the most remarkable 
Passages of his Life Mr Cbown was bred under his Father, an Independant Minister, 
in. that part of Northern America, which is called Wovo Scotia. But the Vivacity of his 
Gemus made him soon grow impatient of that sullen and gloomy Education, and soon 
oblig’d him to get loose from it, and seek bis Fortune m RngUmd But it was his Fate, 
at his first Amval here, to happen on an Employment more formal, if possible, than 
his American Education His Necessity, upon his first Arrival here, oblig’d him to 
become a Gentleman-Usher to an old dependant Lady, But he soon grew as weary 
of that precise Office, as he had been before of the Discipline of Nova Scotia One would 
thmk that these were but mdiSerent Preparatives to the commencing polite Author 
But neither these nor his Poverty, which was great, could oppress his aspinng Spirit, 
aspiring to Reputation and Distmction, rather than to Fortune and Power His Writings 
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soon made him known to the Court and Town Yet it was neither to the Favour of 
the Court, nor fd WUmot Lord Rochester^ one of the shinmg Ornaments of it, that he 
was mdebted for the Nomination which the Kmg made of him for the wnting the 
Mask of Caiypeot but to the Malice of that noble Lord, who design’d by that Preference 
to mortify Mr Dryden Upon the breaking out of the two Parties, after the Discovery 
of the Popish Plot, the Favour that he was m at Court, the Gayety of his Youth, and 
his being unacquainted with true political Pnnciples, engaged him to embrace the 
Party of the Tones About that time he writ The City PolUtoks, on purpose to Sat3mse 
and expose the Whigs, a Comedy so agreeable, that it deserv’d to be writ m a much 
better Cause But after he had wnt it, he met with very great Difficulties m the gettmg 
it acted Bennet Lord Arktigion, who was then Lord Chamberlain of the King’s How- 
hold, and who had secretly espous’d the Wlugs, who were at that time powerful in 
Parliament, m order to support himself against the Favour and Power of the Lord 
lYeasurcr Danby, who was his declared Enemy, us'd all his Authonty to suppress it 
One while it was prohibited on the account of its being Dangerous, another while it 
was laid aside on the pretence of its Flat and Insipid , till Mr Crotim- at last was 
forc’d to have Recourse to the King himself, and to engage him to give his absolute 
Command to the Lord Chamberlam for tlie acting of it, which Command the King was 
pleas’d to give m his own P^son For tliat Monarch lov’d a Cwnedy above all Things, 
(excepting one Thing) and had no mean Opituon of Mr Ctown'e Qualifications to 
flticoeed m it While he was thus in Favour with the King and the Court, I have more 
than once heard him aa> , that tho’ he )iad a sincere Affection for the King, he had yet 
a mortal Aversion to the Court The PromiwJ of a Sum of Monty made him sometimes 
appear there to solicit the Payment of it But as soon as he had got it. he vanish’d, 
and continued a long time absent from it, of which, he told me, the Dutchess of PorU~ 
mouth took once Occasion to complain to the King, whose way of answering that Com- 
plaint, puts me in mind o( a passage in Boifeou’s Epwtle to X/nmotpnon 

U%er de voue on yarla chez le Roy, 

Ri d'atientat Homhle on iTtnia la Satvrr, 

Ei le Roy q\te dti df Le Roy se pnt a nre 


It was at the »erv latter End of King Charles’s Reign, that Mr Crovm being tyr’d 
with the Fatigue of Writing, and shock’d by the Uncertainty of Theatncnl Sueoeaa,^ 
desirous to shelter himself from the Resentments of those numerous Enemies ti*ich 
he had made by his City Poftttcfcs, made his Application immediately to tta King 
himself, and desir’d his Majesty to establish him m some Office, that might a 
Secintv to him for Life Tho Kmg had the Goodness to assure him, he should have 
an Office, but added that he would first see another Comedy Mr 
to excuse himself, by telling the King, that he plotted slowly and 
replycd that he would help him to a Plot, and so put into bis Hands the 
Comedy called Non. paed Esser Mr Crovm was obhg’d immediately to go to work upon 
it but’^aftcr he had writ three Acts of it, found to his Surprise, that the S^nisfc Play 
Ld tme toe More been translated, and acted, and damn’d, under the Titie o 
Toruffo’s Wtlea. or the Coffee-house Yet, supported by the Kings Command, he went 
. iji A ii nnd here eee the Influence of a Royal Encouragement 

Cro^f wh!^!^ once before oblig’d the Commonwealth of Leartung with a very 
Pnmedv in his Ctty Pobltcks, yet m Sir Courtly Nice went far beyond it. and 
aj^able Com^in krtj W ^ »„eth.ng m the part of Crack which 

ZlLrfc Author alone must answer for that For Mr Crown 
borders upon ^ ^ „( Tarugo, and the Sparash Farce depending 

could not omit the of tracK, ^ 

upon It, without Growth in Sir Courtly Ntcc is admirable, 

hiB Gntod-work ^ Desigmng of Ben Johnson, nor the general and 

mas^hnrSiftyt “ Wyehrrly, nor that Grace, that Delicacy, nor that Courtly Air which 
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mftke the Chemne of Stherege ^ yet je the Dialogue so lively awH so spirited, so 
attractively diversified and adapted to the several Chamctezs, four of those Chaxaoten 
are so entirely new, yet so general and so important, are drawn so truly and so 
graphically, and oppos’d to each other, Surly to Sir Courtly and Hothead to Teetitnon^r 
with such a strong and entire Opposition, those Extremes of Behaviour, the one of 
which IS the Grievance, and the other the Plague of Society and Conversation, exces* 
sive Ceremony on one side, and on the other side Rudeness and Brutality, are so 
finely expos’d in Surly and Sir Courtly , and those Divisions and Animosities in the 
two great Parties of England, which have so long disturb’d the publick Quiet, and 
undermmed the pubhck Interest, are so happily represented and ridicul’d in Testimony 
and Hothead, that tho’ I have more than twenty times read over this charming Comedy, 
yet I have always read it, not only with Dwight but Rapture And ’tis my Opinion, that 
the greatest Comick Poet that over liv’d m any Age, might have been proud to have 
been the Author of it 

The Play was now just ready to appear to the World, and as every one that had 
seen it rehears'd was highly pleas’d with it, eiery one who had heard of it was big 
with the Expectation of it, and Mr Croton was debghted with the flattering Hope of 
bemg made happy for the rest of hia Life, by the Performance of the King’s Promise, 
when, upon the very last Day of the Rehearsal, he mot Cave VnderhM coming from the 
Play-House as he himaelf was going towards it Upon which the Poet repnmandmg the 
Player for neglecting so considerable a Part as he had in the Comedy, and neglecting 
It on a Day of so much Consequence, as the very last Day of Rehearsal Oh Loid, Sir, 
says Underhill, we are all undone Wherefore, says Mr Crown, is the Play-House on 
Fire? The whole Nation, replys the Player, will quickly be so, for tlie King is dead 
At the hearing which dismal Words, the Author was little better, for he who but the 
Moment before was ravish’d witti the Hiought of the Pleasure, which he was about 
to give to his King, and of the Favours which he was afterwards to receive from him, 
this Moment found, to his unspeakable Sorrow that his Royal Patron was gone for 
ever, and with him all his Hopes The King indeed reviv’d from his Apopleetick Fit, 
but three Days after dyed, and Mr Crovm by his Death was replung’d in the deepest 
Melancholy 

'^us. Sir, have I given you a short Account of the Education of Mr John Crown, 
and of the most remarkable Circumstances of his Life, to the Death of King Charles 
the Second 1 shall, as soon as I have Opportunity, continue this Relation from the 
Death of King Charles to the Death of Mr Crown 

/ am, SIJi, 

Your 


XXIV. The Invader of His Country (1720) 

A. The “Advertisement ” 

rwiM Epilogue which follows was wnt by Mr Cibber, and spoke b\ Mrs Oldfield 
i I never could get a sijdit of it before it was spoke, and when it was spoke, I heard 
It at such a distance from Mre Oldfield, that I heard it very imjicrfectly When I came 
to read it, I found it to be a wretched Medley of Impudence and Nonsense As I saw 
he had made exceeding bold with me, so I found, that like a very honest Gentleman 
he had betray’d the Trust repos’d in him, and endeavour'd to give the Audience an ill 
Impression of the Play At the latter end of the Epilogue, there is an appearance of 
Loyalty, which sav’d the whole from the Fate which bad otherwise attended it But 
tis as easy for Mr Cdrber at this time of Day to make a Bounce with his Loyalty as 
•tis for a Bully at Sea, who had lam hid m the Hold all the time of the Fight, to come 
up and swagger upon the Deck after the Danger is over I would fain hear of some 
Proof that he gave of his Zeal for the Protestant Succession, before the King’s 
Accession to the Crown, or some Proof wlucb he has given smee by any Action which 
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not to get him Money, and bnng the Court to hie Play I am perfectly satie£ed 
that any Author who brings a Play to DnunhLaM, must, if 'tie a good one, be 
sacrificed to the Jealouaie of this fine Writer, unlees he has either a powerful Cabal, 
or unless he will flatter Mr Robert TFdAv, and maJr*> him believe that he is an excellent 
IVagedian ; which would be as Ridiculous and as absurd, as it would be to Compliment 
a Fellow in a Fair upon his walking on the High Rope, who is only a Tumbler, 
or as it would be to comphment Mr Cibber upon bis Masterpieces in Tragedies, 
PerolUit and the Heroick Daughter^ which are as full of Nonsense and False English 
even as this Epilogue, and are full of stiff, awkward, affected Stuff, and Lines that make 
as hideous a Noise, as if they were compos’d in an Itinerant Wheel-Barrow 
To end as I began with the Epilogue, if any Reader tan tell me the meaning of some 
Lines in it, ent mihi magnua Apollo 

B From the Prologue 

The Tragedy wc represent to Day 
Is but a Graftmg upon Skakespear*^ Play, 

In whose Original we may descry, 

Wlicre Master-strokes m wild Confusion lye, 

Hero brought to as much Order as wc can 
Reduce those Beauties upon Shakeepear^s Plan . 

And from his Plan we dar’d not to depart. 

Least Natur<‘ should be lost in Quest of Art 
And \rt had been attain’d with too much Cost, 

Had Shakc'tpcafR Beauties m the Search been Inst 
As Philomel, whom Heav’h and Pkmbus leach, 

Has Notes which Birds, tliat Man instructs, neVr reach 
* So Shakcepear, Fancy’s sweetest Child, 

Warbles bi» Native Wood-Notes wild 
Wliilc ev’iy Note takes the rapt Heroe’s Heart, 

And ev ry Note’s victonous over Art 
Then what is ours, to Night, excuse for Shakespeafs Part 

XXV Letter “To Henry Chomwejj:^, Esq, Of an Expression in 
Shakespear; and of the Comedy of the Noiijuror.” 

Dated June 14, 1720 


SIR. 

I Wrote to you this Morning for your more deliberate Opinion concerning the Passage 
of Phoxfnts I nov) send this to you to consult you about an Expression, in the 

Othello of Shakespear, which not long ago occasioned a great Dispute at 

Coffee-House, between the Wits tliere and the Manager of the Play-House who acts the 
Part of Othello The Wits ssked the Player how he lik’d this Expression in his own Part, 
Excellent Wreteh,' to which the latter answer’d, that he lik’d it so ill, that he always 
left It out Upon which they immediately extoll’d it to the Skies, and look’d upon the 
Player with great Contempt Tho’ that Tragedian has no more Judgment m Tragedy 
than an Ass has in Musick, I am apt to believe that he was this once in the nght 
1 know indeed very well, that miser and mtsellus were sometimes among the Roman* 
Terms of Tenderness I find that miser is m that Sense m the Eunuch of Terence, 
Act the third. Scene the last, where Chorea gives Anftpho an Account of his enjoying 
PamphUa 

Ch Edicil, ne vtr quuquam ad earn adeat, et vuht ne abscedam, tmperat, 

In mtenore parte at maneam solus cam sola Adnuo, 

Terrain intaens modeste An Miser* 
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WtUfib Modam Daaer ba* translated pouvre OarQon! But are there not two sorts of 
Tenderness, a Comiek and a IVacielc Tendeneai? Kow tbo’ mtssr was sometimes us’d 
by the Roman!, to express both the one and the other Tendenieas, yet, m my Opuaon, 
it eaa never be translated into BnglaK by the Word H^reteh m any but the Coimek 
way; WretA m a serious Sense bemg always, if I am not miatakeo, a Term of Bepioach 
or Contempt And consequently the Terms Excellent Wretch, being mconsistent and 
contradictory, make the meaning absurd, and the Expression Nonsense This is my 
Opmion at present, but I know not how long it will be so, because I have not as yet 
heard yours 

But that IS not the only Point in which I desire it I am told lately by one of my 
Acqaamtance, that I have been too severe upon the tlnderstanding of another of the 
Managers, and that is of Cibber And the Reason that was given me was, that Ctbbet 
writ the Fool in Fashion, which, says my Fnend, you have often said is a good Comedy 
To which I answer, that ’tis true, I have often said ’tis a good Comedy, but I had always 
much ado to believe that Cibber wnt it, and that since I have seen the Noujuror and 
the Heroiek Daughter 1 do not believe it at all For which I shall give my Reasons, and 
afterwards desire to know from you how convincing they appear to you 

When the Fool m Fashion was first acted, Cibber was hardly twenty Years of Age 
Now could he at the Age of twenty write a Comedy with a just Design, distinguislied 
Characters, snd a proper Dialogue, who now at forty treats us with Hibernian Sense and 
Hibernian Engbsh? Could he, when he was an arrant Boy, draw a good Comedy, from 
faia own raw uncultiv ated Head, who is now at forty able to do nothing but what is poor 
and mean, when he is supported by two such Masteia as Mobere and Comeillt 7 

I have often observ’d to you, that there is not in his Heroick Daughter one Spark of 
the Force and noble Spirit of Corneille As for Moliere, I am satisfied th.it he knows 
notbmg of him, but that he built his Nonjuror upon some spiritless dull Translation of 
him When I heard that a Play with that Title was to be acted, I wish’d it us muih 
Success as Cibber did, upon account of the Cause in which it was writ But I refund 
to see it acted, because knowing Moliere’e Play to be a Master-piece, 1 was afraid I 
should be ask'd some Questions by my fViends which I should not care to answer 
I heard an advantagious Character of it, from some with whom 1 convened, and what 
I heard I imparted to others, but as coming from my Fnends and not from my self 
After the Play was printed, I wou’d not read it till it had been publish’d a Month, 
during which tune I was ask'd a hundred Questions about it When I saw that the 
Curiosity of the World was pretty well over, I sent for the Play and read it Upon 
the reading it, I was soon confirm’d in some of my former Thoughts, that Persons of 
a veiy good Undeistanding might be impos’d upon at a Representation by the Liveliness 
and Grace of Action, and that the Excellence of the Actor often makes amends for 
the Imperfections of the Author I soon found that there was bttle in the English 
Comedy of the Beauties of Moliere For Mobere'e Characters in his Tartuffe are Master- 
pieces, mark’d, distmguish’d, glowing, bold, touch’d with a fine yet a daring Hand, 
all of them stamp’d with a double Stamp, the one from Art and the other from Nature 
No Phantoms but real Persons, such as Nature produces in all Ages, and Custom 
fashions m ours His Dialogue too is lively, natural, graceful, easie, strong, adapted to 
the Occasion, adapted to the Cliaracters In short, ’tis by this Comedy and by the 
Misanthrope that Moliere perhaps has born away the Pnse of Comedy from all Persons 
m all Ages, except Ben Johnson alone But the Characters of the English Comedy are 
most of them daub’d and bungled, and the Dialogue nothing but meet Fribble Now 
18 it barely possible that this bungling Imitator can be the Author of the Fool tn 
FttshionJ Is it barely possible that he should have known Mankmd and the Stage, and 
the Engbsh Tongue when he was an errant Boy, who is grossly ignorant of them all at 
forty? But Cibber’s Name is prefix’d to the Fool in Fashion They know nothing of 
Mr Cibber, who m the least wonder at that He who, now he is turn’d of Forty, sets 
bis Name, without any manner of Scruple or Ceremony, to what all the World knows 
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WM iml WetefcCT ^ Dryim, eould not his Vanity, when he was a Boy, preyaU 
upon timi to otnx whftt ta unknown tho* a very ingenious wnt? ThoB haye 

I fiVM you ^ MaMau, why I oannot believe that the Fool tn Feuhxon waa wnt by 
Mr. Ciober. But I deaire to know, aa I told you above, how convincing these Beaaona 
appear to you, 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your, &c 

XXVI. Letter “To the Honourable Major PACK. Containing 
some remarkable Passages of Mr. WyoHERbEr’s Life.” 

Dated Sept. 1, 1720. 

SIR, 

I Have lately had the tiatiafaction to read over your Memoira of Mr Wycherley, which 

1 had laat Week from Mr C -, and found the Belation very entertaining 

and the Reflcetiona juat and pathetick If I give you Hints of some particular Passages 
which seem either to have slipt from your Memory, or to have escaped your Blnowledge, 
1 flatter my self that you will receive them kindly, since they are only sent with 
Intention to give you an Opportumty, whenev^er you have a mind to retouch your 
Memoirs, to make them more compleat, tho* they cannot be more agreeable 
And now. Sir, to enter upon the Subject, without any more C^'cemony I never could 
learn, either from Mr Wycherley himself, or from Mr Oryden, or Sir Harry Sheer, or 
Mr Walkeden, or from any of those who had been longest acquainted with Mr 
Wycherley, that he had ever readed at either of our Umveisities About the Age of 
Fifteen ho was sent for Education to the Western Parts of France, either to Sointonge 
or the Anpoumois His Abode there was either upon the Banks of the Chamnte, or 
very little remov’d from it And he had there the Happiness to be in the Neighbour- 
hood of one of the most accomplish’d Ladies of the Court of France, Madame de 
Mantaueicr, whom Voiture has made famous by several very ingenious Letters, the 
moat of which were ant to her nhen she was a Maid, and call’d Madamoieelle de 

Rambouillel I have heard Mr W say. that he was often admitted to the 

Conversation of that Lady, who us’d to call him the Little HupenoC, and that young 
as he was, he was equally pleas'd with the Beauty of her Mind, and with the Graces 
of her Penon 

Upon the wnting his first Play, which was St James's Park, he became acquainted 
with several of the most celebrated Wits both of the Court and Town The wntmg of 
that Play was likewise the Occasion of his becoming acquainted with one of King 
Charles’s Mistresses after a very particular manner As Mr Wycherley was going thro’ 
Pallmall towards St James’s m his Chanot, he met the foresaid Lady m hers, who, 
thrusting half her Body out of the Chanot, cry’d out aloud to him. You, Wycherley, 
you are a Son of a Whore, at the same time lau^ng aloud and heartily Perhaps, Sir, 
if you never heard of this Passage before, you may be surpris’d at so strange a Greeting 
from one of the most beautiful and best bred Ladies in the World Mr Wycherley was 
certainly very much surpris’d at it, vet not so much but he soon apprehended it was 
spoke with Allusion to the latter Enu of a Song in the foremention’d Play 

W'fcen Parents are Slavi s 
Thetr Brats cannot be any other. 

Great Wsts and great Braves 
Have alicays a Punk to their Mother 

As dunng Mr Wycherley’s Surprise, the Chsnots drove different ways, they were soon 

at a Distance from each other, when Mr WycheHey rocovenng from his 

Surprise ordered his Coachman to dnve back, and to overtake the Lady As soon as 
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he got over-against her, he said to her, Madam, you have been ^pleased to bestow a 
Title on me which generally belongs to the Forriumte WxU y<yar ladyship be at the 
Play to Nightt Well, she reply’d, what %f I am theret Why then I vnll be there to 
wait on your Ladyship, tho* J dteappotrU a very fine Woman who has made me on 
Aessgnation So, said ^e, you are sure to disappoint a Woman who has favour'd you 
for one who has not Yes, he replyM, if she who has not favour'd me w the finer Woman 
of the two But he who wUl be constant to your Ladyship, tdl he can find a finer 
Woman, ts sure to die your Captive The Z^ady blush'd, and bade her Coachman drive 
away As she was then in all her Bloom, and tiie most celebrated Beauty that was then 
in England, or perhaps that has been in England since, she was touch'd with the 
Gallantly of that Compliment In short, she was that Night in the first Kow of the 
King’s Box in Drury Lane, and Mr Wycherley m the Pit under her, wliere he enter* 
lamed her during the whole Play And this. Sir, was the beginmng of a Corresponilonce 
between these two Persons, which afterwards made a great Noise m the Town 

But now, Sir, I shall proceed to remind you of something more extraordinary, and 
that JB, that the Correspondence between Mr Wycherley and the foresaid Lady was the 
Occasion of bringing Mr Wycherley into favour with George Duke of Buckingham, who 
was passionately m Love with that Lady, who was ill treated by her, and who bclio ed 
Mr Wycherley his happy Rival After the Duke had long sollicited her without 
obtaining any thing, whether the Relation between them shock'd her for she was his 
Cousin*Germain, or whether apprehended that an Intrigue with a Person of his 
Rank and Character, a Person upon whom the Eyes of all Men wore fix'd musi of 
Necessity in a little time come to the King's Kars, whatever was the CuuFe she refiid’d 
to admit of his Visits so long, that at Ia<it Indignation, Rage and Di««dam took Place of 
his Love, and he resolv’d to rum her When he had taken this Resolution, he hud her vo 
narrowly watch’d by his Spies, that he soon came to the Knowledge of those whom he 
had reason to believe his Rivals And after ho knew them, he never fail'd to name 
them aloud, m order to expose the Lady, to all those who frequented him, and among 
others he us’d to name Mr Wycherhy As soon as it came to the Knowledge of the 
latter, who had all his Expectations from the Court, he apprehended tix* ConscHpience 
of such a Report, if it should reach the King He applied himself therefore to Wilmol 
Lord Rochester and to Sir Charles Sedley, and entreated them to remonstrate to the 
Duke of Buckingham the Mischief which he was about to do to one who had not the 
Honour to be known to him, and who had never otfended him Upon fhcir opening the 
Matter to the Duke, he ciy’d out immediately, that he did not blame Wvchrriey, ho 
only acewfd hxs Cousin Ay, but, they reply'd, by rendnng him suspected of stuh an 
Iningue, you are about to rmne him, that is, your Grace is about to rumt a Man 
wUh whose Conversation you would be pL’os'd above all things Upon this Occasion 
they said so much of the shming Qualities of Mr Wycherley and of the Oharm«i of his 
Conversation, that the Duke, who was as much in love with Wit, as he was w'lth his 
Kinswoman, was impatient till he was brought to sup with him, which was in two or 
three Nights After Supper Mr WyckerU y, who was tlien m the Height of his Vigoi 
both of Body and Mind, thought himself oblig'd to exert himself, and the Duke was 

charm’d to that degree, that he cry’d out in a Transport, By G my Cousin 

is m the right of it, and from that very Moment made a Friend of a Man whom he 
believ’d his happy Rival 

The Duke of Buckingham gave him solid sensible Proofs of his Esteem and Affection 
For as he was at the same tune Master of the Horse to King Charles, and Colonel of a 
Regimmt, as Master of the Horse he made him one of his Equerics, and as Colonel of 
a Regiment he made bun Captain Lieutenant of his own Company, resigning to him 
at the same time his own Pay as Captain, and all other Advantages that could be justly 
made of the Company I remember that about that time I, who was come up from 
the University to see my Fnends m Town, happen’d to be one Night at the Fountam 
Tavern in the Strand, with the late Dr Duke, David Loggen the Pointer, and Mr 
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W^son, of whom Otivay has made honourable Mention in Toman^^s first Miscellany, 
and that after Supper we drank Mr Wycherley*a Health by the Name of Captain 
Wycherley 

He was not long after this in such high Favour with tiie King, that that Monarch 
gave him a ftoof of his Esteem and Affection, which never any Sovereign Prince before 
bad given to an Author who wa« only a private Gentleman Mr. Wycherley happen’d 
to fall sick of a Foaver at his Lodging in Bow-street^ Covent Gorden, during which 
Sickness the Kmg did him the Honour to viat him, when finding his Feaver indeed 
abated, but his Body extremely weaken’d, and his Spirits miserably shatter’d, he 
commanded him, as soon as he was able to taJee a Journey, to go to the South of 
Fnmce, believing that nothmg would contribute more to the restoring his former Vigour, 
than the gentle salutiferous Air of Monljteher during the Winter Season At the same 
time the King was pleas'd to assure him, that as toon at he teas capable o/ taking that 
Journey, he wotdd order five hundred Pouadt to be paid him to defray the Expence of %t 

Mr Wycherley accordingly went into France in the be ginning of the Winter of 1678, 
if I am not mistaken, and returned into England in the latter end of the Spring of 1679, 
entirely restor’d to hia former Vigor .lotli of Body and Mind The Kmg receiv’d him 
with the utmost Marks of Favour, aud shortly after his Arrival told him that he had 
a Son, who he was resolv’d should be educated like the Son of a Kmg, and that he 
could make Choice of no Man so proper to be his Governor as Mr Wycherley, that for 
that Service he should have fifteen hundred Pounds » Year paid him, for the Payment 
of which he should have a Assignment upon three several Offices, whose Names I hai e 
forgot, to which the King added, that when the Time came that hit Office wot to cease, 
he would fake care to moke such n Provtmon for him os shouid set him above the 
Malice of the World and Fortune 

And now, Sir, is it not matter of Wonder, that one of M) Wycherley'a extraordinary 
Merit, who was esteem'd by all the most deserving Persona of the Court of King 
Charles the Second, and in high Favour with the Kmg himself, should m a little time, 
after he had received these gracious Offcis which seem to have made and to have 
fix’d his Fortune, be thrown into Prison for bare seven hundred Pounds, and be suffer’d 
to languidi there during the last four Years of that Monarch’s Reign, forsaken by all 
his Fnends at Court and quite abandon’d by the King? Tis no casic matter, Sir, to find 
a more extraordinary Instance of the Vicissitude of Human Affairs, and if the Cause of 
*io strange an Alteration is unknown to you, I dare promise my self that you are very 
desirous to hear it 

It was immediately after Mr Wycherley bad received these gracious Offers from the 
King, tliat the Water-driiiking Season coming on ho went down to Tunbndge to take 
either the Benefit of the Waters or U« Divenuons of the Place, when walking one 
Day upon the W’ells V ulk with his Fnend Mr Fatrbeard of Grey's-Inn, just as he came 
up to the Bookseller’s, my Lady Drogheda, a young Widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, 
came to the Bookseller and enquir’d for the Plain Dealer Madam, says Mr Favd>eard, 
Ktncc you are for the Plain Dealer, there he is for you, pushing Mr Wycherley towards 
her Yes, says Mr Wycherley, this Lady can bear plain Dealing, for she appears to be 
so accomplish'd, that what would he Compliment said to olhen, spoke to her would be 
plain Dealing No, truly. Sir, said the Lady, / am not wUhoul my Faults any mote 
than the rest of my Sex, and yet nolwUhsianding all my Faults, I love plain Dealing, 
and never am more fond of it than when tl tells me of my Faults Then, Madam, said 
Mr Fatrbeard, you and the Plain Dealer seem design'd by Heaven for each other In 
short, Mr Wycherley walk’d with her upon the Walks waited upon her home, visited 
her daily at her Lodgings, while she staid at Tunbndge, and after she went to London, 
at her Lodgings in Hatton Garden, where m a little time he got her Consent to marry 
her, which he did, by his Father's Command, without acquainting the King, for it was 
rearonably suppos’d, that the Lady having a groat Independant Estate, and noble and 
powerful Relations, the acquainting the King with the intended Mamage might be 
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the lifcehert ■my to prevent it As soon as the News of it came to Court it was look'd 
upon as an Affront to the King, and a Contempt of his Majesty’s Offers And Mr 
Wvehetiey’B Conduct after fais Mamage made this be resented more hemoualy For 
seldom or never coming near the Court, he was thou(d>t downright ungrateful But 
the true Cause of his Absence was not known, and the Court was at that time too 
much alarm’d, and in too much Disquiet to enquire mto it In short, Sur, the Lady was 
jealous of him to Distraction, jealous to that degree, that she could not endure that 
he should be one Moment out of her Sight Their Lodgings were in Bow-street, Coverii- 
Oarden, over-against the Cock, whither if he at any time went with his Friends, he 
was oblig’d to leave the Windows open, that the Lady might see there was no Woman 
in Company, or she would be immediately m a downright raving Condition Whether 
this ou^ragious Jealousy proceeded from the excess of her Passion, for she lov’d her 
Husband with the same Violence with which ^e had done her Lover, or from the great 
Things which she had heard reported of his manly Prowess, which were not answer'd by 
her Experience, or from them both together, Mr Wycherley thought that he was 
oblig’d to humour it, and that he could not be too mdulgent to a Lady who had 
bestow’d both her Person and her Fortune on him This, Sir, was the Cause that brought 
Mr Wycherley all at once into the utmost Disgrace with the Court, whose Favour and 
Affection but just before he possessed m the highest Degree And these. Sir, are the 
Particulars of Mr WycherUy’e Life, which seem either to have shpt from your Memory, 
or to have escaped your Knowledge 

I am, Ae 


XXVII. Letter “To Mr. Bkadi,ey,“ on Criticism 
Dated March 20, 1720/21. 


SIB, 

S INCE among the rest of the Obligations which I have to you, you have been so 
generous as to defend me from that Accusation of Ill-nature, which has been brought 
against me by some who are so far from fcnowmg me, that perhaps they never saw me , 
I am ammated by so fnendly a Proceeding to send you my Thoughts upon this subject, 
as they have from time to time come mto my Mind, as well as I am able to recollect 
them, in that ill State of Health under which I labour at present 
As this Accusation is brought against me by those who are utter Strangers to me, it 
must proceed from the Books which I have publish’d, and particularly from the Books 
of Criticism But if in my Criticism I am m the right, my very being so must be a 
sufficient Apology against that Accusation For be who accuses a Man of Ill-nature 
for wntmg a just Criticism, knows not what is meant by either of the Terms, either 
by Ill-nature or Criticism By Ill-nature must be meant something that is contrary to 
the tnie Nature of Man, as by Good-nature must be understood something that is 
agreeable to it, or the one can be no Term of Reproach, nor the other of Commendation 
But the true Nature of Man must consist m Reason, which distinguishes him from all 
other Creatures, and therefore no Discourse or Action that is reasonable can possibly 
denominate him ill-natur'd 

But as the true Nature of Man is reasonable, it is likewise social , and Man is therefore 
the most social of Creatures, because he is the most reasonable Now a just Cnticism 
IS jierfectly agreeable to the Nature of Man consider’d as ’tis social For what docs the 
good Cntic design? he designs to detect and disgrace Errour, to disclose and honour 
Truth , he designs the Advancement of a noble Art. and by it the Interest and Gloiy of 
his Native Country, which d^end in no small measure upon the flourishmg of Arts 
If he has the greatest Goodness of Nature, who has the largest share of social Virtue , 
if be has the largest share of social Virtue, who labours most for the Happiness of the 
Society in which he lives, and of all his Fellow-Creatures in general, if the Happiness of 
ones Native Country, and of Humankmd in general, depend more, under God, upon the 
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Mamtenantt ^Literty, than upon any other thing whataoever; who oan juatly pretand 
(not only of the Writers of the present Age, but of the Engbth Wntera in general) 
to a gTM^ Gotxtoeas of Nature than my self, who have made it the constant Biudnea 
of niy Life to deieiid axul mawtain tdber^? Who haw jiulrwi more delict ul praumg 
branding and defaming her avowed and mortal Enenuee? In 
short. Bit, Liberty has been the continual Theme of my Pen, and the constant Employ- 
ment of my Life And have I taken all this Paine for my self? No I wanted not 
common Sense to discern that the BrUtah Liberties would be of longer continuance than 
my Life But the growing Corruptions of my Countiymen gave me too just grounds 
to apprehend that Liberty m Great Britain would not last many Centunes I therefore 
resolv'd to cast m my Mite towards the rendnng it perpetual in this TwlawH And yet 
I knew very well and foresaw, that by this very Endeavour to serve them, I should 
draw upon me the Hatred of a great part of my Countrymen, and by consequence a 
thousand different Slanders They have given me distempers of Body, and defects of 
Mind, of which I have not the least Knowledge, and the Opinion of my IU' 4 iatUTe him 
proceeded as much from my Endeavours to mAintAin i ^nd prolong Liberty, a«d by 
consequence to perpetuate Happmest to them and to their Posterity, as from my 
detecting and exposing successful Poetasters For which if 1 am sorry iar my self, I am 
more sorry for my Country, for a People so dispos’d can be free no longer than their 
Rulers arc willing they should be so I am m so faint and langui^mg a Condition, that 
I can proceetl no further, tho* I have many things to say But I will certainly resume 
this Subject, if I ever rctneve my Vigour 

I am, &C. 


XXVIII ‘ ‘ Auvektisement to the Ebadbb, ’ ’ prefixed to the 
1721 edition of The Person of Quality’s Answer 
to Collier’s Dissuasive 

T he following Letter was writ by me about sixteen Years ago But that the Reader 
may enter into it with the greater Ease, and be the better entertain’d with it, it will 
be convenient to lay before him the Occasion upon which it was wnt It was towards 
the end of the last Century that Mr Colher publish’d a Book call’d, A thort Vieta of 
the Prophaneee and Immoralily oj the Englito Stage, in which Book, tho’ there were 
several Tlim,? true m particular, yet the Author was manifestly so unfair an Adversely 
in general, that the latter End of the Book very groesly contradicted the begmnmg of it, 
and endeavour’d to decry even a Regulated Stage, which the Author at the begmning 
of the Book hud acknowledg’d useful About four or five Yean after that, as near as 
I can remember, Mr Colher took occasion from the great Storm, which happen’d about 
that Time, to renew his Attack upon the Stage, in a little Pamphlet call’d, A Dtemanve 
from the PUty-Hmue, written by way of Letter to a Person of Quahiy Which Pamphlet, 
upon the Fast Day that was order’d to be kept by publick Authority immediately after 
that Tempest, was given to People gratw as they came out of the Churches The 
Design of it was to make the great Storm a Judgment upon the Nation for the Enomu- 
tiea of our Theatres The Hypocnae was here so ftagrant and so absurd and extravagant, 
that It rais’d either the Indignation or Mirth of all discerning Men of Integrity At the 
same time it had a wonderful Influence upon the Week and the Hypocrites, and there 
was a great Outerj- against the Stage, so great a one, that there was a warm Report 
about the Town, that it had been twice debated in Council, whether the Theatres should 
be shut up or continued Then it was that I could bear no longer, but as I had before 
defended a regulated Stage against the Author’s Attack in his Short View. I was 
resolved to expose the Hvpocnsie, the Extravagance and the Sophistry of ins Dwmaave 
This Resolution produced the following Letter, which I call’d the Person of Quabty’t 
Answer to Mr Colliei’s Lettri , and which was intended to consist of a Mixture of 
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Reason and Raillery, and which was most agreeably receiv’d by some of the beet 
Judges who were then in England, and particularly by the late Duke of Buckingham, 
the late Earl of Halifax, and the present Lord Lantdoim As this Letter has been so 
long out of Frmt, that it is as scarce as any Manuscript of which there is but one Copy, 
I thought it might bo as new and as entertaining to most of its Readers as if it had 
been never publish’d There remains one thing more with which I must acquaint the 
Reader, and that is, that I, who have all my Life-time abhorr’d Hypocrisie, and scorn’d 
to pass for any thing which I am not, tho’ m the Title Page I call the Letter the Person 
of Quality’s Ansuer, have yet taken care m the Body of the Letter to acquaint the 
Reader, that I am only a pnvate Gentleman But I make no doubt but that I am a 
much more considerable Person than he to whom Mr Colher’e Letter was writ, who 
perhaps was no Body 

XXIX Preface to the Original Letters (1721) 

I Here present the Reader with a Volume of Letters wnt upon \ cry different Occasions, 
at \fery different Times They arc far from being all of them equal, but I hope their 
Vaiiety will make amends for their Inequality I make no doubt but that upon perusal 
of the Critical part of them, the old Accusation will be brought against me, and there 
will be a fresh Outcry among ’Thoughtless People, that I am an Ill-natur’d Man ”ris 
very odd that I should have that Character only from Persons who never knew me, and 
who never were once in my Company But there are People in the World who imagine 
that Criticism must be the Effect of Ill-nature These Persons know not what is meant 
by either of the Terms, either Criticism or Ill-nature, otherwise they would be convinced 
that a good Criticism is the best-natur'd thing in the World For by Goodness of Nature 
must be meant something that comes up to tlie true Nature of Man, else it would be a 
Term of Reiiroaih instead of Commendation But the I rue Nature of Man is a 
Reasonable and a Social Nature And a good Criticism, is both Reasonable and Social 
It detects Error, illustrates Truth, advances Art, and consequently has a direct Tendency 
to the Advancement of the national Honour If this last is true of good Criticism in 
general, it must be most true of a just Cnticisni upon the Tragedy of Calo That 
Tragedy met with Success which never any other did It was acted for a Month togetlier 
It has been translated into French, and mto Italian, which never happen’d to any of 
our Dramatick Poems before And ’tis plain to all the Judges of Poetry, that it has a 
Thousand shameful Faults, and very few natural Beauties W’hat must the Knowers 
in France and Italy say, upon reading these Translations^ Must they not Discourse after 
this Manner’ The English Nation boast much of their Poetry, they extol to the Skies, 
their Shakespear, their Ben Johnson, their Milton But vet they applaud nothing so 
loudly as this ’Tragedy of Goto ’They have got it translated both into French and 
llahan, and have sent it to us as a Master-Piece to Insult us Else why has this Tragedy 
only been translated’ And yet this Tragedy, at the same time that it has a Thousand 
Faults, and most of them very gross ones, has very few Beauties, and those which it 
has are perhaps not of British Growth, but arc deriv’d from Lucan and Seneca What 
then must we think of those other Poets, their Shakespear, their Ben Johnson, tlicir 
Milton, whom they formerly so much extoTd, but not half so much as Calot Must we 
not conclude, that these Islanders are very indifferent Poets, and more indifferent 
Judges? 

I appeal to the reasonable and impartial Reader, if this must not be the Sense of all 
the knowing French and Italians who have seen these Translations Let the reasonable 
and impartial Reader judge then, if a just Criticism upon Cato was not absolutely 
necessary, both lor the Advantage of Dramatick Poetry, to which the undeserv’d 
Success of this Tragedy has done infinite Harm, and for the Vindication of the National 
Honour, let the Reader judge, if it was not necessary, that a Man who owns that he 
admiros the noble Genius of Shakespiar, admires Uic unparallell'd Sublimity of the 
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Pandm Loil of Miltm, that he is infinitely pleas’d with the Master-Pieces of Ben 
JohMon, and exceedingly delighted with several of our other Comiclc Poets, should pve 
his Reasons to all the World why he has no Esteem for Colo? 

If wlmt I have said is not sufficient to appease the Fury of a Headlong Cabal; but 
they will still cry out that the Critical Letters m this Volume upon the Tragedy of Cato, 
are Ae Effects of 111 -nature, I must beg leave to exclaim m my turn, that those Persons, 
let them be who they will, shew a deplorable want of publick Spirit, who can prefer 
the Reputation of one Man, and a Reputation which he does not deserve to possess, 
before the Advantage of a noble Art, and the Honour of their Country 

But perhaps tis not the Author of Cato Uiat these Persons are so much concern’d for, 
’tiH themselves ’Tis themselves and their own Satisfaction, which they prefer to the 
Prosperity of the Commonwealth of Leammg, to the Good and Honour of their 
Country There are in the World very vam Persons, who are resolv’d to mamtam the 
good Opinion which they hava of themselves, at the Expence of every thing, and 
utterly detest the Man who shall dare to disturb them in the Possession of it, by shew- 
ing them that they have pass’d a very footu^ Judgment 

If any are disgusted that these Obae ■vation'* are publish’d after the Death of the 
Author of that Tragedy, I tan a&siire that they were wnt m two long Letters 

to a Friend immediately after the RBMARi£8 which were printed By what Artifice those 
two Letters were got out of my Hands, by what Fortune I recovered the Substance of 
them, and how it came to take the form which it now has, I shall not here declare, not 
the first, thro* regard to the Memory of the Dead, nor the two latter, thro' Respect to 
the precious Time of the Living 

Before I take my lca\e of this Subject I think my self oblig’d to do Justice to the 
Mcmoiy of Mr Addison, aho was certainty a Learned and very Ingenious Man And 
several of the Tallirt and iS/iec^a-tore which were wnt by him deserv’d the Applause 
which thov met with 

I hope that what I huic H.ud will suffice to satisfy every reasonable Impartial Reader, 
who 18 a true Lover of Hu Country For the rest, I have long since learnt to esteem 
their Censures according to their just Value 


XXX. Preface to The Faith and Duties of Christians {1727 t) 

I Have all my lafe-tiiiie Ix'on aversp to the Translating any Thing of Length, whether 
it waa Verse or Prose Grenan or Rorrum, Antient or Modem, because I have always 
believ’d, that no Man could ever acqiure by Translation a great and a lasting Reputa- 
tion La Tradaclion, says Bmleau, na jamate mene personne a I'lmmortahti Never 
any Man got by Translation an immortal Reputation If, in spite of the foresaid Aver- 
sion, I have prevail’d upon mvself to translate the following Treatise, De Fide <t 
Offievx Clirvshariorum, there have been two Things that have pnncipally induc’d me to 
it One of them was the Request of a Gentleman, with whom I have had the Honour 
to be acquainted almost fifty Years, and who is Executor to the Autiior, the late Rev- 
erend Master of the Charter-Home Another Motive was, that the Translation of this 
Book might at this Time of Dav do some Good to my Countrymen, a Thing which I 
have all my Life-time aim’d at in all my Writings Of all the Treatises which were wnt 
by the most Ingenious Author, this is certainly the most useful Some of the other 
Pieces shew great Learning, and great Capacity, yet many of the Positions laid down in 
them are rather curious and conjectural, than solid and certain, and can be of little 
Advantage or Entertainment to vulgar Readers, that is, to the Generality of Mankind 
But the Treatise which is now pubbsh’d may be of Advantage to all, and to Readers 
of every Kmd both delightful and instructive The sixth Chapter, which gives an 
Account of the Christian Morahty, is altogether noble, and, in my Opmion, it will be 
impossible to account for so perfect a System of Morals, taught by Fishermen, instructed 
by a Person who passed for a Carpenter’s Son, without allowing them to be divinely 
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inspu-’d If there are any Defects in the ongmal Treatise, as where shall we find one 
that has not some, the judicious and impartial Reader will consider that this is a 
posthumous Work, and consequently has not had the last correcting Hand of the 
Author to it But the Beauties of the Ongmal, the Spirit, the Elegance, the Force, and 
the Grace, and the profound good Sense that are almost every where to be found m it, 
will make ample Amends for its Defects, if it has any As for my own Fart, I have 
done evcty Thmg that lay m my Power to give this Tianslation the Spint, and 
Felicity, and Freeness of an Ongmal, because Elegance, Grace, and Harmony, depend 
upon the other three, without which neither Ongmal nor Copy can be of any Value 


XXXI. Letter to the Dady Journal, May 11, 1728. 

SIR. 

I Desire that you would give the following Discourse a Place m your Paper, as 
soon as you can with Convenience, which will oblige, 

Four Humble Servant, 

A B 

A S Longtnw in treating at Subhnuty is himself often subbme, so Alexander P— has 
writ of the Profund with the utmost Profundity, and is himself a perpetual Ex- 
ample of that Absurdity and that Stupidity for which he gives vain and impertinent 
Rules His Example alone makes all Rules superfluous He who can but come to ropy 
his Jargon, and his No-mearung, will be sure to sink to the lowest Bottom of Profundity 
He will be what A P is in his Treatise of the Profund, that is, what a Viper is in 
Winter, cold and creepmg, and stupid, and venemous 
The Stupidity of the vilest Scribbler was never so notorious, as A P’s m the 6th 
Chapter of his Treatise, where he makes use of the initial Letters of Authors Christian 
and Surnames, and in one place, of the imtial Letter of the Christian Name, and the 
mitial and final Letter of the Surname, and all this so very impertinently, that one 
and the same Author is compared to very different Creatures, whose Natures, and 
Forms, and Qualities, arc, in some of these Creatures, contradictor> to those of others 
C G m the 26th Page is called a Flying-Fisk, and in the 27th a Porpoise In the 26th 
Page L T la a Swallow, and in the 28th an Eel In the 27th Page L W — 1> is a 
Ihdapper, and in the 28th an Eel, as the Cloud in Hamlet is sometimes like a Weasel, 
and sometimes like a Whale But neither the initial nor the final Letters of these Au- 
thors Names, nor their Persons, nor their Actions, ever gave any such Ideas to any 
Mortal, unless to this little whimsical Creature But now let us see if we cannot turn 
this very Method with a little more Success upon Alexander P For let us only do bv 
him, what he has done by L W — D, in bis 27th Page, that is, take the initial Letter of 
his Christian Name, and the initial and final Letters of his Surname, tns A P — E, and 
they give you the same Idea of an Ape, that his Face, and his Shape, and his Stature do, 
and his Nature ludicrously mischievous 

As he has been constantly meditating Mischief, be has, like his African and Asmtick 
Relations the Jackanapes’s and Quidnunchi’s, been always mimicking every Body and 
every Thing But in his mimical Essays he always sinks as far below those whom he 
endeavours to counterfeit, as the Actions of a Monkey fall short of those of a Man 
In his Rhapsody of Windsor Forest, which was impudently wnt in Emulation of the 
Cooper's^Hill of Sir John Denham, one of the most beautiful and most artful Poems 
that we have in English Rhtme, A P—E smks as far below Sir John Denham, as the 
Bottom of Windsor Forest is below the Summit of Cooper’e-HtU 
In the Ode which the same Pantomimical Creature wrote upon St Cceaba'e Day, an 
Ode which was vamly and foolishly wnt m Emulation of Mr Dryden’e Feast of Alex- 
ander, he has not the least Shadow of any of Mr Drgden’a great Qualities, neither of 
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hi8 Art, hi8 Variety, hu Passion, his Enthusiasm, or his Harmony The very Numben m 
Mr Dryden*n incomparable Ode, are themselves mcomparable, and are always adapted 
and adjusted by that great Poet to hu Passion aoH his Enthusiasm 
Tho* 1 have not for several Years read Chaucer's Temple of Fame, yet 1 am well 
enough acquamted with his Character, to know that he has too much Genius, and too 
much good Sense to have committed many Absurdities, whereas the Temple of Fame, 
wnt by the Paniomtmical A P — B, is one long Cham of Blunders and Boggisms, and 
one contmued Absurdity 

All the World knows how very much he falls short of Ambroee Phthpe m Paetorale, 
but in the Drama, he is below even Tom Disrfev The Mamage^Hater match’d, and the 
Boarding-School, tho’ but indifferent Performances, are yet ten times better Dramatical 
Pieces than the whimsical What d’ye call %t 

And yet this little turbulent Creature has endeavoured to decry and calumniate every 
Author who has excelled him, and shone a superior Region to him, mo\ed partly by his 
natural Envy and Malice, (the Deformity of his Aftnd anawenng to that of his Body) 
and partly by that Ignorance and Stupidity which make a D(^ howl at the Moon 
Yet notwithstanding hia Ignorance .ind his Stupidity, this Ammaleulum of an Author, 
18 , forsooth! at this very Juncture, writmg the ProgresB of Dutneea Yes I the Author 
of Windsor Forest, of the Temple of Fame, of the What d’ye call it, nay, the Author 
even of the Profund, is writing the Progress of Dufness! A most vam and impertment 
Enterprise 1 For they who have read his several Pieces which we mentioned above, have 
read the Progreaa of Dulneaa , a Progress that began in Windaor Forest, and ended m the 
Profund, as the short Progress of the DevfPs Hogs ended in the Depth of the Sea 
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Essay on the Oentus and WrtUngs of Bhdkespear 

Thi8 68aay, written in Februaiy, 1711, as a senes of letters, was published in Novem- 
ber, advertised in the Speelalor, no 215 (Tuesday, Nov ft, 1711), to be published on 
the Thursday following It was reprinted in the Ongmal Letters of 1721, and again m 
recent years by Professor Nichol Smith m his Ey/hteeWtk Century Essays on Shake- 
speare The first edition, dated 1712 on the title-page, contained in addition to this 
essay a group of four letters addressed to the Spectator 1) a letter on poetical justice, 
which I reprint (u, 18-22), 2) a letter on criticism and plagiarism, here reprinted (n, 
23-28) , 3) a letter dated March 7, 1711, and 4) a letter dated Oct 23, 1711 The third 
epistle IS of tnvial, personal interesi unconcerned with cnticism, and is therefore 
omitted from the text of this edition 

Although Dennis had been collecting his thoughts on Shakespeare as early as 1683 
(cf 1 , 434-435), he might not have put them in form for pubhcation if a special occasion 
had not arisen In tlie fust place, the appearance of Rowe’s six-volume edition m 1709, 
followed by the seventh volume, edited by Charles Qildon, m 1710, aroused critical 
interest in Shakespeare and stirred up old controversies, as that concemmg his art and 
learning In the second place, Dennis had finished an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Cortolanus, probably late in 1710 or in January, 1711, and just as in the Large AeeowU 
of Taste he had felt impelled to offer a justification for his “improvmg” the Merry 
Wtves, BO now he felt it necessary to explam his reasons tot altermg Cortolanus 

Why the Essay on the Gemus and Wrtttngs of Shakespear, written in February of 
1711, was not published until November, is not perfectly clear There is a strong 
probabihty that Dennis was thoroughly distracted durmg this interval by financial difii- 
culties and by personal quarrels, which may have delayed publication By January, 
1711, he was in financial trouble, in which he was forced to meur an obligation to Steele 
(cf letter of Oct 23, quoted below) Through the spring of 1711 he hovered on the 
1 erge of insolvency and lawsuits (cf i, 526-527) A few months later affairs came to a 
head, and he went through the formal proceedmgs of bankruptcy He waa exaimned by 
a bankruptcy commission on Aug 1, 8, and 27 (cf London Gasette, issues of July 2ft-28 
and Aug 11-14) In the London Gasette, issue of Aug 28-30, 1711, appeared the fol- 
lowing official notice 

Whereas the acting Commissioners m a Commission of Bankrupt, awarded against 
John Dennis, of Wappmg in the County of Middlesex, Scrivener, have certified to 
the Right Hon Sir Simon Harcourt, Knt Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, that he hath m all things conform’d himself to the Directions of the 
late Acte of Parliament made concenimg Banklrlupta This is to give Notice, 
that his Certificate will be allow’d and confirm’d, unless Cause be shewn to the 
contrary, on or before the 21st of September next 

On August 29, 1711, Granville was takmg steps to secure assistance for Dennis (cf i, 506), 
and by Oct 23 the most pressing of his financial difficulties seem to have been eettled 
(of the letter of Oct 23, quoted below) 

In addition to his financial troubles Dennis was sometnne before March 7, 1711, m- 
volved m a furious quiunel with Steele Fancying himself attacked in several numbers 
of the Toiler and Spectator, and supposing Steele to be the author of these attacks, 
he wrote a senes of sharp, and sometimes bitter, replies to the “Spectator,” of which 
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he aelected four to be published with the essay on Shakespeare The fourth letter, 
which explains some of the circumstances of the quarrel, runs as follows 

Mr Spectator, 

I Have a short Case of Conscience to put to you, to You who have establish’d your 
self in the Office of Doctor Dubitontium general About Jamiary last I happen’d 
to have an Obligation to a certam Author, an Obbgation that reposed a Trust in 
me which I have since discharg’d Being pleas’d with the Frankness of this Author’s 
doing this, I resolv’d upon reading his celebrated Penny-Folio’s, I mean upon read- 
ing them in order For till then, I had read but here and there one, and none at 
all of the first two Months The first thmg that 1 observ’d in them was, that I 
was endeavour’d to be expos’d and lalumniated clandestinely and perfidiously by 
one who at the same time caress’d me where-e'er he saw me, and call’d himself my 
Friend, and all this only to serve a poor pitiful Turn, which was to establish the 
Opera at the Expence of Draniatick Poetry, I say of Dramatick Poetry, Mr Spec- 
tator, if it had not been for which, that Author had long since been in the Dust The 
Quere is, whether the foresaid Obligation ought to debar me of the Right of Medi- 
cating the Truth and my self It was not long after this, Mi Spectator, that the 
abovesaid Author repented him so far of the Obligation he had laid on me, that he 
insulted and affronted me several times most barbarously b> a Wretch so dcspitable 
and so impotent that if would have been Cowardice to liav'e beat him, a Wretih 
whose Character will come enclos’d to you in the same Cover with thia, and not 
content with that, endeav'our’d once more to expose me in his Quotidian Folio’s 
The second Quere is, Mr Spectator, whether I am nut free, now I am got quit of 
the Obligation which was laid upon me. tho’ it had been far greater than it was, 
to shew my just Resentment, which I am about to do by publishing three or four 
modest Letters which I have pick’d and cull’d from the numerous company of those 
which are more bitter, and which I resolve to suppress in order to shew that I 
have a Soul that is capable of remembrmg Obligations, as well as of revenging 
Injuries! J I impatiently expect your Decision in this matter I m the mean time it 
seems to me that common Sense obliges me to believe, that no Man can have an 
Obbgation strong enough laid on him to make him pass by a Box on the Ear, or 
the being expos’d in Print, without returning each of lb’ Affronts m kind I am 

Your, &c 

Oct 23 1711 

The impotent “Wretch” referred to in this letter was, in all probability. Pope, who 
insulted Dennis m his Essay on Cnttasm, published about the middle of May, 1711, 
and (if Mr Ault is correct m his contentions) m the CnlKol Specimen, apparently pub- 
lished socm after Dennis’s Heflections (rf Ptosc Works of Pope, ed Norman Ault, i 
[Oxford, 19361, xv) Thus Denms, involved in bitter controversies with Steele and Pope, 
as well as being driven to insolventy and bankruptcy, might well have delayed the 
pubbcation of his essay on Shakespeare until part of bis woes were alleviated 
Saintsbuiy remarks that Dennis in the Essay on the Gemus and Writings oj Shakes- 
pear is not far removed m spirit from Rymer “m the drivelling arbitrariness of his 
criticism” (.History oj English Criticism [N Y, n d1, p 167) The observation dis- 
plays a lack of historical perspective It is true that this essay is in large measure de- 
voted to detecting Shakespeare’s faults, but nearly all critics of the age of Dryden and 
Dennis were aware that Shakespeare sometimes nodded, and they saw no mconsistency 
in dwelling upon his blundets one moment and glonfying him m the next The valid 
objection to Dennis’s essay is not that it criticizes by observing faults, but that the 
“faults” observed are either trivial or, as m the case of the violation of poetic justice, 
perceptible only to a vision restricted by certain unfortunate prejudices of its age If 
Dennis objected to an indiscriminate admiration for Shakespeare, so ebd Dr Johnson 
(Preface to Shakespeare, in Works, ed Murphy [1821], x, 161-162), whose remarks on 
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Shakespeare s faults are much more comprehcusive and damaging than those of Oennis 
(c tbid, X, 138-142) If Dennis seems arbitrary on certain points, at least his arbi- 
trarmeM did nrt prevent him from paying a tnbutc to the great Ehsabethan that falls 
little short of Dryden’s in warmth, discrimination, and eloquence (cf ii, 4) There is 
much to said for the taste of a critic like Dennis “who loves and admires [Shakes- 
peare g] Charmfl and makes them one of hus chief Delights, who sees him and* reads 
him over and over and atill remains uneatiated ” (u, 17) On the subject of 
Shakespeare’s learning Bennie’s obeervations are probably the ablest that were written 
up to the time of his death 

Page 1 4-6 one who hoe had the Honour io be known to you bo many Years 
In 1702 Dennis had dedicated the Comteal Gallani to Granville How long before that 
the acquaintanceship had been formed, I have been unable to discover 
Page 1 24-27 Vou have taken aneh Care o/ my Interest etc flranvillc took care of 
Dennis’s interest by securing a promise from Harley, the Lord Treasurer in 1711, that 
Dennis should be made easy” (cf note on i, 322 44) B\ May, 1711, Dennis was tn 
serious financial difficulties (cf noi on i Z96 35-3S), any assistance from the Lord 
Treasurer, therefore, would have been most seasonable The noble present which Gran- 
ville himself gave Dennis at this point is probabl/ the same gift to which the cntic 
referred in his letter to Steele dated Sept 4, 1719 (t f ii, 173) 

Page 2 5 the Jew of Venice Granville’s eomcdv was published early m 1701, an- 
nounced in the London Gazette, issue of Jan 10-23 (cf Alfred Jackson, “Play Notices 
from the Burnev Newspapers, 1700-1703,” in PMLA, xlviii [10331, 823) It was probably 
acted at about this time, and, according to advertisements, was being performed late 
in 1702 and early in 1703 (tbid), though Proietaor NkoJ] records no performances be- 
fore 1706 <cf History of Early Etghieenth Centmy Drama [Cambridge, 1025], p 333) 
Page 2 16-16 The Athenian heQislator Solon etc Solon m his earliest efforts culti- 
vated light and amorous poetry, then turned to didactic verse, he composed an epic, 
nhich has not sumved, and apparently a metrical version of bis laws (cf Diet of Greek 
and Homan Biography and Mythology, ed Wm Smith tl873J, iii, 858 and 862) 

Page 2 35-36 cu Sallust afierieards expressed U, etc Sallust, The War with Jugurtba, 
6 (in Sallust, with Lng translation by J C Rolfe (Loeb Classical Library, London 
and New York, 1020). p 148) 

Page 2 36-37 from whose noblest Poem you formerly gave us a Tragedy Granville’s 
Heroiek Love, bused upon the Iliad, was adv'ertised m the London Gazette, issue of 
Feb 17-21, 1698, shortly after the first performance This play, according to Downes 
{lioscaus Anghcanus, ed Montague Summers LLondon, The Fortune Press, n d 1, p 44), 
was a good tragedy, extraordinarily well wntten, and appealed to both court and city 
The praise of Downes, of course, as well ah that of Dennis, is excessive, yet Professor 
Nicoll finds it an excellent example of its type {History of Restoration Drama [Cam- 
bridge, 1023], p 147) 

Page 3 1-3 In Rome, the greatest Captain etc It was a commonly accepted tradition 
that Scipio had collaborated with Terence (cf Essays of Dryden, ed Ker, i, 146) 

Page 4 6/ Here send you the Tragedy of Conolanus This ^‘improvement” of 
Shakespeare later entitled The Invader of His Country, was not produced and prmted 
until late m 1710 The failure of Apptus and Vvrginui in. 1709, together with Dennis’s 
withdrawal from active participation in the social life of the town (cf i, 519), may have 
prevented the Invader from being produced sooner The tragedy was probably wntten 
in 1710, after the production of Apptus Dennis’s biographer finds (Paul, p 43) the finat 
reference to the Invader in Pope’s Narrative of Dr Robert Noms, 1713 (cf Prose 
Works of Pope, ed N Ault, x [1936], 167) I have found no earlier reference to it 
than this passage, wntten on Feb 1, 1711 

Dennis had discussed Shakespeare’s Conolanus with Dryden, who professed admira- 
tion for it (cf n, 164) Dennis’s interest in the character of Conolanus was expressed 
as early as 1701 (cf i, 203) 
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Page 4 17-18 hu FauUt were owing to hu Bducalton, and to the Age that he bv’d tn 
Cf also u, 168 29-30 Dennis’s contemporanos were wont to lay the blame for Shake- 
speare’s faults — especially what they regarded as his quibbles, puns, jingles, solecisms, 
and fustian — upon the ignorance and uncouthness of hie age, amuming either that he 
shared the general lack of refinement, or that he was obliged to cater to the tastes of 
his audiences (cf Diyden, “Defence of the Kpilogue" [1673, m Ker, i, 1651, Gchard, 
Plautus’s Comediee [1664], Sig b verso, Gildon, “Some Heflections on Mr Rymer’s 
Short View of Tragedy," m Mtaeellaneovs Letters and Essays [1664], pp 88-89, Rowe, 
m D N Smith, p 13, Theobald, thuf, p TZ) Pope remarked that Shakespeare’s faults 
were due to the ignorance of his age and to the fact that he was an actor, actors of his 
tune being barred from pohte society (m D N Smith, pp 49-51) Only a few years 
later the trend toward Bardolatiy was so far advanced that Hanmer expressed the 
belief that the ribaldry, poor witticisms, and conceits in Shakespeare’s plays were not 
the work of the Bard but had been inserted by actors (ibid , pp 93-64) 

The tendency to explain certain features m the writings of poets, a tendency sliown 
particularly in the criticism of Shakespeare and Dryden, by reference to ronditions 
prevalent in their times marked a definite step in the development of a genuine histori- 
cal viewpomt 

Page 4 19-20 Hts Imagmalxons were often as just, as they were bold and strong 
In Shakespeare writers of the Restoration and early eighteenth century commonly found 
imagmation or fancy Often it was not clear what they meant by the terms When, for 
example, Gildon wrote (Works of Shakespear, vn [1710], viii), “For it is evident, that 
by the Force of his own Judgment, or the Strength of his Imagination he has follow’d 
the Rufes of Art, in all those Particulars in which he pleases”, by “Imagination’’ he 
seems to have meant the power of attaming dramatic effectiveness in a scene or a 
characterisation Still less clear is the remark of Sewell (Preface to the Works of 
Shakespear [10 vols, 17281, X, vii), “His Imagmation is a perpetual Fountam of De- 
hght, and all drawn from the same Source even his Wildnesses arc the Wildnesses of 
Nature” The suggestion that his imagmation or fancy was a wild, unronfined power 
was frequently made (cf Prologue to Otway's History and Fall of Cains Manns [1680]) 
By some writers it was associated with the ability to depict scenes and characters belong- 
ing to the realms of the strange or supernatural Shadwell wrote (Preface to the 
Lancashire Witches [1682]) “For the Magical part, I had no hopes of equalling 
Shadeespear in fancy, who created his witchcraft for the most part out of his own imagi- 
nation (in which faculty no man ever excdl’d him) ” Rowe asserted (Works of 
Shakespear [1709], i, xxui) that the greatness of Shakespeare’s genius is nowhere so 
apparent as when “he gives his Imagination an entire Loose, and raises his Fancy to a 
flight above Mankmd and the Limits of the visible World ” Here imagination is a 
power that goes beyond the regions to which sense is bound The ability of Shake- 
speare to create with artistic propriety what could never exist m nature was recognised 
by Dryden m his praise of Caliban (cf Ker, i, 219), and similarly by Addison (cf Spec- 
tator, no 279) In this we find a definite recognition of the power of creative imagination 
(cp note on i, 266 10-13), To Theobald Shakespeare’s imagination was a force which 
by its powerful blase could melt discordant and unrelated elements and mould them 
into an artistic whole (cf D N Smith, p 76) Dennis’s comments on Shakespeare’s 
imagmation are disappomtingly vague, he seems not to have recognized explicitly its 
greatness and its creative power as he did m the case of Milton 

Page 4 25-27 He has for the most part more /airly distinginsh’d them etc Cf also n, 
168 Shakespeare’s genius m distinguishing characters was recognized by virtually all 
Augustan entice Cf Dryden (in Ker, i, 219), Nahum Tate, Preface to the Loyal 
Oeneral (1680) , anon , “Essay on Dramatick Poetry,” m Scudfiry’s Amaryllis to TUyms 
(London, 1681), pp 66-67, Rowe (m D N Smith, pp 16-17), Gildon, Works of 
Shakespear, vn (1710), v and li, Gildon, Laws of Poetry (1721), p 233, and Pope, 
Preface to Shakespear (m Elwm-Courthope, x, 635) Samuel Johnson followed the es- 
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tabluhed path i^hon he remarked that “perhaps ao poet ever kept hia pereonages more 
(hstinot from each other" than did Shakespeare (Preface to Shakespeare, m Works oj 
Johnson [12 vols , 1824], x, 130) Shakespeare’s power of differentiating ebaractera was 
considered the more remarkable m view of the amasing copiousness of his mvention 
Dryden admired the art which had produced Caliban, a creature that was not m nature, 
and had endowed him with a distinct personahty (Ker, i, 219) — compare Addison’s re- 
marks on the same subject m Speclator, no 279 

The recognition of Shakespeare’s power of differentiating characters is m itself of no 
great sigm6cance m the history of literary cnticiam Anstotle, as he was then inteiv 
preted, demanded that the manners of dramatic characters should be “good’’ (i e , well 
marked, or sharply distinguished) And Ben Jonson, who differentiated persons by 
types and by external appearances and mannerisms, was commonly conceded to 
possess a genius for distinguishing characters Far more notable is the tendency, only 
partly realised in this penod, to see in Shakespeare the dramatist who best understood 
human nature Tate probably expressed the general feelmg when he wrote (Preface 
to The Loyal General [1680]) “ no man was better studied in Men and Things, the 
most useful Knowledge for a DramaUek Wnter He was a most dihgent Spie upon 
Nature, trac’d her through her darkest Receaaes, pictui’d her m her just Proportion and 
Colours ” By this extraordinary insight into human nature and the passions, cntics 
began to feel, Shakespeare was enabled to represent men and women m all their com- 
plexity, in all their seeming contradictoriness, in their growth and decay, thus he dis- 
tinguished one individual from another From 1709 to 1733 we find Steele, Hughes, 
Theobald, and Warburton subjecting the characters to subile psychological analysis, 
regarding them as creatures whose motives and emotions were as natural and under- 
standable as those of living bemgs (cf note on ii, 7 25-28) Here, rather than m the 
second half of the eighteenth eentuiy, do we see the real beginnings of the romantic 
criticism of Shakespeare's characters 

Page 4 28-30 they often tonch us more without their due Preparations etc This 
idea la elaborated by Pope in the fifth paragraph of his Preface to Shakespeare The 
remark is important, and Dennis seems not to have realised its full significance In 
effect it recognises that the drama of charactenxation, m which Shakespeare admittedly 
excelled, might attam the end of tragedy — that is, arousing the emotions of pity and 
terror— more successfully than other plays which perfectly fulfill the Aristotelian re- 
quirements as to design and mcidents In other words, there are two types of tragedy, 
and Shakesjieaie’s type, depending on fine charactenxation in scenes which are suffi- 
cient to arouse the passions, has by pragmatic tests proved its worth 

Page 4 31 His Master-Passion was Terror In companng Shakespeare and Fletcher, 
Dryden had remarked that Shakespeare excelled in the more manly passions, that he 
was more successful in evoking terror, whereas Fletcher was more successful in evoking 
compassion (Ker, i, 212 and 227) In 1709 Rowe commented that among dramatists 
Shakespeare was supreme m the power of raismg terror (D N Smith, p 19) Henry 
Felton said of Shakespeare (Duserlaium on Reading the Classics [4th ed, 1730], 
pp 226-227) “He maketh the Blood run cold or warm, and is so admirable a Master 
of the Passions, that he raises your Courage, your Pity, and your Pear, at his Pleasure, 
but he dehghteth most in Terror” This msistence upon Shakespeare’s mastery of 
terror is of special note, coming as it does at a time when that passion was bemg ac- 
corded a most important role in the sublime (cf no*e on i 355 42—357 9 , also note on i, 
264 . 6-21) 

Page 4 38-40 His Expression is in many Placet good and pure etc Cf also n, 168 
A..g..rf.n critics recognised many fiaws in Shakespeare’s style (cf note on n, 4 17-18) 
Dryden had cnticixed his “expression” very severely, for its flatness, msipidity, play on 
words bombast, solecisms, coaraeness, lack of grammar, obscunty and affectation due * 
to excessive use of figures of speech, and unintelligibility (Ker, i, 80, 166, 203, and 224) , 
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yet he conceded that much of hie language remamed pure (ibtd , p 201) and that he 
was always great when the occasion demanded greatness (ibtd, p 80) Something more 
of praise — and yet with quabfication — is found m the anonymous “Essay on Dramatick 
Poetry" (prmted with a translation of Seud4ry'a Amaryllis to Tilyrtts [1681], pp 66-67) 

“ I can never enough admire his Stile (considenng the time he wnt m and the 
great alteration that has been m the Refineing of our Language since) for he has 
expressed himself so very well in’t, that ’tis generally approv’d of still ” Edward 
Philhps saw the poetic energy of Shakespeare shining through "all his un&led ex- 
pressions" (Preface to Theatrum Poetamm, m Spmgam, ii, 271) Pope, inchned to be 
a purist, was disturbed by the lack of ease and gentility in Shakespeare’s style (m 
D N Smith, pp 40-51) But other critics saw more virtues in it Said Felton (f>isserta- 
(ion OH Reading the Classics [4th ed, 17301, p 226) “Nothmg can be greater, and 
more lively than his 'Thoughts, nothmg nobler, and more forcible, than his Expression 
The Fire of his Fancy breaketh out mto his Words, and sets his Reader on a 
Flame ’’ It was perhaps fashionable among men of taste to admire the Bard’s 
st 3 'Ip, for Rowe, addressing the Duke of Somerset, said (Works of Shakesprar [17091, 
r, sig A2) "I have sometimes had the Honour to hear Your Gmcc express the par- 
ticular Pleasure you have taken in that Greatness of Thought, those natural Images ' 
those Passions finely touch’d, and that beautiful Expression whiih is every where to 
be met witli in Skakespear " Rowe himself confessed (ibuf , p xxxv) “His Scnlimenls 
imd Images of Things are Great and Natural, and his Expression (tlio* pel Imps in some 
Instances a httle Irregular) just, and rais’d m Proportion to his Subject and Occasion ’’ 
Such was the respect for Shakespeare’s sentiments and expression that Gildou wnmed 
the adapters of his plays that they should never meddle with his works except to mend 
the fable and conduct (Works of Shakespear, vii [1710], p 261, cf also vii, xxxiii) 

Page 4 40 — 5 2 He seems to have been the very Onqiiud etc As Professor D Nichol 
Smith has observed, Dryden and Bysslie both credited Shakespeare with the inven- 
tion of blank verse (ef Dryden, m Ker, i, 6, Bysshe, Art of Engbsh Poetry [4lh ed 
1710], p 35) Dennis appears less positive, he asserts only that Shakespeare seems to 
have onginated that sort of blank verse adapted to tragedy, with the metre diversihed 
by feminine endmgs Dr Johnson, m his Preface to Shakespeare, quotes this passage 
by Dcimis and corrects the error of fact (cf Works of Johnson, ed Murphy [12 voix, 
1824], X, 160) 

Page 5 1-2 Such Verse we make etc This sentence, as D Nichol Smith points out, is 
intended to illustrate the idea which it conveys, it could be written us two lines in blank 
verse, the second with a femmine ending 

Page 5 7-10 Witness Menenius etc Dennis is making a strut application of the 
doctrme of decorum On this passage Dr Johnson remarked in liis Piefacc to Shakes- 
peare (Works of Johnson [12 vols, 18241, x, 131) “Denms is offended, that Menenius, 
a senator of Rome, should play the buffoon But Sliakespeore always iiutkes nature 
predominate over aiiident, and, if he preserves the essential charaeter is not very 
careful of distinctions superinduced and adventitious His story requires Romans or 
kings, but he thinks only on men ’’ 

Page 5 32-33 For 'tu impossible that by a bare Historical Play etc Because the 
chromcle plays did not fit mto any recognized genre, the Augustan ci itics were inclined 
to regard them with small favor Lack of a single action, said Dryden (Ker, i, 268), 
condemns all of Shakespeare’s historical plays, which are not tragedies but merely the 
representations of chronicles Shakespeare’s histoncal ploys, said Gildon (Works of 
Shakespear, vii [1710], p 337), cannot be called tragedies, because they contam no 
tragic imitation, they are merely draughts m dialogue of the lives of princes Cf also 
Dr Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare, m Works, ed Murphy (1824), x, 142-143 

Page 6 11 — 7 24 The Good must never fail to prosper, etc Cf also ii, 152-164 and 286 
Dermis had displayed an interest m the problem of poetic justice m Shakespeare as 
early as 1701 (cf i, 200) For his general comments on poetic justice, cf ii, 18-22 
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Symer m hu Short View of Tragedy had objected to ShaJcespeaie’s violation of 
poetic justice, apecificaUy in OtheUo (cf Spingam, n, 220-221, 252-2S6) Against Rymer’s 
objections Gildon and other critics rose to the defence of the play (cf note on n, 7 13) 
There are few plays of Shakespeare, said Gildon, which lack a just moral {MuceUemeora 
hetten and Eeaays [1694], p 92) By this he meant that most of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, by showing us the horrible effects of ungovemed passions, teach us to control 
and moderate our emotions Another phase of the controversy was begun by Colher’s 
anti-stage pamphlets In his Short Vicic of the Immorality and Profaneneas of the 
English Stage Collier, a zealous proponent of the doctrine of poetic justice, after object- 
ing to ’’immodest” speeches in Hamlet (6th ed, 1730, pp 6-7), went on to praise the 
character of Falstaff because it was made to conform with the ’’Laws of Justice” (ibid , 
p 100) James Drake, understanding that tlie moral value of Hamlet had been 
aspersed, attempted to show that poetic justice was carefully onaoried in the play 
(Anfienf and Modem Stages Surivy’d [1699], pp 204-205), not content with that, 
he proceeded to assert that the tragedies of Shakcspeaie in general are more moral and 
more instructive than the beat tragedies of antiquity (thid, p 200) Addison m his 
well-known attack upon poetic justiio (Spectator, no 40) condemned Tate’s alteration 
ot K Lear but admitted that many at Shakespean.’8 tragedies which were based upon 
“the other plan”— -i c , the hapjiy endmg — were noble and good It will be remembered 
that Dr Johnson himself regretted Shakespeare’s failure to observe poetic justic (cf 
Preface to Shakespeare, m IVor/es, ed Murphy [1824], x, 138) 

Many of Shakespeare’s admirers felt that he had done enough m making us admire 
his good characters and, perhaps, dislike his till characteis Thus Robert Gould wrote 
(“Satyr against the Play-House,” m Poems [1689], p 176) 

But if m what’s sublime you take dehght, 

Lay Shalespear, Sen and FleUher m your sight 
Where Human Actions are with Life exprest, 

Yerlue extoll’d md Vice as much deprest 

In general, critics of the old school, who emphasized plot as the one vital element in 
tragedy, were inclmcd to object to Shakespeare on the grounds that he violated poetic 
justice, whereas the mass of Shakespeare’s admirers, together with the entice who were 
primarily interested in the poet’s characters and his mastery of the passions, were hkelv 
to be unconcerned about the presence or absence of poetic justice in his plays 
Page 7 13 Desdemona tn Othello In the Short View of Tragedy Rymer had pro- 
tested against the murder of Desdemona, remarking that it was calculated to make us 
suspect the justice and power of Providence (m Spingam, ii, 232) Rymer’a petulant 
remarks about OtheUo started a long contro ersy In 1694 Gildon rephed, justifying the 
incidents in the play beiause they are “admirable” and natural, because they ’’are the 
natural Consequences of our ungov cra’d Passions, which by a prospect of such Tragicall 
effects of their being indulg’d, may be the better regulated and govern’d by us” (Miscel- 
laneous Letters and Essays, p 107) Later he evidently changed his mind If he was 
the author of Love’s Victim he had decided by 1701 that, altliough Othello himself was 
well drawn Desdemona was a failure (Preface, sig [a3]) In 1710 he observed that the 
faults found by Rymer were all too visible (Works of Shakespear, vn [17101, 410) Later 
he objected to the character of lago as bemg too shocking and out of nature (Post- 
Man Robb’d of Hus Mad [1719], pp 244-245) Such feeling about the play was by no 
means umversally shared, however In his criticism of Shakespeare, Richard Steele 
almost completely overlooked the rules of Aristotle and the emphasis on plot or fable 
He found a high order of dramatic art in the charactensation of Othello and lago 
(Taller, no 167, for May 4, 1710) And a few years later he caused a character, with 
whom he was apparently in si’mpathy, to say (Toum Talk, no 2, for Dec 23, 1716) 
“You know Madam, I who am a professed admirer of Shakespear and of his plays, thmk 
OtheUo the nearest a perfect piece ” John Hughes thought that probability and 
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the economy of the fable were neglected, but he found m the play many “mimitable 
atrokea of art," many atrong and mnaterly touchea of nature (Ouardtan, no 37, for 
April 23, 1713) With Hughea’a cnticiam of Othello compare that of Theobald (Works 
of Shakeepeare [1733], vn, 447-448) Addiaon thought Uat Othello waa an admirable 
tragedy, one of the beat of ita type (Spectator, no M) Robert Gould greatly admired 
Othello (of “Satyr agamat the Play-Houae," m Poeme [1688], pp 176-177) Cf alao 
Sir Charlea Sedley, Prologue to Henry Higden’s The Warp Wtdow (1683) 

Page 7 13 Cordelia, Kent, and Kmg Lear It will be recollected that Tate’a veraion 
of Lear (1681), which held the boarda for over a century, epared Cordelia Shakeapeare’e 
ending waa too much for Gildon, who commented that Lear and Cordelia ought by no 
meana to have died (Works of Shakespear, vn [1710], 406) Addiaon m SpectcUor, 
no 40 (April 16, 1711), laaued two montha after Dennia’a remark waa written but aeven 
montba before it waa publiahed, approved atrongly of Shakeapeare’a Lear, asserting 
that in the new veraion, altered “according to the chimencal notion of poetical juatice,” 
it had lost half ita beauty But over half a century later Dr Johnaon deprecated the 
Spectator'a cnticiam, apoke a word m favor of poetic juatice, and admitted that even 
then be could acarcely endure to read of Cordelia'a death (General observation on 
King Lear, in Worki of Johnson [12 vols , 1824], x, 211) 

Page 7 25-28 for want of the Poelteal Art, Shakespear lay under very great Dte- 
advantagee Etc Cf also the Prologue to Dennis’s Invader of Hts Country, m Ap- 
pendix Shakespeare's lack of art, according to Dennis, caused him to am against the 
doctrine of the equality of manners and against the doctnne of decorum, and it caused 
him sometimes to overlook or neglect opportunities of achieving one of the two mam 
ends of tragedv, the moving of pity (n, S) But the fault growing out of Shakespeare’s 
lack of art to which Dennis gives most prominence is a weakness in the construction 
of the fable when Shakespeare followed history, his plots lacked the compactness and 
organisation necessary to produce the strongest emotional effects (n, 5-6) , he failed 
to obscnc poetic justice (n, 6-7), and he failed to observe the umties of time and 
place, and the hauon dee scenes (u, 168) When Dennis says that Shakespeare lacked 
art, he means not that Shakespeare did not consciously employ dramatic devices for 
preconceived dramatic effects, but that he had no knowledge of the Rules laid down by 
Aristotle, Horace, and their interpreters, particularly the Rules concerning decorum and 
the fable, Dennis used the word “art” in its stnetest contemporary sense, as a system 
of rules (cf ii, 283) It is scarcely necessary to observe that Dennis recognized Shake- 
speare’s great ability in charactenzation, his talent for touching the passions, the beauty 
of his “sentiments,” the elevation and grace and boldness of his style, and the harmony 
of his verse (cf ii, 4 and 168) When he remarked that Shakespeare was very justly 
celebrated “for his moving the Passions powerfully by the meer force of Nature” (ii, 
168), he meant that the poet strongly aroused the tragic emotions of pity and terror by 
powerful individual scenes, by brilhant charactenzations based on his penetrating study 
and knowledge of human beings, and by the greatness of his expression, rather than by 
the shrewd devismg and conduct of the fable, which, according to the Rules of Aristotle 
and his interpreters, was the proper way of moving the passions 
Many writers of the age of Dennis seemed to imply that Shakespeare had little or 
no art Dtyden, descnbing Shakespeare as the poet of Nature (cf Kcr, i, 80) , bemoaned 
the madequacy of his plots (ibid, p 165), the mcorrectness of his style and language 
(tbuf, p 168), and his extreme carelessness (ibid, p 172) Edward Phillips observed 
that as he lacked learnmg he wrote often without the “polishments of art” (Theatrum 
Poetarum [1676], p 194) Flecknoe contrasted Jonson and Shakespeare by noting that 
the former represented art and the latter stood for Nature (“Short Discourse of the 
English Stage” [prmted with Love’s Kingdom, 1664]), and James Drake believed that 
Shakespeare fell far short of Jonson’s art (Anlwnl and Modem Stages Survey’d [1688], 
p 201) Gildon, whose position was somewhat similar to Dennis’s, asserted that Shake- 
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apeare and Anosto had exuberant imaguatione but no art (Laws of Poetry [1721], 
p 23), “A judicious Reader of our Author," aaid Qildon tWorkt of Sht^etpear, vn 
[1710], vui), “will eaaily diacover those Defects, that his Beauties wou’d make him wish 
had been corrected by a Knowledge of the whole Art of the Drama” 

Yet there was scarcely one writer of the age who would have refused to allow that 
Shakespeare had art, as we underatand the term today His style, as we have seen, was 
commonly admired (cf note on ii, 4 33-40), and cntics were well aware of his great 
powers of characterisation (cf note on n, 4 25-27) Dryden himself paid tnbute (Pro- 
logue to The Tempest, 1670) to 

Shakeepear, who (taught by none) did first impart 

To Fletcher Wit, to labouring Johnson Art 

Drydcn’s praise of Shakespeare's powers of charactcruation, and his ability to move 
the passions powerfully by just and natural degrees, and ms skill in raanag in g scenes 
m which the emotions arc violently stirred (cf Ker, i. 206, 212, 217, 210-220, and 224), 
becomes of great significance when we remember his (omment (tbuf, p 220), “To de- 
senbe these [passions] naturally, ana to move them artfully, is one of the greatest com- 
mendations which can be given to a poet " And he adds immediately below that 
though the poet must he bom with this abihty it will he useless unless he judiciously 
studies the nature of the passions, the means of moving them, and the proper occasions 
for moving them Clearly Dryden credited Shakespeare with a high degree of conscious 
art Rowe recognised Shakespeare’s power of raising terror, and his judgment in doing 
so In comparing the Orestes of Sophocles with HamUt he found the scene m which 
Hamlet confronts Ins mother superior to that m which Orestes sheds his mother’s 
blood , “ 'tis with wonderful Art and Justness of Judgment,” said Rowe (Works of 
Shakespear [1709], i, xxxiii), “that the Poet restrams [Hamlet] from domg Violence to 
his Mother” Gildon one of the sternest of Shakespeare’s critics, admitted his fine 
artistry m individual scenes, characters, and sjieeches “The Scene betwixt Isabella and 
Angelo IS % eiy fine , and the not bringing the yieldmg of Isabella to Angelo on the 
Stage, IS Artfully manag’d ” (Works of Shakespear, vii [1710], 203), “The Scene 
betwixt Sh} lock and Tubal is artfully manag’d ” (ibid , p 322) , “The Speech 
of Piicelle to the Duke of Biirgundv is very fine and Artful ” (tbid, p 361) Such 
comments are everywhere interspersed m Gildon ’s “Remarks ” And the sadly underesti- 
mated Theobald not only granted Shakespeare conscious art but asserted that he had 
so much artistry as to conceal his art (cf D N Smith, p 73) 

But the appreciation of Shakespeare’s artistry did not stop at this pomt Aristotelian 
critics were accustomed to demand m successful plays characters that were sharply 
differentiated but static, characters whose traits were fixed at the outset and carefully 
maintained to the end of the drama Gradually they began to perceive that Shakespeare’s 
characters were unusual in that they changed, they developed in accordance with certain 
laws of human nature and for reasons to be found in definite mcidents of die plays in 
which they occurred A tnvial incident, they came to see, might produce consequences 
in character far out of proportion to the magnitude of the cause Slight things — a 
sudden breaking off in speech, or a shift to prosaic utterance— might mdieate subtle 
psychological changes in the characters involved Having perceived Shakespeare’s deli- 
cate control of his medium, cntics found it profitable to subject his characters to a subtle 
psychological analysis Thus we find a series of articles or notes by Steele in the Taller 
and Spectator, by John Hughes m the Spectator and Qvardma, and by Theobald and 
Warburton in Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare, m which the behavior of some of the 
characters is mmutely exammed and their reactions are carefully mterpreted, on the 
implicit assumption that the characters are of a complexity that demands explanation 
and that they are so nearly like living people that they can be studied and underatood 
with the same certainty with which we expect to understand our mtimate friends Thus 
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arose periiaps the greatest tribute to Shakespeare’s art, as well as the romantic approach 
to the cnticism of his characters 

In the two paragraphs immediately preceding I have followed the conclusions (which 
agree with mine) of an excellent paper by Gretchen Graf (Mrs Charles Pahl) on “The 
Criticism of Shakespeare’s Art, from Dtyden to Theobald," a paper submitted to a semi- 
nar at U C L A in the spring of 1939 
Page 7 29-32 Naturk fieret etc Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 408-411 
Page 8 2(h32 Upon the Encouragement I have receiv'd from you, I ehaU proceed to 
shew etc With this sensible distmction between a mere acquaintance and a familiar 
acquamtance Dennis commences his discussion of the learning of Shakespeare, arrivmg 
at the conclusion that Shakespeare knew relatively httle Greek and Latm, and that 
hiB apparent knowledge of classic hterature and history was derived from translations 
This view IS, of course, in the mam correct It was not established by definite proof, 
however, until Richard Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare appeared in 
1767, although Dr Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare (1766) indicates that he had a 
fairly accurate idea of Shakespeare’s sources, and therefore of the extent of his learning 
(cf Works [1824], x, 152-156) 

The quarrel over Shakespeare’s learning raged throughout the Restoration period and 
far into the eighteenth century, though up until the time of Rowe's edition the eon- 
testants expressed themselves m somewhat vague generalities In the Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy Dryden caused Neander to describe Shakespeare as the port of nature, 
to read which he had no need of books (Kcr, i, 79-80) Elsewhere Dryden remarked 
tliat Shakespeare and Fletcher lacked the mcticulousness and learning which Jonson 
displayed (Ker, r 169) The question as to how much Shakespeare km w of the ancients 
Dryden shrewdly left unsolved Moat of the comments of his contemporaries were simi- 
larly misty By “Comparing [Jonsonl with Shakespear," said Flecknoe, “you shall see 
the difference betwixt Nature and Art” (“Short Discourse of the English Stage" [pnnted 
with Love’s Kingdom, 16641) Edward Phillips wrote (Theatrum Poetarum [16751, p 
194) “ where the polishments of Art arc most wanting [m Shakcspearel. as prob- 

ably his Learmng was not extraordinary, he pleaseth with a certain wild and native 
Eleganc*e ’’ Nahum Tate observed (Preface to the Loyal General 116801) “I con- 
fess I eou’d never yet get a true account of bis Tjearning, and am apt to think it mure 
than Common Report allows him I am sure he never touches on a Roman Story, but 
the Persons, the Passages, the Manners, the Cireumstances, all are Roman And what 
Relishes yet of a more exact Knowledge, }ou do not only see a Roman in his Hcroe, 
but the particular Genius of the Man, without the least mistake of his Character, given 
him by their best Historians” In his Satyr against the Play-House (m Poems [16861, 
p 177) Robert Gould praised Shakespeare thus 

Homer was blind, yet cou'd all Nature see. 

Thou wer’t unlearned, yet knew as much as He' 

In the Prologue to Henry Higden’s The Wary Widote (1693) Sir Charles Sedicy offered 
his admu-ation to 

Shakespear whose fruitfull Genius, happy Wit 

Was fram’d and fmisht at a lucky hit 

The Pride of Nature, aud the shame of Schools, 

Born to Create, and not to Learn from Rules 

Dr James Drake excused the faults of Shakespeare on the grounds that he lacked art 
and learning {Antient and Modem Stages Survey'd [16991, pp 201-202) Up until 1700, 
then, most writers agreed in a vague wav with Dryden, that Shakespeare was the poet 
of nature and that he lacked the learning of Jonson 
In bis prefatory essay, "Some Account of the Life of Mr William Shakespear,” 
Rowe gives a clear and defimte opinion on the question Shakespeare knew French 
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{Works of ShakespeaTj ed Rowe [17093, i, iv), but very httle, if any, or Greek, 
he surely did not know the ancient poets, for he was forced to withdraw from school at 
an early ^e, and the fact that nowhere m hie works does he imitate the fine images 
of the ancient poets proves that he was unable to read and study them with pleasure 
itbtd, p m), Rowe confessed that he was unable to account for the resemblance be- 
tween the Comedy of Errors and Plautus’s Menaeckmt (cf note on n, 12 42—14 26) 
A year after Rowe’s edition appeared, Charles Gildon wrote (Works of Shakespear, 
vii [17103, vi) “Tho’ all these Beauties were owing chieSy to a natural Strength of 
Genius in [Shakespeare I, yet 1 inn never give up his Aequaintance with the Ancients 
so entirely, as Mr Rntie has done, because, I thinlr there are many Arguments to 
prove, that ho knew at least, some of the Latin Poets, particularly Ovid but that he 
had read Flavius himself, is plain from his Comedy of Errors, which is taken visibly 
from the Menaechnu of that Poet The Characters he has in his Plays drawn of 
the Romans, is a Proof, that he was acquamted with their Historians ” Addison 
iniluded Shakespeare among those geniuses “who by the mere strength of natural parts, 
and without any assistance of art or learning,” have produced great works (Spectator, 
no 160, Sept 3, 1711) Though Pope tni i to dodge the question of whether Shakespeare 
was thoroughly familiar with the learned languages, he insisted that Shakespeare was 
learned, that he was well read m the ancient historians, that he was conversant with 
Plutarch, Ovid, and Plautus, that he was acquainted with the modem Italian novelists, 
and that ho had moie art and more Latin than he was generally credited with (Preface 
to Shakespeare in Works, ed Elwm-Courthope x, 536-543) Dr George Sewell, after 
praising Shakespeare as (he poet of nature, continued (Preface to IPorfes of Shakespear 
[10 vols, 17281, X, viii) “And }ct I cannot place his Learning so low as others have 
done, there being evident Marks thro’ alt his Wntmgs of bis Knowledge in the Latm 
Language, and the Roman History The Translation of Ovid’s two Epistles, Pans to 
Helen, and her Answer, gives a sufficient Proof of his Acquaintance with that Poet ” 
Dennis's remarks on Shakespeare’s learning, though following Rowe in the mam, were 
distmitlv the ablest and most nearly correct of any written in his age 

Also connected with the question of Shakespeare’s learning were the controversies 
ov er his offenses against chronology (cf note on ii, 8 39 — 9 2) and over his mastery of 
the dramatii art (cf note on ii, 7 25—28) 

Page 8 39 — 9 2 lime comes he to haw bsen gudly etc Pope noted the anachronism of 
Hector speaking of Aristotle, and attnbuted it and similar faults to “the many blunders 
and illiteracies of the first publishers ot his works” (Preface to Shakespear, in Elwin- 
Courthopc, X, 542-43) Theobald bebev ed that Shakespeare offended against chronology 
not because of ignorance but because he was driven by the powerful blase of his 
imagination into a kind of poctii license (cf D N Smith, p 76) Such an anachronism 
os Hector’s mention of Anstotle, said Dr Johnson sensibly, dissenting from Pope’s 
conjecture, did not indicate that Shakespeare lacked learning but merely showed that 
Ills age was not bothered by such details, for Sidney himself had confused the materials 
of pastoral and feudal times in his Arcaciio (Preface to Shakespeare in Works [18241, x, 
139) 

Hecloi speaks of Aristotle in Troilvs and Cressida, ii, ii, 166 In the same play, «, ill, 
268, Ulysses mentions Milo Menemus refers to Alraandei in Cunolantis, v, iv 

Page 9 11 there was none of lavy Dennis is wrong As Professor Niehol Smith points 
out, a translation of Livy by Holland was published in 1600 

Page 9 11 10 14 If Shakespear teas famUiarly conversant etc In spite of this gen- 

erally unfavorable opinion of Shakespeare’s Roman characters Dennis seems to have had 
a great admiration for Conolanus (cf H, 164 ) Diyden confessed to bemg awed at hear- 
ing Shakespeare’s “Godlike Romans" (Prologue to Aweny-Zebe), and to feeling that 
in Conolanus there was something "truly great and truly Roman" (cf Dennis, ii, 164 ) , 
moreover, he approved strongly of the quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius (cf 
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Ker, I, 206) Tate, who hked Antony and Brutus in particular, thought that Shake- 
speareli Kornans were not only great characten but thoroughly Roman as well (ef. 
note on it, 8 20-82) In the Dedication to Mithradatet (1885) Lee admitted that he 
imitated “the thoughts of [Shakespeare], for Majesty and true Roman greatness . " 
In language suggestive of Diyden’e, Robert Gould paid tribute to the excellence of the 
quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius (“Satyr against the Play-House,” in Poems 
[1688], pp 176-177) Gildon thought that Shakespeare’s Roman characters were so 
accurately drawn as to prove his acquaintance with the Roman histonans (World oj 
Shakeipear, vii [1710], vi), and Pope felt that m Caesar and Conolame Shakespeare 
had captured both the spirit and the manners of Romans (Preface to Shakespear, m 
Elwin-Courthope, x, 540) Dennis was one of a veiy small minonty when he raised 
objections Yet, compare Dr Johnson’s observations (quoted in note on o, 5 7-10) 

Page 9 28-30 Horace, Ate Foetica, lines 248-250 

Page 10 9-14 that (^sar should be but a Fourthr^tUe Actor etc For a distmctly 
able expremion of the other attitude toward Shakespeare’s Caesar, ef Taller, no 53, for 
August 11, 1706 In this paper Steele attempts to show how brilliantly Shakespeare 
has prepared us for the impression of Caesar’s greatness from the first scene in which 
he IS introduced 

Page 10 36 — 12 2 that the Romans had lost their Agrarian, etc Dennis develops at 
some length this justification of the historical Caesar’s conduct, m his pamphlet, Julius 
CtBsar Acquitted (1722) 

Page 12 29-30 that great Man, who alter'd the Julius Cieaar Probably John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire Though not published until 1722, Buckmgham- 
ahire’s alteration of Shakespeare’s Caesar was known to exist in manuscript (cf Giles 
Jaoob, Huloneod Account 1 1720], Dedication, p iv) 

Page 12 42—14 26 For there u, sag they, etc Rowe assumed that the Comedy o] 
Errors was taken from Plautus’s Menaeehmt, but he added (Works of Shakespear 
[1709], I, xv) “How that happen’d, I cannot easily Divine, since, as I hinted before 
I do not take him to have been Master of Latin enough to read it in the Original, and 
I know of no Translation of Plautus so Old as his Tune ” Gildon asserted positively 
((Forks oi Shakespear, VII [17101, vi) “ that he had read Plautus himself, is plain 
from his Comedy oj Errors, which is taken visibly from the Mentrchtm of that 
Poet ” Pope followed Gildon (though with a note of hesitancy), remarking that 
Shakespeare "appears also to have been conversant in Plautus, from whom he has 
taken the plot of one of his plays” (Preface to ShakeBjiear, in Elwin-Courthope, x, 540) 
Dennis, as Professor Nithol Smith has pomted out, was nght in his guess the translation 
of the Menaechmi by “W W” was published m 1506, having preMously ureiilated in 
manuscript When Dr Johnson wrote the Preface to Shakespeare (1765) he afiirmed 
what Dennis could only guess (Workr, ed Murphy [1824]), x, 155) “The 'Comedy of 
Errois’ is confessedly taken from the Menoechnu of Plautus, from the only play of 
Plautus which was then m Enghsh ” 

Page 13 11-14 which Mr Drydcn tells us etc Cf Ker, i, 243 The fair author was 
Aphra Behn 

Page 13 16-17 Hudthras, i, i (ed A R Waller [Cambridge, 1905], p 20) Denms 
alters the first Ime of the quotation 

Page 13 26 a Version oj two Epistles o{ Ovid As Professor Nichol Smith observes, 
these two epistles, though actually the work of Thomas Heywood, were until the time 
of Farmer generally assigned to Shakespeare 

Page 13 33-35 Horace, Ars Poetica, 120-122 

Page 13 41-42. Tho’ Shakespear succeeded very well in Comedv, etc Most of Dennis’s 
contemporaries agreed that Shakespeare’s tragedies were superior to his comedies and 
that Shakespeare’s genius was pnmanly adapted to tragedy The excellency of Shake- 
speare, said Dryden, lay in the stronger and more manly passions (cf Ker, i, 227-228) , 
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m imitating the converaataon, wit, and repartee of gentlemen, he was surpansed by 
wau^nt and Fletcher (tbid, p 81 >, Shakespeare showed hu finest wit in Mercutio, 
but Dryden was not overly impressed by it (ibtd , p 174) The anonymous author of 
the Fssay on Dramatick Poetry” printed with the translation of Scud^ry’s Amaryllts to 
Tityrus (London, 1681) says “I have had a particular kindness always for most of 
Srmkespeafa Tragedies, and for many of his Comedies ” (p 66) Robert Gould 
expressed a great admiration for Hamlet, Othello, Timon, Lear, and the Roman trage> 
dies, but among the comedies he mentioned only the Tempest (“Satyr against the Plav- 
Housc, in Poems [16891, pp 176-177) The anonymous author of the Companson 
between the Two Stages (1702, p 57) asserted that Shakespeare was sublime m tragedy, 
and natural m comedy, the standards of the day exalted sublimity above naturalness 
Gildon felt that none of Shakespeare s plays could be allowed to be a true comedy 
except the Merry Wives (Post-Man Robbed of Hts Mail [1719], pp 112-113) Felton 
remarked (Dweerlnium on Reading the Classics Uth ed , 17301, pp 226-227) that of all 
the passions Shakespeare “delighteth most in Terror,” the passion most essential to 
tragedy Howe confessed (Works of Skakespear [1709], i, xvii), “'Tis not very easie 
to determine which way of Writing he was most Excellent in”, but he was certain that 
no dramatist had ever succeeded bettei than Shakespeare in raising terror in the minds 
of his audiences (ibtd , p xxxiii) Rymor was one of the few who felt tliat Shakespeare's 
talent was chiefly adapted to comedv (Short Vicu) of Tragedy [16931, p 156) 

Apart from the fact thit the general taste of Dennis's contemporaries was averse 
to some of Shakespeare’s comedies, especially the mo»‘e romantic ones, there are several 
reasons why critics inclined toward the tragedies In the first place, since tragedy was 
recognized as one of the thiec gemes of “the greater poetry” and comedy was not, 
critics desiring to assert the greutneas of their national literature naturally turned to 
Shakespeare’s tragi'dios In the second place, the great emphasis upon sublimity in 
Dennis’s ago directed critical attention to the sterner passions of tiagedy Moreo\er, the 
age was not yet equipped to appreciate fully the magic of Shakespeare’s lighter vein, 
and it professed scorn for the quips, puns, and unpolished conversation which it found 
m the (omic scenes 

As the eighteenth (entur> wore on, critics realised more and more the brilliance and 
grace of Shakespeare’s wit and fan<v, and the comedies grew in favor In Pope’b 
opinion hr was ni.islrr no less of the ndiculous than of the great in human nature 
(Preface to Shakesprar, in Klwm-Courthojie, x, 535-536) To Hanmer he seemed to have 
attained a high degree of perfection in both comedy and tragedy (cf D N Smith, p 95) 
Dr Johnson remarked (Preface to Shakespeare, in Works, ed Murphy [1824], x, 138) 
“In tragedy he is always struggling after some occasion to be comick, but m comedy, 
he seems to n>pose, or to luxuriate, as m a mode of thinking congenial to his nature j 
His tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct” Malone m his copy of' 
Dennis’s Gemus and of Skakespear (now m the Dyce Collection at South 

Kensington) noted at the bottom of the page his strong dissent to Dennis’s remark] 
that Shakespeare’s "chief Delight was Tiagedy”, he wrote “I think very differently] 
His chief delight seems to have been Comedy ” i 

Page 14 1-4 An^ tho’ by these Translalwm etc Dennis was convinced that a trans- 
lation could never compare with a great original His opinion of the work of tranolaiing 
appears clearly m the Pn*fac€ to his translation of Burnet’s Fiuih and DuLu^ of Chris- 
tians (1727"^) “1 Have all Life-time been a\er««e to the Translating any Thing 

of Length, whether it was Verse or Prose, Grecian or Homan, Antient or Modern, 
because I have always believ’d, that no Man could ever acquire by Translation a great 
and a lasting Reputation” A copy, he said m anotlier place (cf ii, 178), larks the free 
spirit and easy grace of an original The best of the Homan poets, he said (cf i, 243), 
“copied particular Grecian Authors, as Horace did Pindar, and consequently, fell short 
of them in the Freoness and Flame of their Spirit, as Copies niiuit necessarily do of 

37 
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Originals’" He glorified Milton partly because the great puritan poet had dared to be 
original (cf i, 333-334), just as he condemned Pope for what he called servile imitation 
(cf n, 104) in the Remarks upon Pope's Horruer (1717) he msisted that the language 
of Homer could not be properly translated mto Engliidi The beauties of a good plot 
and artful construction, he thought (cf n 14), could be caught by a translation, but 
not the charming colonng of the original That this was a fatal defect in translations, 
Dennis had no doubt, for he believed that the imaginative element m literature was 
laigely dependent upon the expression oi style (cf i, 205) Even the ability of a 
translator to capture the beauty of the ongmal’s plot and construction amounted to 
little, in Denny’s estimation, for the imitation of a well-known plot lacks the clement 
of surprise, and surprise is one of the chief delights found m literature (cf i, 123) 
Furthermore, since a man i'? a poet only m ko far as he invents his plot or fable (cf 

I, 60), one might question whether a transhtor, strictly speaking, was a real poet 
E\cn among French critics of the seventeenth century, who recognised the value of 

imitating, or borrowing from, the ancients, servile imitation was frowned upon and 
the superior Mrtues of indention were insisted on (cf Rene Bray, La Formation de la 
Doctrine Classiqiu.' en Frame [Pans, 1931]. pp 162-163) As critics began to recognise 
the fact that literature is a product of lU times, and that there was a gulf between 
the spirit and taste of the ancients and the spirit and taste of the seventeenth century, 
they realised that an imitation, to have \alue for seventeonth-oontuTy renders, must 
he accommodated to sevcntccnth-ccnturv mannen and tastes (thuf, pp 174-175) A 
close translation, therefore, would lack the value of an original, it would be merely 
a makeshift, to satisfy the needs of the untutored multitude 
The article on Epicums in Bayle’s Dictionary (4 vole, London, 1700. ii, 1188-1180), 
discussing the value of original writing, concludes that the author who occasionally 
borrows from the classics and adapts such material to his own puiposes is doing better 
than the author who «trnec to be completely original The rase for sudi borrowing 
lb made by the Giiardmn, no 12 *l)ut over and above a just painting of nature, a 
learned reader W'lll find a new beauty superadded in a happy imitation of some famoii'? 
ancient, as it roMves m his mind the pleasure he took m his first readiiu; such an 
author” Even borrowing of this kind, however, was to be done in moderation After 
all, invention was the piimc fac\ilt> of the poet (d Edward PhiUips, Thcatruia 
Poetarum [16751, sig ♦*5o) The author of the Preface to Valentinian found rcaaon 
to praise Rochester for his complete originality (irorfrs of Rochester [17141, sig Fi 91) 

Tis sufficient to ob«iene that liis Poetry, like himself, was all Original and has 
a stamp so particular ^ unlike any thing that has been writ before, that as it 
disdain’d all ser\ih imitation, and copying from others, so neither is it capable' 
(m my Opinion) of being Copy’d, any more than the manner of his Discourse 
could be copy’d 

In. his Preface to Silex Scmlillans the port Vaughan remarked that "Those that want 
the Genius of ver^e, fall to translating” (cf Works, ed L C Martin [Oxford, 19141, 

II, 389) An imitation of the best authors, said Addison (cf Spectator, no 160), is not 
to be compared wnth a good original Imitation, said Welsted, is the bane of writing, 
no wnting is valuable which is not an ongmal (cf Epistles, Odes, dtc [17241, Preface, 
p xxxvii) Oldmixon saw little merit m Pope’s Homer except m its pure and harmonious 
diction and versification (cf Essay on Cnlicism, m the Cntioal History of England 
[17281, II, 69), on the other hand, he observed that Cowley, Flatman, and Ormda, 
though they had dec lined m reputation, yet, because they were originals, rose m ment 
above all the tube of translators {ibid, p 60) It is difficult, from the evidence at 
hand, to escape the impiession that critics of the Augustan period had no hi^ regard 
for translation as a foim of poetry 

Page 14 28-29 the Testimony of Ben Johnson Verses "To the memory of mv 
beloved the author, Mr William Shakespeare, and what he hath left us,” line 31 
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Fa.ge 14 30-31 Milton, L’AUegro, lines 133-134 Dennis quotes the same two lines in 
hia Prologue to The Invader of Hit Country 
Page 14 32 oj Mr Dryden Cf Ker, i, 79-80 

Page 14 37-44 Therejore he who allows that Shakespear had Learning etc Dryden 
had suggested that he who accused Shakespeare of a lack of learning, gave him the 
greater commendation (cf Ker, i, 80) 

Page 15. 8 Horace, Ars Poetica, line 118 
Page 15 22-24 Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 386-388 

Page 15 33-35 As for Friends, etc For a somewhat similar opinion as to Shakespeare’s 
handicap in having players us his familiar associates, sec Pope’s Preface to Shakespear 
(in Elwm-Courthopc, x, S38) 

Page 15 35-30 as wt arc told by Ben Johnson in kts Discoveries But as Pope ob- 
served the same fact was reported by Hemminge and Condell in fheir preface to the 
first folio (Preface to Shakespear, in Elwin-Courthope, x, 538-530) 

Page 15 39-42 Horace, Ars Poetiea, lines 291-294 

Page 16 2-3 As Professor Nichol Smith has pointed out, this couplet is not by Bos- 
romnion but by Wallet , from his pocto “Upon the Earl of Roscommon's Translation of 
Horace, ‘Do Arte Poetica,’ and of tlie Use of Poetrj ” 

Page 16 7 he seems to me to have had no Tight Notion of Tragedy In spite of the 
high favor in which Jonson was held during the Restoration period, there were unfav- 
orable (onmienls upon his tragedies Dryden caused Tiisidcius to criticise Jonson for 
mingling serious and comic elcmi nts in Sejanus and Catiline (Ker, i, 60-61) , he ob- 
jected to Jonson’s occasionally extravagant dialogue (tuid, i, 157) and his occasional 
impropiictios of langiiigo (ibid, i, 187) Rymcr objected to faults in the structure of 
Catiline (Short Vtiw of Tragedy [1693], p 160) “In short, it is strange that Ben, 
who imdeistood the tiiiu of Comedy so well, and had found the success, should thus 
fas in Vatihne\ giopc in the daik, and jumble things together without head or tail, 
without any nde or jiioportion, without anv reason or design’’ Moreover, Rymer felt 
that the two llomun stories were improper subjects for tragedy Kidiciilmg Jonson for 
interim ding “fiddle f addle. Comedy, and Apocryphal matters in the History,” he re- 
marked (Shod View, p 163) “Where the Poet has chosen a subject of importance 
sutTuiml ind proper for Tragedy thtre is no room for this preltv interlude and diver- 
sion ” Dennis s objections were more fundamental the subjects of the two tragedies 
were imiirojiir berausu they were incajiablc of arousing either coinjiassion or terroi 
(ii 16 14-16) Professor R G Noyes points out that Dennis’s observations on 
Jenson’s f iiliire to stir the passions formed the basis of subsequent criticism of the 
two tragedies (Ben Jonson on the English Stage, WhO-l'^G [Cambridge, Mass, 19351, 
P J12) 

Page 16 22-26 Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 445-449 

Page 16 36-40 There are m his Coriolanus, etc For other commeuts o i the faults 
m Sliukcspf , 111 ’s si vie, cf note on ii, 4 38-40 

Page 17 17 as he osmres us that he himself did Cf Milton’s note on tragedy, pre- 
fixed to Samson Agomstes 

To the Spectator, on Poetical Justice 

This Icttei, written vviDiin s few months of A|nil 16 1711 (the date of Spectator, 
no 40, lo whiili it lejilies) was first jinotod witii the hssag on the Genius and lFr»<- 
ings of Shakespear in Noviiiiber of the same year It was reprinted in the Original 
Letters of 1721 Pirsonal resentment played an important part in leading Dennis to 
compose this letter, for he believed that Steele was conducting a campaign to under- 
mine his reputation (cf the introductory note to the Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Shakespeni) and, since he had previously championed the doetimi' of poetical 
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justice, he felt that the Speciatofs attack upon the doctnne was in reality another 
attack upon himself Dennis’s annoyance with the &peciaior upon his discovering its 
attack on poetic justice was satirised by Pope in the Narrative of Dr Robert Nome 
{Froee Works of Pope, ed N Ault, i [10361, 166) 

Two years after the letter on poetical justice was written Dennis returned to the 
attack on the Spectator and to the defence of poetic justice m his Remarks upon Cato, 
where he insisted that to observe poetic justice is the duty of every tragic poet (ii, 49, 
cf also u, 43) Precisely what did he mean by poetic justice? In the Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Shakespear he seemed to identify this term with distributive 
justice, in i^hich good is rewarded and evil pumshed (cf ii, 6-7, also ii, 49) Such a 
Mew he had already accepted in 1701, when he declared that tragedy should repre- 
sent Providence as “plainly protecting the Good, and chastising the Bad, or at least 
the Violent” (i, 200) In the Usefulness of (he Stage he hid argued that if unlawful 
or irregular love is represented m tragedy, it must be “shewn unfortunate in the Catas- 
trophe” (i, 153), he had not urged at the same time, however, that lawful and regular 
love must be rewarded His application of the doctrine to comedy is clear enough 
comedy must not show men unfortunate, for that is the part of tragedy, poetical jus- 
tice 18 sufficiently observed if the folly or vice depicted in comedy is exposed to ridicule 
(i, 225) The important fact about Dennis’s idea of poetic justice is that, though in 
theoiy he held that tragedy should reward the good as well as punnh the evil, yet in 
his apphcation of the doctrme he was convinced Ihit a thoroughly evil character was 
“too scandalous for any Tragedy” (xi, 53) and that a very virtuous character should 
be excluded from among the principal peiuons of tragedy (i, 20-21) In short, he be- 
lieved with Aristotle that the mam characters of tiagedy should be neither virtuous nor 
villainous, but should be men who are led into error by the violence of their uncon- 
trolled passions, and that those characters, thus led into error, should be unfortunate 
in the catastrophe (ii, 21) Evidently it was his opinion that if a virtuous person ap- 
peared in tragedy, it must be ns a minor character, such a person must be made happy 
at the end of the play, but his reward will not in any considerable way lessen the 
tragic effect of the whole, in which the pnncipal character is involved The differ* nee 
between the attitude of Aristotle and that of Denms is that, whereas Anstotle was 
primarily interested m the psychological, Denms was primarily mtcreslcd m the moral 
effect of the catastrophe 

It 18 commonly assumed that Denms and Addison were diametrically opposed m 
their attitudes toward poetic justice Such an assumption is far from the truth Though 
m the Spectator, no 40, Addison refers to poetic justice as a “ridiculous doctnne m 
modern cnticism,” he says nothing in tlie body of his paper with which Dennis could 
not have agreed He asserts (and Dennis admitted) that the tragedy m which the mam 
character ends unfortunately, is the best type He suggests that a double plot may 
weaken the tragic effect, and Dennis was wiUix^ to concede os much (ii, 21) In Specta- 
tor, DO 548, generally and with great probability assigned to Addison, we find a more 
fundamental agreement In a paragraph added m the 1713 reprmt Addison, accepting the 
assumption that tragedy is essentially moral admits that all evil characters in tragedy 
must be punished, and he bases his contention that the apparently virtuous character 
may end unhappily on the grounds of jioctic justi<e “the best of men arc vicious cnougli 
to justify Providence for any misfortunes and afflictions which may befall them ” 
Thus Denms and Addison, though they qiiaircled ov cr words, both agreed that tragedy 
18 a vehicle of moralit> and that the caiustrophe of u tragedy should admmiator justice 
at least to all of the important characters m the play 
In IVance of the seventeenth (cntury crititj!i were almost unanimous m upholding the 
theory of poetic justice (cf Bra>, p 80), though many of them thought that the re- 
quirements of the doctnne might be satisfied bv having virtuous characters praised, 
and evil characters either e\i)osed to detestation or led to repentance (ibid, p 81) As 
D’Aubignac remarked, “La pnnciptlc regie clu Pocme Dramitique, cst qiic Ics vertus y 
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soient tofijourb recompcnsecs, ou poui Ic moins todjours louees, malgre len outragob de 
la Fortune, & que les vices y soient toujours pums, ou pour le moins toOjours en horreur, 
quand mSme ils y tnomphent” (Pratique du Theatre, i, i [ed Amsterdam, 1716, i, 6]) 
Tragedy “lets Men see that Vice never escapes unpunished/* said Rapm, “when it repre- 
sents ^ffysthus, m the Eleclra of Sophocles, punish’d after the ten Years £nj 03 mieiit of 
his Cnme” (Reflections on Anstolle’s Poeste, i, x, in Works [London, 1716], n, 144) 
The most important cntic to object was Corneille, who pomted out that poetic justice 
was not a matter of rule but of usage, and that virtue is always lovable even when it 
18 unfortunate, just as vice is always hateful, even when it is triumphant (Bray, pp 
81-82) 

English critics were inclined to doubt that classical authority supported tlie doctnne 
of poetic justice Drake remarked that neither Horace nor Anstotle had taken the least 
notice of It (Antient and Modem Stages 8urvey*d [1699], p 226) Gildon acknowledged 
that according to Anstotle a poet is not confined to administer poetic justice, but to 
move pity and terror (Preface to Lovers Victim £1701], sig [a3]u) Addison was sure 
that the doctrine had no foundation in the pmctice of the ancients (Spectator, no 40) 
Collier, however, found authoniy for poetic justice in both Aristotle and Horace 
(Second Defence of the Short View [17iJ01, pp 82-83) 

The doctnne of poetic justice m England was foreshadowed by Sidney, approached 
by Jonson, and given its complete expjession by Rymer (cf note on ii, 19 28-29) In 
iIh simplest form — that is, in the idea that the drama should distribute rewards to the 
good and punishments to the evil — ^we find the doctrine «iupported by Rymer (Spingam, 
n, 206), Temple (tbtd, lu, 89-90), Blackmorc (ibid, m, 228), Collier (ibid, in, 258), 
Gildon (Preface to Phaeton (16981), and Drake (Anticni and Modern Stages Surveyed 
[1699], p 216) E\cn Congreve boasted that he bad rewarded virtue and pumshed vice 
111 his Mourning Bnde (Amendments of Mr Colher^s False and Imperfect Citations 
(16981, p 36) And Filmer was sure that “that one necessiry Rule, of rewarding the 
Good and punishing the Bad,” should invariably be observed (Defence of Plays [1707], 
p 43) Except for Addison’s, there was no important attack ujion the doctnne of 
po<'t]C justice in this period, but those who crooked the knee before it were far from 
being agreed as to what it meant Diydcn felt that it did not apply to comedy (Ker, t, 
142) and that in tragedy it required only that the wicked sliould be punished (tbid , l, 
210) Trai)p contended that the tragedy m winch the principal characters are evil and 
arc punished, and the lesser characters are viituous and arc it'warded, is not so well 
adapted to displacing i)oetic justice as that in which the chief characters, being inno- 
cent, are rewarded and the lesser characters, being evil, are punished (Lectures on 
Poetry [1742], pp 314-315) But then he confused the issue by remarking that it is 
consistent with poetic justice that good men should meet with disaster, since that 
IS also consihtent with divine justice (ibid , p 316), he demanded, however, that if 
one innocent person m a tragedy is pumshed, then ul! other mnocent pers^ms m that 
play should aKo be pumshed, because Bicre must be no discnmination among jiersons 
of equal innocGnc> and of the same rank and eminence (ibid, p 310) Gildon, who 
m 1698 appeared to favor a system of distiibutive justice in tragedy, was convinced in 
1718 that a plot with a double ending, embodying distributive justice, was improper 
for tragedy though it might do wry well in comedy (Compltle Art of Poetry, i, 244) 
He thought that a virtuous hero m tragedy must succeed (ihtd, i, 189), but he added 
that a tragic hero ought to be neither virtuous nor evil, and that a tragedy with an 
unhappy ending is the more perfect sort (ibid, i, 189 and 243) In tliese views he 
agreed with his master, Denms, and he gave evidence of his agreement by quoting 
with approval large portions of Dennis’s letter To the Spectator, on Poetical Justice 
(ibid, 1, 191-196) 

It may be noted that the doctnne of poetic justice as it was developed by Dennis 
involved a belief m the pos8ibilit> of the intervention of a “particular P^vidence” (cf 
I, 183), and theiefore implied a belief in the immanence of God. It was, accordingly, 
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consistent witli the doctnneb oi the Church of England, and inconsistent with the tenets 
of Deism 

Page 18 1-2 Esquvre BickerstafT atta<^*d the Sharpers with Success Bickerstaff, of 
course, was the fictitious writer of the Taller papers He (in actuality, Steele) carried 
on an intcnsne campaign against bhar|>rrs, attackmg tliem in nos 56, 59, and 60, and 
returning to them frequently theieaftei, as in nos 64, 65, 68, 71, 73, and 115 The suc- 
CPHS of hiK (umpaign ih attested by various stones of indignant sharpers protesting 
against sii<h treatment For a few specimens of these stories, see the Tatler, ed 
George Aitken <4 vols , 1899), in, 9-10, note 

Page 18 2-5 Shadwell is of Opinion etc Lines 2-4 are a paraphrase of speeches by 
Bruce and LongMl in Shadwell, The Virtuoso, Act 1 (Works of Shadwell, ed Montague 
Summers 11927], in, 110) 

Page 18 14-16 if once a Week or once a Fortnight C't4 Dennis actually wiote to 
the Spectator a long senes of plaintive letters beginning at least by March 7, 1711 
and extending through October of the same year (<f introductory note to the E’isay on 
the Genius and Wnlmgs of Shakisjiear) 

Page 18 18-20 For as Hobbes has observed, etc Hobbes declared (Leviathan, Pt i, 
ch xi) “Ignornncc of the causes, and origmall constitution of Right, Equity, Lau .md 
Justice, disposcth a mm to make Customc and FAamplc the rule of Ins actions 
like little children, that ha\c no other rule of good and evill manners, l>ut the turrei- 
tion they icccivc fiom Ihcir Parents, and Musters, s.ive that children aie (onstant to 
their rule, nhereas men arc not so, because grown stiong, and slubl^oin, they nppeale 
from customc to reason, and from reason to customc, as it serves their turn, receding 
from cuatome when their interest requires it, and setting themselves against leason, 
as oft as reason is against them ” 

Page 18 36 — 19 2 Does not Racme tell us, etc Racme in the Piefacc to 2phiueni<, cn 
Aultdc (1674) goes on to say that he piefencd as his principal character a second 
Iphigema, a jealous woman who, falling into the misfortune into winch «hp Imd desired 
to plunge her rnal, dcscivcd her punishment to some extent, yet without being entirely 
unworthy of pity This prefereme of Racine’s is founded on good An^toteimn doctrine, 
and has notliing to do with poetic justice as it w'as ordinarily understood Denni^i might, 
however, have found support for his argument in the Preface to RiUme’s Pnedrt 
(1677), ID which the poet, announcing that this play was the best of hi^ tiagtdas, said 
of it The slightest faults appearing m the characters arc BL\eiei\ punished, the 
icry idea of committing a crime is regarded with as much horror as the crime itself, 
the fadings of lovers go down as real faults, the passions are set m view only to exhibit 
all the trouble of which they arc the cause, and vice is everi'^wheie depalfd in such 
a way as to make it leiognisable and to make its ugliness dcte«itahlp Even this jiro- 
iiouiKemont goes only so far as to say that vice m tragedy must be punished, il does 
not m any way iiurdy that virtue must be rewarded Thus it falls shoit of tlu doitrmo 
of ])octic justice whidi Dennis was tryii^ to support m his letter to the SjHctaltn 

Page 19 23-25 the Fable to which he gives the second Freferenct , etc Hut see also 
II, 21 ArLstotle savs, according to the translation of Ihomas Twining (Ari'itotle^s Trca-^ 
twe on Poetry U789], pp 88-89) “I place m the vecond rank, that kind of fiblc to 
which some assign the first, that which is of a double const ruition, like the Odyssey, 
and also ends in two ojipositc events, to the good, and to the bad, cJianicters That this 
passes for the best, is owing to the weakness of tlie Hpc'i tutors, to whose wishes the 
Poets accommodate their productions This kind of plcasuio, however, is not the proper 
pleasure of Tragedy, but belongs rather to Comedy, for there, if even the bitterest 
enemies, like Orestes and jEgutthus, are mtrodmed, thp> quit the s(enp at last m perfect 
friendship, and no blood is shed on citlier side” It seems fairly dear to the modem 
reader that Aristotle, instead of giving “th« v'cond Prefereme” to tin fable of double 
construction, is actually condemning it a basis for tragedy, and so modem scholars 
arc inclined to interpret the passage (cf M A Quinlan, Poetic tuslire in the Drama 
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[Notie Daine Univ PresM, 19121, pp 50-56) Dader, whom Dennis had read religiously, 
believed that Ansiotle intended to oondemn the double-construction fable (cf Poetique 
d’Anstote, Remark 32 on (hap xni [ed Pans 1692. p 2091) Dryden spoke of “that 
mfenor sort of tragedies” whicli end happily (cf Ker, i, 212) There seems, however, 
to have been among students of Aristotle in the 18th century an honest conviction 
that ho meant to accept the tragedv of a double plan and meant to insist only that 
this type was not the best Even that excellent tHboIar. Thomas Twining, said in a 
note on this passag< 'lAnstotie] la not here rejettmg this double plan, but only shew- 
ing why It is not, as some held it to be, the bent ” (op nl , p 313) 

Page 19 28-29 Mr Rymcr woi ike first ivho introduc'd tt etc This is not strictly 
true According to J W Krutch, the doctrmc of poctn justice in England was fore- 
sliadowod by Sidney, approached by Jonson in the dedication to Volpwie, and merely 
given final expression by Hvmer m his work of 1678, the Tragedies of the Last Age 
(cf Comedy and ConMCiefice after the Restoration [N Y 1924], p 79) The idea of 
portu ju‘*tiC(' was expressed hv Dryden before Rymcr look it up In the Essay of 
Dramotit Potsy (1668) Ktigenius cni cis<» some of the ancients because instead of 
punishing vkc and rewarding virtue they biought wickedness to prosperity and made 
juetv unhappy (cf Kcr, i, 50) And m the Profaie to An Evening's Love (1671) 
Dryden argues that in tragedy the “laws of justice” should bo more stnctly observed 
than in comedy and examples of punishment should be giv'cn to deter men from pur- 
suing vice (cf Ker, i, 142) In 1679 Divdcn uses the icrrn “poetical justice,” but it is 
dear fiom his icmarks that a( this time he conceives of ihe dodnne as involving the 
puiii^hnK'nl of (ho waked and not the rewarding ol the vir+uous (cf Ker, i, 210) 

Page 19 31-32 a moU learned, a most judicious, and a most useful Cnlick For 
Dry^den’s prai«c of Rymcr as an ixccllcnt (ntu and a lo.imcd and judicious man, cf 
Koi, I, 200 and 206, ii. 249 and 308 

Page 21 14-16 // upon this Foot ui examine cU So Ryinei hud asserted m his 
Ttagidu's of the Last Age (<f Spingnm ii 188) Cei*tum exceptions to this generalisa- 
tion vvrie (ommonly' noted Diyden ob«<erved that Oedipus had been punished for a 
sin of which he was not aware, and that Mcdta had committed murder and yet was 
not punished (Kcr, i, 142) Gildon held that Sophocles had done wrong m punishing 
Oedipus (Pieface to Phaeton 116981) James Diake, objecting particularly to the 
Oedipus of Sophodcs and the Hippoly'tus of Eunpidcs, protested that the ancients gen- 
r I ally had litUe icgaid for the moral m the disposition of their fables but contented 
thdiiselves with delivering instruction in sage pictepls and sententious utterances 
(Anltenl and Modem Slagis Survey'd [1699], pp 146-147, 171, 179, 191) Comeillc 
liad remarked that the ancients often conteuted themselves with making evil actions 
dotosfablo without punishing them (cf Vial, i» 124) 

Pago 21 19 the principal Characters It is not clear from this paragraph whether 
Dennis means that all the chief characters of every plav, or the one principal charac- 
ter of each jilay, hhould end unfortunately Dryden had observed m the Preface to 
Troilus and Cressxda that pity and teiror must bo uiuiiK'd by the one Lbief character, 
or hero, in a tragedy, a luJe which, he added however esBential it was, no critic had 
yet explained fully (Kcr, i, 216) In all proliabihlv Dennis, like Dryden, [iroposed to 
apply the principle which he here discusses, only to the tragii hero 
Page 21 31-35 For wh(n he enumerates and rommendn some English Tragedies, etc 
The tragedies with unhappy endings commended by Addison arc Otway’s 27ic Orphan 
and Venice Preserv'd, Leo’s Theodosius and Ike Rival Queens, Drydeu’s AU for Love, 
Southeme’s Oroonoko, Shakespeare’s Othello and Lear, and the Oedipus of Dryden 
and Lee When Dennis SBy*^ that “(here are not two of those which he commendp, 
whose principal Characters can bo sjud to be innocent the one exception he has in 
mind 18 the Oedipus For his previous objections to the Otdipus on the grounds that 
it? hero IS t'^o virtuous, see i, 21-22 
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Pago 21 43>44 perhaps I no more approve oj Tragv-Comedtes, etc Addison did not 
disapprove of that type of tragedy which contained a double plot, he merely insisted 
that it was not the only good form of tragedy, and that it ran the risk of diverting the 
attention of the audience from the main action, thereby lesaemiig the tragic effect, 
unless the sub>plot was veiy closely related to the principal action Although m this 
letter and m the Essay on the Genius and Wntings of Shdkespear Dennis contends 
that good characters in tragedy should be rewarded, and evil characters punished, he 
means to approve of tragedies which end “m two opposite events,” not of ts'agedies 
with double plots He makes it clear that hie own preference is for tr^edics in which 
the mam characters are m some sense guilty and therefore end in catastrophe (cf n, 
21 17-25) 

Tragi-comedy in Dennis’s day was conceived as a poem m which tragedy and humor 
were commingled, or, in Addison’s words, “a motley piece of mirth and sorrow” {Spec- 
tutor, no 40) To Dennis’s serious mind, this mixture of buffoonery, mirth, or low 
antics was inconsistent with the severe and grave tone which tragedy must maintain 
(cf !, 178), and he disapproved of it a(*cordmgly In this he was in agreement, not 
onlv with Addison, but with nearly all other critics of his time (cf “Charles Johnson’s 
The Force of Friendship and Love in a Chest, a Note on I'ragi-comedy and Licensing 
in 1710” in Studies in Philology, xxxiv [19371, 409-410, n 7) 

Page 22 2-4 Bui he ts vilely mistaken etc Dennis, of course, is right on this point, 
and Addison wrong But Di^dcn had asserted that tragi-comedy was “a drama of our 
own invention” (Ker, i, 57), and the opimon seems to have been common among 
Augustan cntics 


To the Spectator, on Ortixcxsm and Plagiarism 

This letter was first published with the Es^y on the Genius and Wnlings of Shdkespear 
m November, 1711 and was reprinted m the Original Letters of 1721 Though it was 
composed as a reply to Spectator, no 47, for April 24, 1711, it could not have been 
written before the middle of May because it refers to a passage m Pope’s E'^say on 
Criticism, which vius not pnntcd until about May 15 

Sometime before March 7, 1711, Dennis had become embioiled in a quairel with 
Steele (cf introductory note to the Essay on the Gcfuus and Writings of SluiKesjnfnr) , 
and knowing of Steele’s association with the Spectator, lie was ready to see in every 
refereme to himself, direct or indirect, which appealed m that periodical, an evidence 
of Steele’s enmity In regard to Spectator, nos 40 and 47, he was mistaken for they 
were both written by Addison It is not even clear that Addison’s quotation of Dennis’s 
“humorous lines” was intended as a taunt Certainly tlic couplet quoted is excellent 
as un example simply of humorous and satiric verse But that his humorous verse 
should be quoted while his serious verse, which aimed at sublimity, was overlooked, 
undoubtedly setmied to the troubled mind of Dennis u deliberate affront At any rate, 
there IS no justification for supposing that Addison, having received Dennis’s reply to 
Spectator, no 40, decided to show his scorn for the cntic by ignoring his arguments and 
by quoting one of his poorest couplets (this suggestion is made by M A Quinlan, Poetic 
Justice in the Drama [Notre Dame Umversity Press, 1912J, p 182), m the first place, 
we do not know that Addison intended his quotation to be a gibe, and m the second 
place, we do not know that Addison had received Dennis’s letter on poetic justice when 
he wrote Spectator, no 47 — sinc^ the reply to no 47 was written several weeks after 
that issue of the Spectator appeared, it is quite likely that the reply to no 40 was 
wiitten after no 47 had appeared 

The letter To the Spectator, on Criticism and Plaguznam lacks interest as literary 
criticism It reveals Dennis’s vanity and his enormous pride in his own poetry His 
suspicion that the Taller, no 119, had stolen some of its ideas from bis paraphrase of 
the Te Deum is hardly worth a second thought Much more credible is bis later insinua- 
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tion that the Spectator borrowed some of its ideas about Milton from hie previously 
published cnticiam of that poet (ef ii, 221 and note on i, 333 16—334 21) 

Page 23 6-7 oa you have the Goodness to alloio me to be an humourous Poet In 
Spectator, no 47, Addison, commenting on Hobbes’s remarks on laughter, says that 
everybody hkes to divert himself at the expence of others who appear inferior in 
understanding “Mr Dennis has very well expressed this in a couple of humorous lines, 
which are part of a translation of a satire in Monsieur Boiloau 

Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 

And shakes his empty noddle at his brother ’’ 

Pope may have had these lines running through his mind when he wrote (“The Fourth 
Satire of Dr John Donne," lines 258-259) 

Nature made cv’iy Fop to plague Ins Bi other, 

Just as one Beauty mortihes another 

Page 23 8-9 the Obaervatton of the Author of a late Rhapsody Pope, Essay on 
Cnt%c%sm, lines 15-16 For Dennis’s tommenl on these lines, cf i, 398 and note 
Page 23 19-22 As Bnileau has oh^ert/d etc IJArt Poetique, iv, 83^ 

Page 23 26-27 my worthy Fnend the Spectator Dennis was convmced that Steele 
was the author of the Spectator's “atracks" upon him, and at this time he was engaged 
in a bitter quarrel with Steele (cf introductory not'* to the Essay on the Gevxus and 
Writings of Shakesptar) The present letter is addressed to Steele, to whom he says 
(ir, 24 32-32), “ }ou were present with your Friend Mr Alddison] at the reading” 
of Dennis’s Battle of Ramillia In 1713 Dennis was still convmced that Steele, not 
Addison, was the author of the ol<]e< iionable papers (cf n, 399) 

Page 23 33-36 It was from tho^e Tatlere, and one or two moro, etc In Tatler, no 29 
(June 16, 1709), Steele, satirising the Cntic and the Wit, wrote 

These two gentlemen are great opponents on ail occasions, not discerning that 
they are nearest each other, in tcmficr and talents, of any two classes of men m 
the world, for to profess juch^meut, and to profess wit, both arise from the same 
failure, which is want of judgment The ]K>vcrty of the Cntic this way proceeds 
from the abuse of liis faculty, that of the Wit, from the neglect of it It is a particu- 
lar observation I have always made, that of all mortals a Critic is the silliest, for 
by inunng himself to examine all things, whether they arc of consequence or not, 
he never looks upon any thing but with a design of passing sentence upon it, by 
which means he is ne\ er a companion, but always a censor 

The same number of the Taller satirised the Critic for his excessive dependence on 
authority, and told the story of the critic who justified the trip or Hesitation in his 
voice by the fact that one of Dryden’s dramatic characters was made to Ureak off his 
speech when he was m a similar passion This story has been viewed as a particular 
assault upon Dennis (cf Paul, p 74), but without reason, for Dennis consistently 
stiessed reason above authonty and was but one in a multitude of CTitics who quoted 
Dryden’s works and cited his example 

Tatler, no 246 (Nov 4, 1710), was in part a satire on men of censonous disposition, 
in which Steele remarked, “It is very observable, that critics are a people between 
tliG learned and the ignorant, and, by that situation, enjoy the tranquillity of neither ” 
It IS easy to understand why Dennis was annoyed by these attaciu upon critics m 
general, for his own reputation at this time was based to a largo extent on his work m 
criticism But he had a more compelling reason for anger In Tatler, no 4 (Apnl 19, 
1709), after acknowledging the receipt of letters whmh reported the groat success of the 
opera Pyrrhus and Demetnus, Steele wrote 

That the understanding has no part in the pleasure [which operas produce] u ev i- 
dent, from whal these letters very positively assert, to wit, that a great part of 
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the peifoimance was done m Italian and a Kreai critic fell into fits in the gallery, 
at seeing, not only time and place, but languages and nations, confused in the 
most incomgible manner His spleen is so extremely moved on this occasion, that 
he IS going to publish another treatise against operas, which, he thinks, have 
already inclined us to thoughts of peace, and, if tolerated, must infallibly dispint 
us from carrying on the war 

The “great critic” mentioned waa clcailv Denms, who had published a trcastise on 
the operas m 1706 and was to publish a second, the Essay upon Pubhek Spirit (cf 
Appendix), in 1711 Why Steele in 1700 should have gone out of his way to ndioule 
Dennis personally, I cannot di<)cover, he may ha\e been prompted to it. by Swift 
Though Dennis does not mention the fourth number of the Taller specifically among 
the papers to which he objected, he undoubtedly had read it, and it wa« probiiblv the 
first cause of his quarrel with Steele 

Page 24 14-lS Tw now thirty Years He By this calculation Dennis’s translation of 
Boileau’s Fourth Satire would haie^bccn written about 1681 The translation was pub- 
lished in 1693, in the Miscellanies tn Vast and Pro^e, but it mav well ha\G been a 
specimen of juvemic lerse, written years previously That Dennis had published some 
of his juvenile poems long before 1693 is mdiiatcd by a rt*miirk made by Motleux in 
the Gentleman’s Journal for Noiembei, 1692 After announcing the forthcoming pub- 
lication of Dennis’s Miscellanys tn \ erst and Prote Molteux added (p 2) “Be pleas’d 
not to mistake for tliat Misccllanv, when it is publish’d, a httle Twchc-pennv Book 
printed many jears ago, and now once more offer’d to the World with the Title of 
Poems and Letters by Mr Dennis It seems to consist mo^t of Juvenile Verses mcl 
was formeily publish’d without any Name to it, neither doth Mr Dennis own it to be 
hifi” I have not been able to locate a copv of the “Pocuns and IjetteiTj bv Mr Dennis” 
I’he lersc m it must have been cxocnible 

Page 24 36-31 which w the Subject of tht ^th T itler Dennis’s error T he “couch- 
ing of the Cataracts” is the subject of Tatlet, no 55 (Aiig 16 1709), written liy Sleele 
Page 24 33 your Fncnd Mr A Cf note on ii 23 26-27 

Page 25 42 But starts, exclaims, and stamps, ana raves, and dies A rcasonabb effec- 
tive, and certainly conscious use of moQOs>lJable8 Dennis probably learned the trick 
from Milton, who employs it magnificently m such piKsiigcs .is PL . ii, 948-950 
Page 26 35—27 8 This passage is taken from Dennis’s pamphrase of the Te um, 
which was printed m the Advancement and Beformatioti of Modem Poetiy (17011 
Page 27 30-32 Horace, Epistles, ii, ii, 172-174 

Of SttnphcUy tn Poeitcnl ComposUions 

This letter was apparently written late in Mai. 1711, to comment on the Spictufo), 
nos 70 and 74, which were issued on May 21 and 25 It was not pubhsliccl, howc v 1 1 , 
until 1721, when it appeared in the Original Letteix Although Dimnis undoubtecll> did 
not care for ballads and did not ajiprovc of the idc'as concerning simplicity of style 111 it 
were developed in these numbers of the SjHctaior, lie was probably impelled to attack 
these two papers on Chevy Chase, not merely because hw opinion was requested (cf ii 
29 2-6), but because he niist.ikenly behe\ed the iniprrs to bo the work of Steele (cf ii 
37 13 and note), with whom he was at this tunc m a state of hostilities (cf introductory 
note to the Essay on the Genius and Writings of Skakespear) 

The “H C ” to whom the lettei is addn’ssed, is probably Dennis's old friend 

Henry Cromwell Himself a pretender to poetry, Cromwell had contributed several 
poems to Gildon’s Miscellany Poems of 1692 As a wit and a poet he moved in the 
circle of Dryden’s friends, and probably made the acquaintance of Dennis at about this 
time We know that it was Cromwell who first introduced Pope to Dennis, apparently 
at Pope’s request (cf n, 370), and some time before 1707 A classicist as well as a 
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gentleman and a man about town, Cromwell was given to discussing literary problems 
and was mclmed to make full use of his knowledge of Latm literature, the correspon- 
dence of Pope and Cromwell was distinctly bookish (cf Elwm-Courtliope, vi), and 
Dennis was airustomed to consult him about interpretations of passages in the poets 
(cf II, 159-161 and 407-409) Though Dennis and Cromwell remained firm fnends for 
twenty to thirty years, Cromwell was probably capable of being amused at the critic’s 
eccentricities, otherwise Pope would not have ventured to write in a letter addressed 
to him in July, 1707 (tf Flwm-Courthope, «, 64) 

’Tis known, a took-maid roasted Prior, 

Lardella fired a famous author, I 

And for a butcher’s well-fed daughter I 

Great D[cnnijs roared, hkc ox at slaughter | 

Duiing the years 1709-1711 Pope and Cromwell weiv coiresponduig frequently, and 
somewhere between June 25 and July 15, 1711, imineiliatcly after the publication of 
Dennis’s Heflrrhons on the Ensay >n Cnticuim Ciomwell visited Pope at Bmfield 
He must have discussid the liffieclhnus with his host, and, no doubt, attempted to 
soothe Ills ruffled fci lings All that we know about Ciomwell’s feelings at this time, 
however, is that on Dec 7, 1711, he wrote lo Pope (cf Elwm-Courthope, vi, 128) 
"Liave ilegv and transhition to the infeiior elivss on whom the Muses only glance 
non and then, like our winter sun, and then leive them in the dark Think on the 
dignilv of tragedy, which is of the gieatcr poetry, as Dennis sajs, and foil him at his 
othei weapon, as jou hive done in criticism” The significance of this remark hes 
not in (ho fact (h.il Cromwell seems to prefer Poi>c to Dennis as a cntic (since Crom- 
well vvis aiquuntcd with the .imcnities expected m fnendly letters, the compliment 
means very Iitllc), but in the fact that he considered Pope’s literary work up to that 
time slight and trifling It is as if he had said “What you hav'e done thus far, Mr 
Pope, IS all v(i> well, bill vou have iio solid ground for a reputation unless you succeed 
in the grcaloi poetiy, as to some extent Mr Dennis has done” The implication that 
Dennis was still the greater poet could no moic have escaped Pope than it could have 
pleased him No wonder that the correspondence between Pope and Cromwell broke 
off completely after December, 1711, not to be resumed until 1727 In 1713 Pope issued 
his JVnirntiiic oj Dr itobert iVorris, m which he ridiculed Dennis and a companion 
critic who was probably intended lo represent Cromwell When Cromwell charged 
Pope with the authorshiji of this pamphlet, he domed it (cf Elwm-Courthope, vi, 197) 
Though in the years tliat followed Poiie and Cromwell were “very far from being 
ineniics,” it is not likely that Cromwell was fooled A few years after the publication 
of the Narrative, according to Dennis (n, 370), Pope subscribed to the two volumes of 
the Select Works “almost in spite of my Fnend Mr Henry Cromwell in whose Hands 
tif found the Propos.ils” In 1726 Dennis and Cromwrll were still on lri,,ndly terms 
Cromwell seems to have been a gentleman of honor and mtrgril>, and Dennis’s long 
friendship willi him reflects no discredit on cither man 
Apart from the attack on Chevy Chase, the Letter OJ SwiylicUy tn Poetical Com- 
positions IS notable for its attempt to reconcile the idea of a simple style with what 
the Auguslaus usually required of a good style ease, grace, and gentihty This rceonciha- 
tion Dennis achieves by following a path suggested by Rapm, a way which was taken 
by many Inglish cntics of Dennis’s time (cf note on ii, 32 38 — 33 16) 

Several tendencies felt during the Restoration and early eighteenth centurj were 
emphasising the desirability of a s.mple style Under the influence of Malherbe, Vaugelas, 
and the Hotel de Ramboiiillet a process of simplihcation and purification had been 
going on in the French language from the beginning of the seventeenth centurj And 
such writers as Bossuot and La Brujere, who were well known in England, advocated 
a simple, natural style, stripped of Gothic ornament (cf Vial, pp 168-169 and 216- 
211) Tlie influenie of the Court of Cnarles II established a predilection for a style 
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characterised by case, clarity, and grace, a style void of pedantry, conceits, and affecta- 
tion In the concept of nature which prevailed in thus period there was contained the 
notion that style must be adjusted to subject, therefore such forma of poetry as the 
pastoral and the love poem should be wntten in simple, lucid Engli^ The style of 
classical literature, which served generally as a model to writers of this era, was con- 
ceived to be distinguished by an elegant simplicity Since only tragedy, the epic, and 
the Pindanc ode called for the sublime style and since in the period when Dennis was 
writing both tragedy and the epic were m a serious decline, there was in actual practice 
little occasion for the grand manner or style m literature In prose the same trend 
toward simplicity was noted Several members of the Royal Society advocated a plain 
and simple prose style, and there was at the same time a strong reaction against flond 
rhetonc in pulpit oratory The great populfu’ity of the familiar letter gave occasion 
for the cultivation of an easy, informal style As a tribute to the growmg importance 
of the mercantile class the assertion was frequently made that subjects which do not 
require the ornaments of fiction should be treated in the plain and simple style em- 
ployed by a merchant in his business And finally, the research of antiquarians, from 
Camden to Elizabeth Elstob, in the documents and language of “Saxon” England had 
called attention to the virtues of the language of tlieir forebears, its genuineness natural- 
ness, simplicity, plainness, and succinctness, and these virtues were cxI oiled as the 
grounds of the noblest beauties of language (cf Roitemond Tuve, “Ancients, Modems, 
and Saxons,” in ELH, vi [19391, 186-189) This fact is of special significance, for 
Dryden, who had his “old Saxon fnends” (cf Ker, n, 267), must have known the import 
of their work, and Addisqn, who had the same opportunities for knowing, may have 
been led to champion the ballad partly through their influence 
Addison’s remarks on Chevy Chase were parodied and ridiculed in “A Comment upon 
the Histoiy of Tom Thumb” (in the Miscellaneous Works of Dr William Wagstaffe 
L1726], 3-36) Near the end of his Life of Addison Dr Johnson paraphrases a passage 
from Dennis’s Of Simplicity tn Poetical Compositions (ii, 32-33), and ho adds, in 
words that suggest Dennis, his opinion of the ballad which Addison had praised “In 
‘Chevy Chase’ there is not much of either bombast or affectation, but there is chill 
and lifeless imbecility The story cannot possibly be told in a manner that shall make 
less impression on the mind” Dr Johnson’s scorn for ballads is well known, for his 
parodies, see Boswell's Life, ed Hill, u, 136 and 212 
Page 29 21-33 For to affirm this of the Mind of Man, etc Dennis hud always pro- 
tested against the idea that common sense is sufficient in evaluating and appreciating 
htcraiy art (cf i, 13 33-34 and note) The value of a work of art, he thought, was 
established not by the universal consent of all men in all ages, but by the agreement 
of the most cultivated minds in the most cultivated nations and ages (cf note on i, 71 
17^28) 

Page 29 32 Bunym The low esteem m which critiCH and men of taste held Bunyan 
IS notorious Spectator, no 524 (Oct 31, 1712) printed a dull “vision” written m an 
insipid style, which it proclaimed to be superior to Bunyan That he was placed on a 
level with Quarles and Stcmhold is clear from a passage m an anonymous poem, 
“Advice to One who was about to write, to avoid the Immoralities of the antient and 
modem Poets” (m Miscellaneous Poems, By Several Hands, compiled by David Lewis 
[1726], p 303) 

What tho’ with Ease you could aspire 
To VvrgiVe Art, or Homer’s Fire? 

If Vice and Lewdness breathes the Lyre, 

If Virtue it asperses 
Better with honest Quarles compose 
Emblem, that good Intention shows, 

Better be Bunyan in his Prose, 

Or Siemhold in his Verses 
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Even EMmund (“Rags”) Smith spoke contemptuously of Bunyan (cf “Poem to the 
Memory of Mr John Philips," in Works oj Mr Edmund Smith [4th ed, 1729], p 83) 
Cf also Addison, the Whig-Examtner, no 2 (Sept 21, 1710) 

Page 30 24-28 Human Nature was Human Nature before the Fall, etc For a more 
extensive treatment of this subject, cf i, 255-266, also i, 336 The idea that one of the 
functions of poetry was somehow to compensate for “the Loss that Human Nature has 
sustam’d by the Fall,” may be found, it has been pomted out (cf Paul, p 121), m 
Bacon, it is discussed by Steele m the Tatter, no 08 
Page 30 38 — 31 3 Horace, Epistles, ii, i, 79^5 
Page 31 8-12 Horace, Ars Poctica, lines 270-274 
Page 31 18 Horace, Epistles, n, i, 03 
Page 31 21-25 Horace, Epistles, ii, i, 04-08 
Page 31 35-30 Horace, Satires, i, x, 73-74 

Page 32 13 I think I have taJVd it somewhere so my self In the Essay on the 
Operas he hud defined Gothic as tliut which is opposed to the antique (cf I, 391) 

Page 32 38 — 33 10 Sir, the Spectator imagines here, etc In this paragraph Dennis 
is actually diacuasing not so much sin.plicity of style as naturalness of style Besides 
obsenmg that simpliiity of style precludes "Imbecility, Affectation and Extravagance,” 
he contends sensibly that there is nc one style suitable for all sorts of literaiy work 
His main jioint is that there must be an organic un.ty of subject matter, thoughts in- 
spired by the subject matter, and the language in which those thoughts arc expressed 
The necessary unity of subject matter and style is interestingly defined in an earlier 
work (i, 359) “For as the Thoughts ptoducc the Spirit or the Passion, the Spirit pro- 
duces and makes I he Exiircssion, which is known by Experience to all who are Poets ” 
It follows from this conception that any style which falls short of what the subject 
demands, “shews not a Simplicity but an Imbecility of Expression ” 

Several tendencies in this age were emphasising the desirability of a simple style 
(cf the introductory note to this letter), but Dennis here seems to be drawing most 
heavily upon Rapin, whom he quotes on pp 35 and 36 He might has e quoted another 
pertinent remark from Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle's Poisie, I, xxx (in Works 
[London, 1716], ii, 167) “For the most essential Virtue of Speech, next to the Clear- 
ness and Perspicuity, is, that it be chaste and modest, as Demetnus Phalenus ob- 
serves, There must be (saith he) a Proportion betunxl the Words and the Things 
And nothing is more ridiculous, than to handle a frivolous Subject in a sublime Style, 
for whatsoever is disproportionate, is either altogether false, or at least, is trifling and 
childish" On the same subject Dennis might have quoted Dryden’s defimtion of a 
judicious style — which he called “Wit”— as “a propriety of thoughts and words, or, 
in other terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the subject” (Kcr, i, 190, 
cf also I, 270, and ii, 9) Denms detested a low and mean style as much as he disliked 
rant and fustian, hence he was predisposed to agree with Rapin ’s assertion that “only 
Simplicity pleases, provided it be sustain’d with Greatness and Majesty ” 

At about the same time this letter was written Steele, perhaps in reaction against 
the florid style of the heroic tragedy, was urging that tragedy moves us, not by pomp 
of language or magnificence of dress, but by something of a plain and simple nature 
which breaks in upon our souls (Tatler, no 68, Sept 15, 1709) The cult of simplicity 
had other advocates, and among them was Henry Felton, whose ideas on the subject 
were strikingly similar to those of Dennis Tlic peculiar felicity of Latin, he thought, 
was its ability to speak good sense m suitable tmms, to exjiiess the finest thoughts in 
the most appropriate words, and to write up to any subject in an easy majesty of 
style “And in this, my Lord,” he added, “lieth the great Seciet of Writing well It is 
the elegant Simplicity, that ornamental Plainness of Speech, which every common 
Gemus thmketh so plain, that any Body may reach it, and findeth so very elegant, that 
all his Sweat and Pams, and Study, fail him in the Attempt” (Dissertation on Reading 
the Classic^ [4th ed , 17301, p 29) Later m the same work Felton remarked 
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“ There i8 no Inconsistenpy between the Plamnese and Per^icmty, and the Orna- 
ment of Writing A Style, my Lord, resembleth Beauty, where the Face is clear and 
plain as to Symmetry and Proportion, but is capable of wonderful improvements, as to 
Features and Complexion” (p 83) In his Preface to the Iltad in 1715 Pope explamed 
his idea of the kind of simplicity desirable m style ^^There is a graceful and dtgmfy^d 
Simplicity, 08 well as a bold and sordid one, which differ as much from each other as 
the Air of a phtn Man from that of a Sloven Tie one thing to be tricked up, and 
nnothcr not to be dressVl at all Simplicity is the Mean between Ostentation and Rus- 
ticity” (m the Prose Works, cd Ault, i [Oxford, 1936], 246) The “pure and noble 
Simplicity” which Pope admired, he found only in Homer and the Bible (.tbtd ) Of 
con'^ideruble interest are the comments in the Guardian, nos 12 and 15, on Ea^ Writ- 
ing — that IS, wntmg distinguished by 8implicit> and grace According to Mr Ault, both 
of these numbers were composed by Pope (Piosc Works, i, Ixi-lxv), even if they were 
written by Pope however, the> probably reflect more or less accurately the views of 
Richard Steele, with whom Pope was m frequent consultation at this time The writer 
of no 15 affirmed “that simplicity of all things is the hardest to be copied, and ease to 
be acquired with the greatest labour ” Obviously simpliciLv was to this essayist not 
a virtue of the untutored And the author of no 12, pointmg out that “nature and 
reason appoint different garbs for different things,” proclaimed “1 hereby therefore 
give the genteel part of the learned wotld to understand, that every thought which is 
agreeable to nature, and exprest m language suitable to it, is written with Eusc" In 
other words, propricdv, or the organic unity of subject emotion, and style, was the 
characteristic of simplicity and ease of expression 
To Dennis and many of his important contemporaries, therefore, simplicity of style 
meant, not the plain and naked expression of the folk nor the unadorned speech of 
the simple man, but a cultivated expression judiciously <mited to the subject and to 
the emotion which the author wished to convey 
Page 33 31-34 7 am so very wUl convinced of thi solid Jiulf/ment of Ben Johnson, 
etc 1 have not been able to locate m any of Jonson’s published works the remark 
attributed to him by the Special or, to whuh Dennis liere refers If Ben made the 
remark, it was probably m conversation, and the remark was apparently handed down 
m an oral tradition (cf Karl Ncsslcr, “Gcschuhle dcr Ballade Chc\ > Chose,” in Palaestra, 
no 112 [1911J, pp 99-100) 

Page 33 38-40 I shrewdly suspect etc Of Uic tiaditional airs for Chevy Chase which 
I have been able to find, not one might be described as a m.irti%il air — ^tliat is, an air 
written m march-time 

Page 34 8-9 let us give very near the same Account of it that we formerly did etc 
Cf I. 336 

Page 34 28-37 Horace, Satires, i, iv, 39-48 
Page 35 8-11 Boilcuu, Satire X, lines 19-22 

Page 37 13 which the Captain has quoted It is clear from this remark that Dennis 
mistakenly supposed Steele to be the author of the papers on Chevy Chase 
Page 37 25-27 Virgil, Georgies, in, 43-45 
Page 37 39-41 Virgil, Aeneid, ii, 426-428 

Page 38 8-47 Cf The Whole Booke of Psalmes Collected into English Meeier, by 
Thomas Stemhold, John Hopkins, and others (1633), p 140 
Page 39 13 — 40 17 Milton, Paradise Lost, v, 163-208 

Remarks upon Cato 

Addison’s Cato was published on or about April 27, 1713 (cf note on n, 41 7-8), 
about two weeks after its first performance It was an immediate and sensational suc- 
cess, there were nineteen performances in its first run, and the demand for copies was 
so great that the printer could not always supply them A flood of complimentary 
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vcrae debccnded upon Addison, and cnticaJ treatises were written to point out the 
beauties of the pJay Because the play was obviously designed to foster sentiments of 
liberty, both Whigs and Tones hastened to endorse it, and to show their approval pub- 
licly by showering money upon Booth, who played the part of Cato To many Whigs 
it appeared that Cato was supposed to represent Marlborough, and Juba to represent 
the young Prince of Hanover The Tones, refusmg to admit that Caio was a party 
play, suggested with pretty malice that if identifications were made, then it was Caesar, 
'*the General for Li/e, the Perpettud DtcieUor/* who should be taken as the representa- 
tive of Marlborough (tf Kxanuner, vol in, no 46, for April 27-Ma3' 1, 1713) 

Dennis’s HemarkK ujfon Cato were published before the middle of July The story 
of how this treatise came to be written and published is still somewhat involved, but 
certain facts may be noted According to Dennis himself (rf ii, 104 and 371) the 
great siKtcss of Cato stirred up the malice and cn\y of Pope, who, conceivmg of a 
means b> which he might kiU two birds with one stone, weni to bintot and egged him 
on to engage Dennis to write an attack on Addison’s plav Except for Dennis’s state- 
ment (and he is reporting what he could not have known at first-hand) there is, as 
Profetssoi Slierburn notes (Early Can.*‘r of Pope lOxford, 10341, p 105), no evidence 
that Pope acted in tin*! matter If Pope did tease Lmtot to publish a treatise by 
Dennis attacking Cafo, then he camul be acquitted of the charge of malice, for he, 
who had himself been so immeasurably hurt by the Refieeiumt upon his own Essay on 
CntM'iAwi, knew well enough the critic’s power of destructive analysis But there was, 
m fact, no need for Pope to urge Lmtot on As a shrewd man of business, Lintot cer- 
tainlj must have ^een Ihc commercial advantage of printing an ttiack written by the 
mofat famous critu of the day. upon the most successful ♦•■agedy of the day More- 
01 or, Lintot was not above hoping to capitalise on the popularity of Cato and at the 
same time to launch a d< viistatmg assault upon a play which was fanning m hand- 
some profits to Tonson, his keenest competitor Whatever the ^urce of the inspira^ 
fion, Lintot teased Dennis to make the Remarks upon Cato public 
Dennis’s Remarks wore completed at least by June 19, 1713, and, accortmg to a 
letter which he wrote to Buckinghamshire on that date, he had virtually decided against 
allowing tlicm to be punted (cf ii. 398-399) In fact, Buckinghamshire had cautioned 
him against so rash an act But by June 26 he had changed his mind, for on that 
dav the Daily Courant announced tlie forthcoming publication of the 
Slierbiim p 104) And in the Daily Courant of July 11 they were advertised bb This 
Day IS Published ” They were also advertised as published, in the Eveiang Post of 
July 9 (cf Ault, prose Works o/ Pope, i 11936), xk) 

Although Lmtot teased Dennis to publish the Remarks, the critic required no solici- 
tation to induce him to write them In the Cist place, he saw little ment in Caio, and 
the spectacle of its great success, promoted to some extent by Police** 
reasons that had nothing to do with hterature, and assured on .te fii^ night by the 
presence of Richard Steele at the head of a claque, aroused him to a funous mdigna- 
tiou, just as had the success of Blackzuore’s Pnnoe Writer years before In the »cond 
nlace he aas annoyed with Addison, holding him morally responsible (cf n, 399) for 
the attacks which, he thought, Steele had made upon him and upra cntics gener^ly m 
the Taller and Spectator In the thud plara, he was provoked by the adulation lavished 
upon Addison by^wo pamphlets, Cato Ewamm'd and George Sewell’s Obsero^ions 
Coto-especinllv b> Cato Examm’d, whidi professed to find the tragedy regular in 
every r^ett, do»n to the last detail These considerations were enough to move 

D^nn^ to compose Ins liemfirks . „ , _ 

One immediate outcome of the publication of Dennis’s Remorfe was the appearance 
on July^ 1713 (cf Sherbnm, p lOfl), of The N«rraUve of Dr Robert ^oms, a work 
for w^ch Pope was primarily, if not solely, reeponsible, and for w^oh ^mis blamed 
oio„p (et II 1S7-I58 324, and 371) The Narrative pretended to be the account 
SoS a welSnl Si-cian for the insane, of how he treated Dennis for an ob- 
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session produced by Cato , in the course of it, Dennis is satirised not only for his objec- 
tions to Addison’s play, but also for his fear of the French, his untidiness, his furious 
temper, his imtation at the Spectator, his failure as a poet and dramatist, his interest 
m Milton and Longinus, his friendship with a grave grammarian (probably Henry 
Cromwell), his use of the technical vocabulary of criticism, his inability to appreciate 
Shakespeare, his dislike of authois, and his protests against Pope’s Essay on Cnttasm 
Though the Narrative is sometimes bright and amusing, it is as a whole not an example 
of valid satire, for it strikes at no legitimate object of ridicule except the cntic’s irrita- 
bility and his over-readiness to find offense in inoffensive writings In its attempts to 
ndicule Dermis's interest in Milton and Longinus and to deny his appreciation of 
Shakespeare, it is unfair or childish In its attempts to dende Dennis’s understanding, 
to mock at his poverty, to call him a fool, it is objectionable, as Addison himself dearly 
thought when “he said he could not, either m Honour or Conscience, be pnvy to such 
a Treatment, and was sorry to hear of it” (cf n, 371) 

Some of Dennis’s objections to Cato had been anticipated by other writers and 
critics (cf notes on ii, 45 2-4 , 45 35 , 45 44 — 46 1, 46 29-30, 47 22-32 , 63 15-28, and 
67 11-14), but never had there been presented so damagmg a case The Remarks, which 
concern themselves with the plot, characters, and probability of Cato, succeed in lay- 
ing open its vulnerable points, and posterity has largely confirmed the verdict which 
Dennis reached As Dr Johnson says in his Life of Addison Dennis “found and 
shewed many faults he shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with acute- 
ness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ” And lo effect the rescue, 
Dr Johnson quoted from the Remarks the following passages (with the exception of 
a few sentences omitted for their indecency) n, 41 28 — 42 13, 49 9-27 , 67 10-31 , 70 
39-71 12 , 71 18-30 , 72 38—75 18 , 75 29-76 5 , 76 26—77 17, and 78 2-79 42 A 
surprising bulk of quoted matter in a short biographical-critical sketch t In a marginal 
annotation, agamst Cato, i, iii, in a copy of Tickell’s edition of Addison’s Works (Lon- 
don, 1746) now in the British Museum, Macaulay wrote, “Dennis’ criticisms have a 
good deal of truth in them ” The comments of Dennis may have been partly inspired 
by an unamiable vindictiveness, but that must not blind us to the fact that be hits the 
nail on the head 

In the Remarks Dennis set out to criticise Cato by following the conventional method 
analysis of fable, charactere, sentiments, and diction Only part of the plan was com- 
jileted. It was not until after the pubhcation of the Remarks that he set down his ob- 
servations on the sentiments of the play He followed tactics which he had preciously 
condemned that is, he noted only the faults of the work under review In its raillery, 
m its emphasis on faults, the attack on Cato bears the marks of Rymer’s influence, as 
no other critical treatise by Dennis does so clearly The coaraeness, the indecency, the 
vigorous crudities, all go to suggest the s^le adopted for critical writing by the author 
of Edgar 

Of special significance in this treatise is Dennis’s recogmtion that certain of the pre- 
cepts accepted by neo-classical cntics are merely “mcchonick Rules,” providing means 
to an end, and are to be observed only if they advance the legitimate design of the work 
of art, and that following the Rules regardless of whether or not the materials with 
which the artist is working are properly subject to them, may occasion serious, or even 
fatal, blundcis 

It should be noted that Dennis was not entirely unaware of Addison’s literary abilities 
In the Preface to the Original Letters of 1721 he makes his apology for attacking Cato, 
and confesses the merit of some of Addison's contributions to the Taller and Spectator 
(cf n, 414-415 , also u, 211) If Dennis had ever read Spectator, no 253 (Dec 20, 1711) , 
m which Addison spoke deprecatmtdy of Pope’s attacks on oontempoTary wrifeTS, he 

gwfe 140 ,<SSl tSh, 

fa fondemn rnftrst *‘who wiite in h iHMuttve th/gniHUc wuy " nnii to pmao the Wasay on 
CrUtetsm aa a **maBterpiece m lie kind ” ReTcrnng to thia paper jn a facetjoua dedica> 
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tion of The Mohocks addreeaed “To Mr Dtennw]," John Gay wrote (The Mohocks 
[17121, eig [A3]) “As we look upon you to have the Monopoly of EngUsh Cntunsm 
in your Head, we hope you will very shortly chastise the Insolence ol the Spectator, 
who has lately had the Audanousncss to show that there are more Beauties than Faults 
in a Modem Writer” Such an attempt to Imk the names of Pope and the Spectator 
may have confirmed in Dennis's mind a suspicion which he had already formed that 
the Spectator — Steele, in particular — ^had been responsible for Pope's attack upon him 
(cf n, 422) 

Page 41 6-7 That it was acted Twenty Days together Its first run, according to 
Professor Nicoll tHistory oj Early Eighteenth Century Drama ICambndge, 1925], 
p 294), was nineteen days Apnl 14-18, 21-24, 28-30, May 1, 2, 6=9 
Page 41 7-8 That Ten thousand of ’em have been sold etc There were at least eight 
editions or issues of Cato published in England in 1713, besides one at Dublm and one 
at the Hague On April 30, 1713, Pope wrote to Caryl] (Elwin-Courthope, vi, 184) 
“The play was published but this Monday [Apnl 27], and Mr Lewis tells me it is not 
possible to convey it to you before Friday next The town is so fond of it, that the 
orange wrenches and fruit-women in the park ofler the books at the side of the coaches, 
and the prologue and epilogue are eriel about the streets by the common hawkers” 
Page 41 8-9 That ev'n Authors have publish’d their Approbation of it etc Com- 
mendatory ver'-es were wntten by Steelt, Hughes, Young, Eusden, Tickell, Digby Cotes, 
George Sewell, and Ambrose Philips The prologue «as contributed by Pope, the 
epilogue, hy Dr Garth Among the cntical pamphlets written m praise of Cato were 
the anonymous Cato Examined and George Sewell's Observations upon Cato Enthusi- 
astic praise of Cato is the subject of the Examiner, vol iii, no 46 (April 27-May 1, 
1713) Dinnis's reference to authors “who never before lik’d any thing but themselves” 
IS jirobably intended to strike at Pope and Steele 
Page 41 9-10 That Square Ironside, etc Nestor Ironside was the fictitious author of 
the Guardian Steele praised Cato in the Guardian, no 33 (Apnl 18) and no 64 
(May 2S) Cato is mentioned m no 43 (Apnl 30) 

Page 41 12-13 that a Frenchman is now actually translating this Play into French 
Probably Abel Boyer, whose translation was published at London by Tonson in 1713 
Dennis would have been driven into a frensy if he bad foreseen that two Italian trans- 
lations were to appear m 1715 one by Anton Salvmi, published at Florence, the other 
by Luigi Kiccoboni, published at Venice By 1721, when he wrote the Preface to the 
Original Letters, he knew about the Italian translations (cf ii, 414) 

Page 41 10-20 which seems wnl mth a Design etc The design of supporting liberty 
aiijicared so obv ions that both Whigs and Tones scrambled to climb on the band-wagon 
Pope described the concern of both parties (letter to C.ryll, dated April 30, 1713, in 
Hwin-Coiirthope, vi, 184) “I believe you have heard that, after all the applause of 
the oiipo«itc faction, my Lord Bolingbroke sent for Booth, who played Cato into the 
box, between one of the acts, and presented him with fifty guineas, m acknowledgment, 
as he exjn cased it, for his defending the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual 
dictator The whigs are unwilling to be distanced this way, as it is said, and therefore 
design a pichcnt to the said Cato very speedily” The Examiner, vol in, no 46 (Apnl 
27-May 1, 1713), jiraised Cato enthusiastically for its design of “firing our Youth with 
high Senliments of Vertuc, and a generous Passion for their Country" On the side of 
the Tories and possibly following a hmt contamed in this no of the Examiner, was 
written an ingenious pamphlet which attempted to diow that if Cato were a Whig play, 
it might be understood as an attack upon Marlborough Mr Addison turn’d Tory Or, 
The Scene Im'crted Wherein ft is mode appear that the Whigs have misunderstood 
that Celebrated Author in his applauded Tragedy, Coll’d Cato, And thai the Duke of 

'g Character, m endeavouring to be a General for Life, bears a much greater 

Resemblance to that of Ceesar and Syphax, than the Heroe of his Play By a 
Gentleman of Oxford (London, 1713) 

38 
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Paf^e 42 3-19 But that when an Author tentea etc On the occasion of the first per- 
formance of Cato Steele filled the theater with his supporters, who were engaged to 
drown out opposition and to applaud the play into success The antics of these partisans 
drew down upon Steele a solemn reproof from the Examtner, vol in, no 46 (April 27- 
May 1, 1713) 

[On the first night] a Croud of silly People, Creatures, who wear the Ornaments 
of the Head altogether on the out-sido, were drawn up under the Leading of the 
Ronown’d Jronstdc, and appointed to Clap at his Signals I will not suppose them 
quite so Stupid and Senseless, but Cato, and a little Attention, might have warm’d 
them, without the Word of Command The Spectator never appear’d in Publick 
with a worse Grace I remember Mr Btckerataff at the Playhouse ^ and with what 
a modest, decent Gravity he behav’d himself Hence he was so well supported in 
his Dechne, and so heartily pitty’d at his Death He would have us'd the Grandson 
of the Great Cenaor better Mr Add on. had so often sav’d him from expos- 

ing himself in the Service of a Faction that he would never have requited his 
iViend, by an attempt to engage him, against his Will, in the same drudgery 

Page 42 24-27 the Author of CATO Examin’d has bchavd ktmaelf etc Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the pamphlet Cato Examin'd are taken up with a conventional 
exposition of the Rules for traged 3 , the r<^ is given up to a brief and unconvimmg 
pronouncement that Cato in all respects conforms to the Rules 

Pago 42 31 — 43 3 That hts Father, Mr Spectator, had been so memly tn the wrotig, 
etc Addison deals with Chevy Chase in the S^tcctator, nos 70 and 74, and with the 
"Two Children in the Wood” in no 85 Dennis took particular exception to the re- 
marks on simplicity of thought in no 70 Addison discusses the unity of action in 
ParaditK Lost and the duplicity of action in the Iliad, in no 267 Addison condemned 
poetic justice in no 40 Dennis was nght m .awerlmg that Homer Imd commended the 
smglencbs of action in the Iliad 

Page 43 4-10 That the Attempt etc It was u matter of sore vexation to the in- 
tensely nationalistic spiiit of Denms that the English language and literatum should at 
that time be scoined and neglected m other nations This scorn and neglect he attributed 
to the fact that Engli'^h literary works were h]fdii> “Irregular” (cf i, 203-206) That 
Spenser, Milton, Jonson, and Shakcspcire should be neglected, while Cato was trans- 
lated into French and hailed with enthusiasm natuially struck him as representing the 
height of injustice 

For a sjinilir explanation ol the neglect of English hteratuie in France’, and the 
popularity of French literature in England, see Pumev’s Preface to his Paaiorala (1717 
in Works of Thomas Pumey, ed H O While [Oxford, 1933], pp 40-41) In this atti- 
tude Pumey was probablv directly influenced b> Dennis 

Page 43 32 partly to retort pnvatc Injuries Dennis wrote the Rcftectwmi U]>on An 
Essay upon Criticism partly because ho was attacked in Pope’s Essay on Cnitenm, di- 
icctl> in lines 270 and 585-587, and mdireclh in such lines as 36-37 He wrote a series 
of Ictteis to the Spectator '•oine of winch weie puhliKlud m 1711 because he tlioughl 
that Steede had ridiculed him in certain numbers of the Taller and Spectator (cf n 
399, 436, 440-442) 

Page 44 2-5 That this general ill Taste etc It was a common feelmg at this time 
that tragedy, and the taste for tragedy, weie in a senous dechne, and that the decline 
was attributable in part to the popularity of Italian song and opera Pope remarked m 
the Prologue to Cato 

Ow seme precanounly suhatsts too long 
On French tranalation, and Italian song 
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In his poem “Upon Mr Addisons’s Cato” George Sewell remarked {Poems on Several 
Occasions [1719], p 15) 

Long had the Tragic Muse forgot to Weep, 

By modem Opeias qmte lull'd a-sleep 
No Matter what the I^nes, the Voice was clear, 

Thus Sense was aaciific*d to please the Ear 

Page 45 2-4 For the Moial et( The same pumi had been raised by the Examiner, 
vol III, no 46 (April 27-Mav 1, 1713) “These Straights, in Point of History, oblig’d 
the Tragedian to dcseit Cato after hw Fall, and therefore he forma his Moral upon 
quite another Turn than the Imitation of hw Hero, and only warns us to avoid Civil 
Discord, a Topuk nol touch’d upon m the Body of the Play, and not directly arising 
from hiB mam Design” 

Page 45 35 bvt Particular and Htslonca! E\cn «!ome of Addiaon’s supporters ad- 
mitted that the death of Oalo was jmtihcd nol bv ail but by histoiy On the subject 
of Cato's suieide the Examnier, \oI i i, no 46 (Apnl 27-May 1, 1713), says “Here 
the Historian must justific the Pod, loi making a Self-murder, infamous in it self, 
and done m ^ lolatiun of the Law of \alme and Paami Morality, the Catastrophe of 
a Charadei oUiciwifte pirfetl, and raw'd to the highest Dignity of human Nature” 

Page 45 44 — 46 1 as long as hts lAfe ts necfs^ary to thi good of his Countrey Com- 
pare the Examiner, vol m, no 46 (\pnl 27-May 1, 1713) “He [Cato] fell indeed 
with his Country, but not foi it, and bv d>mg tfftttuall> deserted her Interests For, 
as a Judicious Wnier ohscia^cs, had He sur\iv*d the Murder ot Ccesar, his popular Char- 
acter might at that junctuie lu\o retriev’d the Commonwealth, tho* Brutus fail’d in 
the Attempt, who was dciu'^hd for hib Ingratitude” 

Page 46 29-30 so mitheT can it be said to ht o 1 ^ Cf the Examiner, vol ni, no 46, 
whi(h remarks that the subordiimtc actions even the love-scenes, are all made con- 
duci\e to Cato’H gloiy Yet (he same wiitcr senses a flaw in the conduct, and finally 
suggests that the strength of the play rests not upon unity of action as it was ordinarily 
roneeivcd, but upon unitj of pnivon, a strange and revolutionary principle m neo- 
elai^sieal criticism 

[Such injttei'<1 the Chaiadei of Juba, dirca-tly opposite to what he has m His- 
lory, the Simplialy of thi Plot, the Facility of the Incidents, and the judicious 
DoMgu of I ndei tenting the Love-Parts, are Igdsci Lights to set off the greater, 
those fine Dcbcnplioiib of the Passions of a Publuk Spint, its Emotions, Resent- 
nieiils, and Sc.iKhcs after Gloiy, those exallcnl Primiples of Roman Honour, those 
just and glowing Images of liberty, Verim* I'luth Valour, and all the Plxcel- 
lenties Ihal liuiiim !Natuio can display, V'.heii it expands it self fo the good of 
Socirtus, whirli makes a ( w(y m the Dialogw is well as Action 

riu aiionyiiioiib iiuthur of Cato Examin'd (1713) asserted that theie was unity of 
action in the plav bul he lost lus case when he <onf(ssrd his doubts as t'^ whether the 
niiiiii adion lornimcd liu death of Cato ui the nils that i nsiied upon civil discord 
(cf pp 14 and 16) 

Page 47 8-‘l the ivUbiuUd Hivahhtp of Policloi and C^aslalio In Otwav^’s The Orphan 
(1680) For Di'nnisH Piiiumaiv ot this storv cf n 66 
Page 47 19-22 Here thin an none of those hennltful Surjmzes etc Even the strict- 
est formalists among neo-dasMj insisted uiion the clement of surprise, if not 

novelty, in the diama D’Aubigiiic devoted two chapters (Pratique du Theatre, n, viii 
and ix) to showing that the incidents and calsstiophe of a play must be prepared for 
but never in such a wa> Uiat they may be foreseen by reader or audience “Or il est 
certain que toutes cci Preventions au Theatre sont vicieuses, parce qu’elles rendent les 
cvenemens froids & de' peu d’effi't dans ITmagination des Spectateurs qui attendant 
tofijours quelquc chose ini (ontruiic de leurs piejugca” 
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Page 47 22-32 Now as Tragedy is the Imitation etc Dennis nghtly perceived that 
(here was nothing of tragic terror in Cato, and that the play therefore was not a tragedy 
according to Aristotle’s definition It has been well observed (cf Bonamy Dobr6e’s 
introduction to Five Restoration Tragedies {Oxford, the World’s Classics, 19281) that 
in spirit Cato belongs to the Restoration tradition of lieroic tragedy, and that it ap- 
peals not to tragic pity and terror but to admiration and a special sort of pity — ^that 
aroused by the distress of lovers Evoi one of Addison’s admirers, George Sewell, who 
wrote in praise of Cato, recognized that the passioiib moved by this play were not those 
of classical tragedy (.Observations upon Cato [1713], pp 17-18) “The Passions which 
(he Character of CATO is most apt to raise, are Indignation, Admiration, and I can’t 
toll if I mayn’t add Pity ” 

The idea that tragedy should arouse admiration (particularly for the chief characters) 
dernod its influence in the Restoration period largely from the theoiy and practise 
of Corneille (cf Bray, pp 318-322) Even Dryden, who was affected by the idea m 
his earlier period, observed that “the delight of serious plays” is, “above all, to move 
admiration,” and that “the objects of a tragedy” are “to stir up a pleasing admiration 
and concernment” (cf Ker, i, 53 and 113) By the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tur>, however, the tide had turned against this innovation Admiration is too weak a 
passion for tragedy, said Gildon {Works of Shnke'<pear, vii [17101, xlii), and it requires 
too much time and scojie to develop it {Complete Art of Poetry [17181, i, 190) To 
arouse admiration involves celebrating a hero, he thought, and the proper business of 
tragedy is not to celebrate a hero but to propose a moral (A New Rehcarstd [1714], 
pp 50 and 53) Admiration is “too cold a Passion for Tragical Effects,” admitted the 
author of Cato Examin'd (p 8) A few wnters like George Sewell and Culhbert Con- 
stable (cf C C Green, Neo^Classu: Theory of Tragedy in England [Cambridge, Mass , 
1934], p 180) and Joseph Trapp {Lectures on Poetry [1742], p 247) seemed to feel 
that inoMng admiration was a legitimate function of tragedy, but the> were a small 
mmority among the entice The generally accepted principle that the chief characters 
of tragedy should be neither greatly \ irtuous nor greatly villainous precluded admira- 
tion as a tragic passion 

The tendency of tragedy to appeal to admiration was one factor making for senti- 
mental drama To this Denms was resolutely opposed His interest in the Sublime led 
him to stress terror above all the other jmssions to which art should appeal Even in 
the epic, he thougitt, admiration was not a sufficiently strong passion to give delight 
unless it was supplemented by terror and compassion (cf i, 127) 

Page 49 40-41 Cato himself, who is the principal Person, etc 01dmi\on informs us 
that s<>\orul men of good judgment, including Arthur Maynwaring, were of the opinion 
that Cato was not a chara<tcr suitable for tragedy (“Essay on Criticism,” lu Cnlwal 
History of England [1728], ii, 6) The hero of tragedy was conceived to be a man of 
action and of passion, marred by some great human frailty Hence the Stoic, who en- 
dured the' hlings and arrows of misfortime passively and calmly, was not fit to be a 
tragic hero And since the Stoic was sometimes pictured as the type of good Christian, 
unshaken by the storms of the world and scornful of the ills of the flesh (cf ]\atts, 
Horae Lyncte 117061, jip 150-152), he could not be decently represented with a tragic 
flaw, tom by the excess of passion Virtually alone in his opinion on this subject is 
Blackmorc, who held that a tragic hero might be made passive in his suffenngs {Essays 
upon Several Subjects, i [1716J, 51) 

There is something of irony in Addison’s selection of Cato as the hero of his tragedy, 
for m Sirectalor, no 243 (Dec 8, 1711), he bad wntten 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes all good qualifications of 
what kind soever to the virtuous man Accordingly Cato, in the character TuUy 
has left of him, carried matters so far, that he would not allow any one but a virtu- 
ous man to be handsome This indeed looks more like a philosophical rant, than 
the real opmion of a wise man Yet this was what Cato very seriously maintained 
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Page 50 28-20 because his lutlural Tempir «>afi rvjiugmmt to Passion Cf Rapin, 
RefiecUons upon Philosophy in General, sect x (in Works [London, 17103, n. 364) 
“The younger Cato, was a Stoick by Constitution and natural Temper ” 

Page S3 15-16 those of Sempronius and Syphax ore too scandalous for any Trayedy 
Among ISVench critics of the seventeenth century, at least in part aa a result of the 
doctrine that art should provide moral instruction, rose the precept that tragedy should 
not employ very wicked characters, or that it should employ fharacters no more evil 
than was strictly necessary to carry out the design and moral of th^' play (cf Bray, pp 
78-82) According to Drvdcn, one must not present a character with a natural inclina- 
tion toward evil, he must b*' given a plausible reason for his evil conduct, and to 
make him more Mllainoiis than he has reason to be, is to produce an effect stronger 
than the causf* and therefore to \ loKto nature (cf Ker, i, 214) It will be recalled that 
Rymer m the Short V'lcic of Tragedy, protested against tl '' mot?' clcss mahgmty of 
lago (cf Spingarn, ii, 245-246) In the Tmeedus of tlui Last Age he had expressed 
as forcibly as possible the doctrine that in traged> *'no shadow of sense can be pre- 
tended for bringing any wicked persor^ on Uie Stage*’ {ihtd , p 167) Dennis was prob- 
ably uffocted by R^mcr in many of In'* views concerning tragc'dy, and perhaps by this 
Mew in particular 

The doctrine had some slight foundation in Anstotic, though Aristotle, in preferrmg 
charaefrrh neither greatly virtuous nor greatly vicious, was apparently thinking only 
of the herooo of tragedy 

Page S3 17 The Author of Cato Kxamm’d, says etc Cf Cato Examin'd (1713), p 6 

Page 62 33-34 Drjden, Spanish Fryar, n, i 

Page 63 4-5 For he who hangs etc Hudibras, Part u, Canto 1 (od A R Waller 
[Cambridge, 1905] p US) 

Page 63 15-28 tpon which Iht Lady takes up an extraordimry Resolution, etc 
The anonymous author of Mr Addison Turn'd Tory (1713), though on the whole he 
praises (’ato highly and though he finds a good deal of merit in this dialogue between 
Purtius and Lucui, vet admits that Luc in should have made her oaths with a little 
more room for mental reservations since she latrr forgets Marcus quickly enou^ (p 18) 

Page (W 3-4 Diydcn, Sir Martin Mar-all, ill, iii 

Page 66 1-2 hav< a dclicalc green Gown gwin her The meaning of this euphemism 
is too obvious to require eNpKination It is used, somewhat more elegantly, in Herrick’s 
“Corinnu’s Gouig A-Maying,” line 51 

Page 67 11-14 Cato ncewts the Aetes of his Sons Death etc Kven one of those 
critics who set out to praise Addison’s tragedy complained that Cato appeared to 
rejoice at the sight of his dead son, Cato’s following speech beginnmg “Welcome, my 
son,” was a mere Rant, said the critic {Mr Addison Turn'd Tory [17133, pp 19-20) 

Page 68 17-23 The Unities of Time and Place are mechanick Rules, etc The tendency 
to consider the umties as of subordinate importance cim be seen in Corneille Although 
Corneille ri cognized the need of concentration in the diama, he would not admit that 
any arbitruiT rule could properly define the restnctions to be imposed upon all dra- 
matic subjects The rules, he believed, were made foi the subjects, and not the sub- 
jects for the rules (if Brav, p 282) Some of his criticism was taken up with explam- 
mg how a dramatist might give tlie illusion of ob-crving the unities without strictly 
observing them (bv such devices, for example, as omitting all defimte mention of the 
passage of time in the play and by causing excess time to be consumed between rather 
during the acts Drydcn followed Corneille in attempting to hberahze the stnet 
mterpretation of the unities of time and place These unities, he said, are the dead 
colors, whereas plot and wit are the “living beauties of a play” (Prologue to Sfcrd Love 
[16683) in the Fl«face to TroUus and Cressida be spoke of the unities as “tlir mechanic 
beauties of the plot” (cf Ker. i, 212) Rymei, who emphasized the fable, or design, 
as the soul of the drama, spoke of “the umtves and oviward regularities” os the "mechani- 
cal part of Tragedies” (cf Spmgam, ii, 183) It is this attitude which Dennis adopted, 
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here and in the letter to Moyle dated Oct 26, 1685 (cf u, 386) A coiollury to this 
idea IB the observation that the minor rules may be neglected if the major purposes of 
the artist are thereby served (cf ii, 198 14>21) 

The idea that the unities are “mcchanick Rules,” subsen^ient to the larger aims of 
the drama, paved the way for a heresy of which Dryden and Dennis could not be 
convicted but which Elkanah Settle uttered plainly and persuasively {Farther Defence 
of Dramattck Poetry [16981, p 33) 

If the French can content themselves with the sweets of a single Rosc-bed, and 
nothing less then the whole Garden, and the Field round it, will satishc the English, 
every Man as he likes ComeiUe may reign Mustei of his own Revels, but he is 
neither a Rule-maker nor a Play-maker for our Stage And the Reason is plam 
For as Delight is the great End of Playing and Ihose narrow Slage-reHtrictions of 
Cometlle destroy that Delight, by curtailing that Variety that should give it us, 
every such Rule therefore is Nonsense and Contradiction m its \ery Foundation 
Even an Establish’d Law, when it dGsiro\s its own Preamble, and the Benefits 
design’d by it, becomes void and null in it soli 

The anonymous author of A Review of the Tragedy of Jane Shore Consisting of 
Observations on the Characters, Manners, Sltlc, and Sentiments (1714) expressed a 
contempt for the unities almost as thoroughgoing as Settle’s He said of the unities 
(p 4) ** I e\er look’d on these Niceties as a pure piece of Mecham&m, which 
are to be attained without Genius, Spirit, or anv Thing beside that makes a Poem 
admirable” It is significant that this same reviewer, professing scoin for Aristotelian 
rules, announced (pp 4-5) that in his aoal>sis of Jane Shore he would not consider 
plot or action or incidents but onI> characters, expression, and moral Thus o distaste 
for the restrictions imposed by the unities was rchted to the new tendency to empha- 
sise characters rather than action in the drama — a tendency seen particu1iil> in the 
criticism of Shakespeare 

Pago 68 33-36 P'rom whence it foUour, et< 'Hu** wan part of the doctnnt* of the 
liaison des scenes, a doctrine w'luch is implied in Dennis’s definition of scenes (cf i, 
323-324) When Dennis sajs of his Plot, and no Plot (if l, 145) that “The Scenes are 
connected and dependant, each of them upon the following and the preceding,” be 
affirms that he has observed the liaison dcs seems Foi the most thoroughgoing and 
detailed exposition of this doctrine, cf D’Aubiguac Pratique du Theatre, iii, mi (cd 
Amsterdam, 1715, i, 220-228) 

The doctrine was developed in France, and was widely accepted by the second half 
of the seventeenth century It was accepted as a rule by D’Atibignac, Boilcau, and 
Racine, and, though not accepted as a rule, was regarded sympathetically by Chapclain 
and Corneille (cf Bray, pp 325-326) Dryden expressed his approval of the “continuity 
of scenes” m drama in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (cf Ker, z, 83) and in the Prologue 
to the Maiden Queen (1608) In 1668 Shadwcll wrote m the I’refurc to The Sullen 
Lovers (cf Spmgarn, ii, 149), “I have here, as oftin as I could naturally, kept the 
Scenes unbroken, which, though it be not ^ much {irnctised or so well understood by 
the PJnghsh, yet among the Frcnch-Poets is aicoroptod a great Beauty ” The 
doctrine was expounded iii detail, and appro\ed, by Trapp {Lectures on Poetry [1742], 
pp 259-263) On the whole the doctrine was not usually considered essential enough 
by English critics to warrant a full discussion Their attitude seems to have been 
much like that of Shadwcll it waa not a rule but an added beauty to keep the scenes 
unbroken, so far as it was convement Or, as Corneille said m his Discours des Trots 
Umtes (1660), “La liaison des scenes est un grand omement dans un poeme 
mais enfin ce n’est qu’un omement ct non pas une r^gle ” 

Page 69 30 the Character which Juba gives of him One of the weaknesses of Cato 
lies in the fact that the dramatis personae are portrayed not simply by their own speech 
and actions, but also by “characters” put in the mouths of other actors This fact is 
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ubHci ved, thougli not an a cnticism of the play» by the anonymous author of Mr Addi~ 
son Turned Tory (1713), pp 14-17, who notes that all of the persons in the play are 
thus charactenzed except Lucius and Lucia 

Page 71 1 fegue Sometimes spelled league, tlie word meant to send packing, or to 
uihiff away (cf Farmer and Henley) 

Page 72 41 the Wisdom oj the 0 ’s The reference is to Titus Oates, promment 

in the Popish Plot affair 

Page 72 41-42 even Eustace Gommins hvmsel] Eustace Cummins was a notorious 
informer who had followed in the footsteiis of Titus Oates (cf i, 504) At first taken 
seriously, he was later thoroughly discredited For a brief record of his infamy, of 
VSP, Domestic, W0-tG80, p 254, CSP, Domestic, KM-lBSl, pp 303-304, 602, 623-824, 
and 672, also A Complete CoUectiun oj State Trioh and Proceedings lor High Treason, 
compiled by T B Howell, vm (1816), p 488 

Page 72 44 J C;i Sir John Gibson, from 1710 Ijeutcnant-Govemor of 

Portsmouth, popular and much beloi ed in the army (cf Works ol Samuel Johnson, ed 
Murphy fLondon, 1824], vii, 116 n) 

Page 75 31 — 76 & I do not rememb r that Aristotle ett It was generally recognized 
that Anstotlc was silent concerning the unity ol plac" D’Aubignac said, “Aristote dans 
CO qiii nous icstc dc sa Poetique n'en a non dit, & j’estime qii’il I’a neglige, a cause qiie 
(cMc nglc eloit trop connuc de son temps, & quo les Choeurs qui demeuroient ordinaiie- 
ment sur Ic Theatre durant tout le cours d*unc Pit ce, marqiioient trop visiblement 
rilnitc du lieu" (Pratique efu Theatre, n, 'i led Amste'dam, 1715, 1 , 87J) Corneille 
noted in 1660 that there was no precept in Aristotle concerning this unity, unity of 
place was desirable but impractical, the seenc of a play might be extended to include 
seieral places within the same town (ct Vial, pp 132-133) Diyden caused Eugeniiis 
to remark t hat unit v of place was never a rule until French critn s of his own day bad 
made it a precept (Kcr, i, 48) , yet, though Dryden believed that one real place might 
well reiiiesent two or more imaginary places, he still felt that on the grounds of 
vcnsiniihtude the scope of a play should be limited to rooms m the same house, or at 
least to houses m the same city (cf ibid , 127 and 129) Rynicr was, as one should cx- 
pect, among the strictest of English critics he desired the presence of the choius in 
tragedy to precent reckless change of scenes (cf Spingam, ii, 209), he held that any 
c hange of sc cnc was unphiusiblc because an entire audience could not imagine itself 
to be transported in a body to another place (tbtd, p 231) Almost equally strict m 
their iiitorpi elation of the unity of place were the anonymous author of the Compari- 
son bi tween the Two Stagvi (1702, p 132) and Charles Gildon {Complete Art ol Poetry 
117181 1 , 231, Laws ol Poetry (17211, p 175) Certain other critics, like Diyden, felt 
that the place of a drama might properly be extended to the bmits of one town or city 
(cf Collier, in Spingurn, iii, 289, also Trapp, Lectures on Poetry [17421, pp 264-255), 
although Trapp admitted that perhaps it might be better to have all sce-ies laid m 
one house During the Restoration penod there weie lew English critics who did not 
affirm the desirability of obscriing umty of plate whether in its strictest form or m 
the form as modified by (3omoille and Dryden Eien Settle, who denounced "those 
narrow Stage-restnctions of Cornedle" (cf Farther Defence ol DramaJMk Poetry 
116981, p 33), without realiimg how much Corneille had liberalized the rigorous pre- 
cepts of French criticism, was moied to urge the dramatist to confine himself withm as 
narrow a compass of time and space as his subject would allow {ibid , pp 33-34) 

It IS true that as early as 1668 Sir Robert How ird dehvered an attack upon the idea 
of the unity of place (cf Spingani, ii, 108-110), especially as Dryden had expounded it 
Thirty years and more passed, however, before his example was followed by another 
critic of importance In his Discourse upon Comedy Farquhar brilliantly ridiculed the 
arguments that had been set forth to defend the unity of place, but m the same breath 
he insisted that he was no fnend to “rambling Plays” and that his own practise was 
opposed to 1,01 dlc» t hange of scene {Works, ed Stonehill [1930], n, 342-343) Though 
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he believed that the poet must not be expected to starve his plot in order to observe 
the umties, yet he thought that the dramatist should observe as much decorum and 
regularity as the nature of his action would permit Following Farquhar there was a 
long senes of attacks upon the rules, led by such wnters as Steele and Cibber Steele 
sneered at the "httle cntics” who considered a breach of the Ten Commandments leas 
serious than a breach of the unity of time and place {Spectator, no 270) After Demus’s 
death there were very few cntics who held that it was necessary to observe the unity 
of place On the other hand, there were few who would have disagreed with Dennis’s 
remarks on the subject Concermng the umty of place Dennis’s ideas were as free of 
the influence of authonty as were Farqtihar’s 

Dunng the Restoration penod there was a general tendency among dramatists to 
observe the unity of place — at least such a umty as Corneille had deflned (cf L B 
Campbell, Scenes and Machines on the English Stage dimng the Renaissance [Cam- 
bndge, 19231, pp 278-289) 

For Dennis’s earlier views on the unity of place, cf i, 145, also ii, 386 

Page 79 28-29 Plato’s Treatise translated lately by Bernard Lintott To capitalise 
on the sensation created by Cato Lmtot brought out the translation of Plato’s “Treatise ’’ 
In the same issue of the Examiner in which he advertised Dennis’s Remarks upon Cato 
(vol IV, no 18, July 13-17, 1713), he announced for sale “The 2d Edit of the Life 
and Character of Cato, Price 6 d Plato’s Dialogue on the immortahty of the Soul, 
mentioned in Cato, Price Is" 

Page 79 45 Boilcau, L'Art Poilique, in, 122 

Letters upon the Sentiments of Cato 

When Dennis published his Remarks upon Cato early in July, 1713, he may have 
thought that the affair was ended He had made two main points that Addison’s con- 
duct of the plot was in many respects absurd, and that some of the mam characters 
were unsuited to tragedy But he soon discovered that the admirers of Cato, though 
they were willing to concede his arguments to be in some measure justihed, still re- 
garded the play as a masterpiece on the grounds of the great beauty of Us sentiments 
and diction (cf ii, 81 3-7) His own fnend, Charles Gildun, professed admiration for 
Cato as the best standard of dramatic diction in the English language (cf A A’tw 
Rehearsal [1714], p 77) An anonymous writer asserted that this tragedy, “for its 
elegance of Stile, poignancy of Expression, and strength of Thoughts, surpasses most 
that have appear’d on the English Stage" (Mr Addison Turn'd Tory [1713 J, p 14) 
According to 3o\in Otdmixon, it was the opinion of several good judges of literature, 
including Addison’s friend Arthur Mainwaring, that Cato was not a character suitable 
for tragedy, still, though he held this opinion himself and though he tliought that the 
design of Colo was poor, Oldmixon protested that the thouglit and expressions of the 
tragedy were great and noble (cf Essay on Criticism, m Cnticdl History of England 
[3rd ed , 1728], ii, 6, 7) Blackmore, apparently thinking of its sentiments, praised 
Cato for being instructive and useful (Essays upon Several Subjects, i [1716], xliv) 
Ami an article entitled “Of Plays and Masquerades” in The Occwnonal Paper (iii, 
no 9 [1719]) cited Cato as an example of plays which may “inspire Men with Senti- 
ments of Liberty, and generous Regards” Perceiving that the fame of Cato rested 
upon its sentiments, Dennis set to work m an attempt to prove "the Sentiments to be 
at least as absurd as the Conduct ” 

Shortly after the Remarks upon Cato appeared, Dennis wrote his attack upon the 
sentiments of the play in the form of two long letters “to a learned and judicious 
Fnend” These letters were submitted to Sir Richard Blackmore sometime before 
December 5, 1716 (cf n, 109) It was apparently after that date that the letters in 
some mysterious way were lost (cf ii, 81), both the onginals and the author’s copies 
Dennis seems to have blamed Addison for the tnckery which deprived him of them 
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(cf u, 415) It u much more probable, however, that Blackmore, who waa a good YtHiig 
and was on fnendly terms with Addison, aided m suppressing Dennis’s second attack 
on Cato Even though Addison was so sensitive about the fame of his tragedy that 
he made Tom Burnet destroy a burlesque upon it (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, 
p 123), it IS very unhkely that he would have descended to the infamy of stealing 
the letters 

Some time after the letters had been lost Denms found himself discussing the inci- 
dent with a certain “Mr C ”, who expressed an interest in the opimons contained 

in the lost missives This "Mr C ” was probably Dennis’s old fnend Henry Crom- 

well If, as seems most probable, the “grave elderly Gentleman” in Pope’s Narrative 
was mtended to represent Cromwell, then Pope had hmted that Cromwell had been 
concerned with Dennis in the Remarks upon Cato (cf Ault, i, 162) As a result of 

“Mr C ”8 interest, Dennis set out to recall the substance of the lost letters, which 

he finally transmitted to “Mr C ” m a senes of seven short letters These short 

letters were pnnted first in the Original Letters of 1721, under the title of Letters upon 
the Sentiments oj the Two First Acts of Cato When they were published, only the 
first and last were dated (cf ii, 82 and 102) Obviously one of the two dates must be a 
typographical error Probably the letters were written between Nov 4, 1718, and Jan 15, 
1719 

Many of the observations which Dennis makes on the sentiments of Cato are perhaps 
just, but the Letters as a whole impress us now as a weansomc emphasis upon matters 
of little consequence As Dr Johnson said in concluding his summary of Dennis’s 
Remarks upon Cato (Life of Addison) “Flushed with consciousness of these detec- 
tions of absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments of Cato, but 
he then amused himself with petty cavils, and mmute objections” 

Page 81 10 at Mr W ’s House Mr W is probably the Mr Welbye whom Denms 

mentions in a letter to Movie dated Jan 16, 1720 (Original Letters, pp 169-162) Wel- 
bye, Sir George Markham, Congreve, and Mr Mem are mentioned as old fnends of 
Moyle’s whom Dennis has been m the habit of conversing with 
Page 82 22-24 according to that Reflection of Rochefoucault etc Cf Reflexions, 
Sentences et Maximes Morales de La Rochefoucauld (Paris, Gamier Fr^res), no ccccxc 
Page 84 4 as Manly did my Lord Plausible Cf Wycherley, The Plain-Dealer, I, i 
Page 86 43 “Edit 4” is probably a pnnter’s error, it should be “Edit 1 ” In other 
places where he specifies the edition he is using (cf ii, 85 31 and 41), Dennis refers to 
the first edition His pnpe-refercncce &t the first edition 
Page 89 36-38 an Oburvalion which Hapjn makes etc In discussing the impropriety 
of expressing low tlioughts m a sublime style Rapin says (Reflections on Aristotle’s 
Poesie, I, XXX, m Worhs [London, 1716], n, 167) “Most French Poets fall into this 
Vice, for want of Genius, their Verses where Logtek is much neglected, arc either 
Pedantry or Nonsense ” 

Page 101 8-10 and therefore Rochefoucault is in the right in his 29th Reflection, etc 
Cf Riflexions, Sciihnces it Maximes Morales de La Rochefoucauld (Paris, Garmer 
Freres), no xxv This "Keflettion” was, with a slight variation, no xxvm m the first 
edition (1665) 

A True Character of Mr Pope 

This work was advertised in the Flying Post, issue of May 31, 1716, as publidied on 
that day It was issued anonymously, under the imprmt of Sarah Poppmg, who was 
sometimes a front for Edmund Curll Both the True Character and The Cathokek 
Poet, which was published at the same time, seem to be part of Curll’s program of 
retaliation directed against Pope m consequence of the emetic which Pope administered 
and of the FiM and True Account of a Homd and Barbarous Revenge by Poison on 
the Body of Mr Edmund Curll, Bookseller, in which Pope described the administra- 
tion of the emetic and its effects 
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There no longer any reason to doubt that Dennis was the author of the True 
Character The style is unquestionably hia, and the point of view is just as clearly his 
If the pamphlet seems to be scurrilous and indecent, it must be remembered that 
Dennis had been subjected to almost continuous attacks by Pope and his friends from 
1711 to 1716, and that dunng this period Dennis had held his peace with remarkable 
patience and self-restraint, the True Character was his first pubhshed reply since the 
Itefiectums on An Essay upon Cniicism Moreover, it should be noted that the Tnu 
Character was composed as a personal letter, and that three weeks passed between 
the time it was written and the time it was published , it may not have been designed 
for pubhcation, and we do not know that Dennis was responsible for giving it to tlie 
printer The fact that it was addressed to a man who had been injured by Pope mav 
help to explam why it was made pubhc 

For a detailed discussion of the reasons for attributing this pamphlet to Dennis, and 
of the circumstances which led up to it, cf “Pope and Dennis,” in ELH, vii (1940) 
pp 188-198 

Dennis had tried his hand at Characters previously there are two brief ones in his 
Ansuier to Colher’s JDissuasive (i, 311-312), both, interestingly enough, based upon sug- 
gestions found m Horace, and both done with a racy vigor that recalls the Characters 
of Denms’s prime favorite, Samuel Butler He cultivated the same foim again in 1720 
when he wrote the Characters and Conduct of Str John Edgar 

The True Character passed through a second edition in 1717, m preparing which 
there IS no reason to suppose that Dennis played any part 

Page 103 3 7 Have read over the Libel The Libel was called an “Imitation of 
Horace," as is made clear in ii, 104 18 and 30-31 , 105 30-40 I ha\ e not been able to 
identify the piece referred to, nor have other stholars been more siictessful Professoi 
Sherbum suggests (Early Career of Pope, p 180) as a possibility the poem sometimPc 
ascribed to Swift, John Denrus, the Sheltering Poet’s Invitation to Richard Steele, tin 
secluded Party-Wnter and Member, to eome and live with him in the Mint In Imita- 
tion of Horace’s Epistle, Lib 7 (1714) Anothci possibility is The First Ode of tht 

Second Book of Horace Paraphras’d And Address’d to Richard St le. Esq, (1713 

or 1714), which Mr Williams assigns to Swift (Poems of Smft (Oxford 19371, i, 179- 
184) , this piece ends with an attack on Dennis But the dates make it highly improb- 
able that cither of these was the “Libel” referred to, the fact that Dciims had jii-l 
received two copies of the “Libel” as he was writing the True Character suggests that 
it was hot off the presses 

Page 103 6 — 104 2 That he is one, etc Though Denms assuredly was the author of 
the True Character, be was evidently not the author of this Character within a Chui, li- 
ter The presence in the pamphlet of this Character “from another Hand” jiiobablv 
explains why Pope was inclined to blame two writers for the True Charaeler Yet 
Dennis was probably truthful when he said in 1729 that be had never wntten "<o much 
as one Line, that was afterward pnnted, in Concert with any one Man vvhiti'orver 
(cf II, 374), his quoting the Character “from another Hand” did not constitute writing 
“m Concert with” the individual who had sent it 

Page 103 12-19 ’Tis, says he, a very btllr but very comprehensive Creature, eU 
With a few omissions this passage is quoted in the “Tpstimonie- of Author-' jirinlid 
m the 1729 Diaieiad Variorum 

Page 103 16-17 a Wnter of GUAKDIANS and of EXAMINERS The Cathu- 
lick Poet in 1716 and Pope Alexander’s Supremacy in 1729 both accused Pope of hav- 
ing wntten for the Examiner (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, pp 152-153) That 
he did wnte for the Examiner is improbable His activity m the Scriblcnis Club might 
easily have given rise to such a charge Pope is known to have written for the Ovarduin 
nos 4, 40, 61, 78, 91, 92, and 173, as well as a letter in no 132 (cf I’rose Works, cd Ault, 
I [Oxford, 1936], Ivii) , and Mr Ault contends that he also contnbuted nos 11, 12, IS, 
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169, and 172 According to Pope, the report that he wrote for the Exananei was spread 
by Ambrose Phibps (cf the 1729 Dunaad Variorum, note on ni, 322) 

Page 163 21 a lurhtnp way-laymg Coward, and a Slabber tn the Dark The phraae 
18 quoted by Pope in the 1729 Dunaad Vanarum, note on i, 104 
Page 103 25-28 The 5rst two Imes are from lludibrat, ill, ii (ed A R Waller [Cam- 
bridge, 1906], p 277) The last two lines arc from Iludibras, in, ii (ed at, p 249) 
Dennis is apparently quoting from memory 
Page 103 29 He is a Profeeaor of the worst Religion, which he laughs at This line, 
together with part of lines 15-16 above, is quoted with a few slight changes in the 
“Tcstimomes of Autliora” printed in the 1729 Dunaad Variorum 
Page 103 36 some Men of good Understanding, value lam jar hts Bkimea Quoted 
in Uie “Testimonies of Authors” printed in the 1729 Dunaad Variorum 
Page 104 6-8 who attempted to undermine Mr PHILIPS etc Pojie wrote an ironical 
tribute to Philips, actually praising his own pastorals at the expense of Philips’s, in 
the Guardian, no 40 (Apnl 27, 1713) Dunng this period apparently Philips and Pope 
met nearly every evening at Button’s and were ostensiblv on friendly terms (cf 
Pope to Caryll, June 8, 1714, in Elwm-Coiirtho|» , vi, 209-210) 

Page 104 11-12 secretly publish’d thi Infamous Lthel of Dr Andrew Tripe upon 
him The pamphlet referred to, A Letter from the Facetious Doctor Andrew Tnpe, at 
Bath, to the Venerable Kestor Ironside, apparently published about the middle of 
Februarj', 1714 (cf Aitkcn, Life of Steele [1889], n, 10), was definitely not wntten by 
Pope It has been variously ascribed to Swift, Wagstaffe, Arbuthnot, or the Bcriblerus 
Club This work should be distinguished from the later pamphlet, A Letter from the 
Facetious Dr Andrew Tnpe, at Bath, to His Loving Brother the Profound Oreshamite 
(1719), which IS induded in the Miscellaneous Works of Wagstaffe (1726) The second 
of these letten eoiiluins onlj a brief and incidental attack upon Steele 
Page 104 17-23 For in all hts Productions, etc Compare ii, 416-417 
Page 104 32-40 Butler, Hudtbras, u, ui (ed A R Waller [Cambridge, 1905], p 167) 
Page 105 7-11 Hoiacc, Satires, i, iv, 81-85 

Page 105 16-32 his Sutural Deformity, winch dut not come by his own Fault, etc 
This passagi' with some omis-ions, wa** paraph-ased and quoted by Pope in the 1720 
Dunciad 1 onurum, note on ii, 134 

Page 105 19-21 has upbiaided Peoiile by administnng Poison to them This 
passage is p.irtly quoted and partly paraphrased in the 1729 Dunaad Variorum, note 
on I, 104 Dennis’s remark is a reference to Pope’s adinmistenng an emetic to Curll, 
a feat whiih » is recounted bv Pope himself in A Full and True Account of a Homd 
and Barbarous Revenge by Poison, on the Body of Mr Edmund Curll, Bookseller, 
published on or about Apnl 1, 1716 (cf Prose Wo-hs of Pope, ed Ault, i [Oxford, 1938], 
XCVlll) 

Page 105 33-34 he has been lately pleas'd to say, etc The poem referred to was 
entitled To the Ingenious Mr Moore, Author of the Celebrated Worm Powder, it was 
issued on or about Mav 1, 1716 (cf Sberbum, Early Career of Pope, p 175) The 
fourth Stans 1 , to which Dennis particularly objects, ran as follows (it is omitted from 
the Elwin-Courthopc edition, and should be inserted after line 12 of the poem as 
therein pnnted, vol iv, pp 484-485) 

But whether Man, or He, God knows, 

Fcecwidify'd her Belly, 

With that pure Stuff from whence we rose. 

The Genial Verrmcelb 

Page 105 35-38 ’its certain at least, that his Original etc This passage was (witli 
certain discreet omissions) quoted by Pope end attnbuted to Gildon in the “Testi- 
monies of Authors” prmted in the 1729 Dunaad Variorum The first part of the passage 
was quoted again m the Dunaad, note on n, 134 
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Page 106 26 Horacr, Odes, iv, jz, 50 

Page 106 41-42 tn his Admirable Epistle to Monsieur SEIGNELEY Boileau, 
Epitre IX 

Page 107 1-3 The Persons whom he has attack*d etc These two sentences were 
quoted by Pope, and attnbuted to Dennis, in the Dunetad Variorum (1729) directly 
after Cleland's “Letter to the Publisher” They apparently inspired Pope with an idea, 
for in Cleland’s Letter ho drew up a parallel between himself and Boileau 

Page 107 20-21 and plagued the World with Five or Six Scandalous Libels, in Prose 
Dennis was probably referring to the Narrative of Dr Robert Noms, m which he 
himself was ridiculed, to Guardian, no in which Ambrose Philips was ridiculed, to 
the Letter from the Facetious Dr Andtew Tnpe (1714), m which Steele was ridiculed, 
to the Account of a ffornd and Barbarous Revenge by Poison (1716), in which Curll, 
Oldmixon, and Blackmore were ndiculcKi What the other pamphlets were is not cleai 
Possibly he was thinking of The Cnitcal Specimen (1711), which attacks Dennis and 
which Mr Ault attributes to Pope 

Pago 107 26-28 he has attack’d no one so often as Sir Richard Blackmore 
Bedsides being referred to in an uncompbmentary way m the Essay on CnticLsm, line 
463, Blackmore was ndiculed in Pope’s Full and True Account, published about April 1, 
1716 He was assailed in the anonvmous Moore’ Worms for the Learned Mr Curll, 
Bookseller, piibhshed in May, 1716 (cf Straus, The Vns^peakahle Curll [N Y and 
London, 1928}, pp 58-59) Accordinjp to Sherbum, Gay at tins time wrote a poem 
satirizing Blackmore (Early Career of Pope, p 167), which might ha\e been attnbuted 
to Pope I can discover no other attack upon Blackmore written before the publica- 
tion of Dennis’s True Character unlcas perhaps Pope's Further Account of the Most 
Deplorable Condition of Mr Edmund Curll, Bookseller, the exact date of which is 
still uncertain, appeared shortly after tlic FuU and True Account 

Page 107 29-30 that Gentleman had laid very great Obligations on km Possibh 
by his praise of Pope in the Essays upon Several Subjects, i [1716], vi The finst 
volume of the Essays was published m March, 1716 On his oblig<itions to Blackmore, 
Pope remarked, “He never had any, and never saw him but twice in his Life” (the 
1729 Dunciad Vancrum, note on n, 258) 

Page 107 31 kis Excellent Poem upon CREATION B]ackmo^e’^ Creation, “a philo- 
sophical poem demonstrating the existence and providence of God,” was publi'^hcd in 
1712 It seems to have been well received , Addison praised it in SpeUator, no 339 

Page 107 42 the Squire of Alsatia Shadwell’s Squire of Alstilia was first produced 
in May, 1688 

Page 108 5-6 he has, like Mr Bayes, got a notable knack of Rhtmetng and Writing 
tmoolk Verse Quoted in the “Testimonic?^ of Authors” printed m the 1729 Dimcvad 
VanoTum 

Page 108 14-15 the Prose Translations of Him Madame Dacicr’s VlUade d’Homere 
(Pans, 1711) was done in prose In 1711-1712 Ozell and others turned Dacier's transla- 
tion into English, this version was done m a crude blank verse, but it was printed as 
prose 

To Sir litchard Blackmore, on the Moral of an Epick Poem 

This letter, written on Dec 5, 1716, was published m the Original Letters of 1721 
About seven years after Dennis’s attack on Pnnee Arthur Blackmore had made friendly 
overtures by subscribing to The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry Dennis later re- 
sponded to the gesture, and the two men earned on an amiable correspondence for 
several years (cf i, 448-449) The fact that from 1711 on Pope took pleasure in satinz- 
mg both men probably drew them closer together, m the True Character Dp nm g com- 
plimented Blackmore with uncritical extravagance (cf ii, 107) 

The ideas m this letter are completely consistent with those expressed by Bossu in 
his treatise on the epic and with those developed by Dennis himself in the Remarks 
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on Prince Arthur Dennin here reiterates the orthodox Augustan doctnne that every- 
thing good in art proceeds from a conscious purpose and that, even as each genre has 
a definite end in view, so there are definite and recognized means of attaining that 
end The belief, so emphatically stated on pp 113-114, that the epic is fundamentally 
an effort to serve the state, is an interesting survival of Renaissance criticism 
Page 109 3-4 my Obeervaliom upon the Two first Acts oj the Play These observa- 
tions were the onginals of the Lelleri upon the Senttmente of the Two First Acts of 
Cato After the remarks sent to Blackmore had been lost, Dennis tried to recall their 

substance in a series of short letters addressed to a ‘‘Mr C ”, which were published 

in 1721 

Page 109 6 your Kssay upon Epick Poetry Blackmore’s “Essay upon Epiek Poetry” 
was published in the first volume (1716) of hia Essays upon Several Subjects 
Page 109 8-9 a late Translation Pope’s translation of the Iliad, the first volume of 
which appeared on or about June 6, 1715 and the second about March 22, 1716 (Sher- 
bum. Early Career of Pope, p 190) 


Pcmnrls upon Pope's Horner 

This work was advertised in the Daily Courant, issue of Feb 9, 1717 (cf Paul, p 92), 
but It could not have been published for a week or two thereafter since the Postscript 
was written on Feb 12 (ef ii 150) A good part of the volume had been written two 
5 ears or more before publication In May, 1714, two months after the appearance of 
the augmented Kape of the Lock, Dennis commenecd to write a senes of letters on 
that poem In Deimibir, 1714, he composed his remarks on Windsor Forest in a 
letter to Barton Booth, the iiitor And sometime m 1715, apparently, he wrote the 
obsenutions on the Jemple of Fame, likewise in the form of a personal letter These 
materials he seems not to have intended for publication Although the first volume 
of Pope’s Homer was published about June 6, 1715, Dennis did not see a copy of it 
until early in Maj , 1716 (cf li, 108) At that time he promised to send his fnend 
Thomas Sergeant sonic icinarks on the translation, but he seems to have bad no 
particular design in this except to enlighten his correspondent, and he was m no hurry 
to perform his iiiomise On Dei 5, 1716, he wrote to Blackmore, offenng to send that 
gentleman, if he so reqiie'.ted, some riMsons for disapprovmg of Pope’s Iliad (cf n, 
109) , apparently he h id no idea of publication at this time Sometime between 
Sept 20, 1716, and Feb 1, 1717 he jotted down a few comments on the first book of the 
translation In all prolmbililv they would never have been printed except for two 
incidents which ociiirred in January, 1717 

The fust of these in< idenU was the ajiiiearanie of a paper by Lewis Theobald (Censor, 
vol II, no 33, for Jan 5, 1717), in which Dennis was attacked and Pope’s Ho-ier was 
enthusiasticallj praised Dennis was mfunated at this attempt to elevate Pope at 
his exiiensc The second incident was the production, on Jan 16-23, 1717 of Three 
Hours after Mairmgc, a work by Poiie, Gay, and Arbuthnot, in which Dennis was 
satirized under the name ol Sii Tremendous Longinus Dennis (no doubt nghtlv) 
attributed this attack to Pope (cf ii, 120 and 122) 

Under this double provocation Dennis acted quickly He gathered together his old 
letter on Windsor Forest, his letter on the Temple of Fame, and his comments on the 
fust book of Pope’s Homer To these he humcdly added a few pages in answer to the 
Censor, a Preface, and a Postscript As he wrote the additions, he thought of includ- 
ing the remarks on the Rape of the Lock (cf u, 122), but he changed his mind on t)us 
point, preferrmg to bold these remarks back in terrorem The undertaking was rushed 
through at top speed, and the Remarks u]/on Popes Homer went on sale, according to 
the Daily Courant, on Feb 28 

For a more detailed account of the circumstances leachng up to the Remarks upon 
Pope's Homer, cf “Pope and Dennis,” m ELH, vii (1940), pp 188-198 
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Tho reception of the first volume of Pope’s Homer was generally favorable, and 
most contemporary readers preferred Pope’s to Tickell's translation of the first book 
Yet Addison, Biimel, and other Whigs at Button's were convinced that Tickell’s ver- 
sion had more of the flavor of Homer (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, p 144) , 
and even Pope’s warmest admirers at Oxford admitted, according to a letter of 
Edward Young, that Tickell had “outdone Pope m some Particulars” (cf R E Tickell 
Thomas Tickell [London 1031], p 43) Although Dr Johnson warmly admired Pope’s 
Homer, he still felt that “the first linos of Tjckell’s were rather to bo preferred” (cf Life 
of Tiikell, in Worhti, cd Arthur Murphy 11824], vii, 247), m which opinion he was 
probably mfluenied hv Dennis’s demoo’^tration of the superiority of TickcIl’s first ten 
lines (ij, 153) 

Although Dennis s obsor\ations on Pope’s Homer an* the work of an angry man, 
they are not without a measuro of jn^tuo The accusation that Pope’s translation has 
neither "anv Boaut^ of Language, nor any Vanety of Numticrs” (ii, 123) is, of course, 
preposterous, but the opinion that “the Homer which Lintott pnnts, does not talk 
like Homer, but like Pope,” wa«» the verdict of Bentley and the ^ ei-dict of posterity 
Some of Denms’s objettions to specific pu»sage8 in PopeS translation impress us as 
mere cavilling or penorsity (cf n<ite& on ii 12412 — 12523 and 129 34-38), others, 
which call attention to mistranslations, or to the injection of fiond ornament or 
amorous pathos, aie well founded His comments on the word murmur (ii, 154-157) 
are both learned and sensible Most interesting of all, perhaps, are the remarks on the 
difficulties of translating Homer into English (ii, 123) 

It 18 impossible to estimate the influence which Dennis’s remarks on Pope’s Homer 
ma 3 ' have had, for there are few references to them Probably the influence was 
slight One of the fnv references occurs in a work by J Breval, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Joseph Gay (7'he Confederatis [1717], p 32) He represents Lmtol 
addressing Pope as follows 

Look on >our Homlb, there, behind the Dooi 
Thou little dream st what Crowds I daily sec, 

That call for Ticklll, and that spurn at Thoo ' 

Neglected there, your Pnnee of Poets lyes 
Bv Dlnnis justlv damn’d, and kept for P\es 

Popes Wind'toT PowM was publi«>i)ed m Mauh, 1713, and Denm&’i* obserxutions on 
it were wntten in December, 1714 shortly after he had finished writing o series of 
letters on the Papi of the Lad Unimportant a*< a cntidsm of H timIsoi Farv'il, the 
* Obsen ations” an* (hiefl> interesting as an enthusiastic oppniisal of that most f.imous 
and influential of l<jpographi< j 1 poems CoopePs Hill Except for the first paragraph 
and the last sontend, the “Obsc*r\ ations upon Windsor Forest” wcie lejmnted in 
'H Stanhope,” Iht P\(}grvss of Dvlneits (1728) 

Pope’s Timph of Fame was published by Feb 1, 1715, and Dennis's obwrvations 
upon it were probabh written shortly thereafter Perhaps the most astonishing fialni'* 
oi this piece of ciituism is Dinms’s apparent failure to lecogniise that the TempU of 
FantG wart a ti.uisliliou fiom Chauur — a fact which be came to realize later (cf ii 
355 and 417) It js difficult to iindei^stand Dennis’s lapbe in view of Po;>c’s own iitatr- 
ment in the Ad\ettwnumt to the first edition (cf Elwin-Courthopc* i, 187) ‘TIk* 
hint of the following piece wss taken from Chaucer’s House of Fame*” Perhaps In 
was misled into crc'diting Pope* with more origmality than he deserved bv the words 
that followed m the Adveitiscmcnt “The design is m a manner entirely altered, the 
descriptions and most of the partu ular thoughts my own ” However it was, Dennis 
made the silly error of iidiculmg pussugee in the Temple of Fame which follow Chaucer 
closely (cf notes on ii, 133 26-31, 143 40—144 2, 144 3-16, 145 25-28) Yet a few of 
his specific objections m* valid (cf note's on ii 13844 — 1391, 143 1-12), and he was 
undoubtedly right in ciiticizing the conclusion where Pope himself, standing m the 
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Manfuon of Rumour, discourses solemnly on Fame Still, on the whole Dennis’s criticism 
blunders even more outrageously than the poem which he was judging 
Kxcept for the Latin and Italian quotations, practically all of the "Observataons upon 
the Temple of Fame" was reprinted in "H Stanhope," The Progress 0 / Dvlness (1728) 
Pope took careful note of the Remarks upon Pope's Homer, and quoted or referred 
to it in the following pages of the Dunciad Vanorum (references are to the first issue 
of the 1729 ed ) sigs [B4], D2, D2i), G2, [M4], tR4], [U3], [U4], and X. 

Page 115 22 and Repulaiwn, as Hobbes says, is Power Cf LevuUhan, i, x (Every- 
man’s Libraiy ed , p 43) 

Page 116 4r6 Horace, Satires, i, iv, 21-23 

Page 116 7-15 wfciit Daitcr says upon this Passage etc Andr6 Dacier’s Remarques 
Cnltgues sur les CExwres d'Horace, avee une Nouvelle TraducUon (10 vote. Pans, 
1681-1689) That portion of the Remarques which concerned the Ars Poetica was 
widely knoun in England, it was translated and frequently published (without acknowl- 
edgment to Dacici) a< an .ippendage to Roscommon's version of the Ars Poetica 
Page 116 33 And thus Mr Dryden has Translated it Dryden’s translations from 
Juienal and Perenis .ippearcd in October, 1692, though the volume was dated 1693 
Page 117 8-9 and Ur Dryden alter him Dryden cites Casaubon in the first explana- 
loiy note to the first satire of Persius 

Page 117 13-42 Jon-on, Timber or, Dtscovenes, ed G B Hamson (Bodicy Head 
Oiiartos), pp 26-27 and 28 

Pago 118 28-32 A/r Dryden began to grow Jealous etc The "Confederacy” 
wrote Notes and Obscnvitions on the Empress oj Morocco in 1674 Settle answered 
m the same y< ir with his Notes and Observations on the Empress of Morocco Reinsed 
Page 118 37 Thr Foitunc that has happen’d to Mr Settle since In the early years 
of the 18th tenturv Settle was writing drolls for Bartholomew Fair (and apparently 
leting in them) He progiossed m poverty, and entered the Charterhouse m about 1718 
Page 119 1-8 tin joUmnng fine Reflection of Monsieur De La Bruyere etc Cf Char- 
iiUers, 111 , § 4 (in The Characters of Jean de la Bruyere, trans Henn van Laun [Lon- 
don, 1929], p 40) 

Page 119 20-23 That Lheie is no Nation etc From St fivremond’s letter “Upon 
tlpora’s to the Duke of Buckingham,” in IForfcs of St Evremont (London, 1700), 1 , 
,526 Deiini- shaipemil In-* point b> omittmg part of the second sentence, which should 
10 , id, .icuirding to the Faighsh edition, “Tis impossible to have every thing, and 
where nianj good (jiialitics arc to be found so common, ’tis no great Misfortune 
Ihit a good Tasi 1 - a Rniit> there” 

P.ige 119 27-40 Fur, for the greatest Part of that Time, etc From 1710 to 1714 a 
Till} niiiiistr> headed bi Harley and St John held the reins of government, supported 
In a iiiajorily of the n ition Under the Tory' rule scieral of Dennis’s Whig friends were 
depriied of pHei"- ,md influence, and were subjected to scurrilous attacks from the 
pens of Torv journ.ili'ti and pamphleteers He could no longer look for aid from 
(iodolphin, Halifax 01 Mailborough The Tones, supported Sachcverell, they tended 
to fill or the landid gmln as opposed to the new banking and trading interests, and 
-oiiie of them imlined low; ml the Pretender, they wanted to bring the war with 
France to a speedv end, and to diseredit Marlborough To Dennis these policies ap- 
l«'arcd contrary to the public welfare Even after the fall of the Tory ministry in 
1714 there remamed some danger of an uprising m favor of the Pretender 
Page 120 12-13 Yolponc, i 1 — at the end of Volpone’s first speech 
Page 120 14-17 What Pulpiteer, for these last Seven Years, etc Dr Henry Sache\- 
erell, an enthusiast m the high church and Tory cause, who was impeached tor two 
sermons delivered and printed in 1709 His tnsi, and subsequent susjiension, stirred 
up popular feeling against the Whig leaders and gained him the support of a clamorous 
faction 
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Page 120 19 Abel Abe] Roper, a T 017 joumabat, who was connected with the 
Post Boy for many years 

Page 120 22-26 Who ts the Author that has printed Rhymes etc A thrust at Pope 
The “thoughtless, unmeaning Farces” referred to were Three Hours after Marriage, 
produced in January, 1717, in which Pope had a hand, and The What D'Ye Call It, 
produced in February, 1716, m which Dennis thought (erroneously, it seems) he found 
traces of Pope’s craft 

Page 120 30-31 We have had a Poet, etc Milton, whom Dennis invariably thought 
of as the best example of sublimity 

Page 120 32-33 We have had Eight Gentlemen alive at a Time, etc It is a bit sur- 
prising to find Howard included m, and Congreve and Sedley omitted from, this list 
Dennis’s groat admiration for Congrei e is clear from what he says in the two following 
pages 

Page 120 35-38 We have lately been entertained etc Dennis had already praised 
Blsckmore’s Creation (1712) in the True Character (cf rr, 107) 

Page 12042 — 1224 the Enghsh have often negleeted their True Geniuses, etc This 
passage was quoted by Caleb D’Anvers (Nicholas Amhurst’) in The Tuiekcnham 
Hotch-Potch (1728), pp ii-ii 

Page 121 1-36 The great Lord Bacon was suffer’d etc This passage was quoted by 
Curll in The Curliad (1729, pp 2-3), retortmg to Pope’s- satire on poverty-stricken poets 
Page 121 37 — 122 4 There u a Gentleman, etc An admirable tribute to Congreve 
Hia Way of the World, produced in March, 1700, was coldly received, whereupon “he 
quitted the Stage m Disdain ” 

Page 122 7-18 If I should now shift the Scene, etc “This one Creature” who had 
been treated with such profuse generosity was, of course. Pope The subscriptions to 
hia translation of Homer had raised him to a position of hnaneial independence Swift 
alone undertook to collect a thousand giimcas in subscriptions 

Page 122 18 the Humour and Spirit, and Art and Grace of C W ilh this tribute 

to Congreve compare it, 121 A7 — 1224 

Page 122 23-24 he has wnt Two Farces and a Comtek Poem The “Comiek Poem” 
wan, of course, the Rape of the Lock For the “Two Farces” cf note on 11 , 120 22-26 
Page 122 38 and the Rape of the Lock The first five letters of Dennis’s obsena- 
tions on the Rape of the Lock were wntten m May, 1714, the sixth and M'lenth were 
written later, probably m the autumn of the same year Dennis’s remark indicates that 
early in 1717 he was intending to publish the letters on the Rape of the Lock in the 
same pamphlet with his remarks on Pojie’s Homer, Windsor Forest, and the Temple 
of Fame He speedily changed his mind, however, preferring to hold back the letters 
on the Rape of the Lock m terrorem (cf ii, 322) 

Page 122 40-44 There w a notorious Ideal, one Hight Whachuin, cti Line 40 is a 
paraphrase of a note by Butler on the Second Part of Hudibras (ed A R Waller 
[Cambridge, 1905], p 193) The name of Whachum is here applied to Lewis Theobald, 
probably in reference to his editorship of the Censor The attack upon Theobald was 
inspired by the Censor for Jan 5, 1717 (vol ii, no 33 in the reprint), in which Theobald 
not only praised Pope’s Homer but also ridiculed an ill-natured critic named "Fuiius,” 
by which name Dennis was clearly intended When Theobald’s fnendship with Pope 
commenced is uncertain, they may have been on amiable terms by October, 1716, 
when Theobald brought out a translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, which mcluded 
Pope’s “Vertumnus and Pomona” (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, p, 183) 

Page 123 1 In the Third of which etc Cf note on n, 122 40-44 
Page 123 12-28 Indeed it ts impossible far any Translator, etc Compare il, 106 
Dennis had long believed that the English language was less capable of beauty and 
harmony than even the Latin (cf i, 271) That the language of Homer was superior 
to both Latin and English seems to have been a common belief among critics (cf 
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Trapp, Lectures on Poetry [1742], p 351), Aocording to William Wotton, the beauty 
of the Greek language, with its "natural Softness, ExpreasivenesB, and Fulness," gave 
Greek poets and orators an enormous advantage over writers of all other nations (cf 
Spingam, lit, 204*210) Pope himself recognized the great difficulties of translating 
Homer partly because Homer had wntten "in a superior Language" (cf Preface to 
the lhad, in Ault, Prote Works of Pope [Oxford, 1936], p 244), and he confessed him- 
self "utterly mcapable of doing Justice to Horner'^ {tbtd, p 250) 

It will be recalled that Madame DaciePs translation of the Hiad (Pans, 1711) was 
done in prose, attempting to render HomePs sense rather than the beauty of his style 
In England Ozell and others made a translation of Madame Darner’s trandation, done 
in a rough sort of blank vertc but printed as prose , this was publiidied in 1711-1712 
There was undoubtedly a formidable gnmp m the coffee houses who insisted that 
Homer could not be translated properly — that is, translated in such a way as to 
retain the sweetness, grandeur, and n^lc simplicity of his style Burnet evidently had 
reference to some such group when he wrote in 1716 (HoTnendes or, a Letter to 
Mr Pope, Occ<uaon*d by Hu Intended Translation of Homer, p. 9) “I know the 
Criticks affirm, that it will be impossible io make any thing of tHomer^s] antiquated 
Phrases and quamt Nicknames ” Largely to silence such cntics, Parnell, urged by 
Pope, wrote and published a Preface to the Life of Zodus, m which he baid (Preface, 
p VI m the edition printed with the Poems oiv Several Occonons, 1737) “Let the 
French, whose Language is not copious, translate m Prose, but ours, which exceeds 
it in Copioumcss of Words, muv have a more frequent Liktness of Sounds, to make 
the Unison or Rlume easier, a Grice of Musick, that atones for the Harshness our 
Consonants and Monos} lUbles occasion” 

Pago 124 10-11 Pope, U\ad, u, 109-110, transUted from Homer's Hiad, ii, 

Page 12412—125^ Now, uhcre ts Ike Justness of the Original etc Denms’s objec- 
tion to Pope's augmentation of the numbers is mere cavilling The following objec- 
tions, however, ure better grounded Compared with Homer’s words, the passage in 
Pope is flond, Pupc certainly weakens the effci't by wordiness and by fuzzy imagery 
Pago 125 3-8 Virgil, Georgu-s, iv, 103-1(W 

Page 125 28 Pope, Iliad, ii, 249, translated from Homer's Iliad, n, 209-210 
Pige 125 31-33 Homer, llud, ii, 144-145 Denms's translation of this passage is 
u curate, but Pope’s line upon which he is commenting was based upon a later passage 
m Book II Btfoie the Remarks upon Pope’s Homer was published, Denms corrected 
lu-i iiior (if 11 , 154) 

125 JCi-43 Boileau, VAri Poctique. i, 225-232 
Page 126 11-14 Pope, Iliad, ii, 470-473 

Page 126 20 Homer, lhad, ii, 394 Denms’s translation t-> accurate Homer goes on 
to (unipure the “great Cry” of the Greeks to the sound of a wave hurled by the wind 
ig.iiiiht H projedmg rock on a steep shore Pope’s delight m onomatopoeia caused him 
1o elaborate on the sound-effects, which are barely suggcMted in the original 
Page 126 24-30 Thi'^ is Dennis's almost bteral translation of Homer’s lhad, i, 182-187 
Page 126 35-36 Pope, lUad, i, 249-250 Pope blunders m these hncs, as Dennis cor- 
loclly observes 

Page 127 6 he has been pleat'd to wndicaie etc Cf Pope's Essay on Cnttcwm, line 162 
Page 128 8-11 Reign ngmfies the Duration etc Dennis was not alone m making this 
objection In a letter to Thomas Tickell dated Julv 3, 1715, Dr W Lancaster wrote 
that he and a cerium Mr Fairer objected to "Pluto’s gloomy Reign” since reign denotes 
time and not place (cf Richard TickeU, Thomas Tickell and the Bighteenth Century 
Poets [London, 1931], p 52) 

Page 128 25-27 Boilcau, VArt Poitxque, i, 98-100 The lines are apparently quoted 
from memory. 

Page 128 36 Homer, lhad, i, 52 
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Page 128 40-41 Pope, Ihad, i, 71-73 Pope went astray by condensing or confusing 
two sentences Homer says (Iliad, i, 52 ), “There were always a great many fires with 

dead bodies burning For nine days, then, the darts of the god kept winging througii 
the army” TickelPs translation of this passage is accurate Tickell himself pointed 
out Pope’s error m an essay “On the Remarkable Beauties m the First Iliad” (rf R E 
Tickell, Thomas Tickell (London, 19311, p 210), which was not published until 1931 
Page 129 34-38 This Line u obscure, etc Dennis’s objection is a mere quibble, 
based on deliberate misunderstanding He might more properly have noted that the 
original contains no equivalent of Pope’s hoc 
Page 130 20-24 an Observation of Raptn etc Rapin Rcfieriions on Ansioilp's 
Poetae, i, ix, in Works (London, 1716), n, 143 
Page 130 25-26 who tn /us Rape of the Lock, could not Jorbpar etc Dennis was 
thinking of Belinda’s speech, Canto iv, lines 175-176 
Page 130 29-30 For, notuntk^andtng hts Jesuitical Adverliscment, etc Without hir 
knowledge or consent Pope’s Version of the Ftr-^t Psalm was published on or about 
June 30, 1716 In some alarm at the resulting ttcandal he m'^erfed an advertisement in 
the Postman, July 31. and the Everang Post, August 2, m which he appeared to denv 
having any knowlec^ of the piece (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, p 181) This 
advertisement Pope himself described as a bit of genteel equivocation 
Page 131 13-14 From the Anal scene m Act ii of Lee’s The Rival Quiem 
Page 131 33-34 which puts me m mind of a Bill of Exchange etc Cf Don Quixalf 
Pt 1 , bk in, ch 9 (trans Motteux-Osell, Modem Library cd p 164) 

Page 133 16-17 Temple of Fame, lines 11-12 

Page 135 4-12 The Reader may easily see, etc In 1716 Dennis admitted tliat Pope 
had “a notable knack of Rhimemg and Wntmg smooth Verse, but without either 
Genius or Good Sense, or any tolerable Knowledge of EngluW* (u, 108) With fhi*- 
judgment compare that of Thomas Burnet, given in a letter wntten shortlv after thr 
appearance of the first volume of Pope’s Homer “ Pope’s [translation], if \mi 
weic extravagant enough to buy it, would appear only like a smooth ‘loft Poem 
rather of Diyden’s than Homcr’ib Composing” {Lettern of Thomas Bumet to Oturtjt 
Duckett, 171S-1722, ed D N Smith [Oxford, 1914], p 92) VThen Dennis deplort's thi' 
lack of “a pleasing Vanoty of Numbere” in Pope’s poetry, especially m the Homer, il 
should be remembered tliat he believed blank verse to be the only proper medium foi 
heroic poetry, obviously rhymed couplets cannot match the \Hncty and ficxibihtv of 
blank verse In 1728 Dennis repeated this objection to Pope’s “Numbers” in almost 
the same wordi (rf ii, 324) 

Page 135 26-31 the Translation of Lucau etc Rowe’s Lucan appeared in 1718, the 
year of his death 

Page 135 36-37 which were formerly wnl to ffome Gi'ntUmcn of my Acquaintance 
cording to “H Stanhope” Dennis’s letters on Windsor Forest and the Temple of 
Fame were both written to Barton Booth (cf The Progress of Didness [1728], p 9) 

I can find no evidence for the belief that the Jetter on the 7'pmjde of Fame wa*. wntten 
to Booth In the face of Dennis’s statement it is highly improbable 
Page 135 39 To Mr R R The gentleman addressed was Barton Booth, the actor 
According to The Progress of DtUness (1728) the letter on the Temple of Fame as well 
as the one on Windsor Forest was directed to Booth Dennis’s fncndship with this 
distinguished tragedian b^an early in tbe century, by the summer of 1708 he w>i> 
wailing upon Booth with the four completed acts of his Appms (cf ii, 3923 Educated 
at Westminster School and related to the Earls of Wamogton, Booth entered hi« 
career as an actor with unusual qualifications One interest which he shared with Dennis 
was a passionate Jove of Milton, according to Theophilus Cibber, who claims to have 
heard him, he was accustomed up to the very end of his life to repeat with great force 
certain passages from Paradise Lost and Sajnson (cf Inves and Characters of the Most 
EnunetU Actois and Aclrc^'tc's of Great Britain and Ireland [1753], p 2) In 1719 some 
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difficulties arose between critic and actor because of the long delay in producing The 
Invader of JIis Country, two letters which Dennis wrote Booth at this time were 
printed in the Original Letters of 1721 under the title "To Judas Iscanot, Esq , ” (cf ii, 
165 and 167) It appears that Booth was something of a poet, shortly after his death 
some of the pieces found among his papers were pubhshed— and among them, at least 
one {loom that wa< not his (cf Worki of Hildebrand Jacob [1735], p 57) 

A copy of the Hcmark't upon Pope's Homer, presented to Booth by Denms, is now 
m the Dyee Collection at South Kensington 
I’ligc 136 18*19 III Windsor Forest there is no manner of Design, etc In his 
Life of Pope Dr John-^on referred to this objection by Dennis (Works, ed Murphy 
lIS241,viii 103-164) andremirked 

There is this want [of design] m most descnptive poems, because as the scenes, 
nhieh thc\ mii^t exhibit succcssi\elv. are all subsisting at the same time, the order 
m which th('\ aic shewn must bv necessitv be arbitrary, and more is not to be 
pxpc'cted fiom the last part than f'*om the first The attention, therefore, which 
(.innut bo detuned by su-{)pnce, must be excited by diversity, such as his poem 
offers to its n nder 

Page 138 0-8 For Verisimilitude, layt he, p 4t etc The page-reference is wrong — 
piubabK A t>pogripliioal error The note quoted occurs on p 47 of the first edition of 
the IunpU’ of Fame All of Dennin’s other page-referenees to the Temple of Fame 
ihc'ck with the fii^t edition except that m 13915, where the ‘6” is apparently a printer's 
error for "8 ’ 

P Ige 138 44—139 1 fn the 34th Page, etc In the Temple of Fame, beginning with 
Unc 418 the scene shifts fiom the Temple of Fame to the Mansion of Rumour In the 
MinMon of Humour Pope introduces himself (lines 501-524) speaking as a candidate 
for fume This blunder which Dennis properly ridicules, is a departure from Chaucer, 
who re])rescnt« luin''elf as «penking of fame with humorous modesty in the House of 
Fame i('«elf where «u<h speech i^ appropnate (<f Hous of Fame, ed Skeat, ni, 778-616) 
Page 119 26-31 It ell' ue wll allow that etc The pa«aigc against which this objec- 
tion 1 ' rui*^cl follows Chuuer elo'^'lv of Hous of Fame, ed Skeat, ll, 388-395 
Pigt 140 18-25 T<mpU of Fame, Imc^ 21-28 

P igc 140 31-32 conlrary to Kalurt, and to the Eternal Laws of Gravitation “Which,” 
rem irked Pope sarca*<ticiillv in a iiinmwnpt note on this passage, “no dream ought to 
he” (cf Kluin-Cnurlhojie i, 203, n 1) 

Pigc 141 7-8 Horice Ars Poetica, lines 9-10 

Pipe 141 10 Horace, Ar* Poctica, line 12 

Pdgi' 141 10—1424 lemplc of Fame, lines 394-401 

Piigi 142 lO-ll 7\ mji/c «/ fciTiK, lines 49-50 

Piigi 142 16 Tt mi>l( of Fame, line 53 

Page 142 25 'J emple of Fame, hue 76 

l».igo 142 34-43 Ti mplc of Fame, lines 83-92 

Pagi 143 1-12 Now these are Ideas etc Becollectuig this passage, Dr Johnson re- 
marked m his Life of Pope (Worki, ed Murphy [18241, viii, 68! “On [the Temple oj 
Famel Dennis iiftei-wards piiblislicd some remarks, of which the most reasonable is, 
that some of the lines represent Motion a« exhibited bv Seulptiire” Pope’s blunder is 
a dopnrtuic from Chaucer 
Page 143 22-27 Ttmple of Fame, lines 372-377 
Page 143 37-40 Virgil devnbvs hti etc Aeneid. iv, 173-195 

Page 14340—1445 For our Author, etc The objections are weak Pope’s goddess, 
like Chaucer’s, metes out both fame and ill-fame 
Page 144 3-16 Temple of Fame, lines 328-341 This passage is based on the Hous 
of Fame, in, 646-666. 
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Page 144 22-29 Butler, Hudtbras, ii, i (ed A R Waller [Gambndge, 10061, p 107) 
Butler’s description of Fame served as a source for Preston’s Miop at the Bear-Garden 
A V%a%on (1715), a burlesque of Pope's Temple of Fame 
Page 145 13-16 Aeneid, iv, 178-181 

Page 145 25-28 Temple of Fame, lines 270-273 This passage is based on the Houe 
of Fame, ut, 309-316 

Page 145 33-36 Temple of Fame, lines 294-207 
Page 146 11-14 Temple of Fame, lines 288-291 
Page 146 17-20 Temple of Fame, lines 69-72 
Page 146 22-25 Temple of Fame, lines 149-152 
Page 146 30-41 Temple of Fame, lines 342-353 

Page 14642 — 147 2 For God'n fitakc, Str, ieU me, etc The Hamc inooutustencv is noted 
in Eiwin-Courthope, i, 222, n 1 
Page 147 9-20 Temple of Fame, lines 406-417 

Page 147 21-24 Do me the Favour, &tr, to tell me, etc In Chaucer the black Inunpcl 
as well as the golden one, was blown b> Eolus, in Pope it appears to blow itself 
Page 147 29-42 Temple of Fame, lines 378-391 
Page 148 7-12 Temple of Fame, lines 394-401 
Page 148 19-20 Temple of Fame, lines 294-295 
Page 148 40 — 1494 Temple of Fame, lines 356-363 

Page 149-39 — 1501 Or, How wdl he anettrr ihvt, etc The answer which Dennis hero 
asenbes to Pope does not occur in the first edition of the Temple of Fame Referring 
to this answer, the Elwm-Courthope edition comments (i, 186) “The remark does not 
o(cur in the first edition, nor m the reprmts of the poem in Pope’s collected works, and 
tt may, perhaps, have been taken from the second edition ” There was a second edi- 
tion of the Temple of Fame in 1715, but it follows the first edition page for page The 
editorial hypothesis in Elwm-Courthope is, therefore, unjustified For the sake of 
argument Dennis was obviously supplying an answer to his own question 
Page 150 22-23 Temple of Fame, Imes 418-419 

Pkge 151 1-3 Madame Dacier ts of Opmton, etc Madame Daucr observed {Vlltade 
d'Homere, Tradtuie cn Francois, avec des Remarques [Pans, 17111, 1 , 289) “Agamem- 
non a parle de Chrvsois en homme pussionne, & en hoinme qui veut faire valoir le 
sacrifice qu’il est prest de fairc en la renvoyant But Denms was probably think 

mg of Madame Dacier’s comment on the words **Et ayant sovn de mon het" {tbtd, 
pp 280-281) “Eustathc remarque fort bicn quHomere sc sert i(^ d’un. mot qui nc 
presente aucunc idee dushonncbte, A il lo fait pour epargner Agamemnon & scs audi- 
ieurs, qui n’auroient pas manqu6 d’estre choquez, si Agamemnon eust dit ouvertement 
CO qu’il fait entendre, mais il le fait aus&i par respect pour la D6es6e qu’il fait parlor 
nnr Muse ne doit parler qu’avec pudeur & biens^ance ” 

Page 152 26-26 Madame DacieFs Remark upon the Word etc In VJliade d’Homere 
(Pans, 1711), I, 277, commenting on the words “Lcs ames genereuses de tanl de heroe," 
Madame Dacier remarked 

Qui furent emporti’z par la pcste, ou qui moururent par rcBp6c dcs Troyens Homcrc 
appellc icy keros tous Ics Grecs si ces troupes csloicnt toutes de hcros, qucla 
devoient estre los capitames? 

Page 153 4-28 Thus has he been gudly etc Tickell's translation of the first book 
of the Iliad appeared on June 8, 1715, two days after the pubhcation of the first volume 
of Pope’s Homer Although Pope’s tran«<lation, supported by the praise of such men 
as Parnell, Jcri'os, Gay, Berkeley, Arbuthnot, and Theobald (cf Sherbum, Early 
Career of Pope, p 143), was m the mam preferred, yet Addison, Burnet, and the Little 
Senate at Button’s felt tliat Tickcll’s veision possessed more of the flavor of Homer 
According to Edward Young, even Pofie’s admirers confessed that Tickell had “outdone 
Pope in some Particulars” (cf R E Tickeii, Thomas Tickell [London, 1931], p 43), 
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and Dr Johnaon, who greatly admired Pope’s translation, felt like Dennis that “the 
first lines of Tickell’s were rather to be preferred” (Life of Tickell, in Works [1824], 
VII, 247) It IS not tnic tliat the Whigs inevitably favored Tickcll , nor is it true that 
fair-minded men naturally deprecated the rivalry The attitude of a staunch and hterate 
Whig may be illustrated by an entry in the journal of Dudley Ryder (Diary of Dudley 
Ryder, ms-1716, sA Wm Matthews [London, 1939], pp 32 - 33 , entry for June 11, 1716) 

Came to Hackney with Mr Tickell’s new translation of the first book of Homer’s 
Iliad Head part of it Seems to be done well in the general Should be glad to 
see Mr Pope’s Emulation will I hope be a spur to their gemiises that something 
extraordinary may be produced 

An interesting asjiett of town gossip is reconled in another part of Ryder’s diary (ihid , 
)> 102, entry for Sept 22, 1715) 

Went to Captain Gumming, sat with him from 5 to 7 He is a mighty obliging 
gentleman Our conversation turned upon poetry and particularly Pope and 
Tickell’s tmnslation of part of Homer He says Mr Berkeley and two other gentle- 
men that are well vciacd in the classics read them over with the original together 
and compared them and they give die prefereni e verv much to Pope’s translation 
and think it admirably done, ttial it is better than could be exjieited and shows 
the very great extensiveness of the English language 
Pope set down copious notes in tlic margins of his copy of Tickell’s translation, ap- 
jiarentlj' preparing to attack it (cf Sherhiim, p 145) Tickell, on the other hand, wrote 
a brief essay in which he compared his and Pope’s translations of the first Iliad, con- 
< hiding that his own was much the more accurate (cf R E Tickell, pp 209-216) That 
Pope was not unaware of the nicrits of Tickell’s translation is indicated by the fact 
that he borrowed freely from it when he was revising his own 
Page 153 29-32 I have now strong Temptatiom etc Denms published a series of 
remarks upon the Preface of Pope’s Homer in 1729 (cf ii, 362-369) 

Page 153 32-43 But I cannot mm the Opportunity etc Pope expressed his obliga- 
tions to Addison, Steele, Garth, Congreve, Rowe. Parnell, Stanhope, Harcourt, St John, 
Lord Dolingbroke, Gninville, Lord Lansdowne, Montagu, Earl of Halifax, Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, and the Earl of Carnarvon There is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that any of these gentlemen (wiUi the possible exception of Addi- 
son) were displeased or embarrassed by Pope’s reference to them m the Preface 
The "old Tnck play’d over again, of writing an Encomium upon Hunself, and putUng 
other Peoples Names to it” (lines 35-36) refers to a stratagem of which Dennis had 
accused Pope m 1711 (cf note on i, 417 17-23) According to Mr Ault, Pope m 1717 
was guilty of a vanation of the “old Tnck” the anonymous panegync, “To Mr Pope 
on his TranslaUon of Homer,” was actually, savs Mr Ault (Prose Works of Pope 
[Gxfonl, 19361, pp Ixxvii-xc), composed bv Pope himself and inserted in his own 

Page 154 9-10 I made a considerable Blunder my self Cf note on ii, 125 31-33 

Page 154 22-25 Pope, Iliad, u, 249-252 

Page 154 28-31 Homer, Iliad, ii, 207-210 

Page 155 4-5 Virgil, Aeneid, i, .55-56 

Page 155 7-8 Virgil, Aeneid, i, 124-125 

Page 155 10-11 Virgil, Aeneid, I, 246-246 

Page 155 18 Horace, Ais Poetica, line 72 

Page 155 31-34 Roscommon, Essay oa Translated V ersc, in Spingarn, ii, 303 
Page 156 7-8 Roscommon, Essay on Translated Verse, in Spmgam, ii 307 
Page 156 17-18 Virgil, Eclogues, ix, 57-68 
Page 156 20-22 Virgil, Georgies, i, 108-110 
Page 156 24 Virgil, Aeneid, x, 212 
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Page 1S6 26-28 Virgil, Aeneid, xi, 297-299 
Page 156 30 Virgil, Aeneid, xn, 239 
Page 156 3438 Viigil, Aeneid, i, 62-56 
Page 156 40-41 Virgil, Aeneid, i, 124-125 
Page 157 2-3 Virgil, Aeneid, i, 246-246 
Page 157 5-6 Virgil, Aeneid, ni, 581-582 
Page 157 8-9 Virgil, Aeneid, iv, 160-161 
Page 157 11-13 Virgil, Aeneid, iv, 208-210 
Page 157 16 Virgil, Aeneid, v, 369 

Page 15734 — 158 1 And now let him, tf he pleases, etc For Dennis’s account of the 
Ntcrratvoe of Dr Robert Norm, cf n, 371 

Page 158 7 /ua Poyson A reference to the emetic which Pope had administered to 
Curll in March, 1716 (cf Sherbum, Early Career of Pope, pp 169-171) 

To Henry Cromwell, on the Vts Comtca 

This letter, written Oct 11, 1717, was not published until 1721, when it appeared in 
the Onamal Letters, pp 13-18 In the history of literary theory it is interesting for 
several reasons It recognizes the value of a naive and artless style in the dialogue of 
comedy By emphasizing the importance of characterization and dialogue it breaks 
away from the common nco-classic assumption that plot is the main element in 
comedy, as in tragedy And most important of all. it n'vcaU in Denms a ceitnin 
breadth and sensitivity of mind which could go beyond the rules to discover the beaut V 
of great works of art, for, though he confessed that Terence was deficient in the 
vts comtca, the peculiar force of comedy, he professed an increasing delight m the 
grace and charm of Terence’s pla} s In a similar manner, after reflecting severely upon 
the faults of Shakespeare, he had described himself as one ‘who loves and admires bis 
Charms and makes them one of his chief Dchghts, who sees him and reads him over 
and over and still remains unsatiated” (cf ii, 17) 

Dennis’s (onimenls on Terence show taste and understanding His inlei i>r(’t.ition of 
Caesar’s epigram on Terence, however, is oiien to question The ejiigiam mav be taken 
as a playful and humorous sally rather than a senous estimate of Tereme as a man of 
letters , the word “maceror” m the last Ime has the appeariini e of a punning reference 
to the Heaulon Ttmorumcnos (cf J J Savage, “Caesar’s Epigram on Terence,’’ in 
The Classical Weekly, xxix [May 11, 19361, 185-186) 

Page 159 11 m the Oumbndge Quarto Edition The vvoik referred to is probably 
P Terentii Comoedice recensUce, ed J Leng, Cambridge, 1701 
Page 15932 — 16010 Mrs Dacier in her Remarkr etc Cf Let Comtdits de TereiuA , 
avec la Traduction et les Remarques de Madame Darter (Amsterdam, 1768), i, pp Iv-Ixi 
The first edition of this work was published in three v olumes. Pans, 1688 
Page 160 5-6 Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 93-04 

Page 160 35-37 which yet m but a part of the Vis Comic i, for etc Here and else- 
where Dennis departs from the conventional position, that plot or fable was the main 
element of comedy Just as Dryden was inclined to stress “colouring" over design 
(cf his “Parallel of Poetry and Fainting," in Ker, ii, 147-148), so Dennis and some of 
his contemporaries, especially in the discussion of comedy, diverted their attention 
from the plot to the elements of characterization and dialogue (cf note on i, 224 34) 
Page 161 7-11 but not one of them has enter’d into that naiuet6 etc This naivete 
of manner, of which Dennis so surprisingly uppioves, is quite different from mere sim- 
phcity of style It was universally agreed Uiat eimphcity of style was one of Terence’s 
great virtues, but naivetd, according to Dennis, was not one of his strong points By 
a simple style Denms meant a style that was figurative, harmonious, and exactly pro- 
portioned to the ideas which it expressed (cf u, 34-37) , by a nan c style he evidently 
meant a style that was both natural and artless The attitude of nco-classic criticism 
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waa generally opposed to tlie naive Fatlier Bouhours, who adequately represents this 
attitude, wag careful to distinguish the simple and natural from the naive Hig Second 
Dialogue deals with the idea that a certam charm must be given to poetry and language 
in addition to naturalness “ je vous disois qu'en mati^re de pens4cs ing^nieuses, 

le vray nc suiiisoit pas, & qu’il y falloit ujo&tcr quelque chose d’extiaordinaire qui 
frappat I’esprit” ILa Manu-rc de Bien Peiuur dans Us Ouvrages d’Espnl [3rd ed , 
Amsterdam, 17051, p 85) Although o\erv naive thought is natural, he believed, the 
charming naturalness of good literature is far removed from the nan e (.that , p 249) 
Dennis himself had no taste fur such naive and unomamented works as Chevy Chase, 
but be could still perceive the value of naivete m the dialogue of comedy This recog- 
mtion of the value of the naive style is probably connected with the fact that the 
trend toward realism was further advanced in conicdv than in any other form of 
poetry (cf notes on i, 185 30-37 and 285 22-24) 

Letters to Eteele and Booth, 

These four letters, written between March 28 and Si-pt 4, 1711, «erc fir-t published 
m the Original Letters (1721) The retson for grouping them togctlier is obviou- 
Dennis wrote them to express his indignation at the neglect of his tragedv, The Invader 
nj Ills Country, and to convince Steele and Booth that Ins trigedv should be produced 
dunng the following theatrical season 

The second and third letters, superscribed “To Jiuhts Icariot, Ksq ” were actually 
iddressed to Barton Booth This fact was understood in Dennis’s time (cf Charles 
Wilson, Memoirs o/ the Life, WrUings, and Amours of Wdhara Congreve [17301, 
Part II, p 136) When Dennis remarked (n, 165 37-38) that hr laid “never so much 
.IS once in Twenty Years miss’d an opportunity of stiving" this managtr whom he 
addressed, he was undoubtedly speaking to Booth, his old and intimate friend, and not 
to Wilks or Cibber, with whom he was only slightly ac<|uainted 

By March 7, 1711, Dennis was involved in a quarrel with Steele (cf the mtroductor>' 
not! to the Essay on the Genius and Wntmgs of Shaki spear) , a quarrel which lasted 
for an uncomfortablj long period In 1713 he wrote a letter attacking Steele, whom 
he referred to as “Teague” (“To Esq, Upon the hi^t publishing the Guardians" 
in Original Letters, V, 284-286), and his lettei to Walter West ditcd March 31, 1714 
(ibid, II, 287-288), in which he reported the folly and brutality of “that Captain of 
Farce,” is-eins to indicate that liia hostiUty toward Steele persisted Bv Februarv of 
1718, however, they were friends again, and Steele was undcrt.ikmg with the a[>i>rnval 
of at Ic'ist two of the managers of Drury Lane, to prodiue The IiivaiUr during the 
winter of 1718-1719 Though Steele probably had even intention to keep his promise, 
vet eertiiii obsUchs intervened The prep.initions and rehearsals foi the n'vived All 
for Lon oKiipied most of Octobci and November, 1718, and in Dccembii ..lieu the 
managers of I>riin Lane might have taken up The fiiiaiikr, thc> were anticipated bv 
their rival .lohn Rich, who produced Shakes)vr ire's Cormlaiius with new s,enes and 
decorations (cf R H Barker, Mr Cibber of Drury Lane IN Ir , 19391, pji 119-120) 
Being virtually certain that Denms's adaptation would not succeed if it followed shortly 
upon a somewhat lavish presentation of the original, the managers postponed The 
Invader In his complamts about the neglect to which his tragedy was subjected Denms 
disingenuously omits all mention of Rich's production and shows himself petulant and 
unreasonable Yet he takes care to compliment Steele (ii 163 32-33, J7I 36-38, 175 
36-38), and he implies that the managers, not the patentee, were to blame for his 
troubles (cf ii, 162 35-39) 

Part of Dennis’s petulance may have proceeded from the dearth of subscriptions to 
hia Select Works, 6nally published on Feb 2, 1719 Whatever its cause, he developed 
a sharp ■ "d.p'.tmn when he thought of the failure of his own hopes and of the success 
of such tnvia as Chit-Chat, The Masquerade, and Busins On March 10, 1719, he 
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wrote George Sewell a letter deprecating The Masquerade (cf n, 403-404) Four daya 
later be wrote Fenkethman, reflecting aadly on the state of the current drama and 
qieakiag with particular scorn of Chit-Chat (cf Original Letters, i, 112-114) On 
March' 26 he wrote the first of the Letters to Steele and Booth, a series in which he 
condemned Chit-Chat, The Masquerade, and Busins This attitude was not mere 
petulance, however, for the plays were of slight merit At least one of Dennis’s con- 
temporaries displayed an equal contempt for them (cf Cntioal Remarks on the Four 
Taking Plays of This Season By Comma, a Country Parson's Wife [1710]) 

To a modem reader Dennis’s comments on All for Love seem strange and perverse 
'They were not so m 1719, when readers and play-goers expected tragedy to teach them 
delightfully, and when a timely political message was taken with relish and regarded as 
a service to the state Addison’s Cato and Cibber’s Non-Juror, to mention only two of 
many, succeeded m large part because of the timeliness of their political teaching In 
a year of Jacobite mtngue and conspiracy Dennis was justified in observing that All 
far Love had nothing to teach whereas Conolanus was very much to the point 
The two letters to Steele were reprinted in John Nichols’ edition of the Theatre 
(1791) 

Page 162 18-19 the other Manager Kobert Wilks, with whom Dennis seems nrier 
to have been on friendly terms 

Page 162 20-24 Now 1 appeal to your self, etc English Jacobites liad been actively 
concerned m an attempt to secure Swedish forces, by the aid of which they hoped 
England would rise in favor of the Pretender This attempt was temporarily checked 
by the arrest of the Swedish ambassador, Gyllenborg, early in Februarv, 1717, but the 
Jacobites continued to hope for Swedish or Spanish intervention to aid their cause 
In the winter of 1718-1719 the danger from such sources appeared real enough to 
warrant the following report in a contemporary periodical {Present State of Euro]>e, 
XXX [Jan, 1719], p 4) 

A Conspiracy has been discover’d in France, fomented by the Spanish Amb,u>sudor 
against the Regent, and on the other hand its said there are Proofs of his 
Intrigues for exciting a Rebellion in Great Britain, and bringing I he Swides, and 
perhaps the Muscovites against the Powers concern’d in the Quadruple-Alliance 

Page 162 35-37 Why, instead of keeping their Word with me, etc Dn den’s All for 
Love was produced at Drury Lane early in December, 1718, it bad a run of ten pc-r- 
formances (cf Nicoll, History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama [Cambridge, 1925], 
p 57) Preparations for this production were elaborate and expensive, the scenery 
and costumes costing nearly £600 (cf R H Barker, Mr Cibber of Drury Lane [N Y , 
1939], p 109) 

Page 163 3-4 Horace, Ars Poetica, bnes 34-35 
Page 163 38-41 Horace, Odes, iii, vi, 17-20 

Page 164 42-45 They knew very well that it was but twelve Iinrv etc Upon the 
revival of All for Love on Dec 3, 1718, the managers announced it as “nut ai ted 12 
years” In his theatrical history of AH for Love Mr Summers records one peiformancc 
in 1701, two m 1704, one in 1705, and one in the season of 1708-1709 (cf Dryden the 
Dramatic Works, iv [1932], 167-168) Dennis fails to mention that the revival of 
1718 justified the managers’ confidence, for it had a nm of ten mghts 
Page 165 18 Cesar Borgia A tragedy by Nathaniel Lee, first produced in 1679 It 
had a run of two nights m the season of 1718-1719 
Page 165 19 the Masquerade A comedy by Charles Johnson, whose work Dennis 
had previously cnticiied with strong distaste (cf ii, 398) The Masquerade was pro- 
duced on Jan 16, 1719, there were seven performances during this season For further 
comments on The Masquerade by Dennis, cf ii, 403-404 
Page 166 8 Busins A tragedy by Edward Young, produced March 7, 1719, there 
were eight performances during this season 
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Page 166 14-16 whtch, ij you will beheve Morunenr HedeUn, etc Hedelm, l’Abb6 
D’Aubignac, after noting that not all matenala of history can be turned into drama 
because the beauty of certain stones depends upon circumstances that would not be 
tolerated on the stage, continues (Pratique du Theatre, ii, i [ed Amsterdam, 1716, i, 
56-671) 

La Theodore de Monsieur Corneille par cette meme raison n’a pas eu tout le 
suGces ni toute Papprohation qu’elle mentoit C'est unc Pi6ce dont la constitution 
est tres-ingcnieusc, oil I’lntngue est bien conduite & bien vanee, oil ce que 
I’Histoire donne, eat fort bien manie, oil changemens sont fort judiueuz, oil 
les mouvemens & les vers sont dignes du nom de I’Auteur Mais parce que tout 
le Theatre tourne sur la prostitution de Theodore, le Su]et n'en a pu plairc 

Page 166 31-34 / have read two Comedies etc Charles Jounson's The Masquerade 
and Thomas Killigrew’s Chit-Chat By the lime Dennis wrote. The Masquerade had 
been performed seven times, Chit-Cluit, eleven times (if Nicoll, History oj Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama [Cambndge, 1925], pp 339-840) 

Page 167 8 a Sirreverince Cf note on n, 170 10-14 

Page 169 17-20 And ulica Km I noble Peer etc Tht source of this story is the fol- 
lowing remaik by Bumel (Some Paswqes m the Lift and Death of Rochester 
I London, 1805], p 24) ‘Boileaii among the French, and Cowley among the English, 
wila, were thosi- he admired most ” 

Page 169 20-21 Mr lUmer in hts first Booh of Cnltcism etc The Tragedies of the 
Last Age Consider'd and Examin’d <1678), m Spingam, il, 208 

Page 170 10-14 what Boccalin says of some Pnnees of Parnassus etc Cf Trajano 
Boccalini, Kagguagh di Panuvso or, Advertisements from Parnassus, Second Century, 
Advertisement Lxxix (trans Henry, Earl of Monmouth [3rd ed , London, 1674], p 231) 
The aim of the Princes of Parnassus is thus related in Monmouth’s translation “The 
true end of these Prmoe«, was to know for certain, whether they could happily compaas 
the difficult business of prcsening Turds, a business which had been formerly 
endcaioured bj nuny great men, but still imfortunately ” 

Page 170 28-38 witness the Epigram of Selvaggi, etc For the epigram of Selvaggi, 
us well as that of SaUiUi, cf Milton, Poetical Works, cd W V Moody (Houghton 
Mifflin, Cambridge Edition), p 321 Drt den's epigram, which paraphraaed Selvaggi’s, 
was first printed below the portrait of Milton in the 1688 folio edition of Paradise Lost 

Three Poets, in three distant Ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn 

The first in Loftiness of Thought surpass’d. 

The next in Majesty, m both the Inst 
The Force of Nature could no farther go. 

To make a third she join’d the former two 

Page 17043 1718 These two quotations tome from Milton’s verses to Manso, lines 

24-26 and 81-84 (of Works, cd W V Moody iHoughton Mifflin, Cambridge Edition], 
pp 365 and 366-367) 

Pago 17129—1722 I Here send you by the Bearer, etc In October, 1716, Dennis 
ordered a bookseller to collect his various published works Some time thereafter be 
issued Proposals for Printing by Subscription the Select Works of Mr hhn Dtnms 
It appears that the proposals met with very little favor, there is no het of subscribers 
in any of the copies of the Select Works which I have seen We know, however, Uiat 
Pope, who found the proposals in the hands of Henry Cromwell, insisted on subscrib- 
ing (cf n, 370) And Addison, according to an inaccurate and unreliable stoiy told by 
Charles Wilson, subscribed to the Select Works only when Denms promised him (with 
Rowe present as a witness) that "he would bum some other Remarks on Cato [the 
Utters upon the benUments of Catol which he had then bj him, and never more 
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engage in any Controvert against him” (Afsmo»« oj the Ltfe, Wnttiif/a, and Amowre 
of WtUiam Congreve [1730], Part n, pp 140-141) After some delay the two volumes 
of Select Works were finally printed by John Darby, advertised in the Dady Coufont 
of Fob 2, 1719, os published on that day Besides the two volumes presented to Steele, 
Dennis sent out complimentary copies to such gentlemen as Walter Moyle (cf Ongxnal 
Letters, i, 159-162) and Sir Thomas Parker, tho lord chancellor ithid , i, 148-140) 

Page 173 7-8 the Pneepi of Horace, etc Horace, Ars Poctica, line 388 
Page 173 25-28 My Laid Lansdown, by making me a Present etc Dennis had dedi- 
cated the Comical Gallant (1702) and the Mvay oti the Genius and WrUtngs of Shake- 
spear (1711) to George Granville, Lord I-tansdowne It was probably in 1711 that 
Lanadowne bestowed the noble present upon Dennis (cf note on ii, 1 24-27) 

Page 173 28-33 And to the warm Approbation etc The poem referred to is 
Bntannia Tnumpkans (1704) Godolphm*& interest led to Dennis's appointment as a 
waiter in the custom house In a letter dated June 10, 1706, Dennis tried to persuade 
Godolplun to lay certain proposals, of which he enclosed an abstract, beiore the House 
of Commons, the proposals aimed at a new tax for the protection and encouragement 
of merchant shipping (cf Original Letios, i, 119-121) Dennis's Appuut and Virginia 
(1709) was dedicated to Godolphm 

Page 174 43 — 1751 The Gcncialili^ of Pot It, c(e Cf note on n, 285 34-40 
Page 175 3-S Boiloau I* Art Poelique, iv, 82-84 

Page 175 11-20 Cf Dryden*s Works, cd Scott-Samtabur> , xvn, 409 

Dedication to Th-e Invader of llis Country 

The Invader of Hie Co^intry, an adaptation of Shakespeare’s Cortoioiotf, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on Nov 11-13, 1719 On Nov 20, 1719 the play was published 
(cf R H Barker, Mr Cibber of Drury Lane [N Y , 19391, p 121), lU dedication being 
addressed to Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Kcwiastle, then sending as lord cham- 
berlain The choice of Newcastle to receive the dedication was a brilliant one Apart 
from his having jurisdiction over the theatetb m Im cipacity of lord chamberlain, 
Newcastle was the logical patron, for he had alrradv boon irritated by Steele's opposi- 
tion to the Peerage Bill and by Cibber's recent dimal of Ins lequcst that Elnngton 
bliould be given un important part in The SjMnu<h Fnnr (%bid , j) 122) Dennis’s dedi- 
cation of The Invader was favorably received, within a few dav^ after it wus published 
Newcastle sent Dennis a piesent (cf dedication to The Characters ami Conduct of Sir 
lohn Edgar In a Thi^d and Fourth Letter to the Knight [17201, sigs A-A2) And 
perhaps partly under the influence of Dennis's complaints m the dedication of Tht 
Invader, Newcastle on Dec 19, 1719, ordered Cibbei off the stage (cf Mr Cibber of 
Drury Lane, p 123) 

The coinplamts which Dennis made in his dedniition were answered bv an anonymous 
pamphlet, A Critic ?mi Wii or, Remarks on Mr Dcumss lute Play, calld the Invader 
of hts Country, published on Dec 1, 1719 (cf Paul, p 78) This pamphlet attempted 
to vindicate the gcnerositv of the managers, and to convict Dennis as an ill-natured. 
Ignorant, and impudent critic Possibly instigated b> Cibber, the author of A Cntic no 
Wtt may have served to fan the flames of Dennis s rcsimlinent tow'ard Steele and the 
managers—a resentment which was to burst out ii little later in the ChaiacUrs and 
Conduct of Sir John Edgar 

In 1721 there appeared what purported to be a second edition of The Invader Except 
for the title-page, however, it is identical with the first I hav'e seen copies of this 
“second edition” bound up in the 1721 leissue of the Select M orks, the unsold sheets 
of the first edition were thus conveniently dJApo^ed of 
Page 176 11 two or three insolent Flayers f^ibber Booth, and Wilks, the managers 
of Drury Lane 

Page 177 25-26 because there was a daily Expectation of the KING*s Arrival After 

one his continental visits George 1 arrived at Gravesend on t^ovember 14 at about 
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1pm Thence he proceeded to London by coach, and reached St James* at about 7 pan 
The streets were crowded with people, and there were bonfires and other demonstrations 
of joy (ef Present State o/ Europet xxx fNov , 1719], 482) As Dennis complained, 
the excitement aroused by the expectation of the King's arrival was enough to rum 
the prosi)ects of a good house on Friday, Nov 13, which was hia "Third Day” 

Page 177 28-30 They utre iiifoTm*d that tt was the Third Day etc Charles Beckmg- 
hiim’s play. The Tragedy of King Henry IV of France, was produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields on Saturda>. Nov 7, 1719, and it wis continued on No\ 9-13 (cf Nicoll, History 
of Early Eighteenth Centnry Drama [Cambridge, 19251, p 297) Beckingham’s “Third 
Day,” then, came on Tuesday, Nov 10 

Page 178 41 For great Actors are not ti> be made but by Ongvnal Paris Dennis is 
not alone in this belief In spite of the fa<t that for many decades in the eighteenth 
ind nineteenth ccntuiKs the great reputations on the stage were largely made by mter- 
pretmg Shiikcsiirurc and other classics, the distinguished actors themselves were aware 
of the ncceasitv of original parts In 1816 Macrcady wrote (Duirtcs, pp 1(^-103) 
“An original part la juhtlv considered (a- Kemble before me, and as I myself m the 
Slive hud alreadj’ jiroved) of the greater* service to an actor ” 

Page 179 32-34 / have had this Play long erwvgh etc Dennis had finished his adapta- 
tion of ('onolanus hv Feb 1, 1711 (ef ii 4) 

P.igr 179 38-41 exu ptiny Mr Cibber’s Heroick D.iughtcr, etc Cibber’s Xtmena 
or, The Heroick Daughbr, an adiplation of Corneille’s The Cid, was first produced 
ill November, 1712 (ef Nieoll, History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama ICam- 
litidge, 19251, p 31U It was fresh in Denms's mind because it had been revived in 
0<’t<ilirr and November 1718, ind had been publibhed in 1719 For further remarks 
bv Dennis on the «ubjrtt of Ximenaj cf ii, 407, 408 
Page 179 44-45 Cibber has lately employed thirty Pages etc In the prefatory ad- 
diess “To the Rcadci,” prefixed to Xtmena (1719) 

Characters and Conduct of Str John Edgar (First Two Letters) 

Tlu first letter in thi'< work was wntten shortly after Jan 2, 1720, the date of the 
first nuniber of the Thaihi upon which it comments The second letter is dated Jan 23 
Tin* two letters wrrr published together, appearing on or shortly before Feb 5, 1720 
In the Theatre, no 11 (Feb 6), Steele noted that be had received the Characters and 
Conduct of Sir John Edgar from a hawker on the preceding dav The anonymous 
Atiswir to a H himsical Pamphlet, called The Character of Sir John Edgar, which is 
i Kplv to Dinnis is dated Jan 26, but it was not published until Feb 11 (cf Aitken, 
Lnfe oj Steele 118891 ii, 234) , it is highly improbable that the author had seen Dennis’s 
pamphlet by Jun 26 On F< b 10 Cibber ran an advertisement in the Dady Po'^\ offer- 
ing a reward of ten pounda to anyone who could by legal pioof establish the authorship 
of the Characters and Conduct (cf Aitkcn, ii, 232) 

Although both parth of the Characters and Conduct were is;:ued anonymously, there 
was no si'crc't about the aiiflioi'<Iiip One of the earliest replies An Answer to a Whtmsi^ 
tal Pamphlet, calhd Tin Character of Str John Edgar, wa^ addressed to “Sir Tremendous 
Longinus " the name which had been ai)plicd to Dennis m Three Hours after Marriage 
In the Theatre, no 12, Steele, recognising the author of the Characters and Conduct, 
retorted with a highly uncomplimentary description of DenniA’b person Dennis nim- 
sclf showed no de&iie to keep the author&hip a hccret, for m tlie dedicauon of the 
second part of the Chaiactirs and Conduct he identified himself with the author of 
J'he Invader of Hts Country 

The quarrel with Steele and the managers of the Drury' Lane playhouse arose in the 
w'lnter of 1718-1719 over the delay in the production of The Invader of His Country 
In Novembei, 1719, Dennis’s anger flared up anew because he thought he had been un- 
fairly treated, the Invader having been produced at an unpropitious time, and with- 
drawn before it could justify itself In his Dedication of tlie Invader to Newcastle, 
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Dennis appealed his case to the Lord ChamlierlHin. requesting an effective regulation 
of the stage which would curb the powers and insolence of the managers Although at 
this tune Dennis's advocacy of a regulated stage was immediately inspired by the 
failure of the Invader, he hud always been convinced that the government should keep 
a hrm hand on the playhouse (cf i, 509-510) His plra fo Newcastle came at a moment 
when that nobleman had already determmed to assert his authonty over the theater 
and to destroy the x>af<ent under which Steele and the managers had set up their 
“separate ministry ” 

On Jan 2, 1720, appeared the 6rat number of the Theatre, wiitten by Steele under 
the jiseudonyzn of Sir John Edgar Its announced purpose was to improve the drama 
and to encourage the actors, but its real purpose was to defend the '‘ucpuraic ministry " 
and to stir up popular opinion against the Lord Chamberlain m order to uurd off his 
impending action against patentee and managers In this situation Dennis wrote and 
published the first part of the Characlera and Conduct of Sir John Edgar What were 
hi* motives? Professor Paul suggests (p 78) tliat he was impelled p irtly by resentment 
at an abusive tract called A Cnttc no WU (published Dec 1, 1719), which he behoved, 
according to P&ul, had been instigated by Steele But there is no e\ idrnce to support 
this conjecture We know, however, that Iannis was furiously ungiv at Cibber for the 
gratuitous insults which that worthy had inserted m the Epilogue to the Invader (tf li 
406) , and it is necessary to remark that m the first part of the Cha)acicra and Conduct 
Dennis reserved his most brutal strokes for Cibber In addition, Steele hati borrowed 
money from Dennis at about the time when negotiations were begun for the produc- 
tion of The Invader of lixa Country, and he had not repaid the loan (of n, 206) , for 
this reason Steele’s failure to intervene on behalf of The Invader when in November, 
1719, it was beset with dangers m production, struck Dennis as a sign of heartless 
ingratitude Moreover, Dennis was committed to the support of a regulated stage, and 
he saw in the Theatre an attempt to glorify the sclftsh and irrp‘(ponsihle conduct of 
the managers and to prevent n syjiitem of regulation that would encourage uspirmg 
dramatists and elevate the standard of dramatic art These were suflioent motives for 
Ills attack That the Characlera and Conduct was, db Aitkcn charges (Life of Steele, ll, 
231), “a hireling pamphlet,” we have no reason to behove Our knowledge of Dennis’s 
independence makes the accusation difficult to accept In addition, as Dcimis relates 
m the Dedication of the second part of the Choroc/trs and Conduct, he did not receive 
a present from the Duke of Newcastle until after the first part of the C7«mw,frra and 
Conduct was in print, and at that time he ccrtamlj would not have acknowledged the 
lirosent publicly if he had regarded it as in any way a bribe 
Copies of the Theatre were in considerable demand, and were apparently widely road 
(cf Aitkcn, II, 223-224) The first part of tlie Characters and Coiuiuct immediately 
became popular, and speedily went into a second edition One of Deiini&’s opponents 
earned him (cf An Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, m the Theatre, ed Jolui Nichols 
11791], p 393) “Don’t be so vain to think the success of thy pallrv jnoce of stuff is 
owing to thy stupid pen, but to the names in the title” A ventable stite of warfare 
ensued On or about Feb 5 appeared a saUre on Dennis (which I have not seen) en- 
titled A New Project for the Regulation of the Statje By Afr D—nis and Mr G— <toii 
On Feb 11 appeared another attack, entitled An Arutwer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, 
called The Character of Sir John Edgar, Ac, humbly Inscribed to Sir Tremendous Longv- 
nus This piece, besides defendmg Cibber, discharged a full measure of contempt and 
scurrility upon Dennis The Anti~Theatre, a periodical begun on Feb 16, 1720, although 
it proceeded with comparative restraint and good-nature, and although it referred to 
Dennis as “the sour Longixub of the present times” (no 2), yet opposed Steele upon 
nearly every issue it ridiculed his ffsh-pool idea (no 10), it ridiculed the obscuritiet. 
of hw style (nos 2 and 4) , it expressed a dislike for the type of plays which the rtianagers 
were producing (no 15) , it defended the Lord Chamberlain for revoking the patent which 
had been granted to Steele (no 7) . and it insisted that the drama could flourish only 
under effective regulation by the government (no 3) A senes of three letters entitled A 
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Ftdl Cmutderatvm and Confutation of Str John Edgar, signed by "Sir Andrew Artlove,” 
appeared m Applebee’s Weekly Journal on Feb 13, 20, and 27 In these letters the uniden- 
tihed author satirized Steele for his vanity (cf the reprint in the Theatre, ed J Nichols, 
pp 452 and 464) , he reflected upon the low condition of the contemporary drama, 
insinuating that the managers were at fault (ibuf , p 4S3) , he argued for the necessity 
of established rules m every art (tbtd , pp 4S4-456 and 4SS-460) , and he defended the 
French theater against Steele’s attack, observing that Denms "has plainly confuted all 
that the Knight has brought against the regularity of the French Tragedy" (thief, 
pp 461-462) On Jan 30, 1720, Mist’s Weekly Journal published verses attacking Cibber 
for the insolence displayed by the managers of the Drury Lane playhouse, and after 
the publication of Dennis’s Charactere and Conduct Mist took up the cue and set him- 
self whole-hearteillt to the task cA worrying Colley (cf R H Barker M** Cibber of 
Drury Lane IN Y , 19391, pp 125-131) On March 12 appeared The Battle of Ike 
Auihore Lately Fought in Covent-Gardt n, between Sir John Edgar, Generahettmo on 
One Side, and Horatiua Truemt, on the Other Horatius Truewit turns out to be none 
other than John Dennis, leading a band of doughty warriors that included Ambrose 
Philips, Theobald, Sen ell and Young, Steele, leadmg a band of actors and scribblers, 
and representing the cau>« of inegulanty m art, joins battle and is defeated Designed 
os an attack upon Steele, the Battle of the Authon makes a pomt of defending entics 
and of ujiholding the rules as well (cf note on ii, 197 22-30) On or about April 0 
was publi-ihed a p,imphlct entitled 7’/ie State of the Caee between the Lord Chamber- 
latn and Str Richard Steele, Restated, which assailed the vanity and insolence 
of Steele and Cibber, and defended the right of the Lord Chamberlam to revoke the 
patent On Ajiril 20 another attack on Steele appeared in Applebee’s Weekly Journal 
(cf Aitken, ii, 234 n ) On the whole, Steele and the managers fared badly m this war 
of words 

The first part of the Characters and Conduct is a regrettable performance 'There is 
little to he said in di fenic of Dennis’s mean and scandalous remarks about Cibber ox- 
lept, porhaiw, that the\ repro'-ontod popular prejudice The remarks directed against 
Steele are less iirulint, chieflv because Denms regarded him as “a mere Nommol Sov- 
ereign” oicr the plu\hmi-.e (cf n, 188), whose chief sin was negligence Most easily 
justifiable are the seiere reflections upon the Theatre, for the essays in that periodical 
were gencrallv holily and badly written, and they were saturated with a certam un- 
jileasant self-righleousncss which could not make a reader forget that Sir Richard was 
fighting to protect his lery large, unearned mcome from the Drury Lane theater In 
the proiincc of htcran theory the important aspects of the Characters and Conduct 
arc Its defense of the rules, and its statement of the verv sigmficanl principle that 
imnor rules may be violated if the major purposes of the art are thereby served (cf note 

on Ji, 198 22-30) ^ ^ 

The first part of the Characters and Conduct went into a second edition m 1720 It 

was reprinted in the Theatre, ed John Nichols, I7B1 My quotations from the Theatre 

and the Antv-Thealre are taken from the ediUon by Nichols 
Page 181 2-4 Horace, Ejuslles, i, i, 98-100 „ . . „ , „ , 

Page 181 8 should conlarUly chuse to go by on Alias In the Toiler the alias ol 

Steele and his associates was Isaac Bickeistaff, in the Spectator, merely The Spectator, 
m the Guardian, Nestor Ironside, in the Theatre, Su John Edgar In the Theatre, 
no 11 (Feb 6, 1720), Steele defendi'd his use of a pseudonym, to this defense Denms 

later retorted (cf ii, 200-201) u , j .ri , 

Page 181 12-13 The Pedantry of your Motto The motto which heads the Theatre, 

no 1, IS taken from Virgil, Georgies, iv, 3-6 

Admiranda tibi levium sjiectamlH renim, 

M ignanimosque diiees, totiusqiie online gcntis 
Moii-S, el suidin, et populos, e( ptrelia dieam 

These Latm lines arc followed by Drydeus translation of them 
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Page 181 16 id populus curat ecilicet Terence, Andna, i, a, 14 
Page 181 30*32 You say you are engaged, etc In the Theatre, no 1, Steele announced 
hi8 aim thus 

It 18 thcrefoie from the generous concern of Sophkonia, that I am prouilcd upon 
to undertake (in this public manner) the preservation and improvement of the 
English Theatre It is certainlv, ivhen well regulated, a most liberal and ingenuous 
diversion, and I doubt not but I sliall bring the world into my opinion, that the 
profession of an Actor, who in the other isirt of his conduct is irreproachable, 
ought to roccne the kind treatment and esteem, which the world is ready to pnv 
all other Artists Their necessary talents and qualideatiotis will support me in 
asking for them the regards due to inoffensive men, if nothing more favourable th in 
their bare due must be allowed them 

Page 182 16 Bessus A character m FletthcrV K^ng and No King 
Page 182 20-22 and C — r is to place you among fkc Godn, etc In the dedication of 
Xtmenn (1719), addreaseil to Steele, Cibber had fatuou'^ly cited a passage from Dry«lcn\ 
All for Love, ii, i (in Works, cd Scott-Samtsbuiv, v, 365) m referring to Steele’’* rela- 
tions with Addison, thereby comparing Addiboii to the viren, and Steele to the eagle 
that bore the wren upon its back 
Page 183 19-20 Ciccro, Pro Archto, viu, 17 

Page 184^20 — 18611 / defy any one to name so murk os one great Ador eti Dmms 
follows (IQ old and popular prejudice against actors Addison rc'iuHrkc^d (S/m ciaitn , 
no 592) that actors were piofesscd enemies to critics because critic* h.id a habit of 
falling upon successful plays Well might actois have cherished gn(\anco«, for poet-* 
and critics alike treated them with unconcealed disapproval In his fulmmations 
against the stage Collier gave a suminarv of opinions p<iht and ])r('*(^ut against tlu 
players (cf Short Vtew, chap iv, m A Short Vtew tnlk the Sivnal Difittcis of 

the Same (17301, pp 157-1^, cf also A Second 7>(/e«ee of the Short I w h> thtd 
pp 332-340), of which the gist run^ thus 

Indeed the Players should be generalh di«souragcd Thev have no n li-^h of 
Modefitv nor any Sduples upon the Qualitv of the Treat The gro'^srst Dtdt when 
'twill down IS as ready as the b<"»t To s i\ Mone> i*> the ir iiul thev must 

Live, IS the Plea of Ptck^Pockcls and Htghtcag-men These latter ma^ well pre- 
tend their Vocation for a lewd Practice a« the other 

These charges were endlessly repeated during the Augustan period Minv accused the 
players of ill-conduct and incontinence (cf K Gould, Pw'ms (16891, p 181, anun , 
Comparison bttveen the Tuo Stages [1702J, p 17, Richard Burndge (?), A Scourgi 
for the Play-IIoime^ [17021. iip 1-2, Gildon, Life of Betterton fl710|, pp 15, 20-21, 
anon , A Fall ConsideraUon and Confutation of Sir John Edgar [1720J, m the Thealn , 
ed Nichols, pp 454-456) Others insisted that placers lacked the taste to di*tmguidi 
good drama from bad, that their influence upon dramatists iva» degiadmg, and that 
they had no interest but in filling the theaters (cf Pope, Preface to Shakespeare, in 
Eiwm-Courthopc, x, 53S, Blackmore, Essays upon Several Subjects, i [17161, 227 and 
230) In their defense the author of the Comparison between the Two Stages said friblv 
(p 198) that though players are merely base mechanics, yet they may have some excel- 
lence deserving of praise James Wright, one of the earliest historians of the Enghsii 
stage, defended players on the questionable grounds of the general dcpiavit> of human 
nature After noting that the Roman actor MaHculas had been made a Saint, he (om- 
mented (cf Histona Hislnonica [1699], Preface) 

It appears from this, and some further Instances in the following Discourse, That 
there have been Players of worthy PnnciplcB as to Religion, Loyalty, and other 
Virtues, and if the major part of them fall under a different Character, it is the 
general unhappiness of Mankind, that the Moat arc the Worst 
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In France the players found a stalwart defender in D’Aubignac, who suggested that, if 
the theater was to be brought to its full perfection in France, the burden of infamy 
under which the players labored, and which they no longer deserved, should be re- 
moved by royal decree , but even D’Aubignac proposed that there should be a Director 
appointed who should be responsible to tlie king and who should have authority to 
supervise the public and prnatc conduit of actors and actresses (cf Pratique du Theatre 
[Amsterdam, 1715], i, 354-356) 

Page 184 32-35 Fur have nut they turn’d Booksellers etc This seems to allude to the 
fact that Thomas Southerne rereived from Chetwood £120 for the copyright of The 
Spartan Dame, produced and published m 1710 Chetwood was not merely a publisher, 
but also the prompter ,it Drurj Lane 

Page 186 1,5-16 since it has bet ii under the Intendency ot this separate Ministry 
Cibber, in repliing to a reque‘>t of the Lord Chamberlain, had asserted that the Lord 
Chamberlain had no aufhuiilv o\er the Drury Inne playhouse because the patentee and 
managers were ‘‘i soil of a separate ministry” (ef Aitken, Lt/e o/ Steele, u, 222-223) 
Steele’s liiense, which established thi' "separate ministry,” was issued in January, 1715 
Page 186 32-33 you me brnygiiiy that ,hey mil exalt it higher etr A gross misrepre- 
sentation fitccle aitualh said (.Theatre, no 1, Jan 2,1720) 

I prefer the piescnt British Stage to any other now in Europe, nor shall I 
fear in my following Disioursea to aver, that it will not be the fault of the persons 
concerned in it, if it does not airnc at as great Perfection as was ever known m 
Oredc oi Rome 

Page 187 5-17 The liornantick Lady, m the Tender Husband, etc Steele’s Tender 
Husband was producid iiid published in 1705 The “Romantick Lady” in Steele’s play 
was liiddy Tipkin Dennis’s objection to the "Bomantiek Lad\” is consistent with his 
belief that the (huraiters of a comedy must be faithful pictures of the manners and 
customs pres ailing in the period when the comedy is first produced (cf i, 496) 

Psgc 187 18-20 The Laing Loiers is made up etc Steele’s The Lying Lni'er (pro- 
duced in 1703) was based largely upon Pierre Corneille’s Le Mcntiur, jierhaps, to 
some ealent. uiioii the anonvmous English comedy. The Mistaken Beauty, or The 
Lyar (produced < 1661), which was itself adapted from Lc Meiucur Dooms probablv 
objected to The Lyinti Loiei be(au**e it is more sentimental than comic and poasiblv 
beiuiisc It vKil.ile" poetic justice That Lc MciUeur is ‘ a verj iiidiilripnt Original” may 
be questioned, for on ojunion to the contiara, cf Voltaiie’s Prefare to Le Mentew 
Page 187 22-24 hi has bravely turn'd the Tartuffe etc Cibber’s The Lmi-Juror, pro- 
duced in 1717 is based on Moliere’s Tartuffe, Professor Nicoll thinks th»t the direct 
source was probabb Malthew Medbourues Tartuffe or. The French Puutan (History 
oi Early Eighlienth Century Drama (Cambndge, 1925], p 189) For Dennis - objec- 
tions to the Non-Juror, ef a, 408 The subject of the Non-Juror is Jacobite intrigue, 
which Dennis probably considered too serious a subject for comedy Cibber "burlesqu’d” 
Corneille’s Cid m Xirncna (cf note on ji, 179 38-41) 

Page 187 26 and continue to rail at them In the Theatre no 2 (Jan 5, 1720), 
Stccio had railed at Fiviu h drama thus 

In France lliev arc delighted either with low and fantastiial f.irces, oi tedious de- 
clamulois tragedies Their best plays are chiefly recommended by a rigid affecta- 
tion of regiihiritv within which the genius is cramped and fettered, so as to waste 
all its four in struggling to perform a work not to be gracefully executed under 
that restraint, they fall into the absurdity of thinking it more masterly to do little 
or nothing in a shoit time, than to imade the rules ot time and piece, to adorn 
their plays with greatness and yariety 

Cibber cnticised the French for approvmg only severely virtuous heroes m the drama, 
the English, be said, were «o good-natured as to pity py en criminals provided that they 
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repented and were miserable He continued (“To the Reader,’’ in Xtmena [17191 
p xliv) 

I am therefore convinc’d, that Criminal Characters so artfully conducted, 
have much the Advantage of the Perfect and Blameless, and perhaps ’tis the Nar- 
rowness of the French Genius, that would never let their best Authors attempt to 
raise Compassion upon such bold and natural Foundations 

Page 187 32-33 He had the Modesty and the Prudence to affirm, etc Cf Horace, 
Odes, IV, II, 1-32 

Page 188 35-36 Hudtbras, i, i (ed A R Waller [Cambridge, 1605], p 8) 

Pago 188 42 — 189 7 This irreproachable, inoffensive Person etc Cibber was apparently 
not a pious soul, but there is no evidence to bark the wild rumors which Dennis reports 
Cibber may have “believ’d he was in the Article of Death” some nine months before 
Dennis wrote this, for Saturday’s Post on Apnl 18. 1719, had announced the death “on 
Monday last” of Mr Cibber — a report happily exaggerated, as Cibber himself later 
pointed out (cf Apology, ch xv [in Everyman’s Library ed , p 2661) As to the rumor 
that Cibber had “spit on the Face of our Saviour’s Picture at the Bath,” the anonj'mous 
author of a reply to Dennis asserted that he had inquired widely among Cibber's ac- 
quaintances, and not one, even among his enemies, had heard of the story, therefore, 
conriuded the author of the pamphlet, Dennis bad coined the story him*elf (tf An 
Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, called The Character of Sir John Edgar, Jkc Humbly 
inscribed to Sir Tremendous Ijongmus, reprinted in The Theatre, ed John Nichols 
[1791], p 396) 

Page 189 10-14 He has neither Tenderness /or his Wife, etc Cibber did frequint the 
Groom Porter’s and was an mveterate gambler, often losing heavily (if R H Barker, 
Mr Cibber of Drury Lane [N Y, 1939], pp 13-14). The Weekly Journal for March 1, 
1718, accused Cibber of neglecting his family (ibid, p 19), and the fact that Mrs 
Cibber was compelled to file suit against him to prt\eul his appropriating legacies 
designed for herself and her daughter Elisabeth (ibid, pp 18-19) would seem to indi- 
cate that he was not an indulgent husband and father The author of An Aiisiur to a 
Whimsical Pamphlet, called The Character of Sir John Edgar, however, denied th.il 
Cibber had lost £6000 in one season without providing lor his family, be asseited that 
Cibber had actually si tiled £3/X)0 on his children that verj year (cf The Theatre id 
John Nichols [1791], p 396) 

Page 189 20 who neither fears God, nor regards Men A parnphram of Luke, xviii, 
4 — one of many in.st,incr8 of Dennis’s employing Biblical phrases 
Page 190 17-19 hke a certain Knight’s Fish-Pool etc Cf also lines 34-35 below As 
early as 1716 Steele was active in promoting the idea of a hsh-pool sloop, an invention 
designed to tiansport fish alive to the markets The chief innovation m this project 
was a device for allowing water and air to flow horizontally through the vessel In 1718 
letters patent were issued to Steele, and in November of the same year he and his 
co-worker, Gillmore, published An Account of the Fish Pool During the following three 
or four years attempts were made to carry out the project, but they failed coinpletclv 
Steele must have lost heavily in this undertaking He was twitted about the fish pool 
m A Letter to a Buttoman K*** (1718) and m the Anti-Thealre, no 10 (March 17, 
1720) In the Theatre, no 11 (Feb 6, 1720), be defended himself and his interest in 
the fish pool For details of the project, cf George Aitkcn, Life of Steele, n, 115, 157- 
179, and 252-256 

Page 190 24-31 Some of your Gold has been consum’d etc It was probably in 1703 
that Steele was squandering his substance in alchemical experiments Dennis is our 
only authority for the statement that Steele's partners were Tilly and Burnaby, but he 
IS probably correct for he was well acquamted with both Steele and Burnaby at this 
time Mra Manley in 1709 gave an account of Steele’s dabbling m alchemy (cf Secret 
Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons of Quality [1709], pp 188-192), and there is 
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a refcreace to it in the Epilogue pnnted m 8teeIe*B To^m Talk, no 4 (Jan 6, 17W) 
Steele himaelf referred to it in the Taller, no 89 
William Burnaby was a comic dramatiat, bom e 1672 and died in 1706 (cf Dramatte 
Works of Burnaby, ed F E Budd tlxindon, 19311, pp 14 and 72) Like Dennis and 
Steele he contributed to the Commendatory Verses, on the Author of the Tueo Arthurs, 
and the Satyr agatnsi Bit (1700), and he wrote the Epilogue for Denms’e Comical 
GallarU (1702) 

Tilly waa a not entirely reputable character, the subject of many tracts and broad- 
sides in the first two decades of the eighteenth century (cf Aitken, Life of Steele, i, 
144 n ) 

Page 190 32-33 Some of your Pdf has been waaled etc In 1717 Steele assisted John 
Kollos m promoting plans for a new kind of hooped pettuoat, the chief feature of 
which was tliut when the wearer of the jietticoal pressed a spring, the contraption folded 
about her ankles, enabling her to enter a cemrh with modesty In the Theatre, no 11 
(Feb 6, 1720), Steele asserted that he had not invested any of his money in the project, 
but had merely instructed Rollos m the methods of obtaining a patent 
Pago 190 36-37 for the Censor of Great Britain, and for the Auditor General df the 
Vmverse “The Censor of Great Britain” is a title humorously adopted by Isaac Bicker- 
•itaff (rf Taller, no 162) , in the Theatre, no 2, Sir John Edgar refers to himself as the 
Auditor-general of the real and imaginary Theatres ” 

Page 191 7-11 Which jnUs me in mind of a notorious Tragedian, etc On this passage 
NuhoN comments (The Theatre, ed John Nichols [1701], p 365) “This seems to 
allude to Mr Booth’s marriage with Mias Santlow, who had been the Mistress of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Mr Cragga** 

Page 191 12-26 With how great Satisfaetion, etc The practise described is that of 
Bn^os, the chief character of the Rehearsal by Vilhers, Duke of Buckingham 
Page 19127 — 1928 I was formerly so ueak os to think, etc This train of thought 
uppenred m Dennis's writings in 1711 (cf n, 27-28) Dezmis was not disturbed by the 
fact that he himself had offered to the public two “impro\ed” versions of Shake- 
Npenru, upparentiv he felt that impro\mg an older author was laudable, but that adapt- 
ing or borrowing without iu knowlcdgment was culpable 
Page 191 32-35 Horace, Epi'itles, n, ii. 171-174 

Page 192 22-26 In short, you have almost fUVd the Pit etc For a flagrant instance 
of Steele’s filling the pit, cf note on ii, 42 3-19 
Page 192 .15-38 Terence, Phoiinio, ii, i, ^4-267 

Page 19244—19311 For tho' til the othir Papers rti Perhaps the only instance of 
Deniii-’s recognizing merit in Steele's pcnochcal ess-ijs, the merit of the To'Ier and 
SlKctntor Di-nnis unfair], attributed entirely to Addison and Arthur Mainwaring, and 
he felt tli.it the Guartlmn was dull and pcdantii (cf ii, 204-205 and 415) It will be 
recalled lint Ihc piililic lud no vea, of knowmg the r'ctent of Addison's (and, there- 
foi-e, of tsteilc’-l TOnIrilniliiiiw to the TatUr until it nun revealed in Tickell’a edition 
of Aclclison’s H'oii?, |iuhlisli<d in Octoliei. 1721 Dennis mistakenly attributed to Steele 
■ceieial eritical remirks in the Tallir and Spectator to nliieh he took violent exception 
(cf II, 436, 440-442) Others besides Dennis were inclined to deny Steele his full due 
of glory for the merit of tlie periodicals in which he had been concerned In The 
Importance o/ the Guardian ConxuUrcd (1713) Swift intimated that Steele, though 
he actually contributed to the Guardian, had merely published the work of other men 
m the Taller and Spectator (cf Prose Works oj Smjt, ed Temple Scott, v [19011, 298) 
Pope thought the early papers in the Guardicm inferior to those m the Taller and 
Spectator, and explained tho mfcrioritv on the grounds that m tho Guardian thus far 
(i e up to June 23, 1713) Steele hud lacked the assistance of Addison (cf Works oj 

40 
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Pope, ed Elwm-Courthope, vi. 189) In hu Diary, entry for March 23, 1714, Thomai 
Heame wrote (cited in Aitken, Life of Steele [1889], xi, 22-23) 

[Steele] got a good Reputation by publishing a Paper that came out daily called 
the Tattler, and by another called the Spectator, but the most ingenious of these 
Papers were written by M' Addison, and Swift, as 'tis reported And when these 
last two had left him, he appeared to be a mean, heavy, weak Writer, as is suflici- 
ently demonbtrated in his Papers called the Guardian, the Englishman, and the 
1 jo\ or 

The public’s mclmation to credit Addison, Swift, Mainwarmg and others with the chief 
\irtues of the periodicals in which Addison and Steele had collaborated was the cause 
of Cibber’s unguarded praise of Steele at the expense of Addison in the Dedication to 
Ximeiia (1719) 

Page 193 13 Ike more wrong-headed Person of the Tvfo The adjective wreMifl-headcd 
IS a sly allusion to an anecdote related m the Theatre, no 4, where two geirtlemen are 
humorously represented as discussing the Theatre and its author 

My reader asked his friend "if he knew this Sir John Edgar?" "Yes," replied the 
gentleman, "he has been these twenty years a Wrong-headed fellow, and a 
Whimsical ” 

Page 193 13-15 For he haa wnt such a Letter m %t, etc The writer of the Letter in 
the TkeatiC, no 2, describe*^ himself merely as a “Comedian" in the Drurv Lane com- 
panv, it seems fairly clear, however, that Cibber was the author After thanking Steele 
foi ills generous design of encouraging the actors, the letter goes on to suggest that 
perhapa it might be well for the Theatre to desist, for the prejudice against the players 
was so strong that any defense of them might serve only to arouse the town more 
strongb »gamst them, and the position of the plavers was already dangerous 

You (.innot but be sensible, Sir, that the English Actors stand ui>on a more pre- 
carious foot than per'^ons of any other profession whatsoever, nay, than even Actors 
themvhes do in any other country Our neighbours, tlie French, it la true, are 
under absolute power, but then they are under absolute protection 

At the end of this letter Steele commented 

The terror with which Mr Dramalts Pertmui pleads against my warmth, even in 
hiM own defence, at once demonstrates the distress the Thblvtiu’ is under for want 
of an advocate, and at tlie same time how much it deserves one 

Page 193 40-45 He sometimes appears pretty well upon the Stage, etc Among the 
parts in which Cibber excelled, as Steele pomted out in the Thcatn, no 7, were Sir 
Fopling Flutter, Sir Courtly Nice, Sir Novelty Fashion, m Loves Last Shift, Lord 
Foppington, m the Relapse, Sparkish, in the Country Wift, Wilwoud, in the Way of 
th( World, Tattle, in Love for Love, Attall, in Cibber's Double Gallant, Brasen, in 
the Hccrmtvng Officer, and Gibbet, m the Benia Stratagem It w a tribute to the ox* 
ceJJcncc of Cibber’s acting that Dennis and man> other contemporanos identified him 
with the t>pG of character which he delighted in playing After enumerating Cibber’s 
favorite }wrb< Sleclc remarked 

I have been at first view much astonished to obseive a strong inclination and pro- 
pensity of the Town to receive with pleasure any thing that tends to the personal 
mortification of Mr Ciwisi, who with much address and capacity has pleased them 
in all these characters But considering this matter more closely, I have readily 
accounted for it, when I have reflected, in all these performances he has personated 
nothing but vices and imperfections, and by that means insensibly drawn upon 
himself the contempt and hatred of the Audience 

Page 194 43 — 195 1 You say that in France, ct< Cf note on n, 187 26 
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Page 195 8~n How angry were you once etc Sdniund *'Rag” Smith's Pheedra and 
Hippohtue was produced m 1707 It was Addison, not Steele, who scolded the town for 
not liking it (cf Spectator, no 18 [March 21, 1711]) Addison was not unique m 
admiring the tragedy Oldisworth in his "Character” of Smith remarked (ITorfcs of 
Smith [4th ed , 1729] , p xiv) 

His Phaedra is a consummate Tragedy, and the Success of it was as great as the 
most saugmne Expectations of his Friends could promise or foresee The Number 
of Nights, and the common Method of filling the House, are not always the surest 
Marks of Judging, what Encouragement a Play meets with But the Generosity 
of all the Persons of a refined Taste about Town, was Remarkable on this Occasion 
And it must not be forgotten how xealously Mr Addwon espoused his Interest, 
with all the elegant Judgment and diffusive Good-Nature, for which that accom- 
plished Gentleman and Author is so justly valued by Mankind But as to PtuBdra, 
she has certainly made a finer Figure under Mr Smith’s Conduct, upon the Eng- 
lish Stage, than cither Home or Athens, and if she excels the Greek and Latin 
Phaedra, I need not say, she surpa'v-es the Frenth one, though embehshed with 
whatever regular Beauties, and moving Softness, Haetne himself could give her 

In his brief biography of Smith's close friend, John Philips George Sewell referred to 
Smith as the "Author of the incomparable Tragedy of Phaedra and Hippolxtud* (le/e 
of Hr John Philips [3rd ed , 17201, p 9) 

There is no indication that Dennis was ever personally acquainted with Edmund 
Smith The fact that Smith set up as a critic and had undertaken, some time before he 
died, a comprehensn e sun cy of the beauties and faults of ancient and modem poets— 
a projeil strikingly similar to that which Dennis had begun in the Grounds of CrUtewm 
in Poatry — would not have endeared him to Dennis's mind 

Page 196 3-8 John Sheffield (Duke of Buckinghamshire), An Euay upon Poetry, 
lines 177-182 (m Spmgara, ii, 291) 

Page 197 12-14 It had then been Time to consider, etc In spite of his tendency to 
dwell upon the Bard's faults, Dennis considered himself, and was considered by his 
friends, to be the champion of Shakespeare One of Dennis’s followers, relating alle- 
gorically the feud between Dennis and Steele, told of the gathenng of Sir Richaid’s 
ai mv, lu-ing the head of Shakespeare as their banner Suddenly and mysteriously the 
banner disappeared To account for its disappearance the narrator ventured the oon- 
jicture (cf The Battle of the Authors [1720], p 22) 

that Shakcapear’s Ghost disdammg to see his Head made use of as a protection to 
Fools and Scribblers, who only admir'd his Faults, and know nothing of his Per- 
fections, had taken away his Picture, and transported it to [Dennis’s camp], who 
Ji.iid .1 due Homage to his real Excellenc’es, and with himself condemn’d his 
irregularities 

P.ige 197 22-30 The Rules of Poetry constitute the Art of it, etc Other critics as 
will felt that the authority of the rules was endangered by the assaults of Steele and 
C'lbbei The uithor of A Full Consideration and Confutation of Sir John Edgar wrote 
(cf the Thaatrc, ed J Nichols, pp 4S9-460) 

Iheie are no means of pronouncmg justly, and like a man of sense and under- 
standing, but bv having recourse to the known and cstablislied Rules of each Art, 
which, being founded in reason and truth, 1 always make tlie measure of my 
censure 

And another writer, answering Steele, said (The Battle of the Authors [1720], p 29) 

for an Art must purpose to itself a certain End, and must by Consequence have 
some certain means of arriving at that End, which means arc what is caU’d the 
Rules, to deny which, to Poetry, is to deny it to be an Art, and to make it a meer 
Whimsey, of no Use or intrmsick Value 
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When these pronouncements were made, Steele’s most recent attack on the rules was 
that m the Theatre, no 2 (cf note on n, 187 26) Cibber had recently attacked the 
rules m the Prologue to Xtmena (1719) 

So Plays are valued, not confin’d to Rules, 

Those Prudes, the Cnticks, call them Feasts for Fools, 

And if an Audience 'gainst those Rules is warm’d. 

Or by the lawless Force of Genius charm’d. 

Their whole Confederate Body is alarm’d 

Then every Feature’s false, though ne’er so taking. 

The Heart’s deceiv’d, though ’tis with Pleasure akmg 

And m the Epilogue to the Non-Juror (1718) he had written 

As for the Cnticks, Those, he owns, may Teiae him. 

Because he never took such Pains to please them. 

In Time, Place, Action, Rules by which Old Wits 
Made Plays, as Dames do Puddings, by Receipts 

The answer of Steele’s followers to Dennis’s defense of the rules was sharp and dis- 
damful (cf An Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, m the Theatre, ed Nichols [1791], 
p 396) “Thy fund of Criticism is a set of teiins of art, picked out of the French 
translations this for thv Intellects ’ 

Page 198 22-30 For as ’tis the Prerogative oj a King, etc Tins principle, that minor 
rules may be disregarded if the major purposes of the art are thereby served, was of 
Mtal importance in the criticism of the Augustan period In 1711 Dennis had stated 
the jirmciple thus (cf i, 406) “ a less Law may be violated to avoid the infring- 

ing of a greater, and 'tis equally the Duty both of Ancients and Modems, to break 
thro’ a less important Rule, when without that Infringement a greater must bo mo- 
lated, or tJie great End of all tlie Rules neglected ” As early as 1701 he had recognised 
the principle when he asserted that “seeming Irregularities’’ may be admitted into a 
work of art if “they are mdispensably necessary to the admirable Conduct of a great 
and a just Design’’ (cf i, 202-203) Precisely what he thought were minor rules is not 
exactly clear, but it is certain that be included among them the unities of time and 
place, those mere “mechamck Rules’’ which, he insisted, must not be followed if the 
result would violate probability (cf ii, 68) The major rules, as he conceived them, 
were ajijiarcntly the rule of decorum and probability, and the rule of the distinction 
of genres that each genre has a specific end which it must achieve by its own peculiar 
means The principle meant then, according to Demus, that violations of the ndes were 
permissible if a work of art maintained probability and effected its purpose But there 
are no objectiv e standards to measure how a poem effects its purpose , the test must be 
a pragmatic one does it produce the desired results upon the right sort of jieople? In 
short, if a jioem is successful among men of taste, any irregulanties in it are justified 
(cf note on i, 43 36-39) 

The primiplc hero stated by Dennis was dearly recognised by Boileaii when he 
wrote (I’ Art Poetigue, iv, 78-80) 

Quelquefois dans sa course un esprit vigoureux, 

Trop lesserifi par Part, sort des regies presentee, 

Et de Part mSme apprend k francbir leurs bmites 

And Boileau recommends that the poet idiould consult a fnendly critic to determine 
whether the violation of the rules is justified by the "transport heureux” which it pro- 
duces upon him Another interesting expression of the same principle is to be found 
m the wntings of Addison (Spectator, no 592 [Sept 10, 17141) 

First, we may often take notice of men who are perfectly acquainted with all the 
rules of good writing, and notwithstanding choose to depart from them on extraordi- 
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nary occasioius 1 could give instances out of all the trigic writers of antiquity who 
have shown their judgment in this partHular, and purposely receded from an es- 
tablished rule of the drama when it has made way for a much higher beauty than 
the observation of such a rule would have been Those who have surveyed the 
noblest pieces of architecture' and statuary both ancient and modern, know very 
well that there are frequent deviations from art m the works of the greatest masters, 
which have produr ed a miu h nobler cffe< I than a more .iccurute and exact way of 
proceeding could have done This often arihcs from what the Italians call the 
gusto groTule m these arts, which ts what we call the sublime m writing 

In this and in other comments upon that art which goes beyond the rules (eg , Specta- 
tor, no 409), that art whuh prodiues magnificent effect® that (an be understood not by 
(ritics who judge bv the rule®, but by men of good taste and polite gemus, Addison was 
evidently influenced by Longinus and by Boileau’s exposition of him That Boileau 
was aware that the pragmatic tc®! of good art must often supersede the test of the rules 
is clear from the following remark (RefUxwfut sur no xi) 

Lorsqu’un cndroit d’un disc ours fiap^ie tout le inondc, il nc faut pas cherchcr des 
juisons, ou plutot dc vaincH subtilit^t pour s'empecher d'en etre fmppe, mais fairc 
SI bien quo nous trouvions nous-merr,.*® los raisons pourquoi il nous frappe 

The minor rules were clear .md definite and ii poi'ts success m followmg them was 
objectiv'cly determinable The majoi rules, however vvt*'* vague and general, and the 
poet could determine his siuccss in followmg them only bv the of his poem upon 
cultivated readers As a coiiwHiucnco of exalting the major rules at the cxiien-e of the 
minor ones, there was a lendeniy to di*®Tedit the mien m adequate cntcru of 
excellence, and to substitute foi them ceitam imdehncd piinciples that \v»rc m'lnifest 
only 10 the esthetic roa(tion*» of men of ta®te 

In France the School of Taste, inspired in largo mea me b> Ixinginus, was mpic- 
sentod by Boileau, Hapin, Bouhours, and, pcrha|)s, St ‘i'A remoud Di nnis's indcbtodnehK 
to BoiU'au in his thc'onc'* of taste has been briefly and mcunipletclv lelated bv A F B 
(^lark, BoUcau awl the Fnnch Classical Cnttcs %n England (Pan®, 1925), pp 392-397 

Page 199 11-13 I haiv fkiwnaa o grave Diuine etc Dr Henr> SavhevereU, a popular 
I'oiy preacher 

Page 199 18-20 I havf hk( jcwc known a Salt-Water Mountrbnnl, et( Cf note on ii, 
190 17-19 

Page 199 21-27 I know a arlam vtle SenbbUr etc Collej Cibber Cf also ii, 187 
21-24 The two tragedies were Xi-mena or, The Heroick Daughter and PeiolUi and 
Izadora, both are undistinguished and were unsuctcssfiil Cf ii, 407 Dennis admired 
only one of Cibber’s cometlivs. Love's Last Shtfi, or. The fool in FasKutn (1606) , and 
this, he suspected, was not the work of Cibber (cf ii 408) 

Page 199 31-32 For Ecus w come to mi etc On Jan 25 1720, the diy oi which 
Dennis was wriuug this second Ix'tter, the Ixird Chamberlain issued an older revoking 
Steele’s license, as a power in Drurv Lane therefore Steele was "defunct* (cf Nicoll, 
History o/ Early EighUenth Ceuiury Dmma ICambndge, 1925J, p 283) 

Characlers mid Conduct of Her John Edgar (Third and Fourth Letters) 

The seeond part of the Characters and Conduct followed soon after the first part 
Letter in was written 'argely as a reply to tlie Tkialre, no 11 (Feb 6, 1720), and 
Letter iv as a reply to the Theatre, no 12 (Feb 9) In Nichols’ edition of the CJuvrae- 
ters and’conduct (in the Theatre, ed J Nichols fl791J) Letter iii is dated March 1, 
and Letter iv, March 21 I know of no reason for attaching these dates to the lettere 
In all probability they were written m Februaiy, and published together not later than 
March, 1720 
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The tone of the second part of the Characten and Condvct vas obviously affected 
by the satirical portrait of Dennis in the twelfth number of the Theatre WheTean the 
first part is aim^ at both Cibber and Steele (and much more savagely at Cibber than 
at Steele), the second part concentrates upon Sir Richard, paying mdelieate tnbute to 
his appearance and character as well as to his ideas A few portions of Letters in and iv 
are, perhaps, legitimate satire especially those concerning Steele’s grumbling at being 
subjected to a state of indigence that was produced by his own extravagance, and those 
which comment upon his continual protretations of patriotism and benevolence and 
pious intentions Other portions arc based upon n misunderstanding of Steele's words, 
and still other degenerate into senseless abuse It is just as well that the fifth and sixth 
letters which Dennis promised (cf ii, 213) cither were neier written or were written 
and never published 

Dennis’s attempt at the end of Letter iv to justify by classical precedent that satire 
which reaches into the private concerns of individuals is weak and disingenuous, as he 
himself well knew The tendency of the great classical satirists was to attack types of 
public vice and folly, illustrating them by occasional reference to the behavior of real 
or imaginary persons Dennis's remarks on Abtalom and Achttopkil, MacFlecknoe, 
and The Medal show that he was aware of the objections to personal satires, or lampoons 
(cf Ji, 201) 

The idea that good critics may become good jioels — an idea devclojicd in Letter iv — 
IS implicit m Dennis’s conception of a critic A good critic, he thought, must hav c not 
only a knowledge of the rules but also gemus (i e , passion) and taste (cf note on i, 13 
34) , in short, he must hav c much the same qualities as the poet himself Dennis was 
convmced, on the other hand, that only great poets can be good critics (if note on t 
398^5—39911), for only great poets have a full understanding of the art which they 
practice 

The second part of the Characters and Conduct was dedicated to the Duke of New- 
castle, then Lord Chamberlain The dedication is of no interest ajiarl fiom its com- 
plaint that the present which Newcastle had wnt the author on the jircvious November 
was not delivered, and from its acknowledgment that this w.i- the author's seiond public 
complaint addressed to Newcastle (the first was the didication of The hwadir o] His 
Country) 

John Nichols reprmted the second pait of the Characlvis and Conduct in bis edition 
of the Theatre (1791) 

Page 200 28-29 Terence, The Eunuch, iv, vii 

Page 20225 — 203 Jd Bui here, my dear Friend, etc In the Theatre, no 8 (Jan 26, 
1720), Steele had jjrintcd the laird Chamberlain's order of Jan 25, which had closed 
the Drury Lane playhouse Following this he had printed his own li ttcr of protest, m 
which he said 

1 wish your Grace had been as careful as [the King] m leaving me to the Law 
But if you will allow me to ask you one favour, bcfoic you have quite broke my 
heart and spirit , give me but the name of your Adviser, that is to say , y our Lawyer, 
on this occasion, and you shall see that it is not for want of skill in life, that I 
am subjected to all the pams and punishments to which those wicked ones are 
exposed, who are described by the monosyllable Poor 

The lawyer who had advised Newcastle that the patent could be revoked, tlic "notable 
Serjeant at Law, with a hard Name,” as Dennis refers to him, was Sir Thomas Pengelly 
By the tune Steele wrote the Theatre, no 9, he bad learned the lawyer’s name His wild 
threats against Pengelly were, of coume, never earned out 
Dennis’s remarks about Steele's predilection for "going to Law” are a palpable hit, 
for twenty years Steele had been involved m one law-suit after another 
Cf also n, 214 28-36 and note 
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Page 203 12 lehteh you were so eager to demoluh etc The hoop-petticoat wab a ttirized 
m the Spectator, no 127 

Page 203 22-23 Butler, Hudibras, i, i (ed A H Waller [Cambridge, 1906], p 8) 

Page 206 33-35 thou hast given us the Picture of a Wren, etc An allusion to the 
Dedication of Cibber’s Ximena (1719), in which Steele is compared to an eagle, and 
Addison to the wren which is carried on the eagle’s back The Dedication was written 
by Cibber, not by Steele 

Page 206 41 Boilcau, Satire viu, line 279 

Page 209 16-18 To this blessed Maxim, thou art pleased etc Steele had written 
(.Theatre, no 12) 

I have often asserted that it is generally tor want of judgement that men set 
up for the character of being judicious, everj body of any standing m town knows 
that the dullest and most stupid Writers we have had haw set up for Criticks, and, 
after abusing the most celebiated and bright per“onag(H of the ape* have made re- 
proofs and answers neeelleas, b\ some undeniable e\ idence of their inability in 
publications of their own 

Critics were Steele’s chief aversion In the Englishman, no 7 (Oct 20, 1713), he had 
written 

Those who set up for Criticks in Poetry, and arc met with in oidinary Comcn-a- 
tion, ma> be reduced to two Classes, such as judge bv Ride, or such as judge by 
Nature The first are Men of little or no Taste, who having read over the Mechani- 
cal Rules, and learned a few Terms of Art, are able to point out palpable Faults or 
Beauties in an Author, and thereby gain a Reputation fui Leamsng The others are 
generally Talkers, of glittinng Faneie”, and hurried Imaginations, who despise Art 
and Method, who admire what was never said before, and affect the Character of 
Wits It IS iileasani to see the Man of Judgment start at a Turn or a Metaphor, 
and the Men of Taste, os thej call themselves, yawn at a plain and noble Description 

The idea that critics arc frustrated men of letters was notablv exprewd bv Poi>e in 
Ills Essay on Criticism (lines 36-37) 

Some have at first for ^^lts. then Poets past, 

Turned Critics next, and proved plain fools at last 

Page 211 22-23 / come now to some of the pretended Facts etc In the Theatre, 
no 12, Steele had written concerning Dennis 

As for this Critick, he has distinguished himself by no spint but th,it of contradic- 
tion men the most amiable and unblameable in then persons and conduct, most 
perfect and correct in tlieir writings and discourse, have been the pvculiar objects 
of this Gentleman's reproof and dislike To finish him at once as to this particular, 
the men of all the world upon whom he has fallen hardest arc Awhson and Conorbvx 

The accusation that Dennis had “fallen hardest” upon Congreve is, of course, false , he 
never mentioned Congreve without paying him honoi As to Dennis’s quarrel with 
Addison, Steele was not in a position to discuss it with propiiety, for he had quarreled 
with Addison himself 

Page 211 34-35 thou prelendsl to insinuate that I have been us’d etc In the Theatre, 
no 12, Steele wrote "IDennisl has the face and suiliness of a Mastiff, which has often 
saved him from bemg treated like a Cur, till somi more sagacious than ordinary found 
his nature, and used him accordingly” Steele was jirobably referring, not to a phvsical 
beating, but to the assault of such pamphlets as A C’ntic no Wit (1719) and An Answer 
to a Whimsical Pamphlet, called The Character of Sir John Edgar (1720; 

Page 211 37-39 I’U teU thee whom I have us’d at that rate, etc I have been unable 
to find any confirmation of, or reference to, this boast of having beaten Cibber 
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Pace 211 41-42 Thou myst that my Pamphlet etc Steele remarked (.Theatre, uo 12) 

Hu Pamphlet u ao cruel, that it could not be writ by any thing but a coward, in- 
dulgmg. Bating, and wreakmg hu malice upon an object wholly in hu power, which 
he could stab without resistance 

The word stab m thu remark is a sly reference to a story then current (and now authenti- 
cated) that Dennu had been expelled from his college for assaulting a fellow-student 
with a sword 

Page 212 2~5 Then, then, was the Cruelty, etc A reference to the action of Cibber, 
Wilks, and Booth m withdrawmg Dennis's Invader of Hw Country after its third night 
Page 212 14-15 to endeavour to stt both the King's Horse etc A groundless accusa- 
tion At the end of the Theatre, no 12, Steele had, following his portrait of Dennis, 
written 

P S The Gentlemen of the Horse and Foot Guards, who, it seems, are offended 
at the treatment of Sir Ricuasd, their old Comrade, arc desired to lea\ e the face of 
What D’ Call just as it u 

Page 213 14-17 as thou hast form'd a Fanlom etc In the Theatre, no 12, Steele hud 
given a Character of Denms, representmg him as dull, stupid, surly, cowardly, cruel, and 
malicious (cf notes on ii, 209 16-18, 211 22-25, 211 34-35, and 211 41-42) Steele 
pictured Dennis as a creature so contemptible that “it would be ridiculous to talk of 
the animal, any further than to give good peojile a right notion of it ” The author of 
An Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, called The Character of Sir John Edgar, who 
was more scurrilous in hia description of Dennis, gate the followmg details comernmg 
his appearance (cf the Theatre, ed J Nichols, pp 393-304) 

Your years are about sixty-fit e, an ugly vinegar face, that, if you had any com- 
mand, you would be obeyed out of fear from your ill-nature jiicturcd there, not 
out of any other motive Y'our height is about some five feet four inches Your 
doughty paunch stands before you like a firkin of butter, and your duck legs seem 
to be cast for carrying burdens 

Page 213 30-34 Yet with such a Shape, etc In the Theatre, no 11, Steele had rom- 
mented whimsically and amusingly upon Dennis’s few remarks about his personal ap- 
pearance (cf II, 181) Like Denms, the author of A Full Consideration and Confutation 
of Sir John Edgar deliberately misinterpreted Sir Edgar’s humor and referred sneenngly 
to Steele's concern over his beauty (cf the Theatre, cd John Nichols [1791], p 464) 
Page 214 1-11 He is the greatest Pretender etc Perhaps the most imtatmg feature 
of Steele’s periodical essays, especially in the Theatre, was his constantly repeated pro- 
testation of great virtue and good mtentions Others besides Dennis called attention to 
it Said the author of A Full Consideration and Confutation of Sir John Edgar (in the 
Theatre, ed Nichols, p 452) Steele "has spent near two-thirds of his Twelve Papers 
[of the Theatre) in the most fulsome and imjiudent praise of himself that ever was 
published by any Author in the world " And the anonymous author of The State 
of the Case between the Lord Chamberlain and Sir Richard Steele, Restated 
wrote (ibid, p 531) 

The Kniqht [Steele] has made a great stir, in many of his Papers, with his Cour- 
age, his Honesty, and his Religion 1 shall not lose time here to examine into the 
validity of either of them, but shall only observe, that I never knew a man truly 
brave, make such Thrasome boasts of his courage, nor a man truly virtuous, make 
such a noise with his honesty , nor a man truly religious, ciying up his sanctity at 
the comer of the streets, and on the tops of houses 
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Page 214 28-36 He had Ikat secmiuff jc&ptci ct( The first part of thw paragraph w 
a paraphrase of a remark in the Tbmtte, no 11 

Let the Gentleman [Steele] ha\e bul the freedom of the Laws, and be per- 
mitted to do good to himself and others, and his condition is as happy as that of 
any subject the King has 


To J^nor, upon the Jionmn Snttnstft 

This letter, first piililished in the Ortgtnal lAiUrn (1721) was written «hortlj after 
Jan 10, 1721 On Jan 10 Dennis wrote to Prior, aunoimcing that he had just sent him 
a friend’s translation of the Seventh Satire of the Setond Book of Horace (cf Hist 
MSS Com , Bath, ni, 494) He added that the translation had caused him to reflect 
upon the nature of Horutian satire, and to consider the opinions of the commentators 
upon Horace, Juvenal, and Per&mg Believing the commentators to have been entirely 
in the wrong, he decided to hia own thoughts down m writing, and he offered to 
communicate these thouglit« to Prior Evidently Prior replied graciously, or diplomati- 
c-iUy, whereupon Dentil*^ dispatched the htier To Prurr, upon the Roman BatinsU 

There wcri' few among hn friends to whom Dennis could more suitably have com- 
munuated his thoiighfji on Human satire than to Matthew Prior, a gentleman of wide 
learning, posse^^sor of a splendid libraiy of several thousand volumes, and a devotee of 
Horace from his \cry tender jears It is not known how or when Dennis became ac- 
quainted with Prior The> both contributed to Motteux’ ixcnt/emonV Journal (1692- 
1694), and Dennis’s first mfiucnlial patron, Charle> Montagu, later £arl of Halifax, was 
one of Prior's wannest and closest friends In a letter <iated Dec 5, 1698, Dr William 
Aglionby wrote Prior, infuinung him of his intention to aid Dennis “a poor poet who 
lias made us a fine cntcrtaiunu'nt of Rmaldo and Amtufa”, Dennis was in need of aid 
b( cau^ ho had just been indicted by the Grand Jur> of Middlesex (cf Hist MSS 
Com , Bath, ui, 302) But there im no evidence that Prior and Dennis were acquainted 
at this time Years later Dennis 'cnt Prior a copy of his Remarks upon Cato Prior 
acknowledged the presentation m u diMoeet and tactful letter dated March 13, 1714, m 
which he expressed a high for Denouvo merit and learning, and suggested a 

desire ujion hia letum tvj Loiidoii to improve his uiquamtance with the cntic (cf 
PRO, State Paporh, France, 105/29, fo 87, the letter is printed m C K Eves, 
\faUkev} Prior [N > , 1939J, p 285) Sometime before 1721 Dennis was on sufficiently 
good terras with Prior us to feel justified m asking him to secure subscriptions for tlie 
proposed On{;inal Letters (Dennis to Prior, Jan 10, 1721, m Hist MSS Com , Bath, m, 
494) , and m u letter dated March 23, 1721, be thanked Pnor for his services m obtain- 
ing four fubseriptioob {ibid, pp 499-500) A letter from Dennis on March 17 mdi- 
tates that the critic occaeioiully waited upon Prior, probably at his home oi? Duke 
Street {ibtd , p 498) The friendship was cut short by Prior’s death in September, 1721 
Although thev were fur apart in social training, temperament, and political beliefs, 
Dennifa and Prior wcM*e <lrawn togetner b> their common passion for letters and learn- 
ing, and perha|>s bv their afifection and respect for Congreve 

The debate concerning tlic relative merits of Horace and Juvenal as satirists had 
been earned on for many decodes before Denms presented his arguments— a debate 
which he found conveniently bummariaed m Dryden’s Discourse concermng tke Onginal 
and Proffress of Satire (1693) Dennis’s solution, that Horace’s satire was of a kind very 
different from Juvenal’s and that therefore no just comparison could be made between 
tlie two, IS eminently sensible and satisfactory The most significant feature of Dennis’s 
letter is its rasiatence that ease, pleasantly, urbanity, raiUery, those qualities of style 
which were associated with Horace and which were m highest esteem m Augustan 
England (cf introductory note to the letter Of Simphctiy in Poetical Compoaittom) , 
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were suited to subjects of a comic nature, wbcicas subjects of a senous or tragic nature 
required a style both vehement and passionate 
Page 218 14-19 Mr Dryden endeavours to divide the Palm etc Cf Ker, xi, 81*82, 
84, 85 Dennis is not quite fair to Dryden, who did not intend to make “his own Taste 
the Argument for preferring” Juvenal Drydcn*8 wonis are extremely modest (Ker, ii, 
81-82) “ . m mv particular opmion, which I set not up for a sUndard to better 

jiidgmenlM, Juvenal is the more deligblftil author” 

Page 218 23 your old Fnend Monsieur Dospreaux Prior fii>t made the acquaintance 
of Boileau ra 1699, their friendsliip dovelojMHl ihieflv m tlu summer of that vear (cf 
C K Eves. Maithevy Pneyr [N Y , 19391, pp 122 and 137) 

Page 218 31*35 For w ihoe not Reason to bcheve etc Dryden observed that the 
true line of Roman satire, from Ennius and Pacuviu^ through Lncilnis and Horace, 
imitated the Old Comedy of the Greeks (of Ker, ii, 57-62) He did not, however, ad- 
mit that “Juvenal afl<*rwards started a new Satire” though lu* perceived that Juvenal’s 
was rather of the tragic than of the comit sort (cf note on n 219 22-26) 

Page 219 22-26 Now, Sir, ought not ue to make th( wfnic Jwfffm<nl etc This idea 
of the essential difference between Horace and Jiuona) is pn^^ent, though not de- 
veloped, in Drvden’s Discourse concenung the Original and /’roprrst of Satire, wheii' 
Dryden H'^ks (cf Ker, ii 96) “ what disreputation is it to Horace, that Juvenal 

excels m the tragical satire a<< Herat e does in the (omical 
Page 220 8 Your Fnend, Moimcur IMcier Prior i«so( Kited with D.icitr in Pan*, 
during the period of hib friendship with Boileau (cl Evc« MallhtwPnoi p 137) 


Letters on Milton nnd Wytheihii 

The Letters on Milton and Wycherley were aitifhed is a '‘peiimin to the VroinmU 
for Printing by Subscription, in Tuo Volumes in Oetnvo, the FoUoiiing \fMci lUimous 
Tracts, Written by Mi John Dennis The Propoiah ire dated Ott 25, 1721 but llu 
specimen could not have been issued at that time sjure letter iii i^ li ited Jan 24, 1722 
The approximate date for the publication of the specimen is given in the following 
letter, which I print from the autograph monusciipt now m the* Biiti*>h Museum (Sloane, 
4046) 

8r 

I have here the Honour to send jou propos.ils foi the printing Two v<ilunies of 
miscellaneous Tiacts, to which is annexd a large specimen of the work which sub- 
scription I Hope you will have tlie goodnesse to cncoungr b\ your example If 
you doe me the Honour to subscribe, Mr Man [Mein] will Deliver to ^ ou n signed 
Receipt 

Sept the 17 1 am 

1722 Sr 

^oiir mast Humble Servant 
John Donius 

The first volume of the Mtsccllajicow Tracts, aflei a long delay, was firiallv printed 
m 1727 Dissatisfied with its appearance or binding Dennis for inoiitlu, the 

distribution of copies to some of his subscribers To Sir Hans Sloane he wrote (1 print 
from the autograph manuscript now in the British Museum, Sloane, 4049) 

Sr 

1 Here send You by the Bearer the first volume of miscellaneoub Tracts for which 
you some time since did me the Honour to subscribe 1 Have had it some time by 
me, had sent it sooner, as I Had done to several other gentlemen, for whom 1 
Have likewise a very great respect esteem, if 1 had not been m expectation of 
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being in an condition of ttending it m a faiier condition But since a further Delay 
may be misinterpreted, I Desire you would have the goodnesse to accept of it as it is 

I am 

April the 30 g|. 

Your most Humble y 
most obedient servant 
John Dennis 


Ar cording to the “Adiertisemcnt” printed m the first volume, the second volume, ex- 
cept for two or three letters relating to Paradx&c LobI, was then ready for the press 
The second volume, however, never appeared Probably the failure of the town to 
respond geucrouslv to the Propo^afa was responsible for its non-appearance, both 
volumes Were to have been published at Dennis s expense An aUemiitiv'^e explanation 
11 provided m a letter from Dr W Stratford to Edward Harley Hated Aug 4, 1736 
(Hist MSS Com , Portland, vn, 442), m which Stratford expressed sorrow over "the 
« ireunr^taneo of poor Mr Dennis burnii^ his papers” Dennis, continued Stratford, 
“was a curious man and a stholur, 1 fune\ Uierr must have been something valuable 
in them” If tlve letters from Pnoi, Rowe, and Walter Moyle, logeihcr with other 
matciial jircpurcd for volume two weie consumed ir this fire, it is easy to understand 
whv the V olume nov or was puhlibhc^l At any rate, the Letffrs on- Mtllon and Wycherley, 
which were to have U'cn printed in volume two together W’lth two or three additional 
letters on Pnradvse Lost that were not yet finislicd whi n the first volume went to presv 
slipped into ob<tuntv as a mere specimen of an undertaking that was not earned out 
The Letters are now probablj' the rarest of all Dennis's printed works 
DcnniVi enthusiasm for Milton was djspU>ed as early as 1692 (cf i, 3-4), and he 
diicussed Milton at length in worki j[>ubliihed m 1696, 1701, and 1704 Why he resumed 
the lubject in 1721-1722 is a difficult question Pcrhai^s he was impired by the separate 
publidition in 1719 of Aihlimn’s <ritique of Paradise Lost Whatever the inspiration, 
he added little in «ubstinco to what he had previously written, but he discoursed upon 
Miltons Godlike Genius” with a seal and mteDsii> of conviction almost unique it 
Augustan criticism Even his objection to Milton's machinery was set forth modestly 
and tcntativ ob , rather as a poiut to be explained than as a consideration that bhould 
Ic&scn our admiration for the great puritan poet 
The defense of Wyditrlev is a>tutr, and the analysis (ii, 234) of that scene m the 
Plain Dealer where Xovel attempts to give an account of the guests at Lady Autumn’s 
table H admirable The suggc'^tcd di^itmction l^tvveen vivacitv and wit is a v'aluable one 
for anybody to Keep in mind who contemplates the dialogue of Restoiution comedv 
particularly of Vytherloy 

An indication of (he Koundness of Dennia’s taste for dramatic comedy is his remark 
concerning Shudwcll (ii. 232, cf also ii. 201), whose work he persisted in admiring though 
Dryden had damned it and though its populanty had greatly declined since 1685 

Page 221 3 To Dr S "Dr " is almost certainly George Sewell, who studied 

medicine at I^vden and practised in I^ondon fw a brief time before he tiimed author 
As early as 1712 he iddrcsacd a poem to the Duke of Marlborough, censuring the tory 
ministry foi neglecting the great general He was probably among the whig hacks patro- 
nized by Halifax, for upon that statesman’s death he wrote a long elegy addressed to 
Addison Previouslv he had wntteu the Observations upon Cato (1713), in which he 
professed almost unbounded admiration for Addison's tragedy His chief work was 
The Tragedy oj Str Walter Raleigh (1719), wb»ch Dennis evidently knew when he 
wrote to Sewell on March 10, 1719 (cf n, 403-404). this work proved to be distmctly 
popular, for it went into a fifth edition m 1722 Sewell was described as a follower of 
Dennis’s in The Battle of the Authors (1720) 

Page 221 16-30 And tn most of the Treatises which I have publish’d etc Professor 
Paul's excellent study, John Dennis, liste m a bibliography of the critic’s writings 
(p 213) a rtork called Letters an Mtlion and Congreve, supposedly issued in 1606 
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Scholars ha>c failed to locate copies of this work, for the sufficient rc'uson that it never 
existed The mistake seems to have been launched by William Godwin in his lAves of 
Edtoard and John Phtltpa (1816, pp 291-292), where he siivs “A still more decisive 
testimony to the reputation of Milton, is m the ap})earancc of a book, hv John JJennis 
in the year 1696, entitled, 'Letters on Milton and Congreve ’ ” It i>* clear, however, that 
Godwin had never seen such a book, for he adds (p 292 n ) “It is to bo found in the 
Catalogue of the Bntish Museum, but has been reported to me by the librarians as mis- 
laid ” Writing in December, 1721, Dennis hM* the titles of works in which he had dis- 
cussed Milton, and we note that the Letters on Milton oiui CongrevOf dated 1696, arc 
not mentioned If he had written such a work, ho could not have failed to mention it , 
for he was anxious to establish the priority of Hn remarks on Milton What Godwin 
was lookmg for m the British Museum was tho sonos of lifters which I ha\e reprinted 
under the title of Leiiera on Mtlion and Wyrkcrlcv^ vintten 1721-1722, tho senes was 
originally published without a title, merely attaihod as a spocinien to the Fropoaala for 
Pnntmg by^Subicnptum Mtacellaneom TiacU, Wnlien by Mr John Dennm There 
are three letters on Milton, the fourth, on Wycherley, was addressed to Congreve Hcncc 
the error in the title which Godwin mentions Dennis did jiublish a volume of letters 
in 1696, but it was called Leiiera on Several Occaaiona, and it had nothing to do with 
Milton 

Page 221 20-22 In the Remarks on Pnnee Artkw, etc Cf i, 107 and 108 

Page 221 2d-25 In the Advancement and Reformation etc Cf i, 272-277 

Page 221 26-30 In the Grounds of Criticism in Poctrv etc Cf i, 347, 3S1-352, and 
343-344 

Page 221^1 — 2222 Some Peraona, who long ^tnee the PubluAitum etc Dennis m 
thinking specifically of Addison, whose papers on Milton appeared in the Sfieciator 
every Saturday from no 267 (Jan 6, 1712) to no 369 (Ma> 3) It is true that Addiaon 
“made particular mention*’ of many of the same beauties which Dennis had prcviounlv 
pomted out (cf i, 513-514), and was imfair to Dennis in failing to acknowledge bi^ 
priority 

Page 222 4-21 They have not allou/d that Milton etc It was not Addison's inten- 
tion to show that Milton had “m the Subbmity of his Thoughts surpass’d both Anciont>> 
and Modems” Rather he proposed to demonstrate that Milton had written in ilir 
great tradition, following Homer and Virgil, that Paradise Lost fulhiUnl the chief re- 
quirements of the epic as defined by Anstotle and explained b 3 '' Lc Bossu, that it 
contained great beauties comparable with those of Homer and Virgil, and that it imi- 
tated with great ingcniousness, and at times even derived it-s fire from, leilain passugei» 
in Homer and Virgil As he says in Spectator, no 297 

Whether Milton’s (action] us not of a subhmer nature [than Huniers and Virgil’s] 

1 will not presume to determine It is sufficient that I show there is m the Paradis* 
Lost all the greatness of plan, regularity of design, and masterly beauties whuh 
we discover in Homer and Virgil 

Though Addison spoke frequently of Milton’s sublimit>, he was incapable of (xpress- 
mg himself with the intense and rapturous enthuaiasm that Dennis sometlnios displayed 
in discussing Paradise Lost (cf , for example, ii, 224 32-40) As to orjgjna]il>, Addison, 
like many other Augustan critics, did not value it so highly as Dennis dul, or as wc do 
today When he remarked (Spectator, no 321) that “Milton is everywhere full of 
hmts, and sometimes of literal translations, taken from the greatest of the Greek and 
Latin poets,” he meant no dishonor to the author of Paradise Lost, it was the part of 
wisdom, he believed, to avail oneself of the great thoughts and fine images of the classic 
writers 

Even if Addison’s papers on Paradise Lost were, as Dennis says, unfair to Milton m 
falling to give an adequate impression of the poem’s sublimity, they were none the 
less successful, for they probably did more to spread the fame of Milton than any other 
critical woiks of that century 
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Page 222 20*21 which ts the turest axui nohleii Hark, etc Cf i, 4€2-463 
Page 223 1 0/ all the Commentators on the Paradise Lost Strictly speaking, there 
had been only two up to the time when Denms wrote this letter Addison, and the 
slightly mystenous "P H who wrote the Annotations on itfiiton's Porodise Lost 
(1685) Only one edition had been printed to which the name of an editor was at* 
taohed the Poetical Works, ed Tickell (2 vols, 1720) The bnef, and usually inci- 
dental, remarks of such men as Marvell, Oryden, Roscommon, Bysidie, and Coward 
scarcely entitle them to be called “commentators" 

Page 223 6-9 Spectator, no 270 

Page 223 15-18 for says he, etc Spectator, no 267 

Page 223 24-26 Spectator, no. 333 

Page 224 10-10 Spectator, no 333 

Page 225 1-21 Paradise Lost, vi, 203-223 

Page 225 28-30 Paradise Lost, vi, 238-240 

Page 225 30-45 Paradise Lost, vi, 245-251 

Page 226 12-26 Paradise Lost, vi, 296-310 

Page 227 3-11 Paradise Lost, vi, 30/ -315 

Page 227 26-20 Paradise Lost, ii, 606-509 

Page 227 36 nor my Lord Roscomojon Roscommon did not venture a criticism of 
Milton At the end of his Essay on f*anshted Verse (1684) he merely paid tribute to 
blank verse and to Book vi of Paradise Lost 
Page 228 14-15 Paradise Lost, i, 780-^ 


Page 228 25-34 Paradise Lost, t, 423-431 

Page 22839—2299 And here let me deplore one Unhapptneu etc In 1898 Dennis 
had remarked that C'hri«tian machmery m an epic might be objected to becauae angels 
are “out of nature” and therefore not delightful (cf i, 105 and C60) He did not con- 
iidor this to be an insuperable objection, however, for CSiristian machmes might be 
|iropcrI> employed to produce wonder and terror, thus justifymg their use 
Pago 230 24-30 John Sheffield, Duke of Buckmgbamsliire, £esap upon Poetry, Imes 
202-268 (in Spmgani, II, 293-294) Buckinghamshire died in 1721 
Page 231 3-7 Dryden, A Parallel of Poetry and Pamlrng (1696), prefixed to the 
translation of Du Frosnoy’s De Arte Graphica Cf Kcr, a, 142 
Page 231 8-9 nho m tha Passage doth certamly refiecl upon Mr Wycherley Malone, 
and Stott after him thought that Dryden was referring to Etherege Ker makes no 
attempt to identify the too witty poet In aU probability Dennis was right, he bad un- 
doubtedly discussed Wythorley with Dryden, and was m a position to know Dryden’s 
meaning For a brief noU- on this point, cf “Dryden’s Allusion to the Poet of Exces- 
sive Wit ’’ in AoJes and (Juenes, cxxvai (1935), 421 
Pago 231 26-29 Dryden, “To Mr Southerne,” prefixed to Southeme’s comedy. The 


(I’lees Excuse (1692) , , to a , , or w - - 

Page 231 35-39 where he declares the Author of the Plam-dealer etc Cf Ker, 1 , 
182 Drvden does not call Wycherley "(he greatest Comick Poet of the Age ’’ After 
.Ichning two kinds of comedy that which lashes yice and that which through humour 
renders folly ri.lieiilous, Dnden said “Many of our present writers are eminent m 
both these kinds, and, particularly, the author of the Ptom Dealer whoin I ™ 
to call my fnend, has obliged all honest and virtuous men, by one of the most bold 
most general, and most useful satires, which has ever been presented on the English 


***Pmte 232 M but skew'd the Esteem whwh he had for Mr Wycherley, etc Cf n, 410 
P^e 232 12-16 Rochester, AUuston to Horace, m Spingain, n, 283 Dennis is quoting 


"^age 232*40-41 the gXSd Refection of Rochefoucault etc In SSflexions Sentences 
el Maxtmes Morals rfc La Rochefoucauld (Pans. Fanner Freres), no 466 
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Page 233 23-28 th<U Reflection of Rochefoucault etc In Riflextona de La 
Rochefoucauld (Pans, Garnier Freres), no 45! 

Page 234 14-20 On s’cst tromp^ etc R4fieanone de La Rochefoucauld (Pans, 
Gamier Fr^ea), no 97 


Of Prosody 

Dennis’s essay Of Prosody appeared as Part v in the second edition of James Green- 
wood’s An Essay towards a Practical English Grammar, Describing the Genius and 
Nature of the English Tongue, Giving lAkewise a Rational and Plain Aceouni of Gram- 
mar in General, with a Famtlutr Explanation of Its Terms (1722) Greenwood was the 
6ur-nia«ter of St Paul's School The only other trace of an acquaintance between 
Dennis and Greenwood is a letter, probably written m 1720, in which Dennis informed 
Greenwood that he had just dmpatched to him copies of 7*he Invader of Ills Country 
and the two parts of the Charaetcis and Conduei of Sir John Edgar (ef On^rutf Letters 
[17211, pp 457-460) 

For at least thirty years Dennis hud been mtercsted m questions of prosody, and in 
1606 he had planned to include m the Remarks on Pnnee Arthur a section on the art 
of versification (cf i, 47-48) Until he complied with Greenwood’s request to write on 
the harmony of our Engli<th poetry, however he had confined himself to incidental re- 
marks on the numbers suitable to lync i>octry (i, 9), the necc^silv for a pause at the 
end of a couplet (i, 25), the nocessitj'^ for eontnuting the final ‘-ed ’ of the |>a^ parti- 
ciple (i, 26), and the disadvantages of the use of rhyme m the greatir poetrv (cf i, 
499) There was undoubtedly an interest in proKwly among Augustan leaders, but good 
poets seem to have been reluctant to reveal the secrets of Ihur art to the public (cf x, 
453) The most popular treatment of j>roho<ly during llu* eighteenth century was an 
essay called “Rules for Making English Voise,” pnTi\t*d to Kdw.ud Rv^he’b Art of 
English Poetry, a pedestrian work fir«t published m 1702 The most •‘ignificnnt point 
of difference between Dennis’s treatment of prosody and th it of livssiic, apart from 
the queation of the value of rhvme, is> that Drnni'* reiognized the existcnic of the 
hypermetrital line in heroic verse and the effectivi'nr*> of the dactyJu and troehuc foot 
to vary the march of iambus, whereas Bva-he luiinUd his b>Uabl(s pamfullv and 
allowed nothing over ten excojit in an o<(a'*iona) nlcxindrinc or fouiheucr 

Dennis’s essay Of Piosody was one of the most widelj cmulitcd of all his work** 
It apiiearcd in the fouith edition of Gircnwoods grammar, juibhshed in 1740, begin- 
ning with the second edition it was itroiiabh a regular feature of the grammir 

Page 236 37-39 27ir Numbers arc iqual, udteu the Attcntf* lye ett Bvs.dK* (xpressod 
the prevailing ojiimon when he wrote (“Kulca for Making English VdM*/’ (hap 1, in 
The Art of English Poetry [4th cd , 17101, p 1) “Ihc Btructiirp of our Ver'cs, wlu'thcr 
Blank, or in Rhyme, consists in a certain NumtKi of byllablrs, not in Feet compos’d 
of long and short Syllables, as the Vcr&es of Uu Greeks and Romans*^ Dennis appears 
to use the word Numbers in its convcnticmal sense*, but it jb drsir that lie r<*cogni 2 cd 
different types of feet in English poetry, for he pointed out a dactyl in one of Dryden's 
lines (cf 11 , 237 6-8) B>»shc allowed for no incgulunties m hc'roic verse except for 
an occasional triplet, alexandrine, or fourtecner Dennis was unwilling to force heroic 
verse into so hard and inflexible a mold B> recognizing the existence of trochaic and 
dactylic feet in heroic measures, lie indicated that he pusseased a finer oar for the har- 
momes of poetry than did B>sshc and his school of mutlu matical probodists 

Page 237 14-16 Bui the Stanza is certainly very improper etc This was the common 
opinion of Spenser’s stanza Bysslie remarked that Spenser’s imiucky choice of a stanza 
which is difflcuU to maintain in compobitions of any length drove him to use fur too 
many obsolete words (“Rules for Making English Verse,” chap iii sect 6, m The Art 
of English Poetry [1710], p 33) 
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Page 237 19 the Ode which w Vvlgarly called Pindanck Dennis, like many of hjs 
contemporaries, realized that the irregular ode, introduced by Cowley, differed con- 
siderably from the ode of Pindar (cf r, SlO-Sll) 

Page 237 34-38 The Pauses in the Middle of the Verse, etc Bysdie allowed the 
middle pause to fall after the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or 8c\eath syllable (cf '‘Rules 
for Making English Vera*'," chap i, sect I, in The Art of English Poetry fl710], p 4) 
In a letter to Cromwell dated Nov 25, 1710 Pope remarked that m any smooth English 
verse of ten EiyllablcR (here should be a pause after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable 
(cf Elwm-Courthope, vi, 113 ) 

Page 237 39 Roscommon, Essay on. Translated Verse, line 47, m Spingam, ix, 298 
Page 238 4-9 But it w not necessary that the Patisp etc This agrees with the opinion 
and practiw» of most of Dennis’s contemporanos Cf Bysshe "Rules for Making Eng- 
lish Verse” thap i, sect 2, m The Art of English Poetry (1710), pp 8-9 
Page 238 19-23 but because double and treble Rhynu^s etc Double and treble 
rhymes wore employed chiefly ic burlesque and humorous verw*, they wore discredited 
elsewhere (ef i, 434) 

Page 239 10-11 "Part of tlie Fourth Book of Virgil, Tianslated,” lines 17-18, in Poems 
of Walltr, ed G Thorn Drury (Muses’ library, 1901), n, 29 
Page 239.38 — 2467 Hhvme, as I obstrved herelojou etc Dennis had frequently 
argued ag'iinst the U'-e of rhy me in senu'ts poetry (cf i, 499) Quite different were the 
MOWS of Bys*«he, viho remarked near the end oi the Preface to “A Dictionary of 
Rhymes” (in 7’he Art of English Poetry) “Rliyme is oy ail allowed to be the chief 
Ornament of Vcrsifuation in any of the Modem Languages, and therefore the more 
Exact we are m the Observation of it, Uie greater Applause our Productions of that 
Nature will deservedlv thallenge and hnd” There were many who agreed with Bvsshe 
((f 1, SOOl 


.4 Defence of Bir FopUng Flutter 

TliH )iumphlct ^((ording to an advertisement m the Daily Post, was published on 
Nov 2, 1722 (tf Aitken, Life of Steele U8891, ii, 280) It is m part a result of the 
qiiaricl with Steele begun in 1719, it is als) a result of Dcnnisb extreme annoyance at 
the methods which Steele was UMiig to prepare the way for his new comedy. The 
Conscious Loicis No English play had exr reccivtd half of Die advance publicity 
which The Conscious Lovtrs enjoved Nearh three >car»» before the comedy was pro- 
duced Stede bad b<'gun to puff it in his periodiial the Theatre (noH 19 and 28, March 5 
uid April 5, 1720) Soon it wu*< the talk of the town On Nov 18, 1721, Mist's Weekly 
JimnuU lan a pamgrapli ab<mt it rcmaiking that Sir Rich ud'« now play would repre- 
sent li chiruter that had novtr vet been seen upon the stage (cf Aitken, n 283, n) 
To eip the (liinav adverti^mciit'' were nm m the nov\>]nipers on Oct 2, 1722, describ- 
ing the foi tlicomiiig coiiicdv a- probably “the best modem play that has been pro- 
duc(d ' (cf note on n 241 19-22) Dete^tlng cabab, cinques, and all devices that would 
give .1 pi IV a fjbe irnown, Dennis took up hih uen and produced the Dejttice of Bn 
Fopliuq FlutUr It w IS issued h'c dav'* lK*fcwe The Cofisctom Ijo^tts was staged 

To attiek Stoetc’< fortheomitiB comedy by defending Flheiege’s Man of Mode, or, 
Sir Fojtbiig Flutter was a siircwd and logical move In 1711 Sir Richard had denounced 
the clmractei of Doiimant m Sir Fojdmg Flutter, had ridiculed the play for its licentious- 
ness and laik of gentility, and had set forth his own ideas of what a fine gentleman 
sliould be In several essays sub^quently written ho hud developed his conception of 
the fine gentleman, or the man of honour, and bv 1720 he had made it clear that his 
projected comedy vvould pieaent a hero who was a fine gentleman and who would be 
held up as an example for the imitation of the spectators of the play (cf note on ji, 
244 10-13) Before jt was produced, Steele’s comedy was referred to os The Fine QentU- 
man, and if this wcie not enough, some of Dennis’s frnnds who had read the play long 
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before it was staged brought him reports of it (cf ii, 241) He knew its nature, then, 
und he knew that, setting up its hero as a mode) for imitation, it represented an idea 
of comedy exactly the contrary of his idea and Etherege’s By defending &r FovXxng 
Flutter, therefore, Dennis was talung issue with Steele on a point of fundamental 
importance m literary theory 

Shortly after Dennis’s pamphlet was published, he was answered by Steele’s friend 
Benjamin Victor, who wrote (with Steele’s encouragement) An Eputle to Sir Rtchard 
Steele, on Hu Play, Coltd, The Conscious Lovere This reply appeared on Nov 29 
(cf Aitken, ii, 281) Victor, besides assuring Sir Richard that his '‘Works abound with 
polite Delicacies, which are beyond the common Capacity of Mankind” (2nd ed , 1722, 
p 3), assailed Deimis for his ill-nature, impudence, the contradictions m his preface, 
and his use of ridicule m literary cnticimn, and he urged that Dennis must have been 
void of shame when he attempted to pro\c that the business of comedy was to repre- 
sent corrupt and objectionable characters rather than models of virtue and innocence 
(cf note on ii, 245 23-29) On Nov 15 the St Jame&'a Journal announced a work di- 
rected against Dennis, entitled A Short Defence of Two ExceUeni Comedies, viz , Sir 
Fopltng Flutter, and The Conaeious Lovers, m answer to many scandalous reflections 
on them both, by a certain icmble Cnlick, who never saw the latter, and scarce knows 
anything of comedy at all (cf Aitken, u, 284) On Dec 13 another reply to Dennis was 
issued, &r Richard Steele, and Hu New Comedy, Called, The Conscious Lovers, Vindi- 
cated from the Malicious Aspersums of Mr John Dennis Wherein Mr Dennis’s vtle 
entieisms in defence of 8tr Fojdxng Flutter are detected and exposed, and the author of 
them proved to know nothing of cnitcism (cf Aitken, ii, 285) Instead of being thanked, 
as he expected (cf n, 253), for defending Sir Fopting Flutter and for exposing the false 
notions of comedy upon which Steele’s new play was based, Dennis was surprised to 
hod himself attacked and reviled 

(considered solely as a vindication of Etherege, the Defence of Sir Fopltng Flutter is 
a sound and commendable piece of work, though it applies the doctrine of decorum 
somewhat heavily and pedantically Its chief significame, however, lies m the fact 
that Dennis saw the danger iurkmg in Steele’s notion of c‘ornedy and set out vigoroiislv 
to oppose it Believing that the hero of comedy should be a pattern of innocence and 
virtue, Sir Richard constructed a play m which the suspense turned upon the temiio- 
niry distress of u righteous man, and which intended primarily to arouse a gentle feel- 

J iDg of pity mingled with admiration for the jmragon This type of comedy almost 
inevitably became sentimental, and of counfie, it swerved 8harpl> awuv fiuin the sort 
jof comedy which Dennis and most of the critiis (ontem))orar> with him eonbidcred 
entertaining and profitable (cf i, 477) Like other Augi^tnu rntu^ Dennis had little or 
^no taste for the lightness and delicacy of romantic comedy ius ShakeH|i(>nrr hud de- 
[veloped it, but he had u true understanding of the robust .and realistic comedv such 
Jas Jonson, Shadwell, and Wycherley had cultivated, and ho felt, quite properly, that 
i Steele departed to no good results from the sound English Iraditiun Commenting on 
the Defence of Sn Fophng Flutter, Krutch says iComidy hihI Couscunii m//i > iht 
Rcstotahon IN Y, 19^1, p 245) 

Hen> again Dimnis was nght no far as theor> w<i< (omerned He put his fingir 
I upon the danger of Steele's comedy, which Jay in the fad that by j)ropo«i)ng ex- 
amples of virtue it was likely to cease to be cither realistic or funny 

Page 241 5-6 a certain Comedy now in Rehearsal Steele’s The Conscious Lovers 
This play was first produced on Nov 7, 1722 Rehearsals were going on in October, 
when Dennis was writing the Dejence oj Foplinfl Flutter 
Page 241 12 I have lomerly made Mention oJ Poetical Mounle-bauks \\, W 
Tage 24\ His Plav has trolled as )or as T^Ainburgh e\c YarVs xA TKc Conatvyua 
Lovers were wntlon by January, 1720 Ai a mrmbfT of the Commission for Forfeited 
Estates Steele was in Edinburgh from Augu-t to Oilobir, 1720, and again in October, 
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1721 While there, he presumably discussed, or even read portions of, his new comedy 
There is a story that he wrote The Conscious Lovers during a stay m Wales and that 
the play was first acted in his own house there by a group of his fnends (cf Aitken, 
Za/e o/ Steele [1889], n, 318) 

Page 241 19-22 Now, Adveriisernenls have been sent etc On Oct 2, 1722, the news- 
papers earned an ad\ crtisement which announced that Steele's new comedy would be 
ready by the 6th of Novembei, and which concluded “It is thought that this play is 
the best modern plav that has been produced" (cf Aitken, Lt/e o/ Steele [1886], n, 
276, n 4) 

Page 242 7 three or jour sordid Wretches The managers of the Drury Jjuae play- 
house Cibber, Wilks, and Booth 

Page 242 27-29 Wycherley, The Plain Dealer, I, i This is Olivia’s account of Novel 
Dennis is quoting from memory 

Page 243 14-17 And has not Horace, etc Cf Horace, Satires, i, iv, 1-5 

Page 243 17 says a modem Cnitek Datier, in his commentary on Horace Cf also 
Dacier, Poetiqw d’Aneiote, Remark no 1 on chap i (cd Pans, 1692, pp 58-60) 

Page 243 32-33 because Comedy ts lothing but a Picture of common Life, etc It 
was gencralb agreed that comed> should be a realistic portrayal of men m pnvate 
stations (cf i, 496-497), and cicn tliat the instruction afforded by comedy depended 
upon its realism (cf i, 477) 

Pago 243 34-37 Now thus Comedy oj Sir Fophng Flutter, etc Ethercge s The Man 
of Mode, or, Sir Fuphny Flutter, first produced in Mmth, 1676, was an immediate suc- 
less and, acconhng to Downes, the jiromptcr, “got a grr^at deal of Money It ap- 
jicarcd under impreesne ausiiice« Dryden wrote an cpilogc" for it, Sir Car Scroope 
«Tote the prologue, uiid the dedication \»as accepted by the Duchess of York Both 
laingbainc and Gildon praix-d the comedy, noted that it was received with universal 
approval, ami rem irked that the characters were “drawn to the Life” (cf Dramatie 
H orU of Lthcieye, eii H F B Bretl-Smith [Boston and New York, 1927], i, p moil) 

Page 244 10-13 7 hr Knight certainly wrote the jorrrmentwn’d Spectator, etc Bteele 
had iiitt nded to c ill his comedy The Fine Gentleman, and prior to its production and 
publication It was icfernd to by that title m the newspapers (cf Aitken, Life oj Sleek 
[18891, II, 283-284) For vtars, ccrt.unlv as cady as The Chnslian Hero (1701), Steele 
hud be’tn obsoe-ed with i luw concipl of a “hnc gentleman,” an idealised pictuie of a 
man fiom anv at ilion in aocictv who abounded m viitue and innocence In Specta- 
tor. nos 65 and 75 (1711), hi doiirciat.d the sort of gentleman represented by Donmant, 
and sot up his own pit Hire of nhat a fine gentleman should be In the Gwiitfam, nos M 
,ind 38 (1713) he again developed his idea of the fine gentleman In the TheMre, no 16 
(Feb 23 1720) lie descrilied the Man of Honour, anothei version of the fine gentle- 
man By this time he had definitely decided to transfer his fine gentleman to the stage 
In the HieolTL, no 19, he spoke of his now comedv and of the fine gentleman, its hero 

The thml let of this comedv, which, had not some 

belli pcrfoiined before this lime, has a scone in it, wherein the first character bears 
unprovoked w longs, denies a duel, and still appears a man of honour and courage 
tL csample would h,ive been of great «.v.ce, f«. stmo we see young men are 
hiirdlv able to forbear imitation of fi.piieries on the Stage, from a deare of praise, 
how warmly would they pursue true gallantries, when a« ompanied with 
with which a Poet represents them, when be has a mind to make them amiable! 

mi, , m 1 „ Soeclatar no 65, was delib. rately paving the way for The Con- 

That Steele m But’ there is no doubt that the idea of the hero m this 

eordv^rb'eiVtormed within Steele’s mind for many yearn before the comedy was 

oa-vs For u has pass’d lor a very genliel Comedy, etc Steele was singular 
m^To^ctions Years later Horace Walpole remarked that The Man oj Mode was 

41 
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nearfy the beet comedy m English, it vae our first genteel comedy, he said, and if the 
conveisabon in it had been leas licentious, it would not have reflected its age accurately 
(cf ThoughU on Comedy, m Works [1798], o, 316) 

Page 244 44 — 245,2 For Donmont not only paa^d lor a fine Oentleman etc Edward 
Filmer, defending Etherege against Collier’s attack, insisted that Donmant was truly 
a fine gentleman He might be lewd and a sinner, admitted Filmer, but nobody ’’can 
be so dull as to mistake him for a Clown ” Etherege was true to his characters (cf A 
Deicnce of Plays [17071, p 15) 

Page 245 23-29 How hltle do they know of the Natvre of true Comedy, etc In 
answer to this passage Benjamm Victor wrote (.An Epistle to Sw Richard Slede, on 
Hts Play, Call’d, The Conscious Lovers [3nd ed, 1722], p 17) 

Is it possible, Sir, that De s can be so void of Shame to attempt to prove, that 

VICIOUS Characters is the only Business of Comedy, and that their corrupt Examples 
have the same design’d Effect upon the Audience as a virtuous honourable 
Character 

Page 246 2-7 Roscommon, Horace Of the Art of Poetry, m Works of Roscommon 
(Glasgow, 1753) p 93 

Page 247 11-20 This is Dennis’s own translation of Dacier’s comment on Imc 157 of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica For another translation cf Works of Roscommon (Glasgow, 1753) , 

p 168 

Page 247 35-36 he understood neither Greek nor Latin This may be true The 
catalogue of Etherege’s books (cf Letterbook of Etherege, ed Sybil Rosenfeld [Ixin- 
don, 1928], pp 376-378) lists no work m Latm or Greek But Brett-Smith notes that 
in hia letters Etherege quotes lines from the Latin poets appositely (cf Drarrudic 
Works of Etherege [Boston and New York, 1927], i, p xu, n 2) 

Page 248 2-8 For Rapm tells us etc Rapm, Reflections on Aristotle’s Poesie, Pt ii 
•«ct XXV (in Critical Works [London, 1716], n, 220) 

Page 248 26-28 Boileau, I’Art Poitique, lit, 391-394 

Page 248 32-38 it was unanimously agreed, that he had etc St Evremoot and Oldys 
corroborate Dennis’s statement. Dean Lockier thought that Etherege himself was the 
origmal of Donmant, and the second Duke of Dorset claimed that his grandfather, the 
witty Lord Buckhurat, was the onginal (cf Dramatic Works of Etherege, ed Brcft- 
Smith [Boston and New York, 1927], I, pp xxiv-xxv) 

Page 248 36 which the late Bishop of Salisbury takes Notice of Burnet merelt 
records that dunng his illness, relapsing momentarily into his familiar mode of swear- 
ing, Rochester referred to a dilatory servant as "that damned fellow” (cf Some Passages 
>a the Life and Death of Rochester [1805], p 88) 

Page 24844—2492 they who were acquainted with the late etc Dennis speaks with 
some authonty, for he himself had been acquainted with Sir Fleetwood Sheppard 
Oldys suggested that Sedley was the original of Medley, and Brett-Smith agrees that 
there are definite resemblances between Medley and Sir Charles Sedley (cf Dramatic 
Works of Etherege, i, p xx\ ) 

Page 249 17-21 Comedy, says Rapm, etc Cf Rapm, Refections on Aristotle's Poestc, 
Pt II sect XXV (m Critical Works [London, 1716], ii, 219) 

ICematks on The Vonsetous Lovers 

Steele’s Consaoia Lovers was first produced on Nov 7, 1722 Although even before 
its production and publication Dennis had attacked the idea of comedy which it repre- 
sented, he was not content His Defence of Sir Foplmg Flutter had been treated 
severely by some of Steele’s adherents, his own theory of comedy had been challenged, 
and the great success of the Conscious Lovers, which he thought unmerited, seemed to 
him a agn of prevailing bad taste that he was duty-bound to correct From these, 
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and perhaps other, considerations he proceeded to write the Remarkt on The Conacwus 
Lover$, which was published on or about Jan 24, 1723 (cf Aitken, Ltie of Steele [1889], 
ii, 281, n 3) 

Over ten pages of the Remarks on The Conscious Lovers are given over to observa- 
tiona on tho improbabilities of incidents and characters in the play— observations which 
were reasonably well grounded Even some of Steele's fnends felt that Bevil’s strange 
deference to his father was implausible (cf note on ii, 26334—26537) Of much greater 
significance, however, is Dennis's attack on the idea of sentimental comedy In the 
Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter he had attacked the sort of comedy which sets up the 
hero as a pattern of virtuous conduct In the Remarks upon The Conscious Lovers he 
completed his attack by reflecting upon the comedy of sighs and tears His own 
concept of comedy was not dev eloped merely as a weapon against Steele, but had been 
expressed at length as early as 1702 

Altliough the Conscious Lovers was greatly sucecssful on the stage, having a run 
of twenty -two pciformances in November and December of 1722, and although it was 
received witli great favor by the beau monde, there were otliers besides Dennis who 
did not (onsidor it a masterpiece Mn> Sarah Byng Osborn remarked m a letter to 
her brother Robert that her set at Danbury Place could not rehsh the new play (cf 
Letters of Sarah Byng ilshom, ed J McCTlelland [Stanford University, 1930], p 12) 
The anonymous author of The Censor Censured, or, *hr Conscious Lovers Examined 
(1723) found man} faults in the pla>, though he disapiiroved of Dennis's sweeping 
attack (cf Aitken, op at, ii 282-283) A series of articles generally unfavorable to 
the Conscious Lovtrf ran in the Freeholder's Journal, and Mist's Weekly Journal 
published several iirticli'v both attacking and defending the play (ibid, ji, 284-286) 
A few authors of pamphlets and articles attempted to vindicate Steele's comedy from 
Dennis s criticism (cf introductoiy note to the Diftnce of Sir FovUng Flutter) 

In his acute cnti(]<«m of the Remarks on the Conscious Lovers Joseph Wood Krutch 
Mivs (Comedy and Conscunu after the Restoration [NY, 1924], p 260) 

b itcvTr one mav think of Dennis, he showed considerable penetration and a 
tendency to go directly to the root of the maUer Even beft>re the appearance 
of 'The Conscious Ixivers’ he had recc^nised Terence’s weakness on the coimc 
hulc, and in the iiamphlet ]ust referred to he goes immediately to the point 
Steele had said that his chief design was to write an innocent performance Dennis 
tViereupon points out that, while innocence may be a good beginning, it is hardly 
a satisfactory chief design He points out so well the fact that Sentimental Comedy 
IS bad Comedy because it is not comedy at all that it is worth while to quote 
him 

Whereupon Krutch quotes the admimble passage that begins on ii, 259 28 

Page 251 9-13 vhen you endtm'our'd to serve li so warmly, etc Walpole had always 
opposed the Soutli S<*a Company After the crash of its stork in the summer of 1720 
he took the lend in attempting to save the wreckage For a brief account of his “T^se 
of Lenitives’ <f T Diprade Pubhc Opinion and Politics m Eighteeu'h Ctniury 
England (NY, 1936), pp 240-251 

Page 252 21-22 Anci did suck a Crowd of Ul Plays el( This seems to have been 
a general impression riting to Jacob Tonson on June 18, 1722. Vanbrugh said (Works, 
ed Dobree and Webb [London. 1928], iv. 146) ‘ But with all this encouragement from 

the Towne, not a fresh Poet Appears, they are forc’d to Act round and round upon 
the Old Stock, though Cibber tells me, 'tw not to be conceiv’d, how many and how 
bad Plays, are brought to them ” 

Page 253 21-28 But instead of meeting with the Thanks etc Dennis had been 
answered or attacked m several pieces published toward the end of 1722 (cf intro- 
ductory note to the Defence of Sir Fopltng Flutter) 

Page 253 30-35 Butler, Hudibras, n, m, 1-6 
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Page 354 13-15 or the ramng the Fneee etc Mist’s Weekly Jourrud also criticized 
the action of the managers in raising the prices for the Conscums Lovers Id Aitken, 
Life ol Steele [1889], ii, 286) 

Page 254 28-29 They are not eorUcnled to loll each of them tn hrs gilded Chariot The 
))ro»perity of the managers at Drury Lane evoked sharp disapproval from many con- 
temporary observers Vanbrugh in a letter to Tonson dated June 18, 1722, noted^ that 
“tjic fine Gentlemen of the Buskin in Dnity I^ne, ride about m their Coaches” (cf 
n’orka of Vanbrugh, ed Dobr^e and Webb (London, 1928], iv, 146) 

Page 255 1-3 Horace, Satires, i, iv, 21-23 
Page 255 14-17 Horace, Satires, n, i, 62-65 

Page 2SS31— 25711 Shaftesbury, "Advice to an Author,” m Oharaetensltcs (Sth ed , 
1732). I, 230-236 

Page 258 11-22 'Tis true, indeed, most Plays are design'd etc It was a common 
opinion among critics that plays can be judged most properly by readers rather than 
by an audience (cf r, 519-520) 

Page 259 5-7 icho has inveigh’d against the Rules, etc Steele had a contempt 
for the minor rules when they served as a restraint upon the poet in his endeavor to 
attain greatness and variety (cl note on n, 187 28) Critics who judged according to 
the rales were contemptuously described by Steele as “Men of little or no Taste, who 
having read over the Mechanical Rules, and learned a few Terms of Art, are able 
to point out palpable Faults or Beauties in an Author, and thereby gain a Reputation 
for Learning' (cf The Englishman, no 7 [Oct 20, 17131) In the Taller Steele had 
frequently satirized the pedant and the critic who leaned heavily upon authority (cf 
note on ir. 23 33-35) Some of Addison's remarks on pedants and critics who thrived 
on the cant of the French Aristotelians (cf Spectator, nos 105, 291. and 592) were 
jirobiiblv taken bj Denniv as the work of Steeh 
Pag! 259 18 Horace, Ars Poetiea, line 89 
Page 259 21-22 Boileau I’Art Poilupte, m. 401-402 

Page 25928 — 2608 When Sir Richard sayr, that any thing that has its Foundation 
111 Hiipjnncsi etc As early as 1702 Dennis had begun to develop at length bis idea 
that the Kidieulum is the soul of comedy and that the Ridiculum is achieved mainlv 
bv Humour (ef i, 494-495, also ii, 159-161) In the Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter 
he had set himself to combat against the notion that the hero of comedy should be, 
or might be, a pattern for imitation lake most of the cntics contemporary with him, 
he believed that comedy should exhibit foolish and vicious ehnraeters in a realistic 
manner, and should instruit men by reducing current vices and affectations to ridieiile 
(rf I, 477) 

The majonty of critics in the Augustan penod held, with Horace and Boileau (ef 
II, 259), that comedy is inconsistent with sighs and tears Although Rapin desjiised 
the sort of comedy which could arouse laughter in the provinces by means of extrav agant 
and improbable incidents and characters he still insisted that “that which is most jirojiei 
to excite Laughter is that which is most essential to Comedy” (Reflections on Aristotle s 
Pocsu, Pt 11, sett XXV, in Critical Works [London, 1716], ii, 219-322) The Abbe 
D’Aiibignac noted that Terence, though jiliasant to lead, did not succeed in the theatei 
so well as Plautus, because “Le premier se charge de plusieurs enlretiens serieux, & 
ce n’est pas ce qu'on cherche dans la Comedie, oil Ton veut trouv er de quoi nre , ’ 

(cf Pratique du Theatre, iv, ii [ed Amsterdam, 1716, 1 , 263]) Dacier remarked (La 
PoeUque dAnslole, remark no 2 on chap v led Fans, 1692, p 61]) 

Tout ce qui est accompagn6 de douleur, ou qui va h la destruction du sujet, n'est 
pas ndicule, & ou ne scauroit en nre sans inhumamtd, II ne pent done pas fane le 
BUjet de la Comedie, & par consequent Anstote bannit du Theatre comique, non 
spiilement lout ic i|iii peiil ilonner de r’horreiir de I’aversion ou de la piti# mats 
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encore tout ce qm eet trop eerieux ou trop austere Kt je croy qu’il avoit raiaon 
La Comedie ne souffre nen de grave & de seneux, ei on ne trouve le secret d’y 
attacher le ridicule 

In comedy, says the Critic in the Compamon between the Two Stages (1702, p 165), 
“All Ideas of distress are to be bamsh'd ” A subject is unfit for ndicule, and therefore 
for comedy, said Addison (Spectator, no 446), if it is likely to stir up commiseration 
rather than laughter Cibber himself thought that the Conscious Lovers was too grave 
for an Knghsh audience (cf Aitken, Life of Steele [1888], n, 277) 

The idea that aiousmg outright laughter is a positive fault m comedy was present 
in English criticism as early as the Renaissance When Steele said m the Preface to 
the Conscious Lovers (1723) that he proposed to introduce in comedy ‘a Joy too ex- 
quisite for Laughter, that can have no Spring but m Delight,” his words strongly sug- 
gested a remark by Sidney m the Apolon for Poetry (cf Elizabethan Crtitcal Essays, 
ed Grcgoiy Smith [Oxford, 1904] , i, 199) “Dehght hath a loy in it, either permanent 
or present Laughter hath oncly a scornful ticklmg ” Ben Jonson, who blindly followed 
Hemsius’s misinterpretation of Aristoth spoke deprei atingly of the moving of laughter 
111 comedy, and this idea influenced the views of Sprat, Shadwell, and Edward Howard 
(if Spingarn, i, 58 and 231-232) Purthtrmore, the fait that the Conscious Lovers had 
Its origin m Steele’s conception of the “fine gentleman ' (cf note on ii, 244 10-13), sug- 
gests another important factor in laughtcrless comcdi the seicntcenth-century code 
of gentlemanh conduct The elegant Karl of Chesterfield, when he advised that a gentle- 
man should smile rather than laugh out loud, was mereU echoing the sentiments of a 
former century George Savile, Lord Halifax, suggcsteil in his Adi<tce to a Daughter 
tliat laughter, because it made one conspicuous, was imbeeommg In a person of good 
lireeding It was almost uie\ itable that such an ideal of the gentleman shoulil affect the 
treatment of gentlemen in comedy as well as the attitude of gentlemen toward comedy 
Hut for the sources of Steele's sober and sentimental eomedj, one should consider at 
leisl three further po-sibilities Steele's own sentimental Irish temperament, the move- 
ment of moral reform which reached a crest in Collier’s attack on the liecntiousness of 
the stage, and the current admiration for Terence In 1712 Steele reiealed bis predilec- 
tion for sober comedy by praising Terence’s Heaulon Timorvumenos, m which he found 
nut one passage that could raise a laugh (cf Spectator, no 502) , and he yearned for the 
da} when English audiences should reach that pitch of elegance and refinement at which 
they could enjoy comedy shrouded m sober and polite joy Trapp, who had a vast ad- 
miration for Terence, admitted that the chief business of comedy is ridicule, but ho 
ticlicicd neicrtliplcss that comedy might represent the entire range of our passions, and 
that parts of il might properly be grave, sententious, or e\en sorrowful (Lectures on 
Poetry [17421 jip 288-289) John Hughes, a sober and virtuous man strongly endorsed 
Steele’s remarks on the Heaulon Timoroumenos, and gave Ins own definition of true 
(omedy (Poems on Several Occasions ^[1735], n, 312-313) 

It 18 not the lively Jest, the smart Rejiartee, or the witty Conceit, but the natural 
Views of Life, the moral Painting, the Mannere, the Passions, the Pollies, the 
Singularities, and Humours, in a Word it is the human Heart in all its odd Variety, 
pleasantly represented, that makes up the elegant Entertainment of Comedy 
Hughes saw little viituo in laughter After the production of tlie Conscious Lovers 
several articles and pamphlets ai'pearcd in Steeles defence One of these. An Epistle 
to Sir Richard Steele, on His Play, CaU’d, The Conscious Lovers, wntten by Benjamin 
Victor, expressed in an extreme form the view of comedv toward which the school 
of Steele were inclining (2nd ed , 1722, p H) 

It was the Opinion of all the Antients, that Love (the usual Argamcnt of all 
Comedies) is there best wntten, where it is most distress’d, and m despairing 
Passion, that Part of Comedy seeming best which is nearest Tragedy 

We need go only one step beyond this to find sentimentalism full blown 
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The lusty, brawny, realistic comedy of which Dennis appro\ed, and from which 
Steele was breaking away, did not lack a scnous clement or even a potentially tragic 
element Those who have seen Restoration comedies will recall how closely they skirt 
along the edge of tears and catastrophe, but they had the art of employing senous 
matters for comic eBects Their authors did not, like Steele, put oB the sock as a 
necessary prehminaiy to describing the travails and triumphs of the pure heart 
Page 261 8-9 Virgil, Eclogues, vin, 27-28 

Page 261 11-16 Str Richard says, that he ts extremely surpmd rti The last 
paragraph of Steele’s Preface to the Cossctoua Loveia was clumsily worded, it could 
be taken to mean that Steele was surprised that any truth should come from Cibber 
Vanous wags took pleasure in constrmng it this wav (cf Aitken, Life o/ Steele [18891, 
II, 284 n ) 

Page 261 21-29 He ought to have known lh< Dejett, etc Cf ii, 159-161 
Page 261 33-41 the following Censure of Quintilian eli Cf Quintilian, De Insti- 
tutione Oratona, x, i, 99-100 

Page 262 23-24 that arriv'd by the latt Fiih-Fool A waggish allusion to one of 
Steele’s unsuccessful projects Cf ii, 190 17-19 and note 
Page 262 30-31 Cibber indeed has receiv’d some transitory Rebukes etc On Dec 
19, 1719, the Duke of Newcastle, acting as lord (.hamhcrlam, had ordered Cibber oB 
the stage — a first step in breaking down the anthoiitv of the iimiiHgirs of Driiiw Lam 
Page 262 38 which I have lately taken Notice of Cf ii 241-242 and 244 
Page 263A4 — 26537 But secondly, the filial Oberlitnii of young Bciil etc In a 
letter to Steele written shortly after the produition of the Cnnsaoui Loverr. Highmore, 
the painter, objected to the improbabilities in the morc-thin-diitiful behaiior of Beni 
toward his father Denms’s point is sound, iien if he i- tidioii- iiid heaw in his 
reasoning 

Page 26413 — 26532 Locke, Of Civil Govcmmint Kk ii thsp vi, in the lloit'i of 
Locke (12th ed 1824), iv, 369, 370, 371. and 37.5 
Page 269 19-22 Terence, Andria, l, i, 128-ldl 
Page 270 4-0 Terence, Andna, v, m, 8-10 
Page 272 8-18 Terence, Andna, T, i, 130-143 
Page 273 14-21 Boileau, I'Art Poetique, in 413-420 
Page 273 34-35 Terence, Andria, v, ii, 15-16 

Page 274 8-9 Caesar on Terence, quoted m Suetonius’s Life of Tcrcnic Of ii, 159 

The Decay and Defects of Drumutrek Poetry 

This essay, which 1 have pnnted from the autograph inanusdiiit in tin jiossesHioii 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library, was in the main probably wrilteii as I ha\e indi- 
cated elsewhere (cf ELH, i [1934], 166-162), m 1725 An extract from the essay badly 
mangled in the jirocess of transcription, was published in the Monthly Magazine for 
.June, 1817, otherwise it has never before been pnnted 
The onginal title inscnbed at the head of the manuscript was ‘‘New Adiicc from 
Parnassus" This title was scored through, and the present title subslitulcd in Dennis's 
hand From the original title we may infer that the essay was jirepiircd for inclusion 
in the Miiedlariious Tiach since in the Proposals for Pnnling the Mvteel- 
laneous Tracts, issued in 1721, an essay entitled “On the Present State of Parnassus” 
was listed among the m itcnals to be issued in Vol ii of the Tracts The second lolume 
of the Tracis never appeared, and for some unknown reason the Decay and Defects 
of Dramahck Poetry was not pnnted in Dennis’s life In some measure, however, it 
sen'ed the critic’s end, for hr succeeded in bon owing money on it, on the back of 
the manuscript is written “Cojnes of Mr Dennis, lodge! foi money borrowd No 6” 
According to an editorial note in the- Monthly Magazine for June 1817, the manuscrijit 
had been found among the papers of the late Mr Richardson laiter the manusenpt 
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fell into the hands of Mr Thomas Rodd and it was sold among other items from 
Rodd’s collection at Sotheby's in Feb , 1860 Two years later it was hsted in the 
catalogue of the Shakespeare collection owned by James Orchard Halliwell (Bnxton 
Hill, 1853) From the Halliwell collection it was acquired by the Warwick Castle 
Library, whence it passed into the collection of Mr Folger 
The manuscript acquires a certain importance from the fact that no other manusmipt 
of a cntical essay by Denms has thus far come to light It helps to illuminate Dennis’s 
methods and practice in writing, and, therefore, the alterations in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalisation which printers made in setting up the essays from his manuscripts 
For a discussion of this point see “An Unpublished Autograph Manuscript of John 
Dennis,” in ELH, i, 150-161 

The first third of the Decay and Defects of Dramalick Poetry is given up to a 
lament for the good days of the past (i e , from 1660-1700), when the taste for dmmatic 
poetry was at its height, and an analysis of the chief causes of the decline in taste 
since then The passage extending from pafp- 27835 to 28034 is contained in two large 
slicets folded in folio, which are bound at the end of the manuscript and which are 
marked for insertion in the spot when the passage now stands The second of these 
large sheets contains the paragraphs extending from page 27930 to 28034, this sheet 
was probably written before the rest of the essay, lor it introduces a new subject — 
poetry in general, and the undisceming choice which the goiemment had made m its 
selection of a poet laureate — and a subject of freshest mterest to Denms m 1718 when 
l» the upiiuintment of Kusden his own hopes of becoming the laureate had for the 
v land tiiiu been siiuisticd The attack upon the jilayei -managers of Drury Lane 
(pages 277-279) and upon Cibber siieiificallv (pages 281-282) is but a continuation 
of the quarrel wliiih Dennis began m 1719 It is interesting to note that when tins 
essay was written Dennies antagonism toward Steele was apparently fading since 
he devoted onh one paragraph (page 281) and part of a sentence in another paragraph 
(page 2833-5) to remarking upon Sir Richard and even here he is unwontcdly mild 
The bulk of the essay is gnen up to answering Welsted's preface to the Epistles, 
Odes, &c (1724) Denms had never mentioned Welstcd prciiously, and seems to liaxc 
had no quarrel with him although Welsted bad been for years an mtimatc fnend of 
■Steeles A leading of the preface makes it clear why Dennis attacked, for Welsted 
sneered at critics derided the rules deprecated the sort of literature that was heavily 
influenced by classical models, defined taste as a mysterious and indefinable “new 
Sense or Faculty superadded to the ordinary ones of the Soul ” and tended to prefer 
the modems above the ancients Welsted’s contempt for the ancient authorities and 
fill all those who followed them obediently was so pronounced tliat he seemed to 
imply an idea of progress At least one contemporary cntic, who called himself 
‘Alexis,” read in the preface a belief that the moderns had advanced far beyond the 
inrients in knowledge and wisdom Said Alexis, addressing Welsted with obiious irony 
{The Present State of Poetry, a Satire [1726], p iv) 

The nuracidovs Advancements, which, according to You we have lately made from 
mcer Barbarity, to the very Extremity of Politeness, and cunous Knowledge, (and 
by Means, I presume, no less wonderful) make me narticularly regard, what I 
ever before thought excessively false and trivial, I mean the vulgar Notion, that 
every Age grows wiser and wiser 

In certain respects Welsted was definitely in advance of tlie ideas of his day, and 
Dennis’s disagreement turned upon questions of fundamental importance in con- 
temporary literary theory 

One of the most interesting points of disagreement was their attitude toward 
Anstotle’s Poetics To Welsted the Poetics was merely a series of generalisations 
based upon the small body of literature known to Anstotle, and therefore of no 
authority to govern the practice of writers in succeeding ages To Denms the Poetics 
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was a “Beautifiill System of pnecepts" which» being based upon a deep understanding 
of xinftbitng m g human nature » was valid for all times and places (ef n, 286-287) 
Welsted rejected the authority of rules because many of the graces of poetry are too 
elusive and too mdividual to be created or comprehended by anything less than a 
natural taste, a certain sixth sense (cf Eptatles, Odes, dtc, p xix), and because the 
rules, being merely generalisations founded upon the practice of past authors, cannot 
govern the composition of new works inasmuch as new works, to achieve value, must 
be fresh, original, and free of the t 3 rranny of models (ibtd, pp xxxvii-xxxMii) Dennis 
accepted the rules not because they were stamped with the sacred authority of Aristotle 
and Horace but because, founded upon an mvestigation of the workings of the human 
mind, they revealed the best and surest way by which an artist might produce in lus 
readers or audience the psychological effect which the genre m which he wrote was 
intended to produce The point should be emphasised that Aristotle’s rules might he 
accepted by one who did not accept the idea of the supenontv of the ancients over 
the modems in gemus and knowledge and who did not accept the theory of the decay 
of nature, and who did not believe that the rules had been and might still be denved 
from nature by the a pnon method of reasoning To Dennis the rule^ of Aristotle were 
empirical and scientific, they were laws describing how the human mind operated 
under certain circumstances, and they were based upon obscr\ation and understanding 
and they had been confirmed by the experience of the ages 

A second interesting point of disagreement between Dcnnih and Welsted was their 
attitude toward reason To Dennis, who followed the conventional faculty-pavt hologv 
reason was a distinct and separate power of the mind the power that h actii e in logit 
and mathematics a power which m the poet serves to control the memory and the 
imagination (cf ii, 297 and 298), and which provides the structure and design m an> 
work of art Welsted on the other hand, perceived that the sort of leason 
in mathematics was different m kind from the reason exercised in art. he insisted tliat 
reason in poetry includes imagination just as certumlv as it iiinoIvcn metnorv and 
judgment <cf Epistles, Odes, &c , p xxii) From this dr^agreement it ih not j>ru|)cr 
to conclude that Dennis held reason in higlier or lower esteem than did WeNted, but 
only that they employed different systems of psychology and attached diffiTcnt mean- 
ings to the same word Welsted’s concept of reason pointed fon^aid to the romantic 
attitude (cf note on ii 285 34-40), and Dennis, a much older man than Welsted faihnl 
completely to comprehend it 

The significance of Denms’s stalwart defence of the lulcs m this essio lus simply 
in the fact that Dennis felt tlie rules were in gnne danger, subjeilcd as they were to 
innumerable attacks by poets and cntics alike Dfmnis had no child-hkc faith in the 
rules, he fully realised that they were not enough to make a j)Oet He know, too, 
that under certam circumstances the minor rules, suih as the unities of time and plate, 
were better neglected than observed He preferred the Oedipus of Drydcn and Leo, 
which violated the rules, to the Cato of Addison which attGm])ted to observe tin lules 
But he believed that all art must be consciously directed towaid a definite goal, that 
each genre has a certain effect which it must achieve, and that there is one best way 
by which the effect can be achieved Tins one best way, he thought, was indicated 
by the rules The alternative to art written according to the rules, it appeared to 
Dennis, was art created without plan or purpose, art which did not fulfill its design, 
subconscious art — or, m short, chaos His defence of the rules in the Decay and Defects 
of Dramalick Poetry does not indicate that at the close of his career as a cntic Dennis 
was yielding completely to the authority of Aristotle 

Page 275 5-7 and yet evn then we had Two Comtek poets, etc Dennis probably 
refers to Congreve and Vanbrugh, whom he thought of as the leading comic poets of 
the reign of William III (cf ii, 252 30-33) Congreve was alive until 1729 Vanbrugh 
died in 1726, in the summer of 1725, however, he was afflicted with a painful distemper, 
and Dennis may have anticipated his demise 
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Page 275 7 Virgil, Aeneid, xii, 649 

Page 275 14-20 Cf Isatah, xxxiv, 10-14 

Page 276 3-6 And what Cmintenance Hu Daughter Queen Ebidbeth etc Cf i, 
279 and 164 

Page 276 37-38 m the wrecks of the fraudulent Pamfuiue Ocean A reference to 
the South Sea Bubble, which burst in 1720 

Page 277 14 Mr Snvtl, Mr Buckley “Mr Savil” was Eochester’s good fnend and 
correspondent, Henry Suvile The fame of "Mr Buckley” as a noted wit has grown 
dim with time, and it is difhtult to identify him with any assurance He is probably 
identical with the “Biickly” who in 1677 engaged in a tavern-brawl with Etherege 
(<f Hist MSS Com, Bath, ii, 160) He may have been Henry Bulkeley, master of 
the household in the reign of Charles II, and husband of the noted court beauty, 
Istdy Sophia 

Page 277 33-39 Their oracle of uit, tt an Amphtbtous creature, etc The “Am- 
phibious creature” was Collev Cibber, both an actor and a writer of plays His two 
'Rhapsodies” were PeroUa and Isadora i produced in 1705) and Xtmena or. The Heroick 
Daughter (produced in 1712) They wire both tragedies, and neither was successful 
Cf also II, 407 

Page 277 40 but He has lately wnU a third Ctesar tn /Egypt, produced at Drury 
Ijine in December, 1724 

Page 277 43 — 278 2 a paeaage in Bucealm, where. Hi tells us, etc Cl ii, 170 10-14 
iind note 

Pago 278 2-4 Yet this very oracle rejected etc I have been unable to discover 
iiiv thing about Cibber's part in bringing about the rejection of Nicholas Rowe’s 
/imhitious Step-Mothir Fenton's Manamne was offered to the Drury Lane company 
-ometime between 1719 and 1723, and refused by Cibber (cl R H Barker, Mr Cibber 
tif Drury Lane [NY 1939], p IIS) Cibber was notorious for his harsh and insolent 
Ire.itment of playwrights (ifairf, pp 112-118) 

Page 278 9-11 At The liestorntion The Thiatres were tn the Hands etc In August, 
1660 patents were i-eued, giving a monopoly in theatrical aSairs to Thomas Killigrew 
,uiil ,Sir William D'4venant (cf Nicoll Htstory of Restoration Drama [Cambndge, 
19231 p 270) Killigrcw's companj- tame to be known as the King’s company, and 
D’Avenant'a group as the Duke of York's company 

P ige 279 12-14 For great Aclours are only made etc Cf n, 178 41 and note 

Page 279 21-27 Tis true indeed the Court may aply a Remedy etc Cf n, 303 

Page 279 34-37 They sum to have tn their eye etc According to Burnet (.Some 
Litltrs, Contatniing, an Account of What Seemed Most Remarkable tn Smtserland, 
Italy, etc IHottenlam 1687], pp 223-224), a clobrated resident of Rome told him 
Hint Catholics 

thought it was so much the better to have to do with a poor ignorant Pnest 
lor then they had to do only with the Church and not with the man Pursuant to 
this that person’s Confessor was the greatest and the most notorious blockhead 
that could be found and when they were asked why they made use of so weak 
a man, they ancweied, because they could not find a weaker 

Vuurding to a stoiv ml lent in the eailv jiart of the eighteenth century, the Duke of 
hhrewsbiirv had related this iineidote in an argument to block the appointment of 
Stillingfleet as Archbishop of Canterbury (if Dtaiy of Dudley Ryder, ed W Mntthews 
llxindon, 1939], pp 167-168) 

Page 279 39-41 For when They gave Mr Bays etc laurence Eusden was appointed 
poet laureate in 1718, the usual stipend was a hundred pounds a year and a butt of 
wine Dennis probably wrote with a certain strain of bitterness, for he himself had been 
a candidate for the laureatesliip in 1718 as well as in 1715 I have been unable to 
identify “Nii hit ” The name is almost certainly a pseudonym, taken from an old 
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foim of the Latin nihil It strongly suggests Thomas Tickell, whose appointment as 
an under-secretary of state in April, 1717, aroused some jealousy among other whigs 

In 1715 Deimis had some reason to expect official recognition of his services in the 
commonwealth of letters The Weekly Packet, no 161 (July 30-Aug 6, 1716), announced 

Nahum Tate, departed this lefe on Saturday last, and will, it is said, be succeeded 
by Mr John Dermis, one of the King’s Waiters at the Custom-House 

One week later the Weekly Packet announced “Nicholas Row and John Dennis Esqs 
are made Poet-Laureat and Historiographer to his Majesty ’’ But Denms’s hopes were 
doomed to be blasted again 

Page 280 38 But at They have been treated of formerly Cf t, 289-294 and 382-393 
Dennis also attacked luxury and effeminacy in his Beaay upon Pvbltck Spirit (1711), 
m Jvhut Caetar Acguttled (1722), and in Vice and Luxury Public Mischiefs (1724) 

Page 281 1 os to suffer vice and Luxury to be preachd up mth Impunity Probably 
a reference to Bernard Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, published m 1714 and repnnted 
with important additions in 1723 Dermis answered Mandeville m Vue and Luxury 
Public Mischiefs (1724) 

Page 281 18-25 The Doge of Drury did formerly etr Sir Richard Steele was the 
patentee of the Druiy lane theater In 1720 he launched a new jicriodical, the Theatre, 
which he wrote under the pseudonym of Sir John Edgar, in the Theatre, no 2, he 
made an oblique attack upon the rules (rf note on ii, 187 26) His first jilav produced 
after he wrote the Theatre was the Conscious Lovers (1722) 

Page 281. 29-31 As for The /Egyptian et« Collei Cihhei i« lefened to is the 
“^Egyptian” because of hia recently published tragedy, Cawir in /Egypt In the Epilogue 
to the NoiuJuror Cibber expressed scorn for those plaj'wnghts who made idiivs hv 
rules or recipes, as women make puddings (cf note on ii 197 22-30) 

Page 281 39-45 Mobere, among a great many other iti Cibbor’s Xoti-Juror was 
jiroduccd in December, 1717 Cf note on ii 187 22-24 His litfimil w is pioduecd 
m February, 1721 

Page 282 23 Horace, Are Poetics, line 188 

Page 282 24-27 Rapin, Reflections on Aristotle's Poem, Pt i, sect mi, in Critical 
Works (London, 1716), ii, 146 

Page 28231 — 2833 Soe the Third Authour whom I have mrntwnd above, etc The 
“Third Authour” mentioned, the author of Applcpye, was Leonard Welstcd The 
poem Applepye was included in Welsted’s Epistles, Odes, itc (1724) It had previously 
appeared in The Northern Atlantis (1713), in a miscellany edited by Curll and entitled 
Original Poems and Translaiiant by Mr Hill, Mr Eusden, Mr Broome, Dr King, 
the (1714), and m Breval’s The Art of Dress (1717), usually it was assigned to Dr 
King, and it was later included in The Original Works of William King (1776) 
According to the DNB, Apple-Pye was Welsted’s fiist poem, and it was onginallv 
published m 1704 

The comedy of which Denms speaks is Welsted’s Dissembled Wanton, icjected by 
Cibber and finally produced in December 1726 at the new theater in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields 

The “long prseface of almost seventy pages” which Dennis mentions is the disser- 
tation prefixed to Welsted’s Epistles, Odes, &c Wnlhn on Eevernl Subjeeti llith a 
Translation of Longinus’s Treatise on the Sublime By Mr Wehtcd To which is 
prefixed, A Dissertation concerning the Perfection of the English Lnnguagt , the Stale 
of Poetry, <6c (1724) 

Page 284 3 the D of N The Duke of Newcastle 

Page 284 40-41 o wretched Translation of the Rules of an Ancient Rhetoneian 
Welsted’s translation of Longinus, which had first appeared in 1712 

Page 284. 44-46 And yet p 47 commends the French entteks etc Cf Welsted’s 
Epistles, Odes, Ac (1724), p Ivii 
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Page 28S 34-40 Now if the Imagination is a part of Reason, etc Even though he 
contended that the imagination was strongest m persons with the weakest minds, Dennis 
did not underestimate the importance of the imagmation m art (cf i, 462-443 and 
489-490) Like most of his contemporaries, Dennis held to some form of the faculty- 
psychology, according to which imagination is a wild and licentious power of the mind, 
entirely separate from reason Uncontrolled by reason, the imagination was presumed 
to be disordered, pulled by impulse and whim, and unpurposeful Before it can be 
valuable in art, it must be made to serve an artistic purpose, and the faculty which 
can dirett it to a legitimate end is reason To believe this was not to disparage the 
iiuagination , it was an inevitable consequence of the faculty-psyehology, m which the 
jmwera of the human mind were sharjily distinguished and in which only reason, the 
one charactcristii wtmh lifted man above the beasts, was considered strong enough to 
stand alone 

Even in the first quarter of the eighteenth century the faculty-psychology was 
breaking down Reason, the prime faiulty, was being enlarged, credited with certain 
powers which we aaaoeiatc with the m agination , a few writers, indeed, conceived of 
reason as capable of transcending experience (cf i, 490) Thus reason broke the 
lioiinds, becoming something more than the faculty exercised in the solution of 
mathematical problems In the dedication of the Epistles, Odes, &c of 1724 Leonard 
Welsted stated fiatlt that reason as it is applied to mathematics is a very different 
thing from reason as it is applied to practical affairs or to art, reason in poetry, he 
said, imludcs imagmation just as certainly aa it involves memory and judgment (p 
XXII ) Here the stmt categories of the faculty-psychology are already broken down 
It remained for Willi.tm Law, however, finally to demolish the accepted system of 
faoultj -psyehologj' {(f Ernest Mossner, Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason [NY, 
1936], ji 127) Reason, imustcd Law, cannot be separated from the paasaons and the 
imagination (cf The Case of Reason, or Valural Religion, Pearly and Fully Stated 
[17311, pp 1S7 and 152) 

We aay that our jiasaions pamt things in false colours, and present to our 
iiiinds vam appcsniticcs of happiness 

But this IS no more stnctly trae. than when we say, our imagmation forms 
castles in the air For the imagination signifies no distinct faculty from our reason, 
but only reason acting upon our own ideas 

For tlie distinction of our reason from our Passions, is only a distinction in 
language, made at pleasure, and is no more real in the things themselves than 
the desire and tnelinalion are really different from the vMl All therefore that is 
weak and foolish in our passions is the wer.knesa and folly of our re-ison, all the 
ineonalancy and capnee of our humours and tempera is the eapnee and ineonstancy 
of our reason 

By insisting that “it is necessary to consider human reason, and human nature, not 
as It IS represented in common language but as it is in reality in itself," Law provided 
the means of overthrowing the idea of reason aa a distinct faculty of human nature, 
a facultv of absoluli jierfoition "as immutable, and ineajiable of any addition or 
improv ement, as God liiinself ” And it was not until doubts had been cast upon the 
Jierfeition and immutability of reason that imagination could tome into its own 
I,«w’s Case of Reason seems to have had comparatively httle influence in its own day, 
but in Its attempt to treat reason empirically it represented a tendency well under way 
before 1731 a tendency which was to make possible the glorified position which the 
imagmation’ held in the age following A remark made by William Molnoth, writing 
only a few years after the publication of Uw’s Cost of Rceuson, will illustiale how com- 
pletely the Cartesian idea of reason had broken down In defining good-sense, Melmoth 
equated it with right reason, and added (cf Letters of Su Thomas Fitsosbome, on Sev- 
era! Subjects I3rd ed , 17501, Ji 240)- “ I should call it right reason, but right 
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reason that anaea, not from formal and logical deductions, but from a sort of mtuitive 
faculty in the soul, which distmguishes by immediate perception, a kind of mnate 
sagacity, that m many of its properties seems very much to resemble instmct " 

Page 286 39-43 The Authour o) the Dtaaertatton says, etc Cf Welsted, Epullei, 
Odes, Ac, p xvii 

l^ge 288 23 at Mother Needhams A notorious procuress, at one time associated 
with Colonel Charteris (cf DNB, under Elisabeth Needham) 

Page 288 33-37 Horace, Ars Foetica, Imes 114-118 
Page 289 19-22 Welsted, Kpulles, Odes, Ac, p xxxiv 

Page 289 34-35 lanes 20-21 of the poem by Catullus beginning “Suffenus iste, Vare, 
quern probe nobti" (cf ed by F W Cormsh [Loeb Classical Library, 1931), p 26) 

Page 289 37-38 //« oicn cersion oj that ode of Horace etc Wclsted’s translation 
of Horace, Odes, iv, in, is given on pp Iv-liii of the Epistles, Ode s, Ae 
Page 290 11 the Ingenious Moms, the Facetious Giles Jacob Very little is re- 
corded about Besaleel Motnee He was known as Capt Mornce, and apparently 
had some connection with the East India Company In or about 1716 he published 
in a thin folio of twelve pages a poem called A Voyage from Bengale in the East-Indics 
Pope satmsed him in the Dunaad (1729), u, 118 Giles Jacob was amiably disposed 
toward Denms in 1719 when he published the Poetical Register In 1721 Dennis re- 
ceived a visit from Jacob, and when Jacob became somewhat officious, Dennis turned 
him out of doors (cf Dennis to Prior, April 11, 1721, Hist MSS Com , Bath nr, 501- 
502) By 1729 they were on friendly terms again (cf ii, 372) 

Page 290 26-32 Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, Essay ttpuit Poetry, m Spmgam, 
II, 293-294 

Page 291 5-6 Horace, Epistles, n, i, 197-198 
Page 291 8-16 Welsted, EpistUs, Odes, Ac, p xxiiii 
Page 291 23-26 Horace Ars Poetiea, lines 408-411 

Page 293 5-7 Bat if He has said, etc Sir William Temple lemarked in his essay 
‘Of Poetry” that the niles could not make any man a good poet, they could only 
hinder some men from becoming very bad poets (cf Siungam, in, 84-85) 

Page 294 3-4 as He tells us Himself etc In the Advertisement to his Reflections on 
Aristotle's Poesic Rapm remarks (cf Cntical Works [Ixindon, 1716], ii, 133) “ I 

have precisely f followed Aristotle] in these KeBections, irhere I bring only Examples 
to confirm the Rules he gives us " 

Page 295 15-18 there is a Blunder that puts me in mind etc I haie been unable 
to identify the play from which this stage-direction was taken In the earh eighteenth 
century it was a stock joke (cf Pope, Preface to Shakespeare m Elwin-Courthope 
X, 543, also Addison, Spectator, no 29) 

Page 295 22-23 Roscommon, Horace Of the Art of Poetry, lines 108-109, m Works 
(Glasgow, 1753), p 87 

Page 298 18-20 Welsted, Epistles, Odes, Ac, p xlii 
Page 298 45 He comes in the CO page The reference should be p xlvi 
Page 299 13-39 Upon which says Dacier etc La Poelique d’Anslote, Remark no 5 
on chap ix (ed Pans, 1692, pp 137-138) 

The Stage Defended 

This essay was wnften in reply to William Law's The Absolute Unlawfulness of the 
Stage-Entertamment Fully Demonstrated (1726) In his attack upon the stage, the 
distinguished author of A Senous Call to a Devout and Holy Life had ventured upon 
a subject with which he had httte acquaintance, and he had given utterance to a 

violent tiaUed ol nearly eserv Vnman Tiieaaarc and divetwon The tide ahuse and 
bifcotry flowing jn Imwe pampiilpf is oppreMHi\( to the nostnis of a modern reader, 
and, as Dermis remarked (li, 310), it was so fantastic and naive as to arouse m wortdiy 
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men a scorn and contempt of religion itaelf The tone of Law's Abeolute Untaie/ulness 
of the Stage-BntertmnmerU may be judged from a few examples he proclaim^ that 
the use of cosmetics “is undoubtedly a great Sm” (4th ed , 1759, p 23) , he denounced 
all actors indiscnmmatcly as “the most open Enemies of the l^nty and Holiness of 
Christ’s Religion” (ibid, p 62), and he condemned classical allusions m literature on 
the grounds that “they who call up Devils to their Entertainment, who cannot be 
enough delighted, unless the impious Demons of the Heathen World converse with 
them, aie in a stricter Communication with the Devil, than they who only eat of that 
Meat which had been offered in Sacrifiie” (thid, p 81) In the entire pamphlet there 
IS not one trace of Law's really keen mind, there is only evidence of a rabid and 
ferocious asceticism He undoubtedly deserved the treatment which he received from 

“the impartial Pen of Mrs S O , a Lover of Both Houses,*' who replied in a 

little pamphlet (ailed / ow’ Ouflttw*d (1726) Mrs S O described Law as a 

troubh'some maniiu and jiroposed that he be admitted into the Incurable Ward of 
Bethlehem Hospital 

Dennis’s The Stage Dc tended marked his fourth appearance in defence of the theater 
(cf note on ii, 304 31-32) Virtuallv all of the essential arguments m it had appeared 
in his preMous tnatiscs in fact, he piobably wrote with the other three treatises at 
his elbow, and in one sjiot he quoted word for word a passage from the Essay on the 
Opera’s (cf ii, 311 26-31) The Slags Defended will serve to demonstmte Dennis’s 
genuine love of the drama for he wrote it disinterestedly, years after he had abandoned 
the hope of seeing anj more of his own plays produced (cf H, 304) At the time he 
wrote this essay Dennis seems to have been occupied with plans for restoring the 
glory of the drama bj I he establislimenl of two annual pnxes for the best new works 
in comedy and tragedy (<f ii 303 31-43 and note), and he addressed the essay to 
George Bubb Dodington with the aim of enlisting his support 
Law’s attack upon the st.igc went through four (dilions by 1759 Dennis’s reply 
apparently aroused lilth interest , it has never before been reprinted 
Page 300 4-6 la addii'is il lo a GetUleman of yuur dishngwsh'd Rank The essay 
was addressed lo George Biilih Dodington who had been since 1724 one of the lords 
commissioners of the treasun 

Page 30032 — 301 2 As for Ihc first of these, the Combats of our modem Cladtalors, 
etc During the reign of (Jucen Anne sword-plav was a popular sport, the exhibitions 
being commonly held at the Bear Garden in Hockley Fights with cudgels and 
thicsliiiig flails were .dso held Following the leign of Anne sword-fighting was driven 
out of favor bv luigilislu (oiiibats Foreigni'rs visiting England, like Misson, com- 
mented on the Englishmans strange pleasuie in fighting Cf John Ashton, Social Life 
in the Reign of Quein Anne (Ijondon, 1904) pp 237-241 
Page 301 12-13 uhnh Vr Law affirms lo be more innocent than the Drama Law 
remarked (Absolute CiUaiefidni ss of the Slage-Entertainmcnt [4th ed , 1759], \ p 22-23) 

For the Eaterl,uiiiii( 111 of the Stage i^ more directly opposite to the Punty of 
Religion, than Viisqui indis, and is besides as certain a Means of Coiruption, and 
serves all bad hnds m as gieat a degree .is they do 

Page 301 19-26 7(> irhieh I might add the late Remark etc The remark occurs in a 
sermon preached bv Edmund Gibson. Bishop of London, on Jan 6, 1724, at Bow-Church 
in Cheapside, the sermon was pleached to the Societies tor Reformation of Manners 
(cf Political Slate of Great Britain, xxvii (Jan 17241, pp 96-97) A contemporary 
account informs vis tliat (ibid , p OR) 

This Sermon, together with the Representations made by the Lord Bishop of 
London, and other Prelates, had their due Weight, so that Orders were given from 
Above, That there should be no more M asguerades, but what were Subscribed for 
at the Beginning of this Month viz only Si* 
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Page 302 6>7 the other, upon publvkinp hts Book etc Demufi is confusing two 
different individuals It was Arthur Bedford who followed Collier’s footsteps in attack- 
ing the stage, it was Hilkiah Bedford, a nonconformist divine, who was imprisoned 
on the charge of having written The Hereditary Right of the Croim of EvpUtnd Asserted 
(1713) 

Page 302 13-16 Butler, ffitdtbras, i, ii (ed A R Waller [Cambridge 1905], p 36) 
Page 303 17-18 Virgil, Georgies, in, 8-9 

Page 303 31-43 Sir, with Svhmuaion to your better JudgmerU, etc For another 
pirsentation of Dennis’s plan for restoring the drama, cf ii 279 
Page 304 3-8 The Strangert leho have been introduced etc Compare ii, 276 
Page 304 31-32 this is the fourth Time that I have afrpeard etc The three previous 
works in defence of the stage were The Vaefvlncsa of the Stage (1698), The Person of 
Quahti/B Anavjer to Colber'a Diatruoaivc (1704), and the Essay on the Opera's (1706) 
Page 305 22-31 For Si Paul, who ioaa educated tn all the Learning etc The refer- 
ence to '^the vith Chapter of the Acts, Ver 28” is an error, it should be Acts, xvu, 28 
The reference to **Tttu8, Ver 10” is an error, it should be Titus, 11-12 The Athenian 
dramatic poet referred to was Menander In finding traces of Aratiis, Epimenides, and 
Menander in these verses Denms was following the authority of Hugo Grotius (cf 
Annotaliones in Vetua et Novum Teitamenium [London, 1727], ii, 233, 363, and 308) 
Page 306 28-39 the Passage which he quotes from Archbishop Tillotson, etc Cf 
l^aw, Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage^Entcriainment (4th ed , 1759), p 43 This 
passage from Tillotson was often cited by the enemies of the stage Dennis had dealt 
with it on a previous occasion (cf t, 319 and note) 

Page 30640 — 3074 For after he has told us, in this blessed PamphUt, ot( The 
passage in italics is not an exact quotation, but a collection of phra-^es and daiiHcs 
which Dennis found scattered over approximately two page** of liiw’s pamphlet (4th 
ed , 1759, pp 17-18) 

Page 307 5-7 he assures us, that the Play-house etc l^w lemarked (4th ed, 1759 
P 19) 

Now it 18 to be obspr\ed, that this is not the State of the Play-Ilousr through 
any accidental Abuse, as any innocent or good thing ma\ be abused but that 
Corruption and DebauchGr>’ aie the tniK natural and genuim KlTeds of tlu' Motp- 
Entertamment 

Page 307 30-31 Horace Ars Foetica, lines 189-190 
Page 307 33-34 Horace, Ars Poetica, bnes 319-320 
Page 307 36 Horace, Ars Poetica, line 339 
Page 308 7-9 Horace, Ars Foetica, liiu^ 286-288 

Page 309 22 — 310^4 Poetry, says that most judicious ('ntich, cl( Cf Docicr, La 
PoeiiQuc d’Arwtote (Pans, 1692), Preface sig [*8]i; — [•PJu) 

Page 311 25-31 to shew that Gaming, by giving Men a Privilege efr Dennis luro 
quotes himself (cf i, 383) 

Page 312 26-27 Coaley, Davideis, iii, 429A30, in Poems, ed A R Waller (Cam- 
bridge, 1905), p 335 

Page 312 44—3136 he gives the following Reason for it etc Molierc, La Cntigiu' 
de I’Erole drs Femmes, Scene vii, in (Euvres Comjdktcs (Pans, Gamier rr6res), i, 466 
Page 313 42-46 Horace, Epistles, li, i, 119-123 

Page 31418—31517 And yet I cannot help thinking, eU* Dennis had treated this 
subject previously (<l i, 156) He woe not alone m noting the prevalence of sodomy 
at this time Edmund Gilison remarked {The Bishop of London’s Pastoral Letter to 
the People of Hu Diocese [3rd ed , 1728], p 2) 

They who live m these great Cities, or have had frequent recourse to them, and 
have any Concern for Religion, must have observ’d to (heir gn^at gnef 
That a new soit of Vice of a very hornUlc nature, and almost unknown beforr 
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in these parts of the world, wae springing up and gaming ground among ue, if it 
had not been check’d by the seasonable Care of the Civil Adnainiatration 
Page 315 23-28 Boilcau, I’drt Poeiique, n, 91-96 
Page 317 23-26 Horace, Satires, i, in, 96-98 

Page 320 37-40 And rehat are his treo Predecessors, etc Collier was in truth a 
nonjuror, but Arthur Bedford was not Dennis confused Arthur Bedford with Hilkiah 
Bedford (cf ii, 302 6-7 and note) 

Page 321 20-23 As for Mr Bedford’s Serious Remonstrance, etc Arthur Bedford's 
Xenons Remonstrance in Behalf of the Homd Blasphemies arid Impieties Which Are 
Still Used 111 the Enffhsh Playhonses was published in 1719, when there was some danger 
of a Jacobite invasion 


liemarks an the Rape of the Lock 

The seven letters included m this work were written to a fnend during the year 1714, 
the 6rst one on May 1, less than two months after the hrst pubhcation of the augmented 
Rape These letters were composed wuh no thought of pubhcation, it was not until 
early in 1717 that Dennis was tempted to turn them over to the printer (cf li, 122), 
and then he resisted the temptation, preferring to hold back the remarks on the Rape 
as a constant threat against Pope (cf it, 322) After the appearance of the Remarks 
upon Pope’s Homer in February, 1717, Dennis and Pope dropped their hosblitieB for a 
period of several vears In 1721, m fact, as a result of apparently friendly overtures 
on the part of Pope (cf ii, 370-371) a kind of reconciliation was effected and Dennis 
deleted a few unpleasant comments on Pope which he had intended to publish m the 
Onyinal Letters At this point the letters on the Rape seemed to be destmed to eternal 
oblivion 

But Pope was not eatished with such a state of affairs He began to polish up a 
fragment of a satire in which he attacked both Denma and Gildon This fragment 
was published m 1723 (cf Elwin-Courthopc, m, 536), and agam, with certain revisions, 
III Curll’s MisnUantn ot 1727, where the first qiiatram read (i, 133) 

If Dennis wntes, and rails, with furious Pet, 

I’ll answer Dennis, when I am m Debt, 

If meaner Gildon draws the venal Quill, 

1 wish the Wretch a Dinner, and sit still 

These lines were later used in the Epistle to Arbuthnot This was only a begmmng 
On March 8 1728, appeared the third volume of the Mucellames edited by Pope and 
Swift, conluining the prose satire, Pen Bathous, which came to be known as Pope’s 
Profrmd In the Fro/und Pope was pleased to ndicule a large number of contemporary 
wntere, including Blackmore Ambrose Philips, Sewell, Hill, Gildon, Theobald, Defoe, 
Kusden, Broome, Cibber, Wcisted, Ned Ward, Motteux, and Denmn From Demue’s 
poetry Pope had culled two feeble— and perhaps silly— passages to illustrate types of 
bathos (cf Elwin-Courtliope, x, 382 and 392) Certamly there was no evil in tois act 
Yet It was uncalled for and could eerve no useful purpose, Dennis was no longer 
esteemed ns a poet, and the patisages cited, wntten nearly forty years before Pope 
poiimed upon them, were no longer appropriate illustrationa of flaws in contemporaiy 
taste Pope evidently was up to mischief More serious, however, than the citation 
of these two pHHScgea, was the attack in chap vi, m which Denms is classified as a 
“Porpoise,” the porpoises being defined as shapeless and ugly monsters, unwieldy and 
big, who go in for turmoil and tempest In addition. Pope devoted a good share of 
chap XVI to giving an abstract of a satire upon Denms and Gildon which had appeared 
in 1720 It IS easy to understand why Dennie was annoyed Nor was he alone in his 
annoyance For two months after the publication of the Profund the newspapers ran 
a senes of angrv Icttcis from bards whose feelings had been injured Most of these 
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items were gathered together in a little volume entitled A Cotnpleot Collection of 
All the Verset, Essays, Letters and Advertisements, Which Have Been Occasioned by 
the Pubhcation of Three Volumes of MaceUames, by Pope and Company (1728)< 
The last letter in this collection, taken from the Dady Journal of May 11, 1728, was, 
according to a note by Pope in the Duneiad Variorum of 1729, composed by John 
Denms There is a strong probability that this attribution is correct The letter (cf 
11 , 416-417) contains several critical opinions which Dennis had previously expressed. 

It refers to Pope as “A P E”, just as Dennis does in the Remarks on the Rapt 

of the Luck, and the style is such that it could have been the work only of Dennis or, 
what IS less likely, of someone consciously imitating him Apart from this letter 
Denms took no immediate action with regard to the Profund 
In the second appendix to the Dunaad Variorum m 1729 Pope attempted slvly to 
convey the impression that he had been widely and unfairly attacked in the months 
pnor to the pubhcation of the 1728 Duneiad As a matter of fact, several of the letters 
included in his "List of Books, Papers, and Verses, in which our Author was abused, 
printed before the Publication of the Duneiad” were objections to the M'scellaiiirs 
m general, or attacks upon Swift, or criticisms of the Profund, in which Pope was nol 
even mentioned Moreover, some of the treatises which Pope included in the same list 
were printed some time after the appearance of the Duneiad The Duneiad was first 
published on May 18, 1728 Gullivenana, which Pojie intimated was produced before 
this date, could not haio appeared before July since it contains a jiorlion of a letter 
dated July 4 1728 Dennis’s Remarks on the Rape of the laik whuh aaonling to 
Pope, was printed before the Duneiad, actually appeared more than a month after the 
Duneiad In The Progress of Dvlness, published on June 11, 1728 (cf Ralph Stniis, 
The Unspeakable Curll [London and Now York 1928J, pp 2S5-286), the author, after 
making a few comments on the Rape of the Jjoek, lemarked (p 29), ‘But I “hall 
explain no farther, since Mr Dennis in a short timi' intends to giie the Piibhik an 
exact Dissection of this chaste Performance’' Dennis had undoubtedly read the 
Duneiad before he published his Remarks on the Rape of the Lock (cf ii, 325) In 
the first edition of the Duneiad, it will be recalled, Dennis was ridiculed in four 
different passages, in one of which he was called fool and blockhead (if Elwin- 
Courthopc, IV, 273, 284, 288, and 294) The Remarks on the Rape of the Lack, there- 
fore, IS a retort to both the Profund and the Duneiad 
On April 14, 1728, Edward Young wrote to Tickell (cf R E Tickcll, Thomas Ticktll 
[London, 1931], p 146), "I have no Manner of News, but that the olTended Wits 
are entered into a Club to take Revenge on Swift ti Pope for their late attack 
There was undoubtedly a certain measure of co-opcration among the wnters who 
in 1728-1729 published replies to Pope's satires, and it is interesting to speculate as 
to Dennis’s jiart in their undertakings An article dated Nov 19 1730 referred to 
Dennis as “the worthy President of our (the Grub-Street I Society’ (if A Colli rtum 
of Pieces m Verse and Prose, Which Have Been Publish’d on Orennon of Ihi Duiieiad, 
cd Rich Sat age [1732], p 30) It would not have been surprising if he had taken a 
leading part in the counterattack against Pojie, for he had been Pope’s earliest opjionenl 
and, with the possible exception of Blackmore, he was in 1728 probably the hist 
known of all the “Dunces” He was in high esteem among the “gentlemen of the 
Duneiad" , the author of the Tmckenham Hotch-Potch spoke of him us “our modem 
Longinus” (p a), and the author of Gvlbvenana gave warning to Pope and Swift 
(p x) 

let these Dualists be never so hardy and fearless, I expect every Moment 
to hear and see Shadteell’a and Settle’s Ghosts hawkmg and stalking along the 
Streets, nor do I know what may be the Issue of the fell hr of the living 
Denms 
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He undoubtedly dinctissed the Dunciod among his fnends, for the author of the Popuid 
reporta (p 32) 

Mr Denma lately observ’d in Convereation, nothing shows a greater Act of 
Lunacy, than that Mr Pope, could not be content with the Enjoyment of a Fame 
to which he has not the least Title, but that he Himself must call in the right 
Owners to assert their Clmms 

And it IS quite possible that he gave suggestions to other writers as to how Pope should 
be answered Moreover, portions of his works were frequently reprinted at this time 
His letter to the Daily Journal of May 11, 1728, was reprinted m the Compleat Col- 
lection of All the Verses, Essays, Letters and Advertisements, Which Have Been 
Occasioned by the Publication of Three Volumes of Miscellanies (1728) and m 
Gulhvenana (1728) Portions of the Remarks upon Popc*e Hornet were repnnted in 
tlie CurUad (1728) and the Twickenham Hotch-Potch (1728), and the Popiad (1728) 
consists almost entirely of quotations from the same work The Progress of Dulness 
(1728) repnnted nearly all of the 'Observations upon ITtndsor Forest" and the 
“Obsier\'ation8 upon The Temple of Fame" A surprising amount of space was devoted 
to Dennis in the notes to the Dunciad '^^anoruni Yet m spite of this evidence of his 
prominence m the attack upon Pope, it is unlikely that he presided over the meetings 
of the ’’Dunces.” or that he had a hand in their publications For one thing, Dennis 
was not at this time on particularly good teims with Curll, who was a ringleader m the 
pumphlct-warfure against the little gentleman of Twickenham He could not have 
cunnt('n.iDced the Po/nad, for it reprinted from the Remarks upon Pope's Homer his 
attai k on Theobald and in 1728 Dennis was one of Theobald's champions Furthermore, 
Dennis in 1728 was a man of threescore years and ten, infirm and impoverished, an 
object of compassion rather than a leader in battle The picture of him at this time, 
gi\ou by one of his contemporaries who was engaged against Pope, makes it dear 
that Dennis was not the generalissimo of the *’Dunces” He says of Dennis {Characters 
of the Jtmvs, or, oii Impartial Account of the Writings, Characters, Education, Wc of 
Sim ind Nobfemen otid Ocntlcmcw, LibcWd m a Preface to a Late Mwellany Publish'd 
hu F pc and S ft fl72S], pp 39-40) 

This Gentlcmnn howocr his too great warmth and \chemence of Temper may 
ha^o led him into some Imprudences, has yet deserv’d well of the learned World 
in many Instances He was reputed and esteem’d formerly by Mr Dryden, and 
has been treated with much Candour and Friendship by many other Persons far 
Mipenor for Wit and Reputation to those Men who have now laid such a heavy 
Iwoid on him At present his Age, his Wants and Inhnxuties greatly entitle him 
to (hr Compassion of Men of Goodness as his Critical Learmng and other 
Knowledge, doca, to the Regard of Men of Letters 
Twus monstrously iiihuinun to persecute this unh.ipp> Gentleman in his decline 
of Ufo and at u Time when he had almost all Ilia to struggle with, without any 
Support but the Friendship of a few worthy Men, who cou’d not persuade them- 

sol\i*s tiint .1 bare Contemid of P ^pcs Versea, and the prefering better Writers 

to him waa a Wickedness of the last Dve 

It is safi to ashuinc that in writing the letter to the Daily Journal and the Remarks on 
the Rapt of the I.ock Dennis was acting as an individual rather than as spokesman 
for a club, and that he had comparatively little voice m directing the campaign of 
the “Dunces ’ 

Much can be said to juatify Dennis's attempt to strike back at Pope, but little can 
be said in favor of the Remarks on the Rape of the Lock as a piece of literary criticism 
It IS fundamentally wrong and fundamentally bad Its fundamental wrongness, how- 
ever, IB not the result of mere anger or perversity Dennis had no sympathy with 
Ihe “fairy way of writing" By nature and temperament he was committed to high 

42 
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BeriouBaess and to a bebef that hterature should deal reahstically with the important 
concerns of civihied men Consequently he was unable to undeietand or enjoy the 
exquisite tnfling of the Rape His criticism reaches the apogee of ineptitude when he 
cites classical authonty to support his contention that native beauty is superior to that 
achieved by the use of cosmetics (cf ii, 332-334), argmng therefrom that Belinda was 
not truly beautiful, though she was so represented by Pope The comments on the 
use of machines m epics are interesting (n, 335-339), and the objection to the unneces- 
saty obscenity in the Rape is perhaps a valid point (cf n, 335, 342-343, 347-348) Not 
altogether unjust is the observation that the device of anti-climax is employed so 
much in the Rape that it becomes “a Receipt for dry Joking" (n, 349) On the whole, 
however, the Remarks on the Rape of the Lock is a mistaken effort 
Although it affects an informal tone, the Remarks on the Rape of the Lock follows 
the method of Boasu analysis of fable manners, sentiments, and diction Pope read 
the Remarks with some care, and left several manuscript notes m his copy (cf Elwm- 
Courthope, ii, 132) 

This essay was dedicated to George Uutkett 

Page 322 31-23 And about that Ttme I receiv'd a Letter from him, eU. Pojie wrote 
the letter referred to m 1721, four years after the pubhcation of Demus's three treatises 
In the letter Pope did not acknowledge and express sorrow for “his Offences past", 
he merely expressed regret for the differences which had arisen between himself and 
Dennis (cf n, 370-371) 

Page 323 40-41 that nothing qualify’d him to enter the Lists etc Pope cnticrc'd 
the lists against Denham by writing Windsor Forest, which follows the tradition of 
the topographical jioem as established by Denham’s Cooper's HiU 
Page 324 1-4 That a Man may be a very great Fool etc Tins seems to be a free 
translation of La Roeliefoutaiild, Sentences et Maximes Morales, no ccoavi (ed 
Pans, Gamier Frires, p 70) “On est quelqiiefois un sot avec dc I’espnt, mais on nc 
I’est jamais avec du jugement ” 

Page 32439 — 3259 In the Height of his Professions of Friendship etc Cf 11, 371 
for a more extended account of the samp storv The “scandalous Pamjihlct" which 
Pojie wrote was The Narrative of Dr Robert Noms, eoncermng the Slnmgc and 

Deplorable Frenzy of Mr John Denn (1713) 

Page 325 10 A P E bbell’d him in Manuscript while he bv’d, etc The libel 

was the “Atticus” portrait, probably comjiosed m 1715 or early in 1716 (ef Shcrbiim, 
Early Career of Pope, pp 146-147), first printed, apparently, in 1722, and rejirinted 
in the Pope and Swift Miscellanies of 1727, which Denms read Dennis’s statement 
seems to mchcate his awareness of the fact that the “Atticus” portrait had existed 
dunng Addison’s lifetime He probably did not know that Pojie had sent the portrait 
to Addison himself, a circumstance which removed the culpitiide, though not the 
sting, from the satire 

Page 325 14-15 by which he has made, by a modest Computation, etc A paraphrase 
of a remark m “The Publisher to the Reader,’’ prefixed to early editions of the Dunciad 
(cf Elwin-Courthopc, iv, 265) 

Page 325 21-24 Mr Theobald, who by delivering Shakespear etc Lewis Thcoliald, 
whose Shakespeare Restored (1726) had revealed many of the faults in Pope’s edition 
of the Bard 

Page 325 32-35 And Boilcau declates, etc Cf Boileau, Epilres, v, 05-98 

Mais jiour moi que I’eclat nc sauroit dcccvoir, 

Qui mets au rang dcs bicns I’rsprit et le savoir, 

J’cstimc autant Patru, mcme dans I’mdigence, 

Qu’un Lommis cngraisse des malheurs de la France 

Page 326 8-11 Horace, Epistles, n, ii, 49-52 
Page 326 17-20 Virgil, Acneid viii 362-365 
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Page 326 23-25 Virgil, Georgies, n, 513-616 
Page 326 32-39 Horace, Odes, i, xii, 37-44 
Page 326 42-43 Horace, Epistlca, ii, i, 119-120 

Page 328 28-29 Roscommon E»my on Tramlated 1 ersr, lines 161-162, m Spingara, 
II, 302 

Page 32837 3292 Cf Hvdtbran, ed A R Waller (Cambridge, 1905), pp 17 and '99 
Page 329 25 Horace, Ars Poetica, line 140 
Page 330 10-15 Boileaii I'Art Poittgue, iv, 85-90 
Page 330 17-20 Horaee, Ars Poetica, lines 341-344 

Page 330 23-29 Hiisionimon KsHay tin Tmnxlnlid Venn, lines 118-124, m Spingam, 
II, 300 

Page 330 38-40 Boileaii i 69-70 

Page 330 42-44 Hoileaii Lutnn, i, 185-186 

Page 332 5-6 liain o] the Lock, i, 13-14 

Page 332 8-9 Rape oj the Lock, i. 27-28 

Page 332 12-23 Rape of Ike Lock, i, 129-134, 139-144 

Page 332 28-33 Rape oj the Lock, iv 97-102 

Page 332 41 — 3333 Tibullus, Elegies, i vm, 41-44 15-16 

Page 333 32-36 Terence Phormio, i u, 54-58 

Page 334 13 Rape of the Lock, ii, li 

Page 334 16 Rapt of the Lock, n 15 

Page 334 18-19 Rape ol the Lock, ui, 99-100 

Page 334 25-28 Rope oj the Lock, v 103-106 

Page 334 32-35 Virgil. Aeneid, vii, 808-811 

Page 335 3-6 Rape oj the Lock, v 75-76 87-88 

Page 335 9 Rapt oj the Lock, ii, II 

Page 335 12-13 Rape oj the Lock, iv 175-178 Oildon had noted the indecency of 
those lines and their inappropriate ness in the mouth of a ladv (cf A New Rehearsal 
117141 p 43) 

Page 335 16 a I udv of the 1 ale A kept noniaii oi a band Of Richard Perkinson, 
ladv Jill Lake ' m holes ana Oiunes, \oI 168 no 15 (April 13, 1935), pp 260-261 
Pagf 335 41 -336 4 Foi topt ])(i>mi el* Trailt tin Pot me hpsqve, i, ii ted Paris, 
160,1 p 7) 

Page 336 14-29 Iloilcau I Art j^oclique, III, 177-192 
Page 337 37 Horace Ars Poetica, line 338 
Page 338 4-17 Rape oj the Lock, u. 73-80 85-90 
Page 338 2.3-26 Rape oj Ihi Lotk, Ii, 93-94 
Page 339 13-15 Rapt oj the Lock, ii, 1^128 
Page 341 18-20 Virgil Aeneid, vi 653-655 
Page 341 22-27 Rape oj the Lock, 1 , 51-56 
Page 341 40-43 Rape oj thi Lock, ii, 26-28 
Page 342 11 Virgil, \encid, ii. 390 
Page 342 15-20 Rape oj the Lock, n, 29-34 
Page 342 28-31 Rape oj the Lock, n, 117-120 
Page 342 40-41 Rape oj the Lock, v, 39-40 
Page 343 5-8 Rape oj the Lock, ui, 117-120 
Page 343 15-22 Rope oj the Lock, in, 171-178 
Page 344 16-17 Rape oj the Lock, nr, 15-16 
Page 344 23-28 Rape oj the Lock, iv, 81-88 
Page 344 37-39 Rape oj the Lock, iii, 155-157 
Page 344 42-43 Rape of the Lock, tv, 89-90 
Page 345 3-6 Rape oj the Lock, iv, 91-93 
Page 345 20-21 Rope oj Ihi Lock, iv 141-142 
Page 345 27 29 Rapt of the Lock, iv 26-27 
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Page 345 36-37 Rape of the Look, iv, 31-32 
Page 346 7-14 Rape of the Lock, iv, 47-54 
Page 346 17 Horace, Are Poetica, line 309 
Page 346 20-21 Boileau, VArt Poettque, i, 27-28 
Page 346 35-40 Rape of the Lock, v, 39-44 
Page 347 3-10 Rape of the Lock, v, 45-S2 
Page 347 18-25 Rape of the Lock, v, 

Page 347 38-41 Rape of the Lock, v, 75-78 
Page 348 3-4 Rape of the Lock, v, 97-98 

Page 348 7-8 that Nykin eaya to Cocky ete Cf Congreve, The Old Batchelour, iv, 
IV Dennis is quoting from memorv, and maccuratelv a speech of Fondlewife to 
L&ptiMa 

Page 348 10-13 Rape of the Lock, v, 99-102 
Pag( 348 22-31 Rape of the Lock, n, 101-110 
Page 351 6-6 Rape of the Lock, iv, 17o-176 
Page 351 37-38 Statius, Thebaid, i, 416-417 

Remarks upon the Dunaad 

After the publication of tlic Remarka on the Rape of the Lock m the middle of 
1728 Dennis sat back to wait The next move was up to Pope It suited Pope's whims, 
later, to intimate that after the publication of the 1728 Dancwul Dennis iK^came 
associated with a club of gentlemen aiming to revile Pope, and ni the list of works 
which had abused him he included the letter to Mist's Weekly Journal, dated June 8 
1728, which he attributed to Dennis, Ihcobald, and others (cf 1729 Dunnad \anorum 
p 94) The letter of June 8, howo^cr, bears not the slightest truce of Dennis's hand, 
and so far as 1 know there is not a shred of evidence to show him us an acti\ e member 
of a dub of “Dunces " Tlic tone of his remarks to Theobald (ii 354) ih not that of 
a man addressing a collaborator Dennis hunself declared emphaticulh (ii 374} that 
he “niner wiote so much a-, one Lino, that was afterwards printed in ('omert witli 
any one Man whatsoever” There is no reason to doubt that asnerlioii 
On April 10, 1729, the Duncu/d Variorum was first openly published Though Theo- 
bald was ostensibly the hero of the poem, Dennis had no cause to feel that he himself 
was neglected In the “Testimonies of Authors" prefixed to the 1729 Dunrmd Dennis 
was quoted or referred to on the following pages (I use th( lu( simile n print edited 
bv R K Root) 2, 3, 5, 15-16 17, 19, and 20 In the notes of Scribleriis on the poem 
Deiinw IS dealt with in the following pages 6, 9, 10 11, 31, 34 39 40 42 4 1 44 45, 
46 51, 55, 56, and 65 And there are other places, besides, in which Dennis is exposed 
to contempt and ridicule In the procc apparatus which accompanied the Dunciad 
Dennis was treated at least as roughly as Theobald, and one cannot avoid the imptejssion 
that Pope intended to designate him as one of the thief duntes Again Dennis took 
up the challenge, and piepured to rcUhate In the Flying Pmi, issue of Mav 13, 1729, 
it was announced “Wf hear liiat next Week will be published Remarks upon Pope’s 
Dunciad by Mr Denni*' “ 

Portions of the Hcmarka upon the Dunciad are not without stmie justification 
Dennis is right in objecting to the lack of action in the Dunciad, tlic frumcwoik of 
the poem is indeed too fliinsv to bear up Uie satire He objetta quite properly to the 
nastiness of part of Book II Hu is right, moreo\er, when he insists that Boileau was 
more discriminating than Pope m apportioning praise and blame He is sound in 
objecting to Pope's view of Homer (cf u, 363 ff ), for the lhad cannot be regarded as 
the work of a wild gemus who was artless and unsophisticated Of chief interest to 
the student of literary theory are the incidental remarks concerning the relationship 
between gemus and invention (if n, 365 and 367) 
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The Remarks upon, the Duatcutd was UenDUt’s laat thnmt at Pope, and, apparently, 
hi8 last adventure in the field of literary cnticism Distressed by poverty and the 
infirmities of age, left alone after the death of his early friends and patrons and of 
hia closest companions, he survived as an object of pity and mercy until Jan 6, 1734 

Probably inspired by Pope's war on the "Dunces” and specifically by the Dunciad 
Variorum^ Joseph Spence took up hw weapons in support of the Twickenhamite He 
produced a mock-epic called the Charhad, replete with the i> 9 Gudo-]eamcd apparatus 
of notes, commentaries, and preliminary sketches, much of it aimed again*;! Cibber, 
Dennis, Theobald, and Bentley The work was not published, but a brief account of 
It may be found m Austin Wright’s ‘‘The Charltad, an Unpublished Mock-Kpic by 
Joseph Spence,” in PMLA, xlvn (1932). S54-668 It should be noted that the letter 
“John Dennis Ksq*" to Lewis Tibbald, Attorney at Law,” catalogued m the British 
Museum as Add MSS 23897, P 22270, is part of Spence’s jovi d enferprise, and there- 
fore an innocent and transparent forgciy 

Page 353 25-26 to whtek latter kt very impudently comjtares hiirufelf, etc The 
(omparison of Pope with Boilcau is made in the "Letter to the Publisher,” first printed 
in the 1729 Dmuiad Vanorum Thou^.h printed over tin name of William Cleland 
this piece was probabl> written by Pope himself 

Page 354 12-17 / have lately read ojer the Two Letters etc Letters bv Theobald 
appeared in the Daxty Journal, November 26, 1728, and April 17, 1729 Denms refers 
Kpecifitallv to the letter of April 17, where Theobald, speaking ironically of Pope’s 
henefieenee in promoting him to the throne of Dullness, sajs (rf NirhoU, Jllustrattftns 
of the lAtfrnry Untory of the Eighteenth Century, ii, 216) 

I would not williuglv att like the fa^ountc, whom Shake<ipcarc somew'here 
describes, who being made proud by his Prince adiaiucd his pride against the 
Power that bred it Bui I would rather, like a grateful fatounte, lay out my 
talents m a^rtmg the IcgaUtv of my Master’s title to those dominions, in which 
he oxcrciftC') bO free a &wa\, and from whence he ko unsparingly dispenses his 
promotions 

Page 355 8-10 It was long before / had the Happiness etc When Dennis publi^ed 
hw Remarks ninm Vojm’i Homer, Theobald was twcntj-eight or Iwentv-nine Dennis a 
attack upon Theobald in the Remarks upon Pope’s Homer (ef ii, 122-123) had been 
mduced b> Theobald’s crititism of Dennis m the Censor Apparently Dennis is here 
tr>ing to impW that Theobald’s <ntici*nn of him was an error pardonable l>pcaiise of 
the author's extreme youth 

Page 355 18-20 Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 391-3^ 

Page 355 45 Horace, Ars Poetien, line 300 

Page 356 6-7 But n(ru\ Sir, to come to tic Prclmxnanes etc The “imperfect” 
editions of the Dumiad, in 1728, were done mainly in duodecimo The earliest issue, 
and some of the later isbues, of the Dunciad Vanonnn (1729) were printed in quarto 
The ‘preliminaries” to the ‘‘impcrfett” editions of 1728 consisted of a preface, "The 
Publisher to the Reader,” which was relegated to the Appendix m the Vnrwrum 
of 1729 

Page 356 9-10 4^ he formerly writ Hhtmes m his own (’ommendntton, etc Cf note 
on 1 , 417 17-23 

Page 356 31 That the latter was printed by one Wr J Wnght was a printer 

with whom Pope had had business relations as early as 1723 (rf Sherbum, Early Career 
of Pope, pp 310-311) 

Page 356 36 hut Brother Proctor John Littlewit Apparently a reference to Pope a 
good friend, John Gay 

Page 358 30-35 lu order to shew this, let us $•>$ the Account etc The Account 
14 part of the preface to the "imperfect” editions of the Dunnad, of 1728 

Pago 359 7-32 The Proposition of »n Epick Poem says Bossu, etc Timte du Poetne 
Bpique, III, 111 (ed Paris, 1693 pp 190-191) 
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Pitt^ 361. 20 Honice, Are PoeticH, line 338 

Page 361 33-36 Boileau, {'Art Poittquf, ni, 47-50 

Page 362 0-10 Roscommon, Eeaay on Translated Verse, Imes 113-114, m Spmgam, 
II, 300 

Page 363 6 Terraason, Le Motte, or Perrault Jean Terrasson had published a 
Dissertation Critique sur Vlliade d'Homirc (2 vols, Pans, 1715), which was translated 
into English by F Bierewood under the title A Critical Dissertation upon Homer's 
Ihad (2 vote , 1722) Antoine Houdar de La Motte, who was involved with Madame 
Dacier m a quarrel over Homer, was the author of Let tree sur Hnmere el sur les Anciens 
(1723) Charles Perrault, one of the chiefs of the Modems in the Battle of the Books, 
was known primarily for his ParaUile des Anaens ct des Modcmci 

Page 363 14-17 For Memory may be justly compar'd etc This w.is probably sug- 
gested by Dryden’s descnption of the work of the imagination, giien m the Preface 
to Annus Mirabdts (cf Kcr, i, 14) 

Page 364 9-10 ns the Author of this Paragraph hos affronted, etc This charge wa- 
made also in Pope Alexander’s Supremacy and Inlalhbihty Examind (1729), p 14 
a little volume sometimes attnbiitcd — though without any goi,d reason — to Dennis 
In this passage Dennis probablv refers to a ballad called “The Challenge” (1717) or 
to the Court Poems (1716), or to News from Court (1719) Professor Sherbum points 
out that “The Challenge” was pleasant persi8age, quite inoffensive to the Indies con- 
cerned, and that News from Court and that portion of the Cowl Poi ms whic.li s.iliri*es 
the maids of honor were very likely not the work of Pope (cf Early Cari't-i of Po/s 
)) 153) 

Page 36415 — 36523 What' «ays she, etc Madame Dacier Reflexions sur In 
Premiere Partie de la Preface de M Pope,” m L'lbade cCHomcre, Tradmte ni Franems 
HVee des Remarques par Madame Dacier (Pans 1766) sig ♦ii-*m’ 

Page 365 15-16 Horace, Epodes, n, 13-14 

Page 367 3-10 Roscommon, Enay on Translated 1 crie, lines 167-174, in Rt»ng.irn, 
It 302 

Page 367 15-17 The Fire of a great and judumus Poet etc This seems to he a 
Lontradiction of what Dennis says in ii, 36S 34-37 The fault lies in an ambigiiitv of 
expression rather than in a confusion of ideas What he apparent!} means is, that 
a poet of a warm and passionate nature will conceive of many and \aricil ideas (“the 
more warm any one is by Nature, the more invcmtiac is that Person”), Inil only the 
poet who conceives of great and sublime ideas will express himself with hre and 
magnificence ("the Fire of a great and judicious Poet is caused by his Ideas") 

Page 367 19-25 Virgil, Aencid, VI, 46-51 

Page 367 28-33 Roscommon, Essay on Translated Verse, lines 290-295, in Siungarn, 
II, 305-306 

Page 367 38-39 Whalt w the Transcendency of Milton's Genius etc One of the 
many signs of Dennis’s recognition of the fact that m the make-up of the |iui I and in 
the esthetic experience there are elements which transcend art and nason In cerium 
experiences of Beauty or of the Sublime he found an unknown something foi which he 
could give no rational account, an unknown something which many of his i.onteinporaries 
called the je-ne-sais-quoi Dryden’s muse, he felt, possessed certain “Secret, Unaccount- 
able, Enchantmg Graces,” which, though often enjoyed, remained always fiesh and de- 
lightful (cf II, 384) Certain objects of beauty, be thought, contamed a charm which 
spoke directly to the heart, and the charms of the English countryside shared a mysteri- 
ous kinship with the human soul (cf n, 387) To Dennis the sight of the Alps brought 
horror, terror, and a transportmg pleasure that was wholly inconsistent with leason (cf ii 
381) Throughout his life Dennis proclaimed the necessity of genius in the poet, and 
by genius he meant great passion and the power of arousing great passion Art at its 
best was capable of exciting “those happy Enthusiasms, those violent Phnolions, those' 
supernatural transports which exult -i mortal above mortality”, and though such art 
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might give ple4i8ure tu all the woild, it could iind ravish with insupportable 

pjeaaure” the souls only of that small minority of cultured and srnsiti>e readers “who 
have some particles m their breasts of the siime eternal Fire” Cef n, 379-380) Any 
critic, he thought, might by common sense judge of the faults in a work of art but only 
one with genius could appreciate its heautuw (<f i, 440-441) Only the man of taste 
could discern the beauties produced by genius, and so affecting are the beauties pro- 
duced by genius that they atone for whatever defects may accompany them “Wherever 
Genius runs thro’ a Work,” said Dennis, “I forgive its Faults and wherever that is 
wanting no Beauties can toiirh mf” (cf ii 400) In the Sublime, according to Dennis, 
there an* elements which transport us out of ourseheb, and whicli therefore cannot be 
judged by reason The poet's imagmalmn has thr power of transcending experience, to 
“pass the Bounds that circumscribe the Umverse” (<f i, 489), and common sense, or 
mere reason, cannot follow it 

The recognition of mysterious charm an iiiational element in ait (an element which 
might be referred to us the qtiul, 4 I no »e quo, the p tl poco ptu, or 

the “grace beyond the ri'ndi of art”) came to Dennis through the influence of no one 
writer Probably Boileau, Boiihour^, and Voiture played i part in it, and the Ixmgmian 
doctrine of the Sublime, which Dennis had from Hoileau, undoubted! v contributed to 
the recognition One ifiiportant result of this recogmt un m Dennia’a case, is bis steady 
insistence upon the value of the pragiuatii test in art that which stiikes and warms 
men of good taste is good art (cf 1 , 446-447) and even violations of the rules are fully 
justified if the wutk in which they up|M.ai ik succe^sftr among leaders of taste (cf 11 , 
484-485) 

Page 368 35*38 Tfie FabU* of <m Ejnek Poem etc This is \ translation of Le Bossii’s 
definition (cf Tra%U du Poemt Kjnque, i, 111 [ed Piris, 1693, pp 9-10]) 

Page 369 33-43 Nothing, scys M^am Dacier. et'* Cf “Reflexions sur la Premiere 
Partir do la Preface do M Pope,” in Ullutde d^Homaf, Tradutlc i,n Frangow, avec dee 
Htitiarqucs jxtr Wndamc Docter (Pans, 1756), sig t*7Ji'-[*81 

Pagc> 369 44 — 3708 I come noxv to the second Piehnvnury, fit Thi^ ‘second Pre- 
]itnmur> ” vv is the ' Letter to the Pubhsliei,” prefixed to the Dunctad \anorwm in 1729, 
and signcui hv iliiam Clcland Most authorities on Pope agree w'lth Dennis in think- 
ing that the *Lc'tf<i to the Publisher' wa'* probably w'nttcn by Pope hinwelf (cf, for 
c'xample, the Dunctad \ nrwrum, ed R K Root [Princeton, 1929], Introduction, p 40) 
There was a real per-on named William Cloland, who piobably gave Pope jiemiiasion 
to attach hia name to the "Letter to the Pubhsher * Clcland was an obscure official, 
but important enough to warrant the British Mercury on Wednesday, Oct 7 1713, 
to announce* his ippointment as one of the five Commissionei-s of the Customs in 
Scotland 

Pago 370 17-21 Tin Rccommeudatton of U, Ciomwell t itgaqiq wc etc Compare 
I 396 35-38 and note' 

Page 371 19-23 lie writes a lery scumlous and impirlmcnt Pamphlei, otc ,The 
pamTliItd wi- Tin of l>) Hohert Noms, co7tccming the Strnuqt and De~ 

ploiahU Fttuzv ol Mi John Venn (1713) It mas, ns Dennis thouKht probably 

Ibe work of Pope, tliough Profc-AOi Sheibuiu huggi'sls llul Steele and Arbiitlinot may 
had a hand in it (cf Early Career o/ Pope, pp 107-112) 

Pu(to 372 10-11 W' pleat d la my tnmewhire i't( Cf Duiiciad \anoium, note 


on I, 104 - - , , 

Page 374 16-20 A« Mr P has been pleas d in sruenU Places etc In several places 
m the Danciad Variorum Pope referred to the True Character of Mr Pope (1718) 
aa a collaborative effort hv Dennis and Gildon Cf “Pope and Dennis," in ELIJ, vii 


(1940), pp 180-192 , u 1 un 

Page 374 25-30 I this Minute receiv'd your Letter, etc Denniss lettei had probably 
praiaed Gildon’s Lam oj Poetry, published m 1721 G.ldon’s remark- on Wyclierlev 
«ere published in 1718, under the title of Mvmoirt of the I.ife of Hi/lwmi H ycheiUy, 
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Esq -Thu WM a hasty and slovenly performance, with which Dennis might well have 
been dupleased Dennis’s own notes for a life of Wycherley are much more valuable 
and informative (cf n, 409-412) 

Page 374 37-40 Mj/ Amanuensis, Mr Lloyd, having been very lU, etc Gildon was 
dependent upon hu amanuensis because he was at thu time nearly bhnd The pamphlet 
by Dennu which he refers to was probably the pohtical tract, JuUus Ccesar Acqvxtled, 
and His Murderers Condemn’d (1722), written in support of the King and his ministers 
The second letter in the tract was dated Oct b, 1721, and the first letter. Dee 20, 1721 
It was probably publislied in the first week of January, 1722 
Page 376 11-28 Boileau, Preface IV, in editions of 1083, 1685, and 1694 (rf (Euvres 
[Pans, 1928], pp 5-6) 

Page 376 35-38 For i/ your Translalton oj .flschylus w equal etc In 1713 Theobald 
entered into a contract with Lintot to translate all of the tragedies of dSichyliis Nearly 
a decade later he issued proposals for a subscnplion-edition of the tragedies Apparently 
only two selections from the translation were eier publuhod. though a specimen may 
have been issued with the proposals Cf R F Jones, Leins Theobald (N Y. 1919), 
pp 3-6 

Page 376 40 Hurlothrumbo’s H urlolhrumbo was a burlesque written by Samuel 
Johnson of Cheshire, and produced first on March 29, 1729 

The Dedication to Dorset (pp 379-380) 

The compliments in thu dedication, howetor extr.i\ngant they mav seem today 
were of a kind that Dorset was accustomed to reecite His great generosity to poets 
togctlier with his own prestige as a poet and wit, made him the muses' favorite For 
an account of the adulation paid to liis Lordship, ef Briie Hams, Charlis Sackmth, 
Sixth Earl ol Dorset (Urbana, 1940) pp 173-214 
Probably the most interesting feature of the dedication is the ecidence of Dennis’s 
early interest in Longinus and the theories of the sublime In attributing to the true 
poet "those happy Enthusiasms, those Molenl Emotions, those supernatural Iraneporte 
which exalt a mortal above mortalitv, give delight and admiration to all the World, 
but shake and ravub a Poet’s Soul with insup)>ortable ple,isure'’ (379 42-44), Dennis 
shows the effects of Longinus as popularized by Boileau, for Longinus meant to Dennu 
and his contemporaries an emphasis on rapture and transport rather than on order, 
restraint, and a meticulous attention to details 
In suggestmg that the higher function of eritieism was to dueover beauties rather 
than to point out faults (379 15-27), Dennu was toiirhing upon a siibjeit which he 
developed in the Impartial Cntick (cf i, 13) 


The Letter on Crossing the Alps (pp 380-382) 

This letter u conclusive proof of the vast delight which Dennis took in mountain 
scenery It is remarkable that he thought his great pleasure derived from the sight 
of the Alps was inconsistent with reason (cf 381 34-38) The sensations aroused in 
Dennis by the mountains (“transporting Pleasures unusual transports hor- 
rours despair”) are sensations which were then commonly associated with the 
esthetic experience of the sublime For an excellent note on this letter, cf Clarence 
Thorpe, ‘Two Augustans Cross the Alps,” m Studies m Philology, xxxn (1935), 483-468 
For a later manifestation of Dennis’s interest in mountains, cf ii, 401 
It IS amusing to note that the inecription which Dennis so carefully copied (380 40-44) 
was later to catch the eye of Horace Walpole, who copied it in a letter to Richard 
West dated from Turin, Nov 11, 1739 
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AdveTtiBeineiit to the Leiteib upon Seoend Occasums (p 382) 

In this period, when the familiar letter was first coming to be recognised as a form 
of English literature, it was almost inevitable that critics should attempt to ascertain 
its proper function and to lay down rules for it Dennis’s “Advertisement” is a step 
in this direction — and the first attempt of lU kind with which I am acquainted Thirty 
years later Dennis’s "Ad\ertispment” was reprinted, with a few slight changes and 
without acknowledgment to Denms, as the preface to vol i of the Miscellanea issued 
by Curll (published on Ju!> 14, 1726, though dated 1727 on the title-page) It is a 
dehcious piew of irony that a miscellany i^ntainmg as its most important feature a 
group of letters by Pope >«hoiild be introduced by a preface on tlie art of letter-writing 
by John Dennis 

Page 382 2d-32 that Voiture «>«<• easte and unconstrMn/d, etc Voiture’a letters en- 
joyed a wide popularity in hngland Dudley R>der siud of tiicm of Dudley 

Ryder, ed W Matthews ILondon, 19391, p 168) 

They are writ in a \er\ fiei*, negligent u ly with rase and without anything of 
stiffness, but a certain agi (‘able famduritv runs through the whole, which are full 
of wit and humour I Hunk this is the brM episfolaiy style and manner I ever 
met with 


Letter to Dr^deii (p 38*) 

By intimating that extrioidmir^' Uautv f^houtd display, besides regularity, certain 
“Secret, Unae<ounfable, Inclunting Grace's ” Dennis shows hw mclmation toward the 
Srhool of Taste, which liel<l lliat Iheic is a je m saig qnox, a “grace beyond the reach 
of art,” present in the be^t work** of liteinlurc, a grace that can b^ appreciated only 
bv the man of tast< not h\ flic critic who merelv applies the rules For an account 
of the School of Taste (f hpingitn i K\\mii-cvi, also A F B Clark, Bodeou ond fAe 
French Classical Cntic*< ni hughintl (Pins 1925), pp 399-397 


Jx'tfer to Cou^eve (pp 384-385) 

This letter, togcthir with the one following it was responsible for moving Congreve 
to write his Letler court uuHf; //amoai «h Ciwwdy (Julv, 1605) 

Dryden had preMou^h uiticizcil the mconsistenty m Volpone’s character (cf Ker, 
I, 73), but had prai^d the fifth ict iJrnnis's comments are sounder and more discern- 
ing Cf K G XoMi li< i< JiJiiKiu nil the English Singe, JOtitl-lTTfl (Cambiid)^, Mass 
1935), pp 51-52 

Page 384 44-45 Horao' \i'« Poc-tioj linea 126-127 

letter to Congreve (p. 385) 

Professor Noyrs has (•omnicntfd on Ihr exccllonec of the ciitinsm in this letter, 
observing that it hits upon the main defects of Jonson’s comedies, their excessive stress 
upon the local and the temporan and Ihcir mtelleclual mdiffeiencc to the simple and 
(•Ommon human emotions (cf Ben Jnnaon im the Kngbah Stage, 1660-1776 tOambridfre, 
Mass, 19361, p 185) Dennis's objection to Jonson’s dialogue is natural, since his taste 
for lightness, grace, and wit m dialogue had been cultivated bv his readmg of Terence, 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve 

In lines 36-37 Denms seems to be referring to the passion of Love Elsewhere he 
defended the use of love m the drama, though he was aware that the theme might be 
abused (cf note on i, 12 36-37) 

Page 385 41-48 Boileau, I’Art Poetique, in, 406-412 
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Letter to Moyle (p 386) 

Walter Moyle was one of the wits who frequented Will’s coffee house in the lOQO’s, 
a fnend of Congreve, Wycherley, and other distinguished men of letters After 1700 
Moyle spent most of his time on his estate at Bake, in Cornwall, where be died June 10, 
1721 On Jan 16, 1720, Dennis wrote Moyle from London, informing his correspondent, 
whom he had not seen for twenty years, that the Selert Works were being sent as a 
present to Moyle (cf Ongtnal Letters [1721], 1 , 150-162) After Moyle’s death his works 
were prepared for publication by Dennis’s old friend, Thomas Sergeant, they were 
printed by Curll and issued Aug 23, 1726, with an account of the author’s life and 
writings contributed by Anthony Hammond 
Although this letter is essentially a defence of the rules, on the grounds that the 
rules “are nothing but an observation of Nature,” vet Dennis is careful to acknowledge 
that the rules are not enough, that “a Man mav write repilarlv, and yet fail of pleas- 
ing,” and that “a Poet may please in a piay that is not regular ’’ 

The Uock-Mamage, the preface to which Dennis is here answering, was will ten bv 
Thomas Stott , it was produced and published in 1696 


Letter to Montagu (pj) 388-389) 

The trouble in which Dennis found himself ahortiv before the willing of this Icttei, 
and to which he refers m this letter, was occasioned hi s remark in his tre itise. Thi 
[fae/ulncss o/ the Stage (tf note on i, ISt 26-34) 

Preface to Iphtgenm (pp 389-390) 

Among the sigmficant features of this preface are first the new ('ound Aristotelian 
doctrine) that fable or action is the essence of a tragic poem, and that, therefore, a 
dramatic poet should avoid “fine reflections” and sparkling utteianccs which slow down 
or impede the lourse of tragic action, and second, the view that, while a play should 
be as regular as possible, it must, to please an English audience, satisfy their demands 
for sariety, and that a good play must display genius by touching the passions with 
sufficient force and in appropriate language Dennis says m effect that a play should 
be as regular as the nature of its subject and the need for varietv permit it to be 

Page 389 32-34 Horace, Ars Poetiia, lines 409-411 

Letter to Itiehard Norton (pp 392-393) 

Dermis’s play Apjma and Virgmta was being jwssed around in manusiript during 
the year 1708, though it was not produced until 1708 Among those wlio read it in 
manuscript was Arthur Mainwaring, who on Apnl 7, 1708, wrote Dennis .is follows 
(cf Select Works [17181, il, 543) 

I am very much ashamed that you have been so often at mv Lodgings to call foi 
your Play, which I would have sent to you long since, if I had known where you 
liv’d I read it over with a great deal of Pleasure, and am of opinion it will be 
the best Tragedy that has appear’d these many Years 

Apparently Dennis succeeded in rallying a number of his friends and acquaintances 
to support his play (cf the Prologue to Apptus and Virgimn ) — ^an action which probably 
seemed justifiable to him because the drama, since the advent of the Italian opera, 
was overshadowed in popiihiritv hv the art of song and dance 
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Excerpt concerning tiie Opera (pp 393-396) 

The Eamy upon Pubhck Sptni, from winch this excerpt is taken, attempted primarily 
to show the danprs mto which the vise of luxunus might plunge the state— a favorite 
theme in Dennis s works Denmn’M somewhat iiuiiilar mind was distrustful of all foreign 
manners and customs, and he haterl the operas m particular because they tended to 
drive the Englisli drama from the stage What Dennis has to say of the operas here 
was anticipated in llio Eumy on the Ojterm (1706) 

Page 394 27-28 The Hehrargal, v, i 

Page 396 4 5ir Martin The clucf character in Dtyden's (omedv, Str Martin Mar-all 
Page 396 23-28 Utchnrd ihf Secofui, ii i 


Excerpt eonwrumg Satire (pp. 306-307) 

l*ago 397 5-7 Pctt\ Meidiants of Rm,tll Coiictil® etc Cf Georgp hnvile, Marquess 
of Halifax Some Caution® offered to (he ConsidiTatiuu of those who are to ebuse 
Members to serii foi (he hri*qiing P.irh ment * iti Conipft t/ JCor/rw, rd Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford, 1912) j. 148 


The Letter to tlu Enimtnei (pp 397-398) 

In the Fxamifur, lor Jan 3-10, 1712 there is i di’scuasion of on anonymous 
P‘tni|>h])'( (ailed Tkt' Enf/hshman-M Thanks to the Duke of Afarlborough Said the 
/•rirnnitr, m attempting (o djsco\er (he author of the pamihlel 

a thoroughly mistak(n Imitation of Ancient Oratory, a false Aim at Lloquemt*, 
conMsting oul\ in t(rt(iin wretched Singularities of Style, and some manifest Thefts 
from hiH own imUukx Plays, 1 sixm guess’d the Author to be an old sowr dry 
(’iituk and hhMed Pool, who m spight of all that can he writ or said, will die 
without hruig conMn('d (hat he is (he most insipid and contemptible of all Human 
Creihire® I am onh (oncornd in Chinlv, that so <(upid a Head should endanger 
Its Neck or 1’ ir- 

Obvioiwl> enough (hr wntoi wa> n'ferruig to Dennis, and Dennis thought that ho 
rt'cognizcil tht Imnd of Swift It is terv imlikelv howe^pr tbit Swift hod anv part 
111 tlu’ writing of this nuiiihcr of the hxammtr 

Page 397 35-39 by jrubb^hinq a Puce of xtaggish lyivinity, etc Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub, publwhed in 1704 Tliough the Tale of a Tub was intended to support the party 
of moderate Chiinhmcn it was rc(ri\cd by inan\ contemporaries as a banter on all 
ndigion Dudley R 3 d(T although he admired the w'lt and spirit of the Tale, thought 
that the wntei's ulliludt wa-^ hostile to religion (cf Drary of Durllry Ryder, ed W 
Matthi w-* 1 1 ondoii, 19391, p 114) 

Ijidtei to tile Master of the RineN (p 39K) 

Charles Johnson’s The Siu-vesifful Pyrate was first produced on Nov 7, 1712 Dennis’s 
letter indicates his deep concern with the moral effects of the drama 

Letter to the Duke of Buckinghamshire (pp 398-399) 

When Dennis wrote this letter, he had alieady completed his Remarks upon Cato 
Dennis himself a**8erted that he had been solicited by Lintot to write the treatase 
against Addison, and thit liintot had been egged on by Pope (cf ii, 1(M and 371) 
In the Utter to Buckinghamshire, however, Dennis justified the treatise on the grounds 
that he had been injured bj the Taller and the Spectator and that he deserved the 
opportunity of relalialing Though he believed that Steele had actually written the 
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uijunous articles, yet he felt tliat AddisoQ, as Steele’s paitner id the two penodicak, 
was morally guilty Within a week or two of writing the Letter to Buckinghamshire, 
Dennis decided upon publishing the Jietnarka, the work was issued on or about July 9, 
1713 Cf introductory note to the Remarks upon Cato 

Page 399 8 1 teas attack’d in the , in the very second or third Not in the 

second or third, but in the fourth number of the Tatlcr (April 19, 1709), Steele ndieuled 
Dennis and the operas Commenting on the opera Pyrrhus and Demetnua and on the 
letters which he had received concerning it, Steele wrote 

That the understanding has no part in the pleasure is eiident, from what these 
letters very positively assert, to wit, that a great part of the performance was done 
m Italian and a great critic fell into fits in the gallery, at seeing, not only time 
ind place, but languages and nations, confused in the most incorrigible manner 
His spleen is so extremely moved on this occasion, that be is going to publisli 
anotlier treatise against operas, which, he thinks, haic already inclined us to 
thoughts of peace, and, if tolerated, must infallibly dispirit us from carrying on 
the war 

Other papers m which Dennis thought he was attacked TatUr, nos 29 and 246, 
Spectator, nos 40 and 47 

Letter to Jacob Tonson (jiji 399-401) 

Nothing more is known of the ‘‘conspnaiv’ wliuh Dennis mentions in this letter 
It 13 a Gunoua circumstance that Ton«on should h.i\e spread such a report, for Tonson 
was a responsible and roput.iblc man Perhaps the fact that Pope had allied himself 
with Lmtot may explain Tonson’s motne, but it is also possible tint there was a 
modicum of truth m the information Whateser the c.ise, the letter is interesting for 
its eloquent and discerning comments on the mind and art of Dr>dcn, also for its 
statement of the idea that the presence of genius in a work of art is siiflicienl to cxciwe 
the faults of the work (le, its tiolalions of the lulcs) 


Letter to Mr (jip 401-402) 

The distmction between the pnlihrum and the didie which Dennis makes in this letter 
IS of considerable historual interest The ptdehrum, appealing to the enthusiastic 
passions, becomes the equivalent of the sublime, and the riulie, appealing to the 
quieter, ordinary passions, becomes the eqiiitalcnt of the beautiful This distinction 
between tlie beautiful and the sublime, made explicit here, was implicit in the Grounds 
of Criticism in Poetry, published in 1704 (<f i. 508) Diiinis sliould probable share 
with Addison the honor of having been the first ciitic to make this distinction 
Page 401 31 Virgil, Eclogue®, >ii, 16 
Page 401 33-35 Virgil, Aeneid, v, 354-356 
Page 401 47-48 Horace, Ars Poetics, lines 99-100 

Letter to Blackmore (pp 402-403) 

Dennis’s choice of Sir Richard Blackmore as arbiter in the dispute with Rowe may 
strike us as being somewhat ironic Evidently Sir Richard’s virtue in private life was 
less formidable and austere than it appeared m his epic poems 
Page 402 17-18 Virgil, Eclogues, ill, 64-65 

Page 402 28-29 Horace, Satires, i, x, 44-45 Dennis is probably misinterpreting 
Horace, who by moUe atque jacelum may mean nothing more than the simple charm 
found m the plam style of wnting 

Page 403 5-22 'This is apparently Dennis’s own translation of Montaigne Compare 
John Elorio’s translation, The Essayes of Montaiyne (Modem Library edition), p 794 
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Letter to Sewell (pp. 403-404) 

The Preface which Dennis here objects to was written by Charles Johnson and pre- 
fixed to his comedy, The Masquerade Johnson’s Preface was a burlesque of the Preface 
to Sewell s pretentious tragedy, Sir Walter Raleigh (1719) Dennis is unf air to Johnson, 
for the Preface to the Masquerade is obviously facetious and humorous until near the 
(lose of p \ii, where Johnson, turns senous m rendering thanks to Robert Wilks 
Dennis s attitude in this letter m partly to be explained by the fact that he was at 
variance with the Dniry Ijano lompany bet^use of their delay in producing his tragedy, 
The Invader of His Country, and Johnson’s Preface prai**ed the Drury Lane company 
Dennis evidently cherished a heartv dislike for Wilks (cf n, 407 4-6) 

Letter to Cromwell (pp 407-400) 

Page 407 38-36 the Maruiger of the Ftay-House who acts the Part of Othello Robert 
Wilks Othello was one of Wilks’s first parts, he was playing it at least as early as 1601 

Letter to Majoi Pack (pp 409-412) 

Richardson Pack’s Miscellanies m Verse and Prose, containing memoirs of Wycherley, 

a as first issued m Julv, 1718, with a second edition in 1716 The "Mr C " from 

whom Dennis reccned ji topi was probably Congreve or Henry Cromwell Though 
Dennis’s letter was (ourteous and friendly, he was later scolded for having insisted 
w rong-heudodlj , ugiiiiwt Msjor Path that Wichorley nevui attended a umvermty 
((f Charles Wilson I M, \fntums of the L»/e, Tf and Amours of TTdiwm Con- 

gnvi ri730l, Pt u p 142) 

Letter to Bradley (pp 418-413) 

The ‘Aecii-jition of Ill-niturc’ made against Dennis at this time was brought about 
hrgrh hi his bar'll tu ilnient of C'ibbei ind SUelc m the two parts of the Characters 
and Cotidud of Str John Edgar (1720) Lien some of Dennis’s arqnnintances remon- 
sfiated with him foi lii« «e\entv (tf ii, 408 10-12) 

Pieface to the Ongumf Letiers (pp 414-415) 

For ail lueaunt ot the ( ireuni'tances m which the Himarks ujton Cato came to be 
printed ind in which the Lrttirs upon tht Sintinunts of Cato c.ime to be written, if 
!i 447 md 456-457 It took courage to piiblidi an attack upon a man recently dead, 
and I)<'nnl^ in tlin Pufuc dio\\> hi' lwaum*s^ that manv of Additon’s friends would 
not c'lisiK foigiie Inin Dir pi ii'o accoidc'tl Addinon (ii 41S 24-27) seems me.igcr and 
grudging 


Preface to The Faith and Duties of Ghnstians (pp 415-416) 

Tins nax llic 6r<it of l«o trc.iti<o<i bv Dr Thomas Burnet which Dennis translated, 
the second, 4 Treatitr concerning the Wotc of Departed SmUe, was published m 1733, 
shortlj before Dcnni-'* death Dennis’s old fiiend who induced him to translate Burnet 
was F Wilkinson of Linioln’s Inn (cf Paul, John D.iibm, p 103) Wilkinsons anxietv 
that Dennis should undirtahe the translations was probably prompted by the fact that 
as early as 1727 Ciirll was beainning to issue a senes of unauthorized translations of 
Burnet, some of which Dennis considered scandalously bad (cf Dennis, Treatwe con- 
ceming the Stale of Departed Sotds 11733), Preface, sig [A4]) 

Burnet's De Fute el Officne Chnalianorum was published by Wilkinson’s authority 
in .Time 1727 (rf Paul p 103) Wilkinson was still alive when Dennis wrote the Preface 
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of tills translation, and since Wilkinson was dead by Sept 3, 1728 (cf Straus, The 
Unspeakable Curtt [N Y and London, 1928], pp 286-287), Dennis’s translation must 
hale been wntten between June, 1727, and Sept, 1728 
Worthy of note is Dennis's low opinion of translation 

Lettei to the Daily Journal (p)i Jli)-417) 

It In not certain that this letter was written by Dennis In the “List of Books, Papers, 
and Verses, in which our Author was abused,” printed in the Appendix of the 1729 
Dunaad Vanomm, Pope attributed the letter to Dennis There is some internal evi- 
dence to support this attribution In the first place the letter refers to Pope as 

A P E, as Dennis did in his Remarks on Ihe Rape of the Lock In tlic second place, 

concernmg Pope's Windsor Forest, the St Cecilia’s Day Ode, the Pastorals, and the 
Temple of Fame Dennis elsewhere expressed opmions similar to those m the letter 
(cf II, 35S) In the third place, the style of the letter points directly at Dennis One 
may safely assume that the letter was composed either by Dennis or by someone who 
knew his work and imitated his manner 

Hie letter was occasioned by Pope’s prose satire. Pen Balhous, known commonlv ai 
the time of its publication as Pope’s Profund, published in March 1728 us part of 
the third volume of the Mtseellantes edited by Pope and Swift 
Page 416 30 L T The initials of Lewis Theobald 
Page 416 30 L W— d The initials of Leonard Welsted 
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KiMiy uii the Oemiu and Wnhngt of Sliakespear 

*■''« “““d edition (B), m the Ongmal Leltera (1721) 
The fii^ edition, dnted 1712, w here designated as (A) I have used the title of A, the 
tjtle of B reads Uiiera on the Getuw, and Wnftng, of Shakeapeare I have omitted 
the headings of I-ftters II and III The heading of Letter II « the same as that of 
^ ^tter III reads On the Wntntffa and Oerawi of Shakespeas 

Page 3 7 Modern A1 Mordem B, 9 80 oenpiunll aonptant A, B, 12 12, 
a Scene A1 a, Siene B, 13 27 ffomcej Horace A, B, 14 15-16 in Him B] 
in this A, 16 26 mutnnin] meUatda A, B, 17 31 makes them B] makes of 
them A 


To the Spectator, on Poetical Justice 

The test la bused on that of the second edition (B), in the Ongmal Lettera (1721) 
The first edition (A) sppeand in the same volume with the Eaaay on the Genma and 
nirtmga of Shaketpiat, dated 1712 

Page 18 36-19 2 Hate not Iphtgemai typography of A and B is here ro- 
ll raid, 20 8 Pm<(i« A! Paetioe B, 21 2 Destiny Bl Dealing A, 21 26 
otheraise would B1 would otherwise A 


To the Spetiatoi, on Cnticum and Plnqianirn 

rile (0\t IS basiil oil th.it of the second edition (B), in the Ongmal Lettera (1721) 
'I he first edition (A) appeared m the same volume With the Eaaay on the Genius and 
H nhnga of Khnki •'•i>i nr dated 1712 

Pagf 26 43 Tstlerl Tit A, B, 27 27 pass from him] pass, A, B. 27 31 
jiiftro] pririo A II 

(If Simphriiy in Poetical Cuoipontuins 

I he text IS based on that of the first edition (A), in the Ongmal Lettera (1721) 

Page 10 40 lariii I piiu' A 32 34 those who bvl those b> A , 33 8 is, an] 

Is an A , 34 21 Ih’sides I Besides A , 34 33 aonalurnm desl aonoiitnimi dea A , 

35 8 9U(lh1 qntlU A 36 5 Bwnacance} Bienaiince A, 36 7 extroordinnirea] 
txtraordmarua A, 36 32 swell Usl swell Use A, 40 23 no,l no A 

Hemariri upon Cato 

The text is Via-id on that of tin first edition (A), of 1713 ^ 

Page 42 21-22 and -o 1 and so A, 44 24 endeavour I endeitaxour A, 45 3 
foisted] foiste’d A, 47 29 Indolence] Idolence A, 49 21 Dispensation] Dispen- 
sation A, 49 22 mn eounter] nm-counter A, 50 4 Pharaaha"] Pharaalia A, 
SO 27 so ”1 so A, 50 34 Terror”] Terror A, 52 13 near, I near. A, 52 13 

haal] haa A, 52 17 mi 1 u-c A, S3 12 resemblmg 1 resembling A, 54 30 

Poet] Poets A, 55 29 Marc 1 Merc A, 58 9 Fnenda] Frmda A, 58 10 That] 
law paragraph m A, 61 17 m the very] in very A, 62 8 Tis] new paragraph 
SB A, 62 35 Asl new paragraph in A, 63 34 o’enehelml o’orwhelm A, 63 45 
from me] from thee A, 64 33 fnnoeenre] Incocence A, 65 20 If, Poruus,] If 
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Poftius A, 65 21 /arewelZ,] farewell f A, 65 26 suffers!] suffers? A» 66 26 
improbable,] improbable A, 66 39 la diBaemblmg] m diasemblmg A, 66 42 is 
disaembliDg] in dissembling A, 69 37 Behold) Beheld A, 72 44 carrying off] 
carrymg of A, 73 33 And] fieiD paragraph >n A, 75 11 In] nevf paragraph tn A, 
79 45 ratson] rarson A 

Letters upon the SenHmenU of Cato 

The text is ba^d on that of the first edition (A), in the Ongirud Letters (1721) 

1 have omitted the headings of Letters II to VII The heading of Letters II, III, 
IV, V, and VII reads On the Sentiments oj Cato The heading of Letter VI reads 
On the Sentiments of the secofid Act of Cato 

Page 86 37 Juba ] Jvhaf A, 89 24 Contemporary] Cotemponiry A, 89 38-39 
Nonsense But] Nonsense, but A, 93 22 Fondness] Fondcss A 

A True Character of Popp 

The text is baaed on that of the &rst edition (A), of 1716 The second edition (B), 
of 1717, was probably not authorized, and the first may not have been Differences 
in the use of capitals, small capitals, and italics and in spelling, are not recorded here 

Page 103 27 th’ Earth A] the Earth B, 104 21 Hoscommim, A] Boscommon 
B, 105 6 Horace, A] Horace B, 105 11 tu Romayu , caveto] tu Itomam Caveto 
A, B, 105 12 As] mw paragraph m B, 105 12 Ah to B] As to A, 105 19-20 
Diseases, and Calamities and Disease**, whuh A] Disc isos i^lnch B, 107 15 
hard B] heard A, 107 33 So that HI So, that A, 108 28 May 7 1716 A) 
May 7 1717 B 

(hi the Motal of an Epicle Poem 

The text IS based on that of (ho first edition (4) m tlie (Jngituil LcltirH (1721) 

Page 112 30 that is,] that is A, 113 20 Moiiibfr,] Member, A, 113 31 
^omnw Snjnonts Sed] ^ommo Ctcviwmt Srd A, 113 32 Ommhits] Oontnibus A 

RcvhdtlH upon Pope H Jlotnei 

The text is based on that of the first edition (\), of 1717 In the Preface I hA\e 
reversed the system of t>pography using Roman for itiilu .ind italic for Roman 
Instead of rclming, I have left Dennis's prose translations of Homer as they appear 
in the original text 

Page 116 5 legal] Uget A, 126 20 la/ovi A, 128 1 membra] mtmbre 

A, 128 26 Rives] Rivis A, 131 29 Altars] Actors A, 133 26 mthout receiving 
a Ransom] my italics, 133 27 the Great King] my italics, 139 38 China,] China 
A, 139 41 cagton] lagvm A, 140 6 lutm] luma A, 140 12 eneuudo] ureando 
A, 141 10 placidis] placedts A, 141 15 x^ratsi mblables] irnisemblable A, 141 
23 incompatibles] incompahbtU s A, 141 24 la Vrafamblancc, ou la Vente] le 
Vratsemblance ou le Vente A, 145 14 Encrladoqm] EnciUidaque A, 150 8 
Have there] Have their A, 157 5 fessum.] fossurn A, 157 5 intrtmere] in ire- 
mere A, 157 15 tollit] toilet A 


On the Vxs Comica 

The text is based on that of the first edition (A), m the Original Letters (1721) 
Page 160 5 tollit]telltt A 
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Lettera to Steele and Booth 

The text is baaed on that of the first edition (A), in the OngmA Letterg (1721) 
Page 164 44 call it,] call, A. 165 8 self (I] self, I A, 165.9 it),l it. A, 166 
12 Orectons] Greecians A, 167 36 obeyt] obey A, 169 17-18. afterwards] ter- 
wards A , 171 6 /adtie] /i dere A , 172 24 resolv’d] rcsov’d A , 173 32 own 

him for] own for A, 175 4 done} par A, 175 10 Art’] Art A 


IX'dication to The Invader of Ilts Country 
The text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1720 

Page 179 4 one ] one A, 179 5 Weakness (I] Weakness, I .4, 179 6 which) 

to] which, to A 

The Chat octets and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, Part One 

Tlie text IS based <in (lint of the firet edition (A), of 1720 The second edition (B), 
printed in the same le.ir is in part a reissue of A 

Page 181 2 tjundraUt B] quadrate A, 181 26 flrentncas of thy B] Ghcatness 
thA A, 182 2 It than A] it mart than B, 183 19 am&rem stbt cmioiharatl 
nmortm ronrtliarnl A, B, 183 40 Ailort Orator A, B, 184 33 mal d] mat' a 
A. B, 187 1 Jionian Stage It] Koman, Stage A, 188 39 act the Saint B] eat 
(he Saints A, 190 18 Fisii-Pooll Fish-Fool A, B, 191 13 Transport] Tans- 
piirt A B, 191 15 Colley Bayi] Colli y Boys A. B, 192 11 Incoming an 
Author] lici'oining Author A, B. 192 35-36 conyneunl /lJnurn\ eongrtsunt unum 
A, B. 193 41 de-igns I designs A B, 195 6 Cornedle] Cometle A, B, 195 10 

Thidra B] Bhedron A. 195 17 S/udinml Btuduim A, B, 195 18 rudel rode 

A, B 195 25 At wit (I Nenml A B, 195 36 Chance’] Chance, A, B, 196 10 

gill A1 gnes B 

The Chatiitlers and Conduct of Sit John Edi/ni, Part Two 
The te\t IS based on that of the first edition (A), of 1720 

Page 200 17 upon thv] upon A, 200 28-29 Pi Poctior] the vcise-limng 
„ mint, 200 28 iistraml vostram A. 200 29 accedo nd le, Ouinl accedo, Qmn 
A, 202 22 dead-doing] dead doing A. 202 25 here 1 here A, 205 6 Nay,] 
Nni A, 205 11 vttll.] well A. 205 32 S-i '] tr, A, 206 1 Apprentiee] 
Appreiitii A, 209 18 jes,] jea A, 209 30 DraniutitkJ Dematiek A, 210 11 
Critnksl Critieks A, 210 34 Book,] Book A, 210 41 coiildsti coulst A, 
212 33 Qia bent lnluil\ Qialahat A, 214 23 good-willl good will A 


To Prior, upon the Homan Snltnels 

The text is ba-ttl on that of the first edition (A), in the Onyiiml Letters (1721) 
Page 219 33 that is 1 that is A 


Letters on Milton and Wtcherlej 

The text la baaed on that of the first edition (A), issued piobably in ITffl as a speci- 
men to accompany the ProposaU for Printing by Subscnpiion Miscellaneous 

Tracts, Wntien by Afr John Dennu • . i «. n t in 

Page 296 36 Worlds correctum u-ntten into BM copy, pr^ably by Dinnis hmselH 
IVoiId A, 230 4 Lmtib IV] my insertion, 230 26 is, be none at all.l is be none 
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at- all A, 232 40 Just On] Just On A, 233 2 Judgment’] Judgment A, 
233 26 Wit”] Wit A, 234 16 tEspnt.l eSspnt A, 234 19 d’aecord quel 
d'accord gut A , 234 27 Judgment ’] Judgment A 

Of Prosody 

The text is based on that of the first edition <A), of 1722 

Page 237 11 is what] is, what A, 238 5 that is,] that is A, 238 8 that is,] 
that IS A, 238 12 Rhyme, that] Rhyme that A, 238 36 Love, agree] Love 
agree A, 239 22 Amarillis] Amanllts A, 239 30 Phoebus’] Phoebus A 

A Defence of Str Foplmg Flutter 

The text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1722 In the Preface I have 
reversed the system of typography, usmg Roman for italic and italic for Roman 

Page 242 20 sriirrilously] scumously A, 242 27 Pktin-Deakr] plain’d Dealer 
A, 242 27 than] then A, 242 26 than not] then not A, 243 32 than they] 
then they A, 243 36 than] then A, 244 10 has been] as been A, 244 20 
and 7’he] and the A, 244 33 agreeable] agreeble A, 245 40 pojmlus] populo 
A, 246 11 Imberbusl Imberbus A, 248 26 toujoursl toueoers A, 248 27 eents] 
evnts A , 248 28 le pnx\ la pnx A , 248 41 uneonfin’d] uneonfind A , 249 26 
Poems,! Poems A, 249 40 Afuanthrope] Mis-Anlrojje A, 249 41 Savantes] 
Servanler A, 249 43 L’Etowrdil L’Etoardy A, 249 43 Lee Facheuxl Le 
Fascheux A , 249 44 Poureeaugnae} pouscemtynac A , 249 44 des MartsJ de 

Mans A, 250 1 L’ Amour Medecm] L' Amour MrduM A 250 1 Le Medeanl 
Le Mt dictu A , 250 1 Lc Manage] La Manage A 

Remarks on The Consewus Lovers, 

The text is baaed on that of the first edition (A), of 1723 In the Preface I ha\e 
reversed the system of typography, using Roman for italir and italic for Roman 

Page 255 6 lotiens] toties A, 255 22 quoheju] guolies A, 259 20 of his 1 
of his A, 261 13 Terence,] Terence A, 267 8 Catastrophe] Catastophre A, 
269 41 Scene] Scence A, 270 4 impolenU] n’tmpoluUt A, 270 43 Sir] Sir A, 
272 9 deneget] degenet A, 272 14 Si] Si A, 272 20 Inconsistencies] Incon- 
sistences A 

The Decay and Defects of Dramatick Poetry 

The text is transcribed from Denms’s autograph manuscript now m the Folger 
Shakespeare Library I have silently supplied italics and expanded the ampersand 
Because Dennis’s small letters and capitals are often similar, I haic sometimes been 
tinihle to distinguish, in these cases I have presumed to guess, following what appears 
to be his customary usage I have silenth supplied punctuation in some instances 
(as on p 275, line 3 after Mtllon and after Rockeelcr) where the printer would undoubt- 
edly haco inserted it and where there was little doubt as to the kind of imnctuation 
required 

Page 275 14 /t] I ms, 275 17 that is,] that is ms, 275 18 Baboons)] Ba- 
boons ms, 276 14 Daniel] Darnel m«, 276 15 Companys,] Companys ms 

277 38 from] fro ms reading xmcerUttn, 278 9 At] ncm paragraph uUendedf, 

278 25 Nothmg] new paragraph uUendedf, 278 45 them] them ms, 278 45 
succeeds] succeds ms, 279 1 Houses,] Houses ms, 279 2 succeed] succed ms, 

279 30 Another] new paragraph mtendedf, 280 3 not,] not ms, 280 6 that 
IS,] that IS ms, 280 9 Learning,] Learning ms, 280 35 There are] new para- 
graph intended*, 281 16 Dnirv 1 Drury ms, 282 17 Peliisium] Peliisiii ms. 
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282 27 dana leal dans le ms, 282 30 But now] new paroffraph tntendedf , 284 

43 us, p 33,] us p 33 ms, 284.44 p 47] p 47 ms, 28$ 2 us, p 87,1 us p 37 ms, 
285 16 If we] neu> paragraph uUendedt , 285 21 Discourse,] Discourse ms, 285 

31 Reason] ms reading uneeriam, 285 33 us, p the 22,] us p the 22 ms, 286 43 
without them ] without them , -last part of sentence is crossed out, 287 4 without 
it,] without it ms, 287 27 that is,] that is ms, 287 41 in p 30] in p 30 pcs, 

288 3 says He] inserted without punctuation between the hnes, 288. 11 above,] 
above ms, 288 23 Needhams] Needhams me, 288 31 character,] character ms, 

289 6 that is.] that is ms, 289 43 must He.] must He ms, 290 23 apear] 

api>ear ms, 290 36 that is,] that is ms. 293 14 this, p S3,] this vis p 58 
ms, 294 14 Jtfois] Mas ms reading uncertain^ 294 19 Pireneesl Pireneans ms 
reading unccrtninf 294 31 piiasagc is, that] passage, that ms, 295 24 says He,] 
says He ms, 295 22-23 Whg JiuleJ the ivrse-lming is mine, 295 31 sanc- 
tion] allemativi rcndinff-aulhonty , 296 14 page 33] written above the line; 296 

24 From] new paragraph intcndedf^ 296 35 contrary,] contrary, ms, 297. 1 
that 18,1 that is ms, 297 11 that i-,] that is ms, 297 11 reasoning,] reasoning 
ms, 297 41 epick,] epick ms, 297 45 P 34 ] p 34 -written in margin, 299 7 
that IS,] that is ms , 299 0 that is,l that is ms 


The Stage Defended 

The text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1726 

Page 302 4 became] because A, 308 38 satisfie] satifie A, 313 4 veut 
< 7 «el pent qui A, 313 6 les Gens] le Gens A, 313 42 Avonts] Avarus A, 
315 28 Lccteurs] Iseturis A, 316 36 that is,] that is A, 320 38 Jacobite] 
Jacabite A 

Remarks on The Rape of the Lock 

Tlie text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1728 

Page 326 33 Paidlum\ paiUum A, 326 34 referam] referem A, 326 36 
Cunuml eiirium A, 333 27 in complum] incomptam A, 334 33 teneros] 

teneres A, 336 1 qui/sl quits A, 336 16 aventure] avanlvre A, 336 20 en so] 

on so A, 336 26 omcmens] omamens A, 340 26 LavimaqueJ Lavinagve A, 
342 11 regiarnt] rcqmrii A, 343 1 the latter] he latter A, 346 21 la nme] 

If nnu A , 347 28 fulminate ] fulminate A 


Remarks on the Dunciad 

The text i« ba«ed on that of the first edition (A), of 1729 In the Advertisement I 
have rev erved the sv stein of t} pographv, usmg Roman for italic and italic for Roman 
Elsc'whero 1 have normalized the use of italics m quotations 
Page 355 10 bv /M bv P A, 357 18 says P.l sags PA. 359 1 little 1 

little A. 359 7 M that] is, That A. 359 29 there, 1 there. A, 3b0 1 C'esf] 
Test A. 361 30 Horace,] Horace, A, 366 40 hvl by A, 373 38 Company,] 
Coinpiinv A, 376 28 them’l them A 


Appendix 

Ahscellames tn Vefe and Prose 

The text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1693 
A In this selection I have reversed the system of typography, using Roman for 

Italic and italic for Roman - . . , , , , a . , 

B Page 386 16 Marsh] Man* A, 3«) 31 infinitely pleas d,] infinitely, 
pleas’d A . 381 31 her eareless,] her. careless A 
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II jA’liere upon Several Occastont 

The text is based upon that of the first edition (A), of 1096 The second author- 
ised edition of the Letters (B) is to be found m the Select Works (1718), from 
which several interesting items were excluded, and in which several deletions were 
made 

A This itc^ni was omitted from B I have reversed the system of tvpography, using 
Roman for italic and itAlio for Roman Page 382 20 joyn’d itl )oyn’d m A, 
382 29 easiel easiy A 

B Page 383 1 as the greatest Comick Wit that ever England bred A] omitted 
in B, 383 15 than Men B] then Men A 

D Page 383 45 To JIf r Wycheriy B1 To Mr A 

K Omitted from B 

F Omitted fiom B Page 384 25 Fox\ Fox A, 384 20 Bmtano^ Bonono A, 

384 32 Comedy,] Comedy A , 384 46 And Secondly] ncxe ‘iwrayraph in A 

G Omitted from B Page 385 44 JatnctK] Jamma A, 385 44 iS’cencl Scans A, 

385 48 hees} bees A 

I P.ige 386 30 thorowl> B] throughl> A. 386 30 of Loursc HI on (Ouih A. 

386 38 to be to a B1 to be a A 

III A Plotf and No Plot 

4 The text IS based on that of the fiist (nlition of 1697 Both Pmlogue and Kpilogue 
are oiuittod from the second edition, in the Seltct (1718) 1 h«\« i*ever8ed 

the of typography, using Roman for italic and italic for Roman 

IV Amxntai 

A The text is based on that of the first edition (A), of 1698 I hive revers’d the 
^ystem of tvpography using Homan for italic and it die for Roman Page 387 25 
They who 1 The> who A, 387 32 Folds,] Folds \ 

V Ruialdo and Armxda 

A The text li based on that of the fiist edition (A) of 1699 I have lovitst^d (h< 
s>htem of typographv, using Roman for italic and italii for Kornan Pagr' 387 43 
>oul you’ A, 388 2 we’re] were A 

\II Jphigenui 

A The text w based on that of the first edition (A), of 1700 The second edition, 
m the Select Works (1718), docs not contain the Pic fair Page 390 20 do&irc 
II desire, 1 A 

B The text is based on that of Die second edition (B), m the Stbcl l^orkn (1718) 
The first edition, of 1700, is here de«agnated as (A) I have rcversf>d the svstem 
of typography using Roman for itabc and italic for Roman Page 390 44 I’ve 
led B] 1 have Jed A, 391 1 said she B] said she A, 391 25 Song' B] 
Song A 

VIII The Comical Gallant 

A The text is based on that of the first edition, of 1702 This item is umitied from 
the second edition, m the SeUci Works (1718) I have reversed the system of ty- 
pographv, using Roman lor italic and italic for Roman 

IX Liberty Asserted 

A The text is based on that of the sf»tond edition, in the Select H'orA-s (1718) I 
have reversed the system of typography, using Roman for italic and italic for 
Roman 

\ Gibraltar 

A The text is based on that of the first edition, of 1706 It is omitted from the 
Select Works (1718) I have reversed the system of tvpography, using Roman 
for italic and italic for Roman 
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XII Jjetter to Norton 

The text is based on that of the first edition, in the Original Letters (1721) 

XIII Apptus and Vir^nnio 

A The text is based on that of the second edition, in the Sehct Works (1718) I 
have reversed the svstem of typofrraphv, using Roman for italic and italic foi 
Roman 

XIV An Ensuy uitou Publu-k 8pint 

The text is bawd on that of the st'cond edition (B) m the Select Works (1718) 
The first edition, of 1711 is here designated as (A) 

A Page 394 1 mutli is it B1 much *tis A, 394 3(i-32 Counsel B1 (’ounril A, 
395 54 address’d B] uddrest 4 

XV Letter to the Examiner 

The text is based on that of the first edition (A) m the Origirtal Letters (1721) 
Page 397 22 Billmgigaie] BillinsgoU A, 397 42 surpass’d] surpsa’d A, 397 
42 thou wouldst] thou uoulst A 

XVI Letter to the Mastri of the Revds 

The text is based on that of the fir«t edition, in the Ongtnal Leiiers (1721) 

WII Letter to Buckiughunushirc 

The text is bused on that of the first edit*on m the Original Letters (1721) 

Will Letter to lon-on 

The text i» bu'Ml on llui of the first edition (A), m the Original Letters (1721), 
and supplemented b\ thr suppressed portions us given by Malone (M) m his 
edition ot Drvdens Prosi H orks Page 400 7 favoui of humanity M] 

favour of K 400 13 many of us shewn to all tho A1 manv made it plain 

to the M, 400 16-17 t lie empty Pretender Ml the Pretender A, 400 17-18 
\nd the htlle Mi Pope to the illustrious Mr Dryden MJ and Mr — — to Mi 
I>Tvdcti A. 400 IS ippear a little too warm M] appear too warm A, 400 

24-38 But Pope the world Ml omitted in A, 401 1-6 mo«t humble 
Iannis M] Ac A 


XIX liCtter to . •sergeant 

riu text IS bised on that of the first edition m the Leiiers (1721) 

W IjCtter dated Ott 1, 1717 

The text l^ based on that of the fir-l edition (A) m the OngwaJ Letteis (1721) 
Page 401 47 Pinnuila,] Poimato A 
X\1 Letter lo Blackmorc 

The text i« ba'ied on that of the firal edition (A) in the Ongwal Utlei (1721) 
Page 40i 37 Senw -ol tflen'V no A 

XXII la-lter to Sewell 

The text based on that of the fust edition in the Orifliiml UUi rs (1721) 

Will Letter lonicniing John Crownc , , ,, 

Tin le\l IS based on that of the fin-t edition in the OngiuM Letlern (1721) 

XXIV Tin Invodtr oj //<« Country 

A Tlie text is based on that of the first eilUioii ol L20 , , . 

B Text of 1720 I have revereed the svrtem ol tyiiographv using Roman for italie 

and it-alic for Roman 

XXV utter to Cromwell ^ 

The text .8 baaed on that of the firrt earn K , 

Page 407 46 third, Scenel third Scene n, nv uu 
408 46 Uuttnlhrope] Muantrope A 
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XXVI Letter to Major Pack, concerning Wycherley 

The text la baa^ on that of the fint edition (A), in the Ongmal Letters (1721' 
Page 409 37. Miatreaaea] Miateaaea A 

XXVII Letter to Bradley 

The text la baaed on that of the firat edition, in the Ongmal Letters (1721) 

XXVIII Advertiaement to The Person of Qxmhty’s Answer to Collier 

The text la baaed on that of the drat edition (A), which waa attuclied to the 
aecond edition of The Person of Quaklj/s Answer to Collier’s Dissuasive, included 
in the Ongmal Letters (1721) I have reveraed the avatem of typography, uaing 
Roman for italic and italic for Roman Page 413 35 acknowledg’d] aeknowled’d A 

XXIX Preface to the Ongmal Letters 

The text la baaed on that of the firat edition, of 1721 

XXX Preface to The Faith and Duties of Christians 

The text la baaed on that of the first edition (A), issued probably in 1727 1 
have reversed the system of typography, usmg Roman for italic and italic for 
Roman Page 416 8 Felicity] FealUy A 

XXXI Letter to the Doily Journal 

This Item is probably, but not certainly, by Dennis I have not seen the Daily 
Journal, but base my text on the repnnt of the letter which appeared in A Corn- 
pleat CoUection of all the Verses, Essays, Letters and Advertisements, which have 
been occasioned by the publieaiton of three volumes of Afisccllames, by Pope and 
Company (London, 1728) 
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A(-Hd<>niv fh«* demand foi an Engiipli rvi, 

I 529 

Account of All ih Playn Pitnivfl in the 
Hughak Lungiumi , < it^d i, 505 

Action, distingiiiahod from morul and fable 
in the epie, i, 68-60, 456, ii 138 m 
drama, i, 280 m epu, i, 6&>S0 

Actors, condition m Rome i, 175>179 con- 
dition in England ir, 193-194 defended 

II 317-318 eHleem meritod by u 182- 

185 introduction of women, ii, 278 
need of original p.irt«5 ii 178, 279 475 
plavs influenced by i 281 497, » 179 
prejudice agaitnl ii, 478-479 482 

Si et Ic a deftn 2 «e of ii 478 

Addison Josejih anticipated bv D v\i 
us a imwe writei cwmii iltUiidt lo- 
vmrd the Aeriviftec of Dr Robert Sorrt'* 
\x\n 11 324-325 37l Biukiiighum- 
'■hircV iiitoie>l in Dm uttack on x\ 
('ato, (Mil t\. I. 320, n 399 472 th( 
grottl Mi(<e>M of Cnfo, ii 414-415 446- 
447 DV and other critici*-m of Cato 
\\i, cxxxv iii-cxxxix , n 41-102, 109, 371 
446-457, 523-524 his pai)ft> on Chevy 
Chnnc criticized xxxmi, ii 29-40 42 
442-444 condemnation of his cntuiHm 
II 460 D's meager jiraise of, li 204-205 
$26 cflfettivc \iMC of roiUerv hi error 
i oncoming Hufhbfos, cwm i Macaula\ V 
comment on, hxn relition- with D 
\\x-\\\i, Imi, l\ix Ixwi 11,24 399 440- 
441, 447, 456-457. 473-474 487 relations 
with Pope, II 324-323 514 TickellV 
edilionof ii, 448 tribute to ii, 415 on 
ancients and modem'-, i 445 483 on 
Ihe anstoeraev of taste, i, 458 on the 
ballad, cxxmi on Blackmorc, exxx, l, 
449, Jl, 460 on Bouhoura i, 527 on 
Hun>un ji 445 on the Umraiter ol 
Cato II 452 on<omed> i 515, ii 501 


on contractions, i, 443 on Cowley’s 
amorous verse, i, 425 on critics and 
pedants, liv, Ixxxii, i, 440, 527, il, 500 
on description and the epic-^iinile, t 465 
on dcMating from the Rules, i, 441, ii, 
484-485 on double rhymes, l, 434 on 
genius and art, i, 460-451 on. the Gothic, 
(111 on imagination, i, 490 on imita- 
tion and origmahtj , n, 434 on la belle 
nature, x, 514 on the moral in an epic, 
t 456 on Milton, cxxxiv, i, 429, 512, 
513-614, 11 , 221-227, 492 on novelty, i, 
463 on operas i, 523 on poetic justice, 
II 436 437 on regulating the stage, i, 
510 m religious subjects for poetry, i, 
509 on Sapjilio, i, 430 on satirizing the 
nobility, 1 476 on Shakespeare, xi, 425 
427 428, 431 on Smith’s Phaedia, ii, 
483 on Tickell’s Homer il 462 on 
TiUotMon I, 503 on tragedies with un- 
happif endings, ii 439 on transcendent 
icasoii 1 , 490 on unity of action m 
(pu and tragedy i* 457 on unity of 
action in Homer, i 457 cited or men- 
tioned, xxu, xxxix, xl, xKi, hu, Iv. Ixxui, 
Ixxv Ixxxiii, I, 437, 439, 441, 453, 457, 
462 477, 481, 488, 490, 500, 505, 514, ii 
211, 213. 440, 444, 469, 481-482, 491, 524 
"Addison, Mr” (jiseiid ). reference to D in 
hiH Interesting Anecdotes, Ixviii 
Adminition its importance in the epic, 
I, 127, 224, 466, ii 109 112-114 
Aeschines, i, 159 

A(Mih>lu8, translation bv Theouald, n, 376, 
520 I. 159, 164. 166, 185, 213 
\csop, fables of epic and (^"umatlc poems 
(Oinparcd witn those of ii 110 188, 307, 
308, 317 

Agitation, lequired to free the mind from 
eunui, civ-c\ 

Aglionbv Dr Wm xlix, ii, 48*> 
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Agrippa, u, 280 
Agnppina, ii, 320 

Aitken, Geo , cited, ii, 476, 470, 406, 407, 
400 

Alcaeus, i, 213 

Alchemy, experiments in, n, 480-481 
Aleman, i, 213 

Alexander of Thessaly, i, 164 
Alexander the Great, i, 166, xi, 2 
Alexander, Sir Wm , cited, i, 465 
^'Alexis," on the idea of progress, cxix, ii, 
503 

Allegory, m the epic, i, 454-465, 456 
Spenser* s use of, ctxxiii 
Allen, B Sprague, cited, i, 481, 523-524 
Allen, Robt , cated, x, 521 
Alleyn, Edward, ii, 276 
Alps, D*s account of crossing the ii, 380- 
382 

Amelot, ed of Tacitus, i, 173 
Amhurst, Nicholas, n, 464 
Amorous verse, attitude toward Cowley's, 
I, 425 critical attitude toward, x, 430- 
431 

Anachronism m Shakespeare, ii, 431 
Andonts and Modems, controversy of, 
cxxii, 1 , 483-484 ability of the Kngli&h 
to surpass both Ancients and Modems 
in drama, i, 386 achievement of ^e 
Moderns in comedy and satire, z, 211, 
224-226, 483 Addison's verdict, x, 445 
compared as to genius and other natural 
abilities, I, 213-214, 251, 372. 407, 483, 
484 D’s attitude, exx D attacked as 
a champion of the Modems, i, 482-483 
Milton’s achievement compared with 
that of the Ancients, i, 331, 368, n, 221- 
227 relation to the controversy over 
the Rules, ix, 504 , Spenser’s achievement 
compared with that of the Ancients, i, 
331 supenonty of the Ancients in epic, 
tragedy, and ode, i, 223 superiority of 
the Ancients in language, i, 211 
superiority of the Modems in knowledge, 

I, 210 superiority of the Moderns in 
understanding of human nature, i, 725 
Swift’s verdict, hu tragedy not brought 
to perfection by the Ancients, u, 20 
Welsted’s verdict, ii, 603 See also 
Authority, Battle of the Books, and the 
Idea of Progress 

Ammadvernone on Mr Congreve^t Late 
Answer to Mr Colher, allusion to D, i, 
467, cited, I, 436, 460 


Anne, Queen, cxvii, i, 320, 322, 828, 500- 
510, 518 

Anstruther, Sir Wm , attitude toward 
critics, hv quotes D, i, 453 
Answer to a Whtmsical Pamj^let, its 
portrait of D. xi 488 ii, 475, 476, 480, 
487 

Anthony, Sister Ro-w? cited, i 466, 467 478, 
501, 502, 505. 520 

Anti-rationalism, growing importance of, 

I , 471 triumph of Christianity over 
wisdom and philosophy, i. 262-263 

Anti-Theatre, comment on D, lix cited, i, 
510, 11, 476 

Antiquarians, on the English language, ti 
444 

Antique, opposed to the Gothic , i, 391 
Antony, Mark, i, 247 
Apollonius RhodiuH, i 400, ii, 23 
Applebc^’s Weekly Journal, attaik on 
Steele, ii, 477 

Aquinas, St ThomaN on tlie dram.i i 193 
Aratiis, II, 305 510 

Arbuthnot. Iv in , u 459, 461, 468, 519 
Anhitc'cturc, till Gothic, i, 203, 206. 523, it 
197 progrobs m England of n 107 
Argyle Archibald Gampbell Duke of i 
507 

Anosto, his exubeiame and lack of art ii, 
429 

AristidcH, 1 , 166 

Aristophanes, lanked below Moliere uiui 
other modem poets, i, 211, 224 his use 
of the chonis, i 437 i, 175, 181, 211, 
444, II, 258 

An-^totJe, attitude toward the Poetics of 

II, 503-504 followed by Rnpin, ii, 608 
intention of his Pot ttc'i, ii, 286-287 mis- 
translated by D, X, 475 his Hheloru 
cited or quoted. Ixxvii, i, 3 106 122, 128 
132 135, 425 Him Rules disregarded on 
the English stage, ii, 390 his Rules ex- 
plained and justified, i, 39, 5.'>, 59 96, 190, 
401 403, II 2 283 his Rules little 
known m Butler’s time ii 360 his 
Rule’s and authority opposed, Ixxxu, 
Ixxxiv , 1 , 465 on comedy, ii 243 on 
dynamic nature, i 463 on the paa- 
sionate nature of poetry, i, 340-341 on 
the pleasures of imitation, i, 488 on 
poetic justice, ii, 10, 21 on poetic style, 

I, 454 on surprise, i, 124 on unity of 
place, 11 , 75 on vanoua aspects of 
tragedy, l, 19-22, 30-35, 73, 74, 75, 76, 230, 
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11 , 45, 68, 426, 436, 438, 453 cited, 
quoted, or mentioned, xviu, Im, liv, Ivin, 
Ixxxi, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, Ixxxvui, sciv, cziv, 
cxxi, cxxiv, cxxxii, I, 60, 67, 69, 77, 85, 67, 
104, 106, 122, 129, 130, 131, 153, 169, 170, 
171, 181, 231, 244, 329, 333^, 339. 398, 
399, 412, 425, 436, 449, 451, 463, 486, 487, 
493, 497 514 527. ii, 43 50, 66, 197, 246- 
347, 250, 262-263 267, 284, 286, 288, 280, 
293, 294, 299, 320, 425, 455, 501 See aleo 
Art, Authority, HuIca 
A rlington, Henry Bcnnet, Karl of, n, 405 
Art, attitude toward Shakespeare’s, cxxxu , 
II, 428-430 contrivance and art in the 
romance, ii, 49 derivable from a study 
of the clasaica ii, 8 elements in ]>oetry 
whiih transcend, ii, S18-S19 equated 
with nature and tlio Rules, i, 228, n, 
401 its fundamental aim, xciii, i 336 
immorality m. i 481 importance of 
imagination in, i, 489-490 in the drama, 
(II, II, 428-430 necessity of Rules m, 
Ixxix power of rendering the ugly 
pleasing, i, 264 relation to genius, xcvi- 
\(vn, 1, 451, IT, 195, 367-368 its value 
estahliahed by men of taste rather than 
bv consents ffcntium, i, 287 
Arts, cndangf'rcd by foreign luxury, x, 385 
flourish beat in times of peace, i, 529-630 
operaH a menace to the, i, 396-397 
poetry dependent on other, n, 297 
poetry the noblest of all, i, 334 
Ashton John, cited, ii. 509 
Assassination Plot, possible source for D’s 
Plot and No Plot, i, 454 i, 504 
4theisiu. prevalence in h)ng]i8h writings, i, 
186 

Athenaeus, i, 309 

Attacks on the stage, encouragement of 
other vires by i, 383-383 See also 
Collicr-conlro% eny and Stage 
4tterbury, generosity to D Jxiii on blank 
verse, X. 500 on the perfection of the 
Enghsli language, i, 529 on the prosod- 
leal influence of Waller I, 442-443 
mentioned, xu, xiii, xiv , i, 529-530 
Aubrey, John, his interest m the Welsli 
bard, i, 452 

Auden, W H , cited, exiu 
Audience, not the best judge of drama, i, 
510-520 See also Drama 
Augustus, his tragedy of Ajax, i, 300, u, 
320 flowering of the arts m the time of 
1, 160, 164, 246-247 ii, 3, 326 


Ault, Norman, cited, i, 525, 528, ii 422, 
458. 460,460 
Aulus GelliUB, 1 , 410 

Authority, of the Rules, n, 295-296 op- 
posed by reason and experience, i, 169, 
188, 384, It, 34, 182 revolt against, 
Ixxxiv servile submission to. deplored, 
II. Ill See also Aristotle and Rules 
Ayrc, Wm , follows Jacob’s account of D 
Ixvi 

Ayres, Philip, cited, i, 433 

Bacon, his greit capacity, n, 122 neglect 
suffered by, n, 121 his poverty, ii, 326 
superior to other English philoeophere 
1, 160 on the superiority of the 
Modems in knowledge and experience, 
1 , 407 De Saptentta Velentm cited, ii 
355 cited or menfioned, cxiv, cxxiv , 
cxxvii, exxx. I, 326-327 436, 451, 483. ii, 
183, 445 

Baker, David Erskme, remarks on D, Ixvi 
account of D reprinted in 1812, Ixix 
Baker Thomas, the antiquary, xxi xhi 
Bakei. Thomas, the dramatist i, 519, 523 
Ballad, attitude toward tlic, exxv ii Chfvy 
Chase discuBsed, ii 29-40, 42 Dr John- 
son’s scorn for the, n, 444 
Balsac, Jean Ixiuis Cues de. as a letter- 
writer, exxv 111 , IT, 383 
Bard, early interest in the, I, 452 
Barker, R H , cited, n, 471, 472, 474 477, 
505 

Barry, Mrs Elizabeth, acts m D’a Ijiberly 
Asserted, i 334 

BaUlv of the AxUhoTs, defense of the Rules 
m II, 483 praise of D, ii, 477 xli, Ixiv 
Battle of the Books, advantage of the An- 
cients due to their regularity, i, 200>203 
attempts to depreriate Virgil, x, 460 
D’s V lews on the exx power of English 
poets to excel Ancients and Modems m 
drams, i 386 power of the Modems to 
surpass the Ancients, i 365 ^igniHcani'e 
of the victory of modern comedy x, 445 
superjoritv of the Ancients in amorou*^ 
verse, i, 199 superiority of the Ancients 
in epic, tragedy, and ode, x, 223, 251 
Bupenont) of the Ancients in language 
I 211 BUperiontv of modem and En- 
glish comedy, i, 224-226, 444-445 supen- 
ontv of the Amients in satire challenged, 

I, 226 views of D’s age on the, i, 482- 
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484 I, 14, 206-207, 208-200 See also 
Ancients and Modems 
Battle of the Poets (1731), satire on D, be- 
Ixi, 1 , 611-512 Butboiship of the, z, ^S2 
Baxter, Richard, i, 467 
Bayle. Pierre, on the pleasures of imitation. 
11,434 

Beaumont, Francis, i, 467 
Beauties, ability of rt^aders rather than 
audiences to discover dramatic, i, 519- 
520 discoveiy of, the major task of 
criticism, 1 , 49, 439-440 need of genius 
to discover literary, i 13 197, 440-441 
See also Cnticism 

Beautiful, the, distinguished from the Sub- 
lime, I, 217-218, 516, II, 401-402, 524 
Beauty, the Augustan concept of, i, 481 
breaking the Rules justified by the 
achieving of, tr, 198 composition of, i 
263-264 (routed by art out of the ugly 
or disagreeable, i, 264, 488 denv ed from 
order and regularity i. 202, 335 ele- 
ments in inconsistent with reason ii 
381 established by judgment of men of 
taste, I 287 faults of a genius mav 
result m great, ii, 239 formed upon la 
hi lie mture, i, 5li impres&ion of, upon 
a sensitive observer, ii, 379 opinions on 
feminine a 332-334 iwssians aroused 
bv.i. 516 

Bockmgham, Charles, it, 177, 475 
Bi’dford Arthur, attnik on D, l, 521 at- 
tack on secular music, i, 502, 520-521 i 
501, II, 320-321,510, 511 
Bedford, Hilkiah ii, 510 511 
Behn, Aphra, ii, 432 
Bellori, Giovanni Fictro, i, 514 
Bentley, Richard, on Milton's style, i, 430 
\hv, Im, I, 483, n 462, 617 
Berkeley, George (Bishop), on Pope’s and 
Tickell’s Homer, ii, 469 ii. 468 
Betterton, Thomas, adaptation of Hertry 
IV, I, 492 D’s indebtedness to, i, 324 
I, 471, 529 

Bible, the English Bible a prosaic copy of 
a greater original, i, 269 English poctiy 
and the, i, 508-509 paraphrase of the 
148th Psalm, ii, 38, 40 poetical parts 
should be translated into poetry, i, 371 
poetiy m the, i, 325 Pope’s burlesque 
of the First Psalm, ii, 130 prohibition 
of drama in the, r, 478 question of its 
literal truth, cxviu superior m places to 
classical poetry, i, 271 quoted or cited 


1, 149, 191-192, 254, 260-262, 268, 366-368 
607, II, 276, 315, 480 

Btogra/^ta Bntanntca, article on D, Ixix 
Bioffraphia Dramatwa, article on D, Ixix 
Birch, Thomas, i, 603 

Blackmorc, Sir Richard, criticism of his 
Creaiton, n, 107, 120, 460, 464 criticism 
of his Proicp Arthur, cvin, cx, i 46-144 
447-465 accused of servile imitation 
(iv attacked by Pope ii, 107 attacked 
by the wits, \\ ni , i 447-448 D’s criti- 
cism of, exxx D’s letters to i, 423, ii, 
402-403, 460-461 , 524-525 carlv admiirrs 
of 1 453-454 friendslup with Watts, 
XXXV 1 his theory of the epu disputed, 
It 109-114 relatiOHH with D, XXXV -xxxvi , 

I , 448-440 462 507, n 456-457 on 
actors, II, 478 on Cnio, ii, 456 on the* 
chBrac*ters of comedv i 494 on D as >i 
cntie, 1x11 on the epu i, 455 456, 461 
464 on the pastaivp hero ll 452 on 
pauses m the (ouplot i 443 on \H>otic 
diction, I, 453 on poetual pislicc ii 
437 on Popes Honui* n 109 on 
rhyme i 500 on the suprriontv ot 
modem wit i, 446 died or mentioned 
\iv xix \XM \xxi xlv, xlix, In. Ixxi, 
Ixxxix, cxxxMi, cxhi, I, 416 424. 455, 457, 
462 467, 472, 491 497 507 510 530. ii 
387 447.460,461,511 

Blackwood’s Mayasvnv, pubhiation ot an 
essay supposedly by D, Ixxi 
Bladen, Martin, xhv 
Blair Hugh, i 503 

Blank veise, ad\anlagcs ovei ihvmo of i 
3-4, 297-208, 375-370 443, 500 demon- 
MnitPH Htrf'XJglh and haiinony ot the 
Engli««h language i. 204 D's early, i, 
499 D’s practise in and thcorirs of, i 
518-519 difference between dramatic 
and non-dramutiL, ii, 4 dramatic, in- 
vented by Shakespeare, ii, 4, 426 dis- 
cussed, 1 , 499-500 less pleasing to the 
public than rhyme, ii, 173 thooretKnl 
justification of, rvji Iv^i 
Blenheim, battle of, (elebiuled in D’s 
Bntanma TnumpluoM, i, 518 
Boiculmi, Trajuno, on fault-finding (ritus 
I 439 cxxi, II, 170,473 
Bodm, Jean, cxiv, i, 436 
Boileau, his AH Fo^ttque, In his Epistles, 
I 52 hiB Lulr%n, cxxwi, i, 10, 187, 478, 

II, 329-331, 359-360 trans of Longinus, 
xciv , cxxxiv as critic and satinst, ii, 
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106-107, 201 champion of the Ancients, 

I, 482 compared with Pope, n, 375-376 
condemned by Welsted, n, 289 despised 
the taste of the vulgar, i, 288 equals 
Horace and Juvenal m satire, x, 226 in- 
ferior to the Ancients m the greater 
forms of poetry i, 211 226 object of 
his saim*K ii 118-119 Pope’s ignorance 
of II. 353 Pope's imitations of, exmx. 

II, 104 Priori acquaintance with, n, 
400 regard for merit ii, 252, 325 
Koi'hester’s taste for ij 169, 473 uni- 
\ersally known i, 205 on the Battle of 
the Books i, 206 on burlesque, i, 6-8, 
432 on the choru'. i 437 on climate 
and manners i 436 on comedy, i, 485, 
II 385 on roKxrriiuv gentium, i. 158 
on the estliefic jiroblom of the ugl', i, 
488 on the importance of style, ii, 292 
on the lumou dt s accni s, ii, 454 on love 
m the drama ii 315 on machines, i, 53, 
252, 461 462, ii, 336 on the occasional 
need for hi’caking the Rules, u, 484 on 
opeirts I 383-384 on the pragmatic test 
in <ritKi**in i. 446-447, ii 485 on the 
lelntionship between art and morahtv, i, 
481 on trun'^hition ti 415 on the use 
of «imilo, I 424 on the \alue of novelty 

1 463 on tiir \alue of the Rules, ii, 294 
on \an<*U ev on \ eri«imilitude and 
truth II 361-362 D’s attitude toward, 
ixxii-cxxni D''* disagreement with, on 
epic machines, Ixxmx D s early mtercst 
in 1,432 D’strans of his Fourth Satire, 
Ji 24 441 quoted or (ited, Im, Ixxx, 
<\iv exx (xxi exxn , i, 110, 111, 181,290, 
3^)4 398, 399-400, 410, 433, 438. 439, 448, 
455, 465, 493. 500, 517 525. ii 35, 79, 125, 
12S 175 206, 209 217 218, 248, 259, 262, 
273 288 346 405 441 500 514, 519, 520 
Holingbroko Henr\ St John Viscount, ll, 
463, 469 

Bond Ponald F < ited i 489 
Bond, R P cited i, 432, 434 
Bookworm, aitn le on D Ixxiu-lxxii 
Booth Barton, a< claimed for play.ng Cato, 
n 449 allusion to his marriage with 
Miss Santlow, ii, 191 481 conduct as a 
manager, ii 162, 176-180 D’s letters to, 
II, 165-167, 167-171, 471-474 D’s rela- 
tions with, xxxn -XXXV identified, n, 
466-467. opinion of Wmdsor Forest, n. 
135 work of Hildebrand .lacob pub- 


lished under the name of, ii, 467 men- 
tioned, XXIV, XHUl, xxxiv, xxxix, xlv, Iv , 
II, 258, 277-278, 392, 497 
Bossu ^e Le Bossu 

Bossuet, J B , attack on tJie stage, i, 467 
on purgation in tragedy, i, 472 on the 
simple style, ii, 443 i, 4S9 , 478 
Bomuet-Caffaro controversy, English pub- 
lic’s awareness of the i, 47B479 
Boiihours, Dominique, Addison’s opinion 
of, 1 , 527 on the distinction of the 
simple and naive styles, n, 471 on wit, 
I 405 cxiv, exxH, 1, 436, ii, 485, 519 
Bowles, Wm , reference to D, Ixxi 
Boyce, Benjamin, cited, xviii 
Boyer, Abel, his Acfullea, xix his trans of 
Cato, 11 . 449 attitude toward D, xlix 
ndafiunship with D and Check, xix 
reprints D’s Julius Caesar Acquitted, xx 
xhuu. 1 

Boyle, Charles, on the Dispensary, xix 
Boys, Richard C , Ixiv 
Bradley, Mr D'b letter to, n, 412-413, 525 
xliv 

Bmy, Rene, cited, i, 438, 446, 451, 455, 456, 
457, 459, 462, 467, 482, 515, U, 434 
Brediold L I , cited, ci, i, 481, 531 
Brercton, Thomas, Iviii 
Brerewood, F his trans of Terraason, ix, 
518 

Brett-Smith, H F B , cited, ii, 497, 408 
Breval, J , his Confederates quoted, ii, 462 
Brewster, Dorothy, cited, xliii, i, 510, 523 
Bnnkley, Roberta, cited, i, 453-454, 458 
Bnoche, Pierre Datelm, called, i, 88, 460 
Bntisk Mercury, quoted, ii, 519 
Bromley, W m , xn 
Broome. Win , ii, 511 
Brown, D a pnnter, vii, j, 431 
Brown Tom allusions to D, i 428, 467, 
470 friendship with D, xxmi, i, 507 
on Oldham, i, 428 cited or mentioned, 
xiii, will, XIX xxzi, xlix, I, 466, 475, 491, 
506,507 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, i ited, i. 481 
Browne, Richard, cited, i, 472 
Brutus, m Cato, ii, 48-49 
Buchanan, George, superioi in detail to 
Virgil, X, 269-270 i, 302, 490, 503 
Buckburst See Dorset 
Buckingham, Geo Vilhers, Duke of, his 
Behearsal, hv, cxli, x, 40-50, n, 191, 260, 
271, 339, 394 as dramatic cTitic, u, 277, 
280 attitude toward W>cherley, n, 232, 
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410 cured the town of its taste for 
heroic tragedy, n, 277 on the simile, i, 
424 mentioned, cxxii, cxxxix, i, 279, 

413, 11, 118, 120,290,480 
Buckinghamshire John Sheffield, Earl of 

lHulgravo and Duke of, his Easay on 
Poetry defended, ii, 290-292 his alter- 
ation of Caesar, ii, 12, 432 his Temple 
of Death, 1 197 accused of pedantry, 
11 , 293 as a critic, ii, 277, 280 his con- 
ception of poetry, i, 484 condemned by 
Welsted, ii, 289, 292 D’s letter to, n, 
398-399, 523-524 D’s praise of, cxxxvii 
D’s relationship with, xx , i, 518 , ii, 173, 
414 his generous treatment of Wycher- 
ley, II, 230 imitated by Pope, cxxix, i, 

414, II, 104 relations with Dryden, i, 
198, 480 on bawdry in literature, i, 198, 
481 on excessive wit, it, 230 on genius 
and inspiration, i, 451 on the simile, i, 
424 quoted, cited, or mentioned, Ii-1\, 
Ixxy, cxxil, cxiii, I, 201, 279, 282-283, 398, 
411, 413, 418, 453, 480, 491, 495, 49S, 498, 
499, 513, 518, 525. 527, 528, ii, 118, 195- 
196, 290, 447, 469 

Buckley, Mr See Henry Bulkeley 
Bulkeley, Henry, a noted wit and man of 
taste, I, 279, ii, 118, 277, 505 
Bull, the Old (theater), ii, 295 
Bullock, Wm , I, 493 

Bunyan, John D’s attitude toward, cxxsii- 
cxxMii reputation of cxxMii, ii, 29, 
444-445 1, 503 

Burchett, Josiah, hia friendship with D, xx, 
xxii 

Burke, Edmund, anticipated by D, Ixxvi 
Burlesque poetry, critical attitude toward, 
I, 432 D’s practise in and criticism of, 

I, 6-10, 432 double and triple rhymes 
best suited to, i, 434 two types of, dis- 
tinguished by D, xlyii Sec also Butler 

Burnaby, Wm , relations with D, xviii, 1 , 
507 on comedy and farce, i, 466 on 
the pssenre of comedy, i, 485 on similes 
and fine language in drama, i, 424 cited 
or mentioned, xviii, xix, (xxvii, i, 499, 
503, 507, II, 190, 480, 481 
Burnet, Gilbert, on Rochester’s elegant 
way of scolding, u, 498 on Rochester’s 
favonte poets, ii, 473 his story of the 
Roman gentleman and his chaplain, it, 
505 cited or mentioned, I 161,467,488, 

II, 169, 248, 279 


Burnet, Dr Thomas, his Sacred Theory, 
exy D’s translations of, xxxviu, n, 415- 
416, 525-526 

Burnet, Tom, on the difficulty of translat- 
ing Homer, ii, 465 on Tickell’s Homer, 
11,462 lyiii, II, 457, 466 
Bumdge, Richard, on actors, ii, 478 on 
the e\ ils of the theater, 1 , 602 
Burton, Robert, cited, i, 472 
Butler, Samuel, admired by D and Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, xii the Characters of 
n, 458 D’s criticism of, cxxxyi , i, 6-10 
Dryden’s attitude toward, i, 433 inimi- 
table in burlesque writing, ii, 121 the 
justness of his satire, ii, 201 para- 
phrased by D, II, 464 possible influence 
of his hudibrastics, i, 433 his poverty 

I, 413, II, 121, 328 a source for Preston’s 
Aesop at the Bear-Garden, ii, 468 use 
of rhyme for humor i 377 quoted 
cited, or mentioned, xiii, cxxwii, exiii, i, 
17 414, 437, 441, 443, 498, ii, 13, 103, 104 
121, 122, 144, 188, 203 215, 253 257, 275 
290. 302 328-329, 331 360, 361 

Button’s Coffee House xxxi Ixi, ii 459 
462 

Byron reference to D, Ixxi 
Bysshe Edward, admiration for Milton i. 
513 on contractions, i 443 on double 
and triple rhymes, i 434 on the origin 
of dramatic blank verse ii 426 on 
questions of prosody ii, 494-495 I, 465 

Caecilius (the critic), i, 222-223 358, 484, 
485 

Caesar, defense of, ii, 10-12, 432 his ejii- 
gram on Terence, ii, 1.59-161, 261, 274, 
470 interest in the dmmii i, 164, 167 

II. 3, 82, 85, 348 

-Caffaro, Father Franc icco his defense of 
the stage, i, 467 D’n knowledge of I, 
478, 498 cited, I, 478 
Calamy, Edmund, i, 161, 474 
Caliban, a symbol of Shakesiieare's crea- 
tn e genius, ii, 424 

Calvinism, its doctrine of predestination 
similar to that of stoicism, i, 125 
Cambridge Bibhogtaphy oj English Litera- 
ture, errors in bibliography of D, ix, x 
Camden, Wm , ii, 444 
Campbell, Lily B , cited, ii, 455 
Canterbury, Thomas Tenison, Archbishop 
of. Collier encouraged by, i, 467 
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Catbpry, John Vaughan, Earl ol, a famous 
vit, t, 413 

CatboneUt, Sigmor, n, 261 
Carey, Henry, ix 
Carlyle, Dr Alexander, i, 453 
Carnarvon, Earl of, ii, 469 
Caryll, John, i, 525 
Caaaubon, Isaa( ii, 117, 230, 463 
CasBubon, Menc Ixiii 
Case, A E , cited, Ixiv 
Case, Thomas a canting preacher, i, 161, 
474 

Castelvetro, Ij , on the aim of poetrv, i, 
515 

Catholicism, less absurd than paganism, if 
134 England threatened h} , i, 301 
CathoUck Poet, ii, 457, 458 
Cato, I 171, 189 

Onto Examin'd, cited, ii, 42, 49-50, S3, 447, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 453 

Catullus, D's attitude toward, (xxvii, i, 
400 quoted ii, 289 
Cecilius Sec Cat < iliiis 
Cemor (Theobald's), attack on D in tlic 
lviii,ii, 461 m praise of Pope's Homer 
II. 123 II, 154 

Censor Censured, on D and the Conscious 
Lovcri, lix, II, 499 
Censorship of the drama I 509-510 
Centinre Mrs objections to the Rules, 
Ixxxi 

Cervantes, allusion to Don Qiaxole, Ii, 131, 
466 

Cham of llemg, rel.itiou to the jirmciple of 
lariclv and noicltv I. 463 D’s exposi- 
tion of the, c 1 11 t x\ i-t XI II 
“Challenge, The,” ii, 518 
Chalmers, Alexander the Bwgmphicaf 
IMctionary, article on D. Ixix 
Chapelain, on the liauton den steiicx, il 
454 on the test of good poetiv, I, 458 
on unity of aition in the epic i 457 
cited, I, 437 

Chapman, George on religious icrc i 
508 exxxi , I 426 

Character (a litcran form) of the aian- 
cious man, i, 311 of Pope, ii 103-1(® 
of Cibber, ii, 188-192 of Steele, ii, 213- 
216 of the puritan business-man, i 312 
11,458 

Characters, evil sentiments and passions 
allowable in vicious, ix, 312 m drama 
must not change except through impact 
of violent passion, ii, 384 Shakespeare’s 


power of distingui^ng, ii, 424-425 in 
drama should not be drawn to fit specific 
actors, I, 48 of comedy, i, 493-484, ii ' 
243 comedy instructs mamly by its, ii 
245 comic, should represent the reign- 
ing vices and follies, ii, 248 Jonson’s 
knowledge of low ii, 384 justification 
of low, in comedy i, 281, 283, 493-494 
principal of comedy should be subjects 
of ridicule, ii, 249-250 the question of 
general or individualised, in comedy, i, 
496-497 realistii,, in comedy, i, 496-497 
relative importance m comedy of action 
and, 1 , 485-486 of Terence cntieiaed, i, 
224 , II, 273 in the epic, i, 46, 73, il, 111- 
114 best fitted to arouse pity and terror, 

I 128-13,3 principal in tragedy muaf 
nol hr* oieily iirtuous, li, 50 resein- 
blani'i of tragic, to historical origmals, 
II, 53 suitable for tragedy i 19-22, 35 . 

II 21 See also Comedy Epic and 
Tragedy 

Ckaracti r* uj Ihc Timt », sketi h of D, Ixii , 
II, 513 

Charles I King, the arts m the reign of 
1,160,11,276 

Charles II, King, condemned by Pope, i 
415 (oiTuption of manners m the reign 
of, i_ 153, 154, 11 , 313 eni ouragement 
denied lo arts in reign of, i, 412 flounsh- 
ing of tragedy in reign of i, 294 378 
interest in John Crowne ii, 405 Jund- 
ness to Wytherlel , ll, 411 licentious- 
ness of the drama in the reign of, i, 30Z 
jsiets famous m the reign of ii, 275 
Inste in the age of i, 279, 291-294 621 
wit. politeness, and gallantry emouraged 
by. I, 279. 413, ii 118 233-234 243. 275, 
277 

Chiilton, J xliv 
Chiirteris Francis, ii, 508 
Chaucer D’s attitude tow.ird cxxx,ii,462 
Ills fame, 1 , 410 his improienienl of the 
Kinguage i, 407-408 imitated by Pope 
ixxix, II 104.355 reasons for his failure 
lo jileaHc, Ixxviii, i, 410-41 1 i, 160 508, 
u 417 

tJieek, Thomas relations with D and with 
Abel Boyer, xix xiii, 1 
Chetwood, Wm , hia conuection with 
Southeme’s Spartan Dame, ii, 479 
Chevy Chase, the control erey over, Ixix, 
11. 29-40, 42 446, 471 
Cheyne, Di Geo , eited, i 472 
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Chorus, controversy over the use of the, i, 
437^ 444 0*0 objections to the, i, ^V40 
See also Tragedy 

Christianity, exalts reason and the passions 
equally, i, 260 divine inspiration of its 
moral scheme, ii, 415*416 drama cannot 
teach it4 mysteries, i 185 proofs and 
doctrines of, admirably short and plain 

I, 261 most productive of sublime and 
majestic emotions in the Poet, exx, i, 
266 its purpose identical with that of 
poetry, i, 251-266 use of Christian 
mathmes m the epic, i, 106-106, 124-127, 
369, 460-462, ii, 228-230 369 See also 
Epic and Religion 

Cibber, Colley, ability as an actor, n, 193- 
194, 482 his attack on the Rules, Ixxxi , 
Ji 281, 282, 483-484 a Character of, ii 
188-191 his conduct as a manager, u, 
176-180 D’s criticism of, cxli D’s rela- 
tions with xxxiv, II 162, 211, 406-407, 
476, 487 the failure of his tragedies, ii, 
277 his morals, ii, 480 quarrel with 
Newcastle n. 193, 194, 474, 502 his 
rejection of Rowe’s Ambhtu>u& Siefh 
Mother, ii 505 on the low state of 
contemporary drama, 11 499 mentioned 
or cited xxxm. xxxviu-xxxix, xlii, Ixi 
Ixxxiii, cxxxviii, cxxxix, T, 495, 523, ii 
179, 182, 185, 187, 199, 207, 211, 258, 261. 
262, 278, 290, 407, 408-409, 456. 471, 472 
475, 477, 478, 479-480, 482, 485, 497, 505 
511,525 

Cibber, Theophilus (with Robt Shiels) 
lAves of the Poets, article on D, lx\i, i 
506, 521, 522, 524, n, 466 

Cicero, epistolary style, Ji, 382 harmony 
of his oratorical periods, i, 376 Tasso 
copies passage from, ii, 138 on actors, 

II, 182-183 on licentious plays and 
poems, 1, 171 on Terence, ii, 274 i, 159, 
162, 175-176, 180, 244-245, 246, 384, 410, 
451 , II. 10 11, 113, 138, 320, 395 

Cimon 1, 166 

Claret effed of the prohibition of i 442 

Clark, A F B , cited, ii, 486, 521 

Classical, opposed to the Gothic, i, 391 

Classicism, not without gcnuis and passion, 

CXXlll 

Cleland, Wm , identity of, u, 519 ii, 369- 
370, 372 

Clement XI, Pope, i, 504 

Cleveland, Barbara Villiers, Duchess of, 
acquaintance with Wycherley, n, 409-410 


Climate, effect on the English temper, i, 
161, 392 effect on humour, i, 495 effect 
on nature and genius, ii, 16 effect on 
taste, II, 387 its relation to the histori- 
cal viewpoint, I, 430-437 influence on 
manners, cxiv , i, 11-13, 44, 323, 436-437 
Cobb, Samuel attitude toward critics, liv 
opposition to regulanty Ixxxii on the 
i^ndaric ode, x, 511 cited, i, 491 
Cobbett, Wm , tnbutc to D, Ixxit Ixxvi 
Cobham, Lord, on the taste for the opera, 
1,523 

Cock Tavern, i, 35, li, 412 
> Cockbum, Catharine, on love m tlie drama, 

i. JS? 

Codnngton, Christopher, friendship wnth 
D, xviii-xix, 1 

Coffee houses, gambling in i, 305 
Colbert, J B , ii, 302 

Colendge, anticipated bv D, lxx\ i on- 
thumastic interest m writings of D 
Ixxiii 1, 508 

Collection of Divine Hymns (1709), i, 491 
CoUcction of Pieces t.i Verse and Pro^e 
contains satire on D lx 
••Conier Jcrc'm\ In'- Shvit V letc answcrc'd 
I 146-193 466-479 his 

answered, i, 299-319 501-506 circum- 
'stanccs in which the Dissnnmvt wa*» piil>- 
lisbcd, II 413 his attitude toward the 
government, i 310-311, 474-475, ii 302 
inconsistencv of i, 470-471 not the 
author of “Of Plavs and Ma*<(]uerudoR/’ 
I, 505 his i>rose ptvle, cxv, cxxviii, i 
313,315,504 references to D, I, 465, 467 
475 Wycherlcj 's failure to answer, i, 
471 on actors, n, 478 on tlic bawdrv 
of poetical miscellanies, i, 423 on Dry- 
den's King Arlhiir, i, 185 on immodest 
speeches, i, 424 on the moral of Bhake- 
«»peare’s plays, ii, 427 on the moral 
value of the chorus, i, 437 on poetical 
« justice, II, 437 on tlic treatment of love, 

j, 473 on the unity of place, ii, 455 
cited or mentioned, xtv, xhx, cxiii, i, 299, 
316, 423, 424, 468, 469, 521, ii 320-321, 
498 

CoUier-controvcr^, studies of the, i, 466 
from 1698 to 1700, i, 468-470 from 1703 
to 1708, z, 601-502 xlu, cxxiu 
Colman, George, i, 437 
Columbus, IX, 286 

Comedy, aim and duty of, i, 515, ii, 233, 
259-260 an image of common life and 
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corrupted nature, i, 280, ii, 30, 243, 248* 

249 exposes mainly contemporary 
follies, I 182, II, 248 must not exhibit 
patterns for imitation, ii, 245, 248 must 
not expose irrcmediablG defects, ii, 384 
xnoraUty, not religion, taught by, ii, 266 
characters suitable for, i, 477 justifica- 
tion of low characters in, i, 281, 283, 493- 
494 question of representing the no- 
bility in, I, 476 character of the hero 
in, II, 400-497 principal characters in, 
should be subjects of ridicule, ii, 249- 

250 instructs thiefiy by its characters, 

II, 246 realism in the characters of, t, 
496-497 evil characters in, i, 477-478 
the question of general and universal or 
local and mdi\iduahzed characters m i 
182, 187, 496-497 relative importance of 
plot and characters m, i 485-486, ii, 
470 cdjj^ef rules of, lxxx\i, Ixxxix-xc 
unitu's of time and place in, i, 145 
Iwtsofi dcH frtcne^ in i, 145 must end 
happily, I. 225 of humours, cxI hu- 
mour m, defined i, 225, 282, 404-495 
humour preferred to wit in, i, 281-283 
411 importance of humour in, i, 28i, 
444-445, 404-495, u, 302 the en comiro 
defined n, 15^1-161 470-471 t v< romica 
identified with the Ridiculum 1,224-226, 
11 160 210 laughter aroused chieftj by 
surpn-e ii 331 ne<c^M|t^ for variety in 
ihiracten- and ^Ule i 224 the Ans- 
tolrlijin pattein ,ilundoned b\ Steele, 
IxNNii, 11 4‘*6 lomTptions of, 

ojipo-s-d II 258-260, 500-501 distm- 
giii'^hrd fioni fane, i, 145, 466, ii, 385 
low , piotericd to high i, 283 Dr>’den on 
the two klnd^ of n 493 ^tvle suited to, 
i\i, 1. 486-487. II 161, 273-274, 470-471 
desinibilitv of n’llwiu in i 28o, 290, 293, 
477-478, II, 243, 247-248, 312-313 impor- 
l.ime of \ erisimilitudc m ll, 263, 337 
lo^ e a** a theme in i 283-285, ^8 
pw'tual in II 136 use of the 

chorus III i 437 flourishiiig state of, 
Irom 1660-1700 ii 278 the common 
in in ti tolerable judge of ii, 30 require- 
ment'^ for good taste in, Ixxviii excel- 
lent taste for, in age of Charles II, i, 
279 Iludtbras judged as, cxxx\i satire 
in Greek and Roman, i, 181 English 
suiienoritv in i, 40, 332, 391, 444-445, 
483, II, 120, 252, 278, 382 modems sur- 
pass the andonts in, c\x, i, 211,224-226 

44 


criticism of Diyden’s, cxxxv cnticism 
of Etherege’s, xi, 161 criticism of Jon- 
son*s, cxxxii-cxxm, i, 495, u, 16, 196, 
197, 244, 240, 250, 384-385 cnticism of 
Shakespeare’s, cxxxi, i, 403. ii, 432-433 
cnticism of Steele’s, cxli-cidii , n, 241*274 
Commendatory Verses, on the Author of 
the Tu>o Arthurs, xvin, xix, xxxi, xxxv, 

I. 448 

Commentator!. D’s attitude toward editors 
and, cxxi 

Common sense, equated with nature and 
the Rules, 1 , 444 insufficient in cnti- 
eism, 1 , 70 440 method of, applied in 
cnticism, I. 11-12, 37-38, xi, 68-80, 268 
sufficient to detect faults m art, i, 13. 

II, 379 utihty of, m cnticism, cx, x, 440 
Commonwealth, character of its govem- 

ment, i, 302 wnters of the, i, 160-161 
Compartron between the Two Stages, 
satire on D, i 465, 479 on actors, ii, 
478 on comedy, i, 466, 486-487, xx, 501 
on Shakespeare, ii, 433 on the unity of 
place, II, 455 xlvni-J, x, 436, 465-466. 
477 

Compleat Collection of AU the Verses 
OccastoTwd by the Publtcalton of Three 
Volumes of Miscellantes, by Pope and 
Company (edited by Concanen?), ii, 
512. 513 

Compleat Lwt of AU the English Dramatic 
Poets, criticism of D» Ixvi, i, 423 
Concanen, Matthew Sec the Compleat 
Collection 

Conceits, m vogue among classical writers, 
II, 32 m Waller and Denham con- 
demned, 1, 408 objections to, i, 127, 
142, 425 also St^le 
Concxo Laid, i, 501 

Comiuct of the Stage, no* tlie work of 
Coiher, i. 473 x, 467 
“Confederates, The," reference to D, 1 
Congrc\e, commended, ii 257 reception 
of hiB Way of the World, ii, 121-122 
his B^lc praised ii, 122 correspondence 
«ith D. II, 230-235 384, 385, 386, 521 
tompliment paid to D xlvii D’s cnti- 
(ism of, cxl, II, 504 relations with D, 
wi-xiii, I, 507, II, 487 on the aim and 
characters of comedy, i, 477 on Collier’s 
real purpose, i, 471 on Dryden's prose 
cxxviii on humour m comedy, xvi; ii, 
521 on poetical justice, ii, 437 on the 
Pmdanc ^c, Ixxxvi on the Rules, Ixxxi 
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on autiTumg people of quality, i, 476 
cited or mentioned, ziii, zx, zzm, zzir, 
XXVI, xxxvi, xxzviii, zxxui, zli, zlu, zliv, 
xlv, xlvi, xlvui, Iv, Ixxv, Izxxiu, exxzv, 
cxxxix, I, 437, 445, 466, 467, 468, 471, 472, 
475, 477, 491, 495, 507, 511, n, 58, 211, 
252, 272, 275, 457, 464, 469, 489, 521, 525 
Ctmsengut gentium, anticipated by the 
verdict of the dieceming few, i, 71 not 
applicable m determining the value of 
sublime writings, i, 340 not mfalbble, 
n, 30^1 meanmg of, m literaiy criti- 
cism and m theology, i, 458-469 recon- 
ciled with the idea of the aristocracy of 
taste, I, 458-459 supremacy of the An- 
cients supported by, i, 209 value of art 
established by men of taste rather than 
by, I, 287, II, 31 wretchedness of man's 
estate proved by, i, 263 Ixxuc, czi, n, 
318 

Constable, Cuthbert, on admiration in 
tragedy, ii, 452 

Conversation, only the dialogue capable of 
imitating, ii, 382 See also Style 
Cooke, Thomas, relations with D, xxi, xli- 
xhi, Ixiu not the author of the dramatic 
sketch called The Battle of the Poele, t, 
462 

Copernicus, n, 208 
Coppinger, Matthew, Ivi 
Corelli, Arcangelo, i, 264, 488 
Corneille, imitated by Cibber, ii, 187, 479 
imitated by Steele, ii, 187, 479 Dacier 
on, i, 21 St £vremond on, i, 31 Settle 
on, 11 , 454 his plays called “beautiful 
and s]iiritual,’’ ii, 179 sometimes too 
declamatory ii, 195 thought to have 
introduced the Rules into France, Ixxx, 
Lxxi , II, 197 universally known, i, 205 
on admiration as a tragic emotion, ii, 
, 452 on the characters of comedy, i, 493 
on the liaiaon des scenes, n, 454 on 
poetical justice, ii, 437, 439 on purga- 
tion, I, 472 on the Rules, n, 453 on 
the unity of place, n, 455 on the use of 
the chorus, i, 437 cited or mentioned, 
I, 167, 438, 439, li, 12, 107, 166, 282, 375, 
408 

Cornelius Callus, ii, 285 
Cotes, Digby, his commendation of Cato, 
n, 449 

“Court, The," quoted, Ixi 
Coicrt Poems, n, 518 
Couvert, Mons , ii, 298 


Coward, Wm , on Blaekmore, i, 454 on 
, the language of comedy, i, 487 on 
Milton’s style, i, 429 on the pauses of 
the couplet, i, 442-443 on thyme, i, 434, 
500 cited or mentioned, Ivi, I, 427, 440, 
455,466 

Cowley, attitude toward his amorous verse, 

1, 425, 431 D’s declming taste for, ii, 
384 his error in treatmg religion, i, 
369 idea as to how God should speak m 
poetry, i, 353 his Pindarics, i, 0, 44 , n, 
495 hiB prose, cxxvii reception of his 
play, 1 , 289 reputation, i, 2 Rochester’s 
admiration for, ii, 169, 473 bis use of 
evil characters, n, 312 his use of Chns- 
tian machmes, n, 337, 369 cited or men- 
tioned, xli, li, exzvu, cxzxv, cxlii, i, 

2, 161, 414-415, 426, 432, 462, 498, 608, 
511, 629, 530, n, 32, 229, 237, 275, 290, 
434 

Cowper, Wm , opinion of D, Ixxii Ixxvi 
Ctaggs, James, ii, 481 
Cranmer, Thomas, i, 303 
Craster, H H £ , cited, i, 474 
Cratmus, i, 181 

Cnttc no Wit, A, attack on D’s The In- 
vader, It, 474 lix, ti, 470, 487 
Critical Remarks on the Four Taking 
Plays of Thu Season, Ixxxi , ii, 472 
Critical Specimen, satire on D, 1 , 519, 521, 
624 , It, 422 Ivii , 1, 525 , II, 460 
Criticism, D’s aim in, cxxv-cxxm its 
proper aim, i, 200 thief aim and task 
in, to discover Beauties, i, 13, 439-440, 
II, 520 problem of weighing Beauties 
and Faults, liv genius required to dis- 
cover Beauties, cix, i, 71, 197, 440-441, 
11 , 379 obligation to discover Beauties 
and overlook the Faults of gemus, i, 28, 
49, II, 400-401 effect of searching for 
Beauties, i, 465 qualities demanded m 
good, I, 291 education required in, ii, 
30 imagmation required, i, 291 taste 
required, i, 440-441 experience and 
exercise of critical faculties required, i, 
291-292 great souls best quahfied to 
judge of Sublime, i, 340 good-nature 
required m, li-liii problem of whether a 
critic must be a poet, i, 197, 398-399, 527- 
528, II, 23, 174, 176, 197, 209 efficacy of 
the method of common sense, i, 70, 440* 
method of common sense applied, i, 11- 
12, 37-38 , 11 , 68-80, 268 method oJ com- 
jianng common-places, i, 10, 267-277 
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metbod of consultation, i, 448 tbe prag- 
matic method, cm, cxxxii, i, 446-447, 
II, 425, 485, 510 psychological method 
applied to Shakespeare’s charaeten, n, 
420-430 psychological method applied 
to genius and the Sublime, xciv-xcvii 
beginnings of romantic criticism of 
Shakespeare, n, 425, 420-430 popular 
favor as a criterion of literary excellence, 
I, 447, 407-408 style suitable for, cxiv- 
cxv, 1 , 16-17, 441-442 importance to the 
public of, cvii-cix power of reforming 
taste, I, 40-50, ii, 24 sound drama de- 
pendent upon sound, n, 280-281 de- 
fended, I, 48-51, 11, 43, 200-210, 255-257, 
412-414 must follow Aristotle, ii, 2 
Aristotelian, undermmed, i, 465 for- 
malistic, derided, Ixxxii-lxxxiii rational- 
ism in, distrusted, i, 441 objections to 
fault-findmg, i, 430-440 growing oppo- 
sition to the Rules, Ixxx-lxxxu. addic- 
tion to flabby generalization, lii con- 
tepUona.in, li-lii common people better 
qualifled to judge of comedy than of 
tragedy, ii, 30, 243 drama best judged 
by readers rather than by audience, I, 
381, 519-520 growing emphasis on pas- 
sion, I, 471 made respectable by Taller 
and Spectator, i, 527-528 smks with the 
degradation of poetry, 1 , 307 use of 
Platonic phraseology in, i, 531 validity 
of universal objections, 1 , 196 first work 
of, published by subscription, I, 507 
ant ten in dialogue-form, i, 436 English 
aversion to, ii, 197 French, ii, 284-285, 
293-294 IVcnch superior to Enghsh m, 
1 482 effect in France of, i, 203-206 
excellence of 17th-century, ii, 280 later 
deterioration of, ii, 280-299 See also 
Aristotle Authority, Beauties, Common 
sense. Consensus genlwm, Genius, Rules, 
Sublime 

Critics, Addison and Steele on formal, n, 
500 Augustan attitude toward, lui-liv 
exalted by Aaron Hill, xlii formalistic, 
derided, Ixxxii-lxxxiii the French, Ixv 
function of Augustan, cxxv-cxxvi rfs 
acquaintance with other, czxi-cxxii 
qualifications of, cix-cxiv , i, 440-441, 527- 
528 Steele’s distaste for, ii, 441, 487 
See also Criticism 

Cnlteks, The, Iviii 

Cromwell, Henry, addresses an inquiry 
iibout Chevy Chase to I) ii, 29 letters 


from D to, n, ISO, 407-406, 470-471, 626 
possible connection with the Letters on 
the SenUmenU of Cato, n, 457 relations 
with Pope and D, xxxvu, u, 159, 870* 
summary account of, n, 442-443* xiu, 
xvi, xxiv, XXVI, xlv, lix, I, 525-527, n, 
448, 473, 525 

Crowne, John, commended, u, 257 con- 
trovert with Settle, n, 118 D’s attitude 
toward, cxli D’s biographical account 
of, n, 404-406 mentioned, xui, xlv, 
cxxxix, I, 480, n, 120 

Cummins, Eustace, a disreputable follower 
of Titus Oates, i, 310, 504, n, 72, 455 

Curtiod, D quoted m the, n, 464, 513 

Curll, Edmund, his Mucellanea published 
with a preface by D, ii, 621 pirated 
editions of T Burnet, n, 525 quotes D 
n, 464, 513 xvii, xliv , ti, 157, 457, 459, 
460,522 

Dacier, Andrd, acquaintance with Prior, ii, 
490 attitude of D toward, cxxu-exxiu 
commentary on Aristotle, ii, 204 con- 
demned by Welsted, n, 280 influence 
on D, I, 442 popularity m England of 
his remarks on Horace, n, 463 on the 
chorus, I, 31-32, 36-40, 444 on the ebar- 
acteie of comedy, i, 403 on the style of ' 
comedy, t, 486 on laugbterless comedy, 
n, 500-501 on Corneille, i, 21 on love • 
as a dramatic theme, i, 438 on ma- 
chines in the epic, i, 461 on the Oedi- 
pus, I, 510 on Rseme’s Hippolytue, i, 
73 on tragedy, I, 19-20 on the tragedy 
of double construction, n, 439 cited or 
mentioned, xviii, xx, liv, cxxi, i, 74, 131, 
164-165, 177, 178, 249, 332, 399, 437, 449, 
462, 496, n, 116, 140-141, 218, 220, 247, 
284, 288, 299, 309-310 

Dacier, Mme , her translation of and notes 
on Homer, ii, 150-152, 460, 468 edition 
of and commentary on Terence, n, 159, 
470 rxxi, II, 130, 364-365, 368, 369, 408 

Deify Jourval, D’s letter to the, n, 416-417 
Theobald’s letters to the, ii, 517 

Danby, Thomas Osborne, Earl of, n, 405 

Dancing-schools, more dangerous than the 
stage, 1 , 503 

Darby, John, pnnter of the Select Worke, 
n, 474 

D’.Aubignae, Francois Hedelin, Abb5, on 
actors, n, 479 on the chorus, i, 437, 444 
on the charaeten of comedy, i, 493 on . 
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laughter m comedy, n, 500 on farcea, i, 
466 on the language of drama, i, 424 
on the division of scenes, i, 606 on the 
liotson des scenes, Ixxxix , ii, 454 on the 
need for surprise m the drama, n, 451 
on sententious utterances m drama, i, 
459 on subjects unsuited to the stage. 
II, 473 on the unity of place, ii, 465 on 
poetical justice, ii 436-437 cited, cxxii, 
1, 496, 497, n, 166 
D'Aumont, Duke, n, 331 
D’Avenant, Henry, D’s letter to, xi, i, 520 
si'bscnbed to the Grounds o/ Cnlusum, 

I , 507 xxxviii 

D’Avenant, Sir Wm , introduced scenes on 
the stage, ii, 254 his stansa, ii, 237 
cited or mentioned, i, 161 455, 461, 503, 
508, 11,290,506 

Davies Thomas, comment on D, Ixvu- 
Ixviii 

Decay of Nature, theory of tlie, cxix, i, 
484 connection with the idea that 
poetry should imitate la belle nature, i 
514 

>Deconim, the doctrine of, Ixxxv, Ixxxvii- 
Ixxxvui rules of, u, 36 rules of, ap- 
plied, II, 62 of characters, i, 73-74, ii 
245-247 of manners, l, 423-424, 426 of 
manners, connected with the doctrine of 
1 erisimilitude, Ixxr il of expression, i, 1 
423-424 in representing the Deitr 
speaking, I. 353 in the drama, il, 288 
reason satisfied in the observance of i 
264 r lolated by Pope, II, 332-335 vio- 
lated by Shakespeare, ii, 426 
Dedications, rules for ii, 283 
Defence of Dramattck Poetry, written bv 
Settle, I, 478 i, 466, 468 
Defoe, general attitude toward, cxxviii 
reference to D, Iv, i, 467 on the stage- 
(ontrovciey, i, 502 cited or mentioned, 
xxiv, cxxvii, 1 , 433, 469, 511 , ii, 511 
Deism, attitude toward the established 
church, II, 310 lack of universality in. 
xtviii, (xviii, 1 , 259-260 prevalence in 
Kngland, i, 186, 207 promotes conflict 
among man’s faculties, i, 260-261 ci 
Dekker, Thomas, cxxxi 
Delphick Oracle, i, 502 
Demosthenes, i, 159, 162, 167 
Denham, John, the beauties of Coopers 
HM, n, 136-137 D’s loss of taste for, 

II, ^ imitated by Pope, ii, 104, 355 


possessed of force but debauched by 
point and conceit, i, 408 on luxury, i, 
622 on translation, i, 426 cited or 
mentioned, cxxxv, cxlu, i, 161, 608, ii, 
237, 257, 276, 277, 290, 323, 401, 416, 514 

Denne, J , xiit 

Dennis, John, Advancement and Reforma- 
tion of Modem Poetry, xx, xlix, lii-lm, 
Ixix, Ixxiu-lxxiv, Cl, I, 197-^, 407, 479- 
491, II, 442 Apptus and Virginia, xxxv, 
xl, xhi, Iv, II, 392, 423, 466, 474, 522 
Battle of RamiUia, xxi, xxx, xxxi, Iv, i, 
394-395, 462, 524, ii 24-25, 441 Bnlon- 
nia Tnumphans, xx, li i , I, 374-379, 380- 
381, 518-519, II, 474 Causes of the 
Decay and Defects of Dramalick Poetry, 
X, Ixx, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, I, 423-424, ii, 276- 
299, 502-508 Characters and Conduct 
of Sir John Edgar, x, xxxiii, lix, Ixviii, 
Lxxxiii, n, 181-217, 468, 474, 476-489. 494 
525 Comical Gallant, xviii, xxii. xxv 
xlix, 1. liii Ixxiii, Ixxiv. cx, I, 279-295. 
438. 491-498, ii, 474 Court of Death, 
xlnii, I, 42-45 108 321, 445-447, 454 
Danger of Pnestcraft, 1, Iv, Ixvi De- 
fence of Sir Fophng Flutter, xxxm, ii, 
241-250. 253, 495-498 Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Shakesptar, xxii, 
lxi\ -Ix\ . Ixix Ixxi, Ixxiv , i, 435. 492, 628 , 
11,1-17 42M35 436 440 442,474 Eirny 
on the Nary, \xi Eung on thi Operas, 
h . Ixix Ixi i , i 382-393, .520-524 , ii, 442. 
509 Essay upon J'uhltek Stunt, Ixiv 
IxM, Ixix, I 521-522, II. 393-397, 442, 
506, 523 Faith and Dulusof Chnslians, 
11. 415-416, 52.5-526 Gibraltar, Iv , i, 380- 
381 519-620 Grounds of Cntictsm in 
Poetry, XMii, xhi. Ii Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixxiu, 
Ixxiv, cxxxiii , I, 325-373 , ii, 34, 483, 524 
Impartial Cnliek, xii xxiv xliii, xlvii, 
11, In, Ixxiv, 1 , 11-41, 434-445, ii, 520 
Invader of Ills Country, xxxiii-xxxi, 
xlii, II, 4, 162-165, 166, 176-180, 421, 423, 
467, 471. 474-478 476 488, 494, .525 
Iphigenm, xix, xliil, I, II, 389-391, 522 
Julius Caesar Aequstted, xx, i, 522, ii, 
432, 506 Letters on Milton and 
Wycherlty, x, xli, ii, 221-235, 490-494 
Letters itiKin the Sentiments of Cato, 
xxx, xxxvi-xxxvii, Ixvii, 11 , 81-102, 109, 
415, 456-457, 461, 473, 525 LetUrs upon 
Several Occasions, xxi, i, 462, 624, ii, 
382-386, 521-622 Letters to Steele and 
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Booth, XXXV, II, 162-175, 471-474 
Liberty Amerted, xi, xvii, xxii, liv-lv, 
Ivi, I, 820-324, 506-506, 529, II, 392 
MixceVaneous Tracte, vui, xxxv, xxxviii, 
xin, I, 468, n, 490, 502 Mucellaiuet in 
Verae and Prose, vii, xi, xiv, xWii, h, i. 
6-10, 423, 431-434, ii, 379-382, 442, 520 
MaceVUmy Poems, i, 423, 431 The 
Monument, i, 296-298, 409-501 Nuptials 
of Bntam's Oemus and Fame, i, 446 
“Observations upon The Temple of 
Fame,” n, 138-150, 467-468, 613 "Obaer- 
Aations upon Windsor Forest," u, 135- 
137, 466-467, 513 Of Prosody, n, 236- 
240 494-495 Of Simplicity m Poetical 
Comjmmtums, xxxvii, ii, 29-40, 442-446 
“On tbe Harmony of the Emtlish 
Poetry," x-xi “On the Immortality of 
the Soul,” X On the Moral and Con- 
clusion of an BpicL Poem, Ixxi , ii, 109- 
114, 480-461 "On Virtue,” x Original 
Letters, xxvi, xxxv, xxxvii, xli, Ixx, i 
449, 502, II, 414-415, 421, 435, 440, 442, 

449, 457, 460, 467, 470, 471 489, 511, 525 
Passion of Byblxs, xhi, I, 1-5, 423-431 
533 Petson of Quality's Answer to 
Collier's Dissuasive, \ xx, xxu, Iv, Ixix, 

I. 299-319, 501-505, il, 413-414, 458 
Pindanck Ode to the King, I, 454 Plot, 
and Ao Plot, xxxi, xlix, hli, 1 , 145, 454, 
465-466, II, 387 Poem upon the Death 
of Quern, Anne, I, 499-500, 518 Poems 
and Letters upon Several Occasions, i ii, 
xli 1 , 1, 431 , II, 442 Poems in Burlesque, 

X Proposal for Putting a Speedy End 
to the War, Iv , 1, 322, 506 Proposals foi 
Printing the Miscellaneous Tracts, x, 

II, 490 “Refleitione and Annotations on 
Mr Oldham,” I, 423 Refections on An 
Essay upon Crtticistn, xxii, Ixiv Ixix 
Ixxn, I, 396-419, 524-531. «, 443, 447. 

450, 458 Remarks upon Cato, xxix , xxx 
XXXIX, Ixiv, IxM, 1x111, Ixix, Ixx, Ixxii 
Ixxxiii, cxv, XI, 41-80, 324, 371. 399, 414- 
415, 436, 446-456, 489, 623-528 Remarks 
on The Conscious Lovers, xxxiii, ii, 251- 
274, 498-502 Remarks upon the Dun- 
ciad, xli, n, 363-376, 516-520 Remarks 
upon Pope's Homer, xxxviii, cxl, u, 115- 
168, 322, 323, 827, 355, 370, 461-470, 513 
Remarks on Pnnee Arthur, xxxv, xlu, 
xlix, In. Ixvii, Ixx, Ixxiii, I. 46-144, 439, 
447-465, II, 494 Remarks on The Rape 


of the Lock, xliv , i, 424, It, 322-352, 461, 
464, 511-616, 526 Rtnaldo aatd Armsda, 
xlix, I, 194-196, 479, 520, u, 387, 489 
Select Works, xxvi, xxx, xxxvu, Ixiv, i, 
449, 508, 520, n, 171-176, 443, 471, 473- 
474,522 Stage Defended, a, ZftO- 

321, 508-511 Te Deum paraphrased, i, 
271, 401, 617, u, 26-27 To Cromscell, 
on the ViS Conoco, n, 159-161, 470-471 
To Prior, upon the Roman Satirists, n, 
218-220, 489-490 To the Spectator, on 
Criticism and Plagiarism, it, 23-28, 44th- 
442 To the Spectator, on Poetical 
Justice, U, 18-22, 436-440 Treatise Corn- 
cemmg the Stale of Departed Souls, ii 
525 True Character of Mr Pope, ix 
XXXVIII, II, 103-108, 457-460, 464, 531 
Lfjxm Our Victory at Sea, Ixxi, i, 432 
454 Usefulness of the Stage, viii, xxi 
xlv. III, i, 146-193, 452, 466-479, II. 522 
f’ice and Luxury Publtck Mischiefs, xxi, 
XXXVI, x|v , I, 449, 480, 506, 522 his 
essay on Drmkmg, viii, x his imitation 
of Euripides* Hippolytus, i, 79 his post- 
script on the Cham of Being, vu-vm, e 
his translation of Boiteau's fourth Satire 
n, 24 his translation of Tacitus, vii 
Lettess, to Blaekmore, 1 , 423, II, 524- 

525 to Booth, II, 165-171 to Bradley 
11 , 412-413, 525 to Buckinghamshire, u, 
398-399, 623-524 to Congreve, a, 384- 
386, 521 to Cromwell, u, 407-408, 525 
to the Daily Journal, ii, 416-417, 512, 513, 

526 to D’Avenant, xi, 1 , 620 to Dry- 
den, II, 384, 521 to the Examiner, u, 
397, 623 from Gildon, ii, 374 to 
Greenwood, n 236-240 to Halifax, xi, 
n, 388, 622 from Jacob, ii, 372-373 to 
the Master of the Revels, it 398, 523 
to Moyle, Ixxxiii, n, 386, 522 to Nor- 
ton, II, 392-393, 522 to Pack, u, 409-412, 
525 from Pope, ii, 370-371 to Prior, 
XI, II, 218 to Sergeant, ii, 401 to 
Sewell, II. 221-230. 403-404, 625 to 
Sloane, xi, ii, 400-491 to the Spectator, 
II, 18-28, 421-422 to Steele, n, 162-165, 
17M7S to Tonson, a, 399-401, 524 to 
Wycherley, ii. 382-384 letter to a 
journal anent Pope’s proffered assistance, 
VIII Febsowal, his amiable side, xl\ 
attitude toward church, oxvu-ex\iu, «, 
172 attitude toward government and 
state, xxm, xliii, xlvi, Iv , i, 10, 296, 320- 
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822, 374, 464, 806 , n, 172, 388, 463 atti- 
tude toward patrona, xxui, ii, 178 
attitude toward Whig wntena, xxxi 
burning of his papers, bnu , n, 401 con- 
ception of virtue, I, 318 craving for 
fame, x crossing of the Alps, n, 380- 
382 defense against charge of ill-nature, 
I, 48-60, n, 41, 257, 625 demre to have 
his portrait painted, viu ex]]ectations of 
the laureateship, xxxix, u, 606 financial 
difficulties of 1711, I, 52M27, u, 421 
habit of consulting his friends, i, 446, 
it, 218 habit of writing m haste, i, 447 
illness and affiiction, ii, 162, 240 knowl- 
edge of naval affairs, xxi-xxii lack of 
interest in biographical details, xlv 
position among the wits of Dryden’s age, 
xlvm-xlix prestige among the mmor 
writers of 1728-1720, u, 612-513 pro- 
posals for encouragement of merchant 
shipping, II, 474 readiness to endure 
contradiction and acknowledge error, 
xxxvi, I, 629, II, 154 regret at being 
mvolved in peraonal quarrels, n, 43, 115 
reputation, xlvi-lxxvi turning point m 
his career, xxiv-xxvi his warmest 
fnends, xx PsiiaaNAi. Relationshifs, 
xi-xlvi iNn-ocNCE, on Blackmore, Ixii 
on Gildon, ba-lxii on Hill, i, 508 on 
Giles Jacob, i, 509 on Newcomb, Ixii 
on Pumey, Ixii on Watts, xxxvi on 
Wordsworth, cxxv of Rymer on D, a, 
463 CniTicAL Opinions and Tastes, 
cxxv-cxliii CsincAi, Tbbobies, Ixxvii- 
cxxv 

Dc Piles, Roger, on Christian subjects for 
art, 1 , 508 on enthusiasm, i, 516 on 
la belle nature, i, 514 cited, I, 481, 490 

De Qumcey, Thos , acquaintance with D's 
works, Ixxii letter to Blackwood, Ixxui 

Descartes, his system of natural phi- 
losophy, II, 208 mentioned, Ixxxiv, xcix, 
txix, cxxvii, I, 451, 481 

Description, m the epic, i, 141-143 of 
persons usually dull, i, 106 proper place 
in poetry, cm, i, 45, 464-465 

Design, meaning of the term, i, 432-433 
m the epic, i, 466 

Devonshire, Wm Cavendish, Duke of, re- 
ceived dedication of D’s The Monu- 
ment, I, 490' i, 507 

Dialect, use of, justified m comedy, i, 486- 
487. 


, Dialogue, best imitates conversation, ii, 
'382 importance to comedy of the, i, 
485-487 popularity of the, as vehicle 
for literary criticism, i, 436 the Teren- 
tian, II, 282 that of Etherege most 
nearly approaches the charms of the 
Terentian, ii, 161 

Diction, of poetry distinguished from that 
of prose, I, 452^63 ideal of, polite and 
elegant converaabon, i, 487 See also 
Style 

Dionysius Halicamassaeiis, i, 399, 401 
Discommendatorv Tersee, i, 448 
Disney, John, on the stage, i, 502 
"Dispute about the Stage Reviv’d, The,” 
1,502 

Disraeli, Isaac, reference to D, Ixx 
Dissenters, ability to use the language of 
Scripture, i, 236 attaik upon the stage 
by fanatics among, i, 185 D’s resjiect 
for honest, cxviii, i, 312 their enthu- 
stasm, I, 232 protection of, necessary 
to the security of English libertj, ii, 
172 Quakers and Anabaptists despised, 
1,308 

Distinction of genres, doctrine of the, 
Ixxxv 

Dobr6e, Bonamy, cited, li, 452 • 

Dodds, John W , cited, i, 473 
Dodington, George Bubb, li, 300-304, 509 
Doggelt, Thos , ii, 183 
Don Quixote, cited, ii, 131 
Doime, cxxvi, cxxxi 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Karl of, as 
dramatic cntic, ii, 277 as a patron, ii, 
379 dedication to, I, 436, II, 379, 620 
D’s praise of, cxxxvii interest in the 
ballad, cxxvu possible allusion to, i, 
433 menboned, xm, xxiii, li, cxhi, i, 8, 
279, 413, 454, ii, 118, 237, 275, 290, 379, 
498 

Doughty, Oswald, cited, i, 472 
Dove, Mr , xiii 
Downes, John, ii, 423, 497 
Drake, James, on the characters of comedy, 
i, 494 on poetic jusbee, ii, 437 on 
poetic jusbee m the Ancients, ii, 439 
on poetic justice m Hamlet, u, 427 on 
realism m poetry, i, 477, 488 on Shake- 
speare's art, n, 428 on Shakespeare’s 
leammg, ii, 430 cited or menboned, i, 
437, 466, 469, 473, 475. 476, 477 
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Drama, action or plot as the soul of, i, 380. 
II, 391, 425 b«t judged by readers, i, 
381, 519,520 characters of, subjected to 
psychological analysis, n, 429,430 con- 
ception of art m the, cu, n, 428-430 D’s 
attitude toward musical drama of the 
English type, i, 382, 479 its dependence 
for effect upon actors, i, 281, 418, n, 258 
development of, m England, i, 161-162, 

301- 302, 307 , ii, 276, 278 difference be- 
tween blank veree in non-dramatic 
poetry and that m the, ii, 4, 436 ex- 
cellence of D’s taste for, cxxxvii-cxlu 
French, German, and Italian, i, 164, n, 
479-480 historical plays not tragedies, 
u, 426 illusion in, i, 36 mtroduction 
of scenes in, ii, 264 inffuenced bj ac- 
tors, audiences, conditions of the the iter, 
polity, manners, and climate, i, 11-13, 
79, 497-498 more useful than history, i, 
327 must be regular to please, ii, 196, 
386. moral value of, debated, cxii-cxiii, 

I, 163-156, 310, 317, 327-328, 471, 473, 477, 
603, 11, 308-309, 311-313, 318-319 mer- 
cantile attitude toward, i, 476 a neces- 
sity for the English, i, 151, n, 276 
place of love m the, i, 12-13, 129, 156. 
203-204, 438-439, 473, ii, 314-316 plea- 
sure as the aim of, Ixxxi the power of, 

II , 393 proper themes for, it, 166, 248 
proposal for encouraging, n, 279, 303 
regulation of, l, 509-610 relation to the 
other arts, i, 159-162, ii, 179, 252-253, 

302- 303 remains sound only while enU- 
eism IS sound, ii, 280-281 sad state of 
the Augustan, xxxiv, i, 203-204, 293-294, 
11, 166-167, 186, 242, 275-281, 386, 499, 
502-508 scene-division in the, i, 323- 
324, 506 sententious utterances in, i, 
459-460, II, 390 service to government, 
I, 320, 382, 390-391 usefulness in supple- 
menting the work of religion, i, 183, 186, 
474 

Drayton, Michael, D’s acquamtance with 
the works of, cxxx-cxxxi, ii, 284 

Drogheda, Lady, marriage to Wycherley, 
u, 411-412 

Drunkenness, discredited by the drama, i, 
166-156 effect of the prohibition of 
claret, l, 442 prevalence since the 

' Restoration, i, 22-23 promoted by port, 
I, 18 I, 16, n, 311 

Drury Lane Theater, conduct of the 
managers of, xxxiii, ii, 176, 184, 212, 


242, 261, 262, 264. 277, 278, 270, 304 
neglect of D’s The Invader, u, 162-166 
profits of, n, 104 silencing of, n, 199 
xb 

Dryden, Abialom and AchUophel, xiv, i, 
9, 434, II, 201 Alexander') Feaet, u, 
416-417 All Jor Love, xiv, i, 73, n, 71- 
72, 162-165, 471, 472, 478 Avrengtebe, 
n, 164 Dtalogue concermng Salve, ii, 
489 trans of Du Fresnoy, n, 176 epi- 
gram on Milton ii, 170, 473 his sup- 
pressed essay on prosody, i, 453 Fables, 
I, 469 trans of Tuvenal and Fersius, I, 
15-16, 441, II, 116-117, 463 verses to 
Knellcr, ii, 164 Ltmherham, i, 303, 503 
trans of Lucretius, i, 423 MacFlecknoe, 
XIV, cxl, II, 201 Marlin Mar-all, n, 64, 
211, 306 The Medal, xiv, n, 201, 403 
Oedrput, cxxxviii, l, 19-22, 442 trans 
of Ovid, 1 , 272, 273 Seligto Lata, 
cxvui Spanuh Fryer, i, 14, 457, ii, 62 
Stale of Innocence, i, 377, ii, 160, 258, 
XIV trans of Tyrrhene Regum Prog- 
enies, I, 9 trans of Virgil, i, 267-268, 
266, 276, 331 anticipated by D and Le 
Bossu, i, 464 anticipates Rymer’s doc- 
trine of poetical justice, U, 430 as a 
comer of words i, 407 as a cntic, 
cxxvi, II, 280 the conspiracy against, 
n, 400, 624 Collier’s remarks on King 
Arthur, I, 185. his death the end of an 
era, xxiii defended by D and Settle, i, 
478 D’s criticism of, cxxvii, cxxxv- 
CXXXV1, I, 198, n, 121, 122, 163, 399-401, 
488 his description of the imagination 
echoed by D, ii, 518 friendship with 
D, xiv-xvi, xlvi, xlvu, II, 384, 521 
finished work begun by Waller, i, 14 
mfiuenced by Rymer, Ixxx interest m 
Ovid’s Passion of Byblis, i, 423 justness 
of his numbers and his harmony, i, 410- 
411 mistake concerning, Uudibras, 
cxxxvi Popie and, i, 415-416, ii, 400 
possible influence on D’s theory of the 
effects of climate, i, 436 as prose-wnter, 
cxxvii-cxxvui relations with Bucking- 
hamshire, I, 198, 480 retort to Rymer, 
i, 434 rivalry with Settle, ii, 118 his 
secret graces, n, 518 suggestions tor 
refuting Rymer adopted by D, i, 438, 
445 visits Cowley, i, 289 on the aim 
of poetry, i, 516 on amorous verae, i, 
430 on the ballad, cxxvii on beauty, 
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I 481 on burleiique and Butler, i, 8-9, 
433 on Chaucer, cxxx on the chorue, 
I, 437, 444 on comedy and farce, i, 
46^, 488, 493, 616 on Cowley, i, 425 
on critics, hii-liv, x, 527 on the epic, 

I, 455, 457, 481 on genius, i, 451 on 
Horace and Juvenal, u, 218 on Itahan 
singers, i, 523 on Jonson, ii, 435, 521 
on judging plays, i, 519 on la bcUe 
nature, i, 514 on love m the drama, i, 

' 439 on Milton, l, 351, 429, 514, 517, 

II, 189 on modesty m literature, i, 424 
on the Findam, i, 511 on the “poet of 
excessive wit ’ ii, 230, 231-233, 493 on 
poetic justice, ii 437, 439 on the 
power of imaginative su^estion, i 463 
on rhyme and prosody, i, 8^9, 297, 433, 
443, 501 . 11, 426, 445 on Roscommon 
II, 289 on sententious utterances and 
similes, 1 , 424 on Shadwell, n, 201 
on Shakespeare ii, 14, 164, 423-426, 428- 
433 on the superior genius of the 
English, I, 482 on tragedy, I, 4.55, 11 
439, 440, 452. 453 on translation, i, 428, 
428 on the unities, ii, 453-455 on 

- Wycherley, ii, 231 hia practise m dedi- 
cations, 1, 199 an invalid claim of 
ongmality, l, 464 cited or mentioned, 
Vll, Ml, XVU, XX, XXIV, xxxvi, xl\, xhi, 
xhii, li, 111, 1x11, Ixxii, 1XM\, Ixxv, Ixxri 
exxu, cxxxu, exxxvii, oxxxix, cxli , i, 428 
432, 434, 435, 438, 439, 443, 444, 445, 453, 
454, 455, 456, 457, 460, 462, 471, 478, 480, 
484, 488, 491, 492, 494, 495, 498, 500, 503, 
616, 517, 518, 526, ii, 13. 117, 120, 133, 
219, 267, 275, 290. 365, 362, 409, 423, 444 
464, 466, 494, 497 
Du Bos, Abb5, cited, i, 488, 496 
Duckett, Geo , comments in his copy of 
D’s Mucellantes, i, 431 ix, xliv , it, 514 
Du Fresnoy, Charles, Dryden’s trans of, 
quoted, ii, 176 

Duke, Richard, xu, i, 233-234, ii, 410 
Duke, the, xcvi 
Dunton, John, i, 603 
DUrfey, Thomas, xui, Iviu, i, 176, 468, 
471, 476, II, 167, 354, 417 
Durham, W H , Ixxiv, i, 529 
Dutch, the, l, 296, 415 
Dutch Gazette, the, i, 179 
Dyer, John (the news-writer), i, 15 
Dyer, John (the poet), cited, i, 522 


Eucliuid, John, txxviii, ixlii, i, 187, 478 
Baton, Horace A , Ixxiu 
Echard, Laurence, on Ancients and 
Modems, 1 , 483 on farce, i, 466 on 
scene-division m plays, i, 506 on 
Shakespeare’s faults, ii, 424 on the 
• style of English comedies, i, 486 on 
translation, i, 427 cited i. 427, 439, 445, 
485 

Eclogue, its character, i, 233-234 
Editors, D’s attitude toward commenta- 
tors and, cxxi 
Education aim of, ii, 30 
Elizabeth Queen, commanded the Menu 
Wtt'p*, i, 279 English drama established 
in the reign of, i, 160 encouraged the 
drama i, 300-301, ii, 270 her trims of 
Euripides, i 164, 474 i 179, 285 316, 
II, ISO 

Elizabethans, the Aiiguslans’ knowledge of 
the. cxxx 

El no se gue, it, 510 

EIrmgton, T quarrel belween Cibber and 
Newcastle oxer, it, 474 
Elstob, Elizabeth, ii, 444 
Elwm, Malcolm, cited, i, 492 
England, attitude toward riergv in, i, 187 
aversion to criticism, ll, 197 capable of 
excelling in trugedx, 1 , 392 causes of 
corruption in, I, 154 loincdy in, siii- 
passes that of other nations, i. 40, ii 
252, 278, 382 deteiioration of drama in, 

I, 203-204, ii, 186, 391 development of 
drama in, since Henry VIII, i, 160-161 
drama needed m, i, 151 encouragement 
given to opera in, i, 385-387 liberties 
endangered bv France, i, 320 national 
characteristics, i, 436 opera bettei 
suited to Italy than to, i, 392 patronage 
in, i, 412-413, II, 302 poetry banished 
from every country but, i, 334 prei- 
alcnce of deistical and atheistical writ- 
ings in, I, 186 people prone to spleen 
and rebellion, i, 151, 167, 471-472 sad 
state of rchgion m, ii, 310 state of 
taste m, i, 203, 206, 289, 396-397, 491- 
492, II, 43-44, 119-122, 167-171, 275-281 
superior to France in wit, genius, force, 
elevation, and learning, i, 14, 204, 206, 
481-482, 11 , 195 tlireatened by popery, 
i, 301 wntera excelled in prose by 
French, i, 482 
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Englidi language, better adapted to epic 
and tragedy than to lyrit forms, cvii 
character of the, i, 4 its force, i, 389 
less beautiful and harmonious than 
I^atin, 1 , 243 more harmomous than 
French, i, 298 power and plenty of the, 

I, 9-10 strength and harmony of, i, 
204-205 its virtues in poetry, evi-c\Ji 

Bfigltshman’s Thanks to the Duke of 
Mctlhoroughf D accused of having 
wntten, Ivii-lviii, ji, 397, 523 
Ennui, caused hy deseription in poetry, i, 
464-465 dispelled by agitation, ci\-c\ 
Enthusiasm, arou«od not b> objects but 
by ideas m meditation i 338 a'-'Wi- 

ated with Genius i, 451 demanded in 
the Pindaric ode, i 0 42, 228, 332 do- 
med from religion, i, 201, 227-228, 339- 
363 in art distinguished from en- 
thusiasm m religion, 1 , 515-516 essential 
in the Sublime \{\ lu«5fon(ul poemn 
defir lent m, i, 227-228 in poetry, ir 
379 inconsistent with the epistolary and 
didactic slj les, ii 227 Lucan and Virgil 
4 compared as to, i 227*228 meaning of 
' 1 , 615-516 im^^ioii of distinguished 
from onlm‘\r\ or Milgar p.iauon i, 216- 
218, 338-339 pottu piovents roiiders 
from discerning minor fault^, i, 135 
power of exalting the soul i 3 present 
in the erotic poetn of the Ancients i, 
199 relation to sti lo thoughts that 
produce enthusiastu terror r 355-363 

II. 520 

Epammondas. ii 89 

Epic, allcgoiy in the, i 456 Ancicnta 
excel Motlems m i, 223 Aristotle’s 
reasons for prefi mng tragedj to, i, 339 
Aristotle’s rules for the, i, 333-334 art 
of, not understood until taught by Le 
Bossu, I. 271-272 beginning of, should 
be low-pitched, i, 342 characters and 
manners in the, i, 71-78, 465, ii, 112-114 
unity of character in the, i, 46, 78, 96 
102, lie chief rules for the, Ixxxv- 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxix comparison of the sys- 
tems on which pagan and Christian 
machines are eonstnicted i, 124-127 
defined, i. 55, 70 D's poem m the 
manner of an, i 394 descriptions in the, 
I, 141-143 design in the, i, 56-58 
distinction between fable, action, moral, 
and episode" m the 66-69, 68-69, 458 


doetrme of fate m the, i, 464 imitates 
human nature exalted, n, 30 impor- 
tance of arousing admiration, i, 224, 
228, XI, 109, 112-114 language suited to, 

l, 424 manner in which instruction 
should be imparted by the, i, 81, 464- 
456 means and importance of arousing 
pity and terror, i, 127-133 the moral 
of an, I, 456, 460-461 moral instruction 
in the, I, 454-455 poetic justice in the, 
Ii, 111-113 political import of the, ii, 
113,461 proper audience for the, 1 , 456 
proper ending for <iu, i 455, ii, 111-114 
proposal to lav down the rules of, i, 331 
proposition m, di’<( ussed, n, 359-360 
question of whethei the poet must start 
with the moral in nimd, i, 456, ix, 110- 
111 re\olt agamat the rules governing 
the, Ixxxii rules for tragedy not en- 
tiit'ljr applicable to the, i, 130 style 
suited * :> the, r vi Hententious utterances 
in the, I, %0-81, 459-460 treatise of Le 
Bossii on the ii, 293-294 umty of 
action m, i, 61-62, 467 umty of tune 

m, 1 457 use of machines m, i, 53, 105- 
108, 112, 252, 369, 46(M62, 463, it, 140, 
228-230 335-337, 369, 493 use of simile 
m the, j, 424, 464 the wonderful and 
the mirvcllous in the, i 230, 460-462, ii, 
47 

Epicurus, xcii, ix, 207 the philosophy of, 
cxxiv 

Epimenides, ii, 305, 510 

Episode, in the epic, i 56-59 in tragedy 

I, 31 

Epistolary style, discussed, ii, 382 
EiatO"thencs, i, 515 

l]8sn\ on Dramatick Poetiv,’ on Shake- 
'-jH'aic, 11 424, 426, 433 
Essay vn Gibing, cited, hi 
Esthetics, horror as an esthetic sensation, 

II , 381 the problem of the pleasure 
taken in the ugly and disagreeable, x, 
488 the problem of pleasure incon- 
sistent with reason, ii, 381 See also 
Beauty, the Beautiful, and Sublime 

Ether ige, Man of Mode, cxiii, i, 88-89, ii, 
161, 241-250, 260, 405-498 She Would if 
She Could, i, 289 brawl with Henrj- 
Bulkeley, ii, 505 charms of his dialogiie 

n, 282, 405-406 comic style admired, i 
486 compared with Crowmc, cxli de- 
fended by Filmer, i, 477 D’s criticism 
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of, cxl-cxli hiB knowledge of T-ntm ud 
Greek, n, 498 mistakenly identified as 
the “poet of excessive wit," It, 493' 
. the original of his Donmant, n, 348, 498 
the original of his Medley, n, 248>349 
Steele’s criticism of, ii, 242-343 men- 
tioned, cxxxv, cxxxviu, cxxDX, I, 498, 
11, 120, 219, 253, 257, 276, 290, 621 
Kthice, D’s philosophy of the aummum 
bonum, xci-xcu the system of natural 
morality, ci 
El phonon, ii, 286 
Kupolis, I, 175, 181 

Euripides, assisted by Socrates, n, 320 
D’s admiration for, i, 400 his Htppo- 
lyiua imitated bv D i, 79 observance 
of the rules by, u 197 poetic justice 
in, n, 21 power of touching the softer 
passions, cxxxviii qualities of his plays, 
I, 170 Rymer’a trans of, i, 74 the 
source of part of D’s Iphigema, ii, 390 
aiipcnor to Shakespeare, i, 400 transla- 
tion of, by Queen Elisabeth, i, 164, 474 
mentioned, cxx, i, 11, 74, 75, 159, 213, 
527, II, 14, 23, 121, 268, 259 
Eusden, Laurence, an unworthy poet- 
laureate, II, 279. 280 D’s rival for the 
laureateship, ii, 505 ii, 449, 511 
Eustathius, n, 130 
Eiolyn, John, cited, i, 467, 501 
E\C8, C K, cited, II, 489, 490 
Eiil, a neceasarv part of the divine plan, 
i, 202-203 

Examiner, attack on D, Ivii-hiu D’s 
letter to the, n, 397, 523 Mainwaring’s 
opposition to the, ii, 205 Pope’s con- 
nections with the, II, 103, 458-459 re- 
marks on Cato, II, 447, 449, 451 reproof 
to Steele, ii, 450 vogue of the, n, 120 
Exchange-Alley , xxx\ ii 

Fable, as the essence of poetry, ii, 389 
defined, ii, 308 distinguished from 
moral and action, i, 466, ii, 138 in the 
epic, I, 56-69, 456 in tragedy, i, 31, ii, 
46, 286, 438-439 

Fairbeard, Mr , a friend of Wycherley, n, 
411 

Fauehild, H N , cited, i, 505 
Fairfax, Edward, D’s acquamtance with 
his trans of Tasso, cxxxi , i, 346 i, 617 
Falstaff, criticism of Shakespeare’s, i, 279- 
280 


Familiar letter See Letter 
Famtbar and Courtly Letten, xui, i, 441 
Fancy, distinguished from judgment, n, 
383 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, D’s acquaintance 
with his trans of Guanni, cxxxi , i, 26-37 
Farce, distinguished from comedy, i, 145, 
466, 11 , 385 Pope accused of writing, 
II, 120, 122 

Farmer, Richard, his additions to the ac- 
count of D in the Biographta Dramaltea, 
Ixix his verdict on Shakespeare’s learn- 
ing anticipated by D, Ivix Ixviii, cxxxii , 
II, 430 

Farquhar, George, anticipates D’s attitude 
toward the unities, Ixx on comedy, i, 
485 on common sense in criticism, i, 
440 objections to the rules, ixxxi on 
the good cntic, i, 527 on the unity of 
place, II, 455-456 mentioned or cited, 
Ixxxm, exit, cxxxix, i, 445, 477 484, 495 
Fairer, Mr , ii, 466 

Fate, the epic in relation to the doctrine 
of, I, 464 

Faults, more easily distoiered m poetrv 
than beauties, i, 439-440 
Fauelus, ii, 295 

Felton, Henry, on the controversy of An- 
cients vs Modems, i 483 on Cowley, i, 
426 on criticism, 1 , 527 on critics, 
liv, I, 440, 527 on Milton’s style, i, 
429 on rhyme, i, 430 on the rules, 
Ixxxii on Shakesiicarc, ii, 425, 426, 433 
on simplicity of style, ii, 446-446 on 
translation, l, 427, 428 citeil, i, 461, 600, 
609 

Fenton, Elijah, Cibber’s rejection of his 
Mammne, ii, 278, 506 i, 511 
Fielding, Henry, attitude toward D, Ixv 
I, 523 

Filmer, Edward, on the characters m 
. comedy, i, 493 on Collier's inconsis- 
tency, I, 470 defense of Etherege’s 
Donmant, ii, 498 on evil characters in 
drama, i, 477 on poetical justice, ii, 
437 cited, i, 475 
Flatman, Thomas, ii, 434 
First Ode oj the Second Book of Horace 
Paraphrae'd, a, 458 

Flecknoe, Richard, on Shakespeare's lack 
of art, II, 428 on Shakespeare’s learning, 
n, 430 
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Fletcher, John, compared with Shake- 
ipeare, n, 425 hia learning, n, 430 
cmod, 1 , 4B7; n, 400 
Florus, n, 32 

Fontenelle, cxiv, czxii , i, 235, 436, 442 
Fold, John, cxxxi 
Fountain Tavern, xii , n, 410 
Fraixer, Dr Alexander, an ornament ol the 
Court of Charles II, i, 279 
France, character of its people, i, 323 its 
comedy inferior to that of England, i, 
444-446 condition of its theater and 
manners, i, 154, 160 tntics and criti- 
cism in, 1 , 203-206, ii, 284-286, 293-294, 
436-437, 506 D’s knowledge of French 
criticism, cxxi-cxxu drama inf cm. to 
that of England, i, 160, 206, n, 302 
endangers English liberties, i, 320 
English genius and wit superior to that 
of, I, 14, 481-482 Engliali learning 
supenor to that of, i 204 English 
poetry has more force and elevation than 
that of, i, 206 English tragedy shows 
more genius than that of France, ii, 195 
English language stronger, more copious, 
and more harmonious than that of, evu, 
I, 298, 11, 465 patronage in, 1, 412-413, 
It, 170, 302 Its writers surpassed by 
English in all except prose and criticism 
1, 481-482 

Frankijn, Thomas, i, 437 
Fransham, Mr, xiii 
Freeholder’a Journal, uled ii, 499 
Freeman, John, xhii 
Friendship, analyzed, ii, 394 
Full and True Account oj a Homd and 
Barbarous Revenge, ii, 457, 459 
Full Consideration and Conjutation of Sir 
John Edgar, reference to D, Ixiv de- 
fense of the rules, ii, 483 on actors, n, 
478 II, 477, 488 
Furman, Mrs Erwin, i 504 

Gahleo, Ixxxiv 

Gambling. Cibber’s experiences at the 
Groom-Porter's, ii, 189-190 dangers of, 

I, 314, 504 discredited by the drama, i, 
155-156 at the Groom-Porter’s. I, 312, 
504 increase of, in England, i, 382-383, 

II, 311 more dangerous than the stage 
1,503 

Garnett and Gosse, Izxiv 

Gamier, composed without rules, ii, 197 


Garth, Samuel, criticism of the Dtspensorv, 
XIX, 11 , 201 promotes subscriptions to 
D’s Grounds oj Cntiasm, i, 607 men- 
tioned, xviu, XX, xxii, XXX, Ixxv, I, 607, 
u, 469 hiB friendship with D, xix 
Gay, John, Beggars Opera, ii, 376 dedica- 
tion to D of the Mohocks, Iviu, ii, 449 
the What D'Ye Call It, Ivui, ii, 464 
alluded to as John Littlewit, u, 356 D’s 
attitude toward, cxxxvii mentioned, u, 
460, 461, 468, 617 
Gay, Joseph See J Breval 
General Biographical Dictionary (1861), 
article on D, Ixx 

Genest, John, cited, i, 402-493, 524 
Gmius, causes critic to forgive faults, cxi, 
II, 400-401 comedy beat fitted to the 
£nKli,di, 11 , 278 conceived of as a vis 
mgintta, xcvii, i, 451 consistent with 
the rules, cxxii-cxxiii , i, 228, II, 383, 375, 
389 creative power of, l, 461 critical 
conceptions of, i, 450-462 debate on the 
relative meats of ancient and modem, 
1 , 483-484 defimtion and description of 
poetical, xciv-xcvii, l, 222, 330, 450-462 
its effect described, i, 46-47 equated 
with nature, ci-cii , i, 245-246 m a work 
excuses its faults, n, 524 exists m every 
age, I, 372 fettered by regulonty, 
Ixxxii Milton cited on poetical, i, 330 
necessity for cntic to note both ex- 
cellences and faults of, t, 28 need of art 
in works of. xcvi-xcvii, u, 195, 367-368 
negligence of, preferred to regularity, 
Ixxx, 11 , 239 not to be acquired, i, 411 
originality an effect of, i, 451-452 part 
plav ed bv , m the Sublime, xci> passion 
the essence of, i, 127, 135, 246, ii, 390 
partly deteimmed by climate, ii, 16 the 
poet’s need of, i, 228, ii, 518-519 praise 
of Its lawless force, Ixxxi required in 
good criticism, cix, i, 13, 71, 440-441, ii, 
379 required m poet who wishes to 
observ'e the rules fully, xc, i, 96-97. 
supenonty of English over French litera- 
ture in strength and, i, 14, 481-482, ii, 
195, 302 I, 482, ii, 522 
Gentility, stress upon, m Augustan litera- 
ture, xxni-xxiv 

Gentleman, the ideal of a fine, ii 495, 407, 
498 relationship of Steele’s idea of the, 
to the development of laughterless 
comedv, ii, 501 
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Gentleman's Journal, contributors to the, 
xui Dennis and the, xlvi-xlvii xviu, 
u, 489 See also Pierre Motteux 
Gentleman’s Maganne, Ixv, Ixvu 
Genre, degrees of verisimilitude determmed 
by, cii justification of the doctnne of 
the distinction of genres, Ixxxvi-lxxxvii 
Geometiy, the joys of, i, 337 
George I, King, his arrival in England 
Nov 14, 1719, n, 474-476 England’s 
rightful kmg, n, 172 English liberties 
recovered under, ii, 172 his interest in 
learmng and the arts, ii, 261 
Germany, condition of manners and the 
theater in, i, 164 

Gibson, Bishop Edmund, on the prevalence 
of sodomy ii, 610-611 sermon against 
masquerades, ii, 609 
Gibson, Sir John, n, 466 
Gildon, Charles, comments on D’s works, 
xlix, Iv , I, 449, 466, 606 his early recog- 
nition of D’s critical jiowers, xlvii his 
esteem for D, xiii influence of D on, 
1x1-1x11 his letters to D, ii, 374 post- 
pones his defense of Shakespeare out of 
deference to D, i, 434 relations with 
D, xl allusions to D, i, 437, 438, u, 
437 his description of Pope, i, 530 
his ed of Shakesjieare's non-dramati< 
poems, 11, 421 reply to Collier, t, 466, 
468 reply to Rymer, Ixxx satire on 
D and, i, 610 satirized by Pope, u, 
611 bis taste for Shakespeare, ii, 433 
on admiration m tragedy, ii, 452 on 
actors, II, 478 on Collier’s inconsistency, 
I, 470 defense of Cowley, i, 425 on 
the diction of Cato, ii, 466 on humour, 
, I, 494 on judging plays, i, 519 on love 
in the drama, i, J39 on machines m 
the epic, I, 461 on poetic justice, ii, 
437 on poetic justice in Sophocles, n, 
439 on poetic diction, i, 453 on Pope’s 
self-praise, i, 531 on Pope’s immodesty 
m the Rape, u, 515 on rhyme, i, 430 
on Shakespeare, l, 492, ii, 424, 426, 427, 
428-429, 431, 432 on the simile, i, 424 
on translation, i, 427 on the unity of 
place, II, 465 cited or mentioned, xiii, 
XXIV, xlv, Ixv, I, 427, 437, 446, 451, 455, 
457, 465, 468, 471, 475, 477, 482, 491, 
495, 497-498, 503, 516, 523, ii, 416, 442, 
459, 497, 511, 519-520 

Gladiators, condemnation of modem, ii, 
300-301 


Gnostici, II, 329 

Godolphm, Sidney, D’s relations with, i, 
618, II, 173, 474 mentioned, xx, xxi, 
xlvi, I, 499, 606, 518, li, 463 
Godolphm, Lady Henrietta, i, 524 
Godwm, Wm , his enor concemmg the 
Letters on MiUon and Congreve, ii, 492 
reference to D, Ixx ix 
Golden Age, cxvi 
Golding, Arthur, i, 429 
Goldsmith, Oliver, on the Battle of the 
Books, 1 , 483 

Gordon, Thomas, attitude toward critics, 
liv on genius and learning i, 451 
Gorton, John, his General HioqraphiLnl 
Dictionary, Ixx 

tiosse, Sir Eslmiind reference to D, Ixxiii 
Goseon, Stephen, i, 467 
Gothic, architecture condemned, ii, 197 
Augiist.m attitude toward the, i, 523-524 
Englisli taste for the, i, 203, 206, il, 32 
opposed to the elassieiil i, 301 tin, ii 
446 

Gould Robert, on actors, ii, 478 on the 
English Oedipus, i, 442 on Shakespeare, 
11, 427, 428, 430, 433 cited, I, 467, 510, 
II, 432 

Ooiemmenl attitude toward the theater 
of the English, i, 509-510 attitude to- 
ward, of those who attacked the stage, i 
475 Collier’s attitude toward the, I 
474-475 D’s attitude toward, cxvii, i 
322 D’s proposal for raising revenue 
I 506 effect of, on manners cxiv the 
epic a conduct-book for princes, i, 455 
the epic and its relation to the state, ii, 
461 importance of esthetic cnticism to 
cviii-cix proper attitude of, towaid tin' 
liberties of subjects, i, 503 suppurled 
by religion, xxxvi usefulness of poetrv 
to, I, 165-167, 207, 206-297, 320, 382 Sei 
also Politics 

Gracchus, his tragedy of Thycsles, i, 300 
Granville, George Sec Lansdownc 
Gray, C H , cited, l, 602, 623 
Gray, Thomas, i, 437 
Great Storm of 1703, l, 299-300, 501, ii, 
321, 413 

Greece, arts and sciences m, prospered 
with the stage, i, 159 history of drama 
m, 1 , 166 history of religion in, i, 236- 
236, 238-241 language readily adapted 
to poetry, cv, evi, i, 246, li, 236 list 
of poets admired by D, i, 400 only one 
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tragic tioet approac hod the perfection of 
Aristotle’s rules, ir, 287 their religion 
more readily adapted to demands of the 
epic than Christianity, i, 369 satire in 
Greek eomodv i, 181 taste for poetry 
in, ii, 170 

Green, C C oiled, i 437, ii, 4S2 
Green, John, reference to D, Ixv 
Green, Matthew, cited, i, S04 
Greene, Robert, cx\xi 
Greenwood, Janies, aiqiciintance with, 
n, 494 D’s letter to ii, 236-240 H. 
xh\ , I, 4S3 
Griffith, R H , XI 
Grimaldi, Nicolinu n 394 
Groom-Porter’s, a noted resort for g..m- 
bhng, I, 312, 604 frequented by Cibber, 
II, 189, 190, 480 II, 480 
Grotius, read b\ D it, 510 on St Paul, 
I 325 oxxi, I 504 
Gioi'c, The (1701), hs 
(tnihSIrcci Jourunl, campaign against 
blank t erst i, SOO satire on D, h, bti , 

I 518 I. 452 510 

(fuardian, charaeterixcd bj dogmatism and 
pedantrv, ii, 205 confiibutors to the, 
II, 481 Pope's (oniiection with the, II, 
103 458-454 oil i'lilo, II, 41, 449 on 
(ritn- li\ , I 527 on the pleasures of 
iiiiitalion II 434 on rdigious subiecls 
lor pmdre I, 50*1 on Miiiphcil> of style, 
It 446 citesl oi iiic iitioned, xxxii, i, 427 
4.34, 445, 431 489-440 445, 504, 522 
(lUaiiiii tiaiislittioii ot lus Pastor F%da, 
I XXXI , I, 26-27 

irttUivcnriha, allii-ioii to D Ii, 512 puli- 
Iished jftei tin Diiiuuitl II, 512 ix, 1I, 
513 

I. itxlo (ittti'ili , liiU'liled is the Siibliiiie 

II 185 

Cixllenboig Count In- .iiicyt it, 472 

II. iitifs Jot whippi’il lit the Poilei s laidgc 

III M liitehiill II 18.') 

Hshl.ix ('Inrles Monl.igu, harl of dia- 
timtion as a patron, li, 251 interest m 
the biilliid I \XV11 D’s praise of, I 452 
IJ’s let lei to XI, I, 472, II, 388, 522 his 
interest in 1) xx-xxi, I, 52, 452, 524, 
II 173 414 mentioned or quoted, xxiii, 
\\x xwix, h, b , I, 47, 454, 499, 507, 
11, 399, 463, 489 491 


Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of, one of 
the wits in the Court of Charles II, 
I 413 on lampoons, n, 397 on laugh- 
ter, II 601 II, 523 
Halkett and Laing, cited, i, 601, 505 
Halliwell, James Orchard, u, 503 
Ham, R G , cited, i, 442 
Hamehus, Paul, comment on D, Ixxv 
Hammond, Anthony, biographer of Walter 
Moyle, XVI ii, 522 

Hanmer, Thomas, on Shakespeare, ii, 424, 
433 

Happiness, the > hief end of man’s life, i, 
148-149 

Harcourt, Simon, ii, 469 
Hardy, his reform of the French stage, 
I, 160 

Haringtnn, Sir John, i, 426, 484 
Harley, Edward, Ixiii, ii, 461 
Harlei', Robert See Oxford 
Harman, Philip, his interest m D, xhu, 
I, 507 

Hainiony, the meaning of, in poetry i 
376 power of poctiy to restore the 
human faculties to their original i 
263-266 

Hamngtan James, his ideas about the 
stage, I, 382. 510, 521 bis attempts at 
IH>etr> II, 2 cxxvii, i, 244, 382, 398, 487 
Hams Briie, cited, ii, 520 
Hart, Cliarle", his acting, u, 277 
Harv'ev, Wm , ii. 208 
Hav ens R D , t ited, Ixxv , exxv , cxxxiv , 
I, 427, 430, 499, 500, 511, 512, 514, 518 
Hawkshaw, Mr, a contributor to the Gen- 
lli man’s Journal, xiii 
Ilav-Market Theater, ii. 395 
H'islitt IVni, attitude toward D Ixx 
Heame, Thos on Steele as a iieiiodual 
e««,ijist, II, 482 

Hedelm, Frangois See D’Aubignac 
Heinsius, cxxi, ii 218, 501 
Help to a Nalional Reformaltan, i, 470 
Healey, Anlliony, his mterest m D, xxu, 
I, 505, 507, II, 392 xx, xxi, xlvi, Ixxix 
Heniy VIII, King, the drama in tlie reign 
of, I 160, 167, II, 276 
Herbert George, cxxvi 
Hermogenes, on thoughts adapted to sub- 
lime writing, I 340-341 cxxi 
Heroic couplet See Versification 
Heioic tragedy, condemned, 1 , 378 n 277 
taste for, cviii, i, 49-60 
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Hemck, M T , cited, Ixxv 
Herrick, Robt , cxxvi, u, 468 
Hesrwood, Thomas, czxxi, n, 432 
Rigden, Heniy, ii, 430 
' High comedy, low comedy preferred to, 
I, 283 

Hill, Aaron, his admiration for D, i, 508 
correspondence with Pope anent D, xlii- 
xliii possible influence of D upon, i, 
609 urges D to have his portrait 
painted, viii verses on the death of D, 
Ixv relations with D, vii-viii, x-xi, xtii- 
xlui, Ixui, c on operas, r, 523 xl, xli\ , 
xlv, I, 453, 610, II, 511 
Hint, D satirised for his use of the word, 

I, 452 

Historical play, distinguished from tiagedj , 

II, 426 

Historical poem, deficient in ordmary and 
enthusiastic passions, i, 227-228 
Historical viewpoint, applied to the prob- 
lem of translation, I, 43-44, 428 the 
chorus viewed from the. I, 34 climate 
and the, l, 436-437 effect on the practise 
of imitation i, 60, n, 434 effect of 
luxuiy on national manners, i, 521-S22 
effect of religion, polity, manners, and 
climate on literature, i, 436-437 illus- 
trated m arguments for the use of 
Christian machines m the epic, 1 , 462 
m criticism of the drama i, 11-13, 496. 
497 m relation to poetry and religion, 

I, 265-266 poetiy must be based on 
ideas prevalent when it is written, i, 3, 
199 wntor’s faults ascribed to defects 
in the taste of his contemporanes, i 497 , 

II, 168-169, 424 cxiii-exiv, i, 192, ii, 
244-245, 387 

History, compared with poetry, i, 327, ii, 
5-6, 299 less pleasing to the common 
man than romance, ii, 5 on the resem- 
blance of tragic characters to their ongi- 
nals in, ii, 53 treatment of, m poetry, 
II, 5-6, 8 

Hobbes, his influence over-stressed, xcii 
influence on D. xciv, xcvii Pope's view 
of his trans of Homer, i, 427 on the 
object of admiration in the epic, i, 455 
quoted by D, II, 18, 115, 438 cxvi, cxxiv, 
I, 451, 463 

Hocklcy-m-the-Hole, entertamment pro- 
vided at, II, 609 
Hodges, John, xvi 


Holyday, Barten, D’s knowledge of, cxxxi , 
II, 218 

Homer, his ability to arouse terror, i, 362 
compared with the Modems, i, 408 
compared with Milton, i, 342, 408, ii, 
223-224, 227 compared with VirgU, i, 
265 criticism of, ii, 362-369 considered 
a great cntic, n, 23 D’s admiration for, 

I, 400 D’s trans of, quoted, i, 306, 367 , 

II, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 152, 
164 his diction, i, 452-453 difficulty 
of translating, i, 426-426, n, 108, 123 
epic design of, i, 57-68 epic moral in, 
I, 456, II, 110 followed by Spenser, i, 
358 machines m, are above nature, 
11 140 observance of rules m the epics 
of, I, 203, 419, II, 197 pleased his con- 
temporaries more than modem readers, 
cxiv Pope’s Ignorance of, ii, 353 
Pope’s view of, il, 516 quarrel over, ii, 
518 quoted to illustrate the Sublime, 

I 356-357 remarks bv Mmc Darier on, 

II 150-152 remarks by I,,e Bossu on i, 
75 scope of his powers, i, 403 sim- 
plicity of, II, 36 strength of his inven- 
tion, n, 365 treatment of religion in, i, 
248, 369 unity of action m, l, 457, n, 
42 univenulity of his work, Ixxviii 
wavs by which he rendered his language 
poetical, II, 123 mentioned or quotnl, 
(\x, cxxi, cxxxiv, I. 47, 56, 62, 76 142 
211, 213 236, 333-334, 507, 527, ii, 2-3 
32, 125, 126, 128, 154, 327, 339, 346 See 
also Pope and Tickell 

Homer and Virgil not to Be Compnr'd 
with the Two Arthure, i, 460 

HonntU humme, the ideal of the man of 
taste good nature, and good breeding, 
li-hii 

Hooker, Richard, exxvii, exxx, i, 303 

Hopkins John, popularity of his version 
of the Psalms, ii, 280 his vile metre, 
I, 326 II, 446 See also Stemhold 

Horace, os a critic, i, 197, ii, 23, 106 
his character of a poet, i, 329 compared 
with Boileau, i, 226 compared with 
Juvenal, i, 226, 364, 487, ii, 218-220, 
480-490 D’s admiration for, i, 400 D’s 
opinion of the poems of, cxxvii de- 
spised the taste of the vulgar, i, 288, 289 
excellence of his odes derived from re- 
ligion, 1 , 332 famous for both elevation 
and pleasantry, i, 403 his fury and 
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nipturo illustrated i 232 imitated 
Pmdar i 243, n, 187 importance of 
his rules, ii, 286 meaning of hia nolle 
atque foeelum, ii, 624 not always gram- 
matical, II, 401 Oldham's trans of the 
Ars Poetics, i, 4, 430 his odea and 
sal ires compared, i, 364 hia philosophy 
I 247-249 Roscommon’s trans of the 
A™ Poctica, cxxavii, i, 4, ii, 198, 289- 
290, 296-296 rules of, ii, 286 satires of, 

I 364, II. 217 325 sublimity of one of 
Ills odes 1 , 218-219 translation of 
cxxxi, Ti, 218, 489 Wclsted’s opinion of, 

II 289, 293 Welsted proposes a transla- 
tion of, II, 284 on the aim of poetry, 

^ I, 616 on the characters of comt ly, n, 
243 on climate and manners, I 436 
on the manners of poetical chanictera, 

I, 75, 77 on the moral value of the 
chorus, I, 437 on popular poetasters, 

II, 116 on womanly beauty, it, 333 

cited, quoted, or mentioned, hit, Iiv, 
cxn, cxxi, I 29, 33, 42. 43, 57, 69, 70, 
73, 142 149 177, 178, 181, 184, 189, 190, 
195, 213, 238, 242, 246, 253-254, 294 311, 
354. 368. 396 404. 407, 408 409, 417-418, 
446 527, II 2. 7 9 13 15, 16, 27, 30-31 
34-35 105 106, 140 141, 151, 160 163, 
173 191, 195, 209 217 235, 245 246, 247, 

255 259 280, 282 288 291, 307 306, 313 

317 326 329 330 337, .346 355 361 384, 

389. 390. 402, 433 468 600 

Homeck Anthont , i 467 
Horror as nn esthetic sensation ii 381 
Hotel de Hambouillet li 443 
Howard Ladv Betty, ii 118 
Howard Fdward ii 326 501 
Howard Sir Robert as a comic poet, II, 
120 his objection-s to the rules, Ixxx 
on the unity of place ii 455 cxxxix. 
II, 484 

Hughes, John, Bl.ickmoie praised by, i, 
454 on allegory m epic poetry, i, 456 
on description, i 465 on design in 
IMCtry, I, 433 on Milton’s style, i, 429 
» on Restoration comedy, i, 473 on 
Shakespeare, ii, 427-428, 429 on sober 
comedy, ii, 601 on supernatural ele- 
ments in poetry, cxxxiy on Tillotson’s 
prose, I. 503 xxxv i , i, 465, 466, 511, 614 , 
II 425, 449 


H, P (Patrick Hume?), on the hero of 
Paradise Lost, i, 514 on Milton’s style, 
1,429 1,609,613,516,617,11,493 
Humour, best displayed m low characters, 
I, 493 and climate, i, 496 connected 
with the Spleen, i, 472 defined, i, 225, 
282, 494-495 importance in comedy, i, 
444-446, 485-486, 494-495, n, 392 Jon- 
son’s excellence in, n, 392 MoIi6re’s 
excellence in, n 392 superior to wit 
m comedy, i, 281-283, 411 i, 292-293 
l/umnunst, The, on critics, liv 
Humours oj a Coffee-House, a periodical 
in dialogue, i, 436, 441 
Hungerford, Mr , xxiv, xhii 
Hurd, Richard, i, 437 
Hutcheson, Francis, i, 481 

II poco PM, II, 619 

Imagery, most eSective, is that derived 
from sight, t, 400 most vivid, is that 
of objects m motion, cvi use of, m 
raising the passions, cv-cvi 
Imagination, comments on Shakespeare’s, 
n, 424 comments on Milton’s, cxxxiv, 
u, 224 connection with ongmality, i, 
490 connection with wit, ii, 383, 397 
creative aspects of, xcvui defined, 
xicii, II, 363 imaginative clement m 
literature largely dependent on expres- 
sion. I, 205 importance of visual and 
miditoiy imagery in, i, 362, 490 Modems 
superior to Ancients in, i, 213-214 
necessary in figurative speech, i, 2 ob- 
jects in motion best suited to excite the, 
I. 362 part of the equipment of the 
man of wit, ii, 383 power and im- 
Iiortancc of, i, 218, 489-490 relation to 
reason and judgment, i, ?82, 363, ii, 
174-175, 285, 607 required m a good 
rntic, I, 291 required in poetry, i, 290 , 
n, 298 stimulation by suggestion, i, 
462-463 

Imitation (m the sense of copymg or of 
loose translation), affected by the his- 
torical viewpoint, II, 434 compared 
with original writing, il, 434 destroys 
surprise, i, 123 pleasures of, n, 434 
scrv lie, condemned, u, 104, 434 See also 
Translation 

Imitation (m the sense of representation), 
meaning of, ii, 285 la beUe nature as 
the proper object of poetic, ri, i, 73, 
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514 life m motion as the proper object 
of poetic, I. 463 of tiie realistic or dis- 
agreeable I, 488 poet’s duty of giving 
the best possible resemblance, i, 93 
Trapp on the meaning of, i, 465 

Imitation oj Horace, An, a, 104, 106, 468 
Immorality, in art, i, 481 
Immorality oj the Enyltsh PulpU, i, 469, 
471 

Indian, North American, first represented 
dramaticallv in D's Liberty Amerted 
I 505 

Inspimtion, dictates the expression as well 
ns the passion of poetiy, 1 , 369 its 
operation in poetry, n, 379-380 ra- 
tionalistically conceived, i, 451 
Iiistniction, as the aim of poetry, i, 614- 

515 moral intent in the epic, i, 454-455 
Intuition, jiart of right reason, ii, 507-508 

a state of exalted reason, xcii 
Invention, of fable is the essential art of 
the tragic poet n 46 importance of 
poetic It, 434 in Homer, n, 365 present 
•in the man of wit, ii, 3S3 relation to 
imagination, xcvii relation to judgment, 
It 363 relation to nature, n, 518 
Italv, condition of the theater and manners 
in, 1 , 154 early recognition of Milton m. 
It, 170-171 corrupting influence of 
-ingers from, n, 391, 394 opera less 
suited to England than to, i, 392 pro- 
test against the operas and vices of, I 
382-393, 520-.724, it, 393-396 softness 
and harmony of the language of, evu 
Sec also Opera 

.lackson, Alfred, iitcd, i, 491, ii, 423 
Jacob, Giles, attitude toward D's works, 
Ivi-lvii, 1x111, I, 449, 518, 519 letter to 
D, II, 372-373 possible influence of D 
upon, I, 509 relations with D, xli, n, 
508 borrows from Gildon, Ivii, i, 466 
letter to Prior, xli opposition to the 
rules, Ixxxii prejudice agamst bur- 
lesque, 1 , 432 xc, X, 427, 439, 440, ii, 
290 

Jacob, Hildebrand, work published under 
the name of Barton Booth, n, 467 
Jacobites, Collier accused of bemg one of 
the, I, 474-475 condemned, ii, 119-120 
Wm Law and his fellows accused of 
being, II, 318-321 a restless aggregation, 

1, 168 


James I, Kmg, drama in the reign of, i, 
160, II, 276 his mterest m the drama, 

I, 301-302 I, 163 

James II, King, his plan to re-establish 
pojieiy, I, 415 

James VI of Scotland, cited, i, 484 
Je- ne-sat s-ginn. the, an important element 
in beauty, ii, 384 D's awareness of, 
cxii 11 , 518 
Jervas, Charles, ii, 468 
Jewel, John, i, 303 

Joe Miller’s Jests, anecdotes about D, Ixv i 
John Dennis the Sheltenny Poet’s Inmta- 
tton to Richard Steele, Kiii, ii, 458 
Johnson, Charles, Ills farce based on the 
Merry Wives, i, 492 his Masquerade, 

II, 165, 166 403-404, 471, 472, 473, 525 
his Successjvl Pyrale, ii, 398, 523 

Johnson, Samuel (of Cheshire), ii, 376, 520 
Johnson Dr Samuel, his opinion of D, 
Ixv II, I, 446, 525, 528, ii, 448 457, 467 
effect of his interest in I), Ixviii his 
V lews of Ti( kell a Homer possibly in- 
fluenced by D, II 462 on ballads, ll, 
444 on the Homer of Popi and Tickcll 
11, 469 on the origin of dramatic blank 
veise II 426 on Shakesiieure, ii, 422- 
423, 424-425 426, 427, 428, 430, 431, 432, 
433 cited or mentioned Ixxii Ixxvi, 

I, 472, 480, 503, 525, li, 432 

Jones R F cited, hxxiv, i, 483 484, 

II, 520 

lonson. Ills acceptance of the rules, II, 295 
championed bv Shadwell, cxI com- 
pared with Shakespeare, ii 428-430 his 
(iitKism, II, 280 D’s criticism of, bixv, 
(XXVI, cxxxii-cxxxiii , II, 521 fine design 
of Ills |>la>s, 11 , 405 known only in 
England i, 205, ii, 450 Milton on, i, 
302 neglected by some of his contem- 
jioraries, n, 121 his power of charac- 
terization, II, 425 his practise in scene- 
division, i, 324 translation of Horace, 
11, 13 defeits in his idea of tragedy, ii, 
435 failure in tragedy, ii, 16 inferior 
to the Ancients in tragedy, i, 226 reac- 
tion to his tragedies, it, 435 defects 
in his comedies and tragedies, i, 495-496 , 
11, 384-385, 521 Yolpone, Alchemist, and 
Ejneoene are the best of English come- 
dies, but not genteel, il, 196, 244 his 
excellence in plot and humour, ii, 392 
inferiority of his early comedies, ii, 209 
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his knowledge of low characters, ii, 384 
hxs practise in comedy, i, 286 principal 
characters of his best comedies all sub- 
jects of ridicule, ii, 249 style of hit, 
comedies, i, 486 success m comcilv and 
failure in tragedy ii, 16 his supicmatv 
in comedy, ii, 197, 259, 408 on bad 
taste prevalent in his own time ii 1 17 
on Vhevy Chnse, n, 33 on the good 
critic, I, 527 on laughterless comedy, 11 
501 (ited or mentioned, liii, exx exxu, 
exxx, I, 426, 430, 437, 444, 445, 467, 485, 
497, II, 14, IS, 120, 183, 196, 253-254, 257, 
288, 414-415, 437, 439 446, 496 
Judgment, always ar companies great genius 
in iKietry, ii, 375 distinguished fium 
fancy, ii, 383 in a critic, dehnrd c< 
leas common than imagination i 28i 
seldom found together with heared 
imagination, ii 174-175 relation to m- 
icntion 11 303 relation to wit i, 405 
fiutwc of Ihe Peace, xlvui 
Juvenal lomparcd with Boilcau i, 226 
compared with Horace I 226 364 487, 
II, 218-220 489-400 Dndens Iran' ol, 

I 15-16 441 merit neser attatked m 
hiH satires ii 325 treatment of the 
innate (oniems of life m hts satires 

II 217 on populai poet.ialer' ii 116 
t 26. 11, 217, 256 489 

Jxant, Iniiiiuuiiel anticipaleil In U, Iwii 
Kaufman P (lied i 450 
Kemble, John cited i 492 
Kennett, Basil, on Pmdai, i oil 
Ker. B P cited i 460, 464 
Killigrew Thos his Chil-i'hnt ii 166, 
471, 472, 473 his objections to the rules, 
Nxxi II 505 

King, Wm , n'puted author of Ap/tU pye, 
11 506 

Kijijus Andn*w his borrowing from Hr 
Johnson Ixix (rituiem of D l\i\ 

Kit Cat Club, interest in the theatci, I, 
624 support of the oiicias i, 521 Im, 
1x1, I, 524 

Knapton James a piiiitei xii, i 431 
Kneller Godfrey, ii 164 
, Knitch, J W cited Ixxx, (xxiii cxli, 
I, 466, 474, 509 510, II, 439, 496, 499 

Labcriua, ii, 160 

La Bruycrc, on simplicity of stvlc, ii, 443 
I, 458, II 119 218 375 463 

45 


Laelius, Terence encouraged by, i 171, 
176, 211, 476 I, 164 

La Fontaine, laments WallePs death, i, 13 
praised bv Boileau, II, 107 xlvu,u, 375 
Im Motte Antoine Houdar de, quarrel 
with Mme Dacier, ii, 518 cxxii , ii '383 
Lamotte, Charles, on the aim of (omedy, < 
I, 516 cited, i, 462, 490 510 
Immpoon, diatmguished from satire, ii, 
325 distmguidied from personal satire, 
n. 396-397 

Lam aster Dr W , Ins letter to Tickcll, 
u. 465 

Lamlor, on D Ixxii, Ixxvi 
Langbsme Gerard, on the English Oi<h- 
prnt, I, 442 II, 497 

Language, change and piogn'ss m cm, 
ex\m-(xix coinage of new words, i, 
407-408, II, 155 fears concerning the 
decay of, i, 626 foreigneis’ acorn for 
tile English, ii, 450 force expressed in 
English by miiltiplicitv of consonants, 

I, 389 Homer’s devices for rcnd>.rmg 
Ills language poetical, n 123 mferiority 
of the English, to Latin and Greek i 
243, n, 236, 464-465 kind suited to 
comedy, t 486-487 lack of poetii words 
in the English, i 452-453 low words 
in Pope’s Homer, n 133 Miltons 
imetii I. 426-430 Milton’s not pure, i, 

4 Milton's success in reviving old 
words, I 408 of portly ii, 34-35 of 
Greece at its height m time of Sopho- 
ilisi I 246 of Rome at its height in 
time of Augustus, i 246 of England 
more liaimonious than Fn-nch, i 298 
suix'rior strength, harmony, and copious- 
ness of the English I, 4, 9-10, 204-205, 
482, II 444 usage as the standard of, 
cci, II 157 lersiOcation atfected by 
the character of, r, 211 Welsted’s dis- 
course on the perfection of the English, 

II, 506 

Isinsdownc, George Granville, Baron, his 
Ilcroul Loi’C, cxxxviii, I, 264, 498, II, 
2. 166, 423 his Jew of Ventre, ii, 2, 423 
assistance given to D ii, 173, 421, 423, 
474 D's dedications to, i 279-295, ii 
1-3 D’s piaisc of, cxxxvii relations 
with D, xxu-xxiu, I, 506, 507, ii 173, 
414, 423 letter to Bariev concerning D 
I. 606 his mterest in Shakespeare, i 
492 mentioned, xviii, Iv Ixxv, i 294 
491, 499 507, 527, ii, 232 
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Laocoon, praisod as a woric of sculpture, 

I, 220 

Laprade IV T cited, n, 499 
La Rochefoucauld, on the passions, i, 471 
Xdi, xciv, cxvi, cxxiv, I, 49, 248 489, 

II, 82, 101, 232-234, 324, 457 
Latimer, Hugh, i, 303 

Latin, better adapted to poetry than mod- 
em tongues. II, 236 introduction into 
English of new words from, n, 165 
more beautiful and harmonious than 
English, I. 243 poets wntmg in, ad- 
mired by D, I, 400 
Laud, Bishop Wm , i, 305 
Law of nature, implies system of morality, 
I, 237 relation to the Grecian religion, 
I, 239, 240 Sec also Nature 
Law Oullaw’d, a reply to Wm Law, ii, 509 
Law, Wm , replies to his Abaolule Unlaw- 
fulnesa^ ii, 300-321, 508-511 his style 
condemned, exv his tendency to treat 
reason empiriially, ii, 507 i, 501 
Learning, debate on the relative merits 
of Ancient and Modem, i, 483 English, 
superior to French, I, 204 
Le Bossu, condemned by Welsted, ii, 289 
D's attitude toward, cxxii-cxxiii D’s 
mdebledness to, Ixxxix, l 449, 456, li, 
514 fame of his treatise on the epic, 
Ixxxv-lxxxvi , I 491 firat to explam the 
art of the epic i, 271-272 the historical 
jusliflcation of the doctrine of the dis- 
tinction of genres, Ixxxvi origmal view 
of the mannei-s of an epic hero, i, 75-77 
on the definition of an epic, i, 55 on 
description, i, 464 on distinguishing 
itiaihmes, i, 463 on the duration of 
epic-action, i, 457 on episodes in the 
epic, I, 457 on epic machines, I 461 
on the moral and fable in the epic, i, 
456 on the proposition of an epic, ii, 
359 on the puryiose of an epic, i, 455 
on sententious utterances, i, 459 cited 
or mentioned, xx. In, cxxi, cxxxiv, i, 62, 
66, 69, 71, 75 79, 133, 197, 399, 455, 460, 
464, 515, II, 288, 293-294, 335-336, 460 
Lee, Nathaniel, his Caesar Borgia, n, 165, 
472 his Oedijnts, I, 10-22, 422 D's 
opmion of the works of, exxxviii died 
neglected in the streets, ii, 121 hia fire 
and enthusiasm, ii, 122 instance of 
fustian in, ii, 131 a wretched actor, ii, 
184 on Shakespeare’s Roman charac- 


ters, II, 432 mentioned, cxxxv, cxxxix, 
I, 401 , II, 219 

Le Fevre, Mons , his opinion challenged 
by D, II, 159 

Leicester, Philip Sidney, Earl of, exxx 
lieith Hill, D’s letter on, Ixvii 
Leng, J , his ed of Terence, ii, 470 
Lena, Hermann, cited, Ixxiv, i, 472 
Leslie, Charles, liii 

li’Eatrange, Sir Roger, possible influence 
on Collier’s prose style, i, 504 
Ijetter, rales for writing the familiar, ii, 
382, 621 an outline of the histoiy of 
the familiar, u, 382 D’s rules for the, 
lepnntcd as an mtroduction to a loIIcc- 
tinn of Pope’s letters, ii, 521 
Is iter from the Focetwus Dr Andrew 
Tripe, II, 459 

Letter to A H Esq, concerning the Stage, 

I, 468, 475, 477, 505 

Letter to Mr Congreve, on Uis Pretended 
Amendments, allusion to D, i, 467 1 , 469 
Is Iter to Sir Richard Brocas, cited, I, 476 
Ijt tiers of Wit, Politicks, and Morality, 
attitude toward D, xix-xx xlvm 
Letters on Milton and Congreve a non- 
existent work, II, 491-492 
l,evellers, ii, 357 

Isiwis, David, compiler of Mistellaneous 
Poems (1726), ii, 444 
Liaison des scenes, broken by Shakespeare, 

II , 168 in comedy, i, 145 in tragedy 
1 , 39 II, 454 

Libel, distinguished from satire, ii, 201 
Dryden’s satires desinbcd os, ii, 201 
Liberal arts, rise and decline with the 
stage, i, 159-162 See also Arts 
’Libertmism, the spirit of, m the Restora- 
tion, i, 154 

Liberty, established in England by the 
Protestant reformation, i, 390-391 
Steele’s sen ice m the cause of, li, 171 
Life of Mr John Dennis, cited, xx, xxii 
Lintot, Bernard, engages D to wiitc rc- 
maiks on Cato, ii, 324 relations with 
Pope, Addison, and D, ii, 371 Steele’s 
letter to, coucemiiig the Narrative of 
Dr Robert Noms, ir, 371 urged to pub- 
lish an attack on Cato, ii, 447 men- 
tioned, xliv, Iv, Ixiv, II, 79, 81, 92, 104, 
123, 127, 456, 523, 524 
Lipsius, cxxi , II, 218 
Lipson, E , cited, i, 442 
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Little Senate at Button’s, xxxi, Im, In, 
n, 468 

Lmus Andronicus, introduced dramatic 
poetry to Rome, j, 160, 167, 244, 246 
I, 171, 176 

Livy, English trans of, n, 431 on plays, 
1 , 171-172 misquoted by Collier, i, 475 
I, m, II, 9 

Lloyd, Mr , Gildon’s amanuensis, n, 520 
Locke, praised and quoted, ii, 264-265 
mentioned, xcii, xciv, cxix, cxxiv, cxxvu, 

I, 161, 321, 451, 453, 503 
I-ockior, Dean, u, 498 

Loggan, David, the painter, xii, ii, 410 
Loiseau, Jean, cited, i, 425 
London, the change m literary lit m, 
xxv-xxvi literary criticism m, cxxvi 
reasons for its growth, n, 166-167, 276, 
278 effect of its growth upon the 
theater, n, 186 

London, Bishop of Sec Edmund Gibson 
London Gmetli notice of D’s bankruptcy 
proceedings in the, n 421 
London Magaitne, reprmts portion of an 
essay bv D, t ui , i 508 
London Medley (1731?), contains poem 
on D, Ixiv 

Longinus, Boilcaii’s trans of, citxxiv Ds 
interest in satirised, II, 448 his idea 
of the Sublime, i 222-223 his praise of 
Homer, n. 339 his six marks of the 
Sublime, 1 , 359-361 his style, n, 382, 
416 Wclstcd’s trans of, ii, 284, 506 
on the poacr of stimulation by sugges- 
tion, I, 463 cited or mentioned, Iviii 
cix, cxxi, cxxii , I, 47, 111, 340, 341, 356- 
361, 366, 399, 409, 452, 484-485, 487, 489, 

II , 39, 223, 485, 517, 520 Bee also 
Sublime 

Longucil, A E , cited, i, 523 
Looking-Glast for the Actors and Fre- 
quenters of Stage-Plays, I, 469 
Lord Chamberlain, hia orders regulating 
the stage, i, 509-510 

Louis XIV, his attitude toward poets and 
the arte, i, 412, ii, 251-252, 302 
Love, amorous heroes of heroic tragedi 
condemned, n, 151 Boileau’s view on 
as a dramatic theme, ii, 315 in comedy, 
i, 283-285, 438-439, ii, 501 dangers at- 
tendant on treatment of, m tragedy, i, 
153, II, 168, 388 lack of, in the come- 
dies of Jonson, ii, 385 proper treatment 
of, in the drama i, 12-13 129, 156, 203- 


204, 438-439, 473, ii, 314-316 of self the 
spring of action and social motiies i, 
94, 103, 117-118, 148-149, 230 
Love poetry, advantage of tho Ancients 
in, I, 199 adaptability of rhyme to, i, 
379 requirements of, i, 4-5 style ap- 
propriate to, i 430-431 tii See aNo 
A mol oils verse 
Love's Victim (1701), ii, 427 
Loiejov A O, cited, xcix, c, i, 403 481, 
523 

Tsiw comedy, distinguished from farce, i, 
145 preferred to high comedy, i, 283 
Lowell James R , knowledge of D’s works, 
IXMl 

Lowndes W T , cited, i, 436 
Lucan derives greatness from religion, 1 , 
226-228 falls below Virgil from lack 
of enthusiasm, i, 228 trans by Rowe, 
II 135 n, 23 

Lucian trans of, by Shecres, Dryden 
Moi le, etc , xviii 
Lurihus 1 , 181, ii 217,218 
Lucretius, his alluring passages defended 

I 424 equalled by Blaekmorc, exxx, 

II 120 most sublime when he is reli- 
gious I, 249-251 his power of lereifi- 
cation II 324 i 247 303 400, II. 297 
403 

I.uciillus I, 104, 167 
Luttrell Karussus, cited i, 472, 499 
Luxiin attacks on, i, 391, 521-522 a cause 
of corruption, 1 , 154, ii, 523 D’s stti- 
tiide toward, ii, 506 effect on manners 
of, exn, CXIX, i, 521-522 Fngliali arts 
endangered by foreign, i. 385, ii 276 
foreign, introduced by the court of 
Charles II, ii, 313 Italian oi>cra a cor- 
ruptmg, I. 384 ii, 88 281 
L 3 'ropliion, i, 400 
Lxeurgus, II, 2 
I.yly, John, cxxxi 

Lx ric , adapted to religious subjeete, xxxvi 
Fngli-h language not suited to the, cxii 
D s attitude toward wnlcrs of the, cxxxu- 
cxxvii the kind of measures suited to 
the, I, 433, II, 237 

Macaulay, T B , on D’s criticism of Addi- 
son, Ixxii, n, 448 

Macclesfield, Thomas Psikcr, Earl of, 
\xxix, n, 474 

MachiaxcUi, quoted or cited, I, 168, 169- 
170, 174, 175, 243, 398, 522, ii, 2 
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Machines, Cowley’s use of, n, 337 Mil- 
ton’s use of, u, 228-230, 337* Pope’s 
use of, II, 336-336 Tasso’s use of, u, 
337 Boilesu on, i, 262 companson of 
pagan and Christian, m the epic, i, 124- 
137 difficulty in contnving, for a mod- 
em Christian subject, i, 262 disadvan- 
tage of Christian, m the epic, i, lOS-106, 
369, n, 228-230 imply belief m Provi- 
dence, I, 183 m tragedv, i, 476 as the 
life and soul of poetry, i, 183 Milton’s 
success in distmguisliing, i, 306-370 
modem epic cannot be written success- 
fully with heathen, u, 366 need of dis- 
tinguishing, in the epic, i, 112 those 
of Homer and Virgil above, not contrary 
to, nature, ii, 140 as used by Ancients 
and Modems, ii, 336-337 a violation of 
reason, i, 163 See also Epic 
Macready, Wm , n, 476 
Maecenas, as patron, i, 164, ii, 3, 253, 280, 
326 as dramatic poet, i, 300 
Mainwanng, Arthur, interest in D, Iv, 
II, 173, 522 opimon of Cato, li, 452, 
456 a patron of Whig writers, xl his 
work on periodicals, ii, 204-206 xlvt, 
Ivi, 1, 499, II, 210, 211, 481, 482 
Malebranche, Nicolas, xcii, xciv 
Malherbe, Francois dc, ii, 376, 443 
Mallet, David, xlii, xlir 
Malone, Edmund, his collection of D’s 
works, Ixviu reference to D, Ixviii 
taste for Shakespeare, ii, 433 ii, 493 
Mambmn, Pierre, cited, i, 455 
Man, Mr See Mr Mem 
Mandeville, Bernard, D’s reply to, xxi, 
cxix, I, 522, n, 506 cited, i, 482 
Mamlius, ii, 297 

Manley, Mary dc la Riviere, i, 607 , ii, 480 
Manning, Francis, reference to D, Ixv xui 
Mansell, the Rev Mr, xliv 
Manso, his Imes on Milton, ii, 170, 171 
Manton, Thomas, i, 161, 474 
Manwarmg, Edward, cited, t, 460 
Manno, G B , ii, 170 
Markham, Sir George, xvi, xxiv, xxxviii, 
xlv, II, 457 

Marlborough, Duke of, his attention at- 
tracted by D’s Bnlanraa Tnumphaiu, 
I, 518 inspired D’s Battle of SamtUta, 
1 , 364, 365 cxxxi, xl, Ivi, ii, 400, 447 
449, 463, 481, 461 
Marston, John, cxxxi 
Martial, n, 32 


Martyn, John, i, 462 
Marvell, Andrew, i, 426 
Marvellous, the, its dependence on epic 
machines, i, 460-462 little suited to 
tragedy, xcvi See also the Wonderful 
Mary II, Queen, D’s poem on, i, 445-446 
xlvtii, I, 44 

Mason, John, cited, i, 463 
Mason, Wm , letter from Wal]iole to, 
Ixviu I, 437 

Masquerades, Bishop Gibson on, ii, 606 
condemned, ii, 301 Wm Law on, il 
509 n, 167 
Massinger, Philip, cxxxi 
Master of the Revels, letter from D to 
the, n, 368 

Mathematics, the only tme science, ii, 
268 relation to music, li, 298 the 
pleasures of geometry, i, 337 
Mather, Cotton, i, 453 
Matthews, Wm , cited, U, 469, 505, 621, 523 
Maxwell, Henry, promotes subscriptions 
to D’a Grounds of Crttunsm, I, 507 xhii 
Medboume, Matthew, u. 479 
Mede, Joseph, quoted by D, i, 255, 370 
488 

Mem, Mr (Charles'^), a friend to Con- 
greve and D, xvi, xxii, xxxviii xlv, ii 
457, 460 

Melancholy, English addiction to, i 471- 
472 

Melmoth, Wm , new conception of reason, 
n, 507-508 i, 803 

Menander, quoted by St Paul, i, 192. 305, 
325 I, 181 , II, 169-160, 256, 510 
Mercantile viewpoint, on the stage, i 179 
476 on style, ii, 444 i, 312 
Menton, G , his Immorahty, liebawhci y, 
and Profoneness Exposid, i, 470 
Metaphysics, Paradise Lost is three- 
quarters composed of, u, 297 
Middleton, ’Thos, cxxxi 
Milboume, Luke, i, 416, 448, 530 
Miller, James, satirises D m Harlcqum- 
Horace, lx 
Miltiades, i, 166 

Milton, the mmor poems, cxxvi Of Edu- 
cation, ii, 286, 389 Paradise Regained, 
I, 366, ii, 113, 368 Samson Agonistes, 
ii, 258 influence on D, Ixxxix, i, 44, 
463,489,11,442 D’s cnticism of, cxxxiv- 
cxxxv D’s opinion of his poetic diction, 
I, 452 D’s letters on Milton and 
Wycherley, ii, 221-235, 460-494 D’s 
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interest in, satinied, u, 448 critical 
attitude toward, i, Sll-514, n, 221-230 
Addison on, Ivii, i, S13-S14. n, 441, 492 
Addison and D on, xxxi Dryden on 
n, 100, 473 early commentators on, n, 
493 Roscommon on, i, 513 Rymer 
on, 11,169 Welsted on, II, 289 Paradue 
Loti composed three-quarters of meta- 
physics, II, 297 sublimity of Pandue 
Loti, 1 , 4, 219-220, ii, 39-40, 414-415 
the hero of Pamdtte Loti, i, 514 his 
breach of the rules. Ixxix, i, 331, 333 
compared with the Ancients, i, 211, 271- 
278, 331, 368, 400, 408, ii, 120, 221-227 
critical opmion on his language and 
style, I, 4, 429-430, ii, 292-293 double 
action in Paradtte Loti, ii, 42 early 
recognition by Italians, ii, 170-171 en- 
thusiasm for, xiii, xxxvi elei ation, force 
and sublimity of, u, 122 the flat jias- 
sages in, i, 276-277, 517 failure in the 
last books of Pantdue Loti, i, 351 his 
imitation of the 148th Psalm, i 372, 
If, 38-40 his mistake m the 6th book 
of Paradtte Loti, i, 353 neglected bv 
foreigners, i, 205, ii, 450 neglected by 
his countiymen, ii 28 32, 121, 160-171, 
401 his originslitv and genius, civ, i, 
333-334 propriety of opening lines of 
Paradtte Loti, I, 342 quoted to illus- 
trate enthusiastic admiration aroused by 
the Sublime, l, 342-355 spreading fame 
of, presages downfall of rhyme, i 379 
success due to genius and felicity rather 
than to art, ii, 367-368 success in re- 
living old words, i, 408 superiority 
of his blank verse, i, 377 tainted with 
Socmianism, i, 345 use of evil charac- 
ters, n, 312 use of machines, i, 106-108, 
369-370, 11, 228-230, 337, 360 his vast 
appeal to the imagination, ii, 224 as 
a cntic, cxxii, ii, 280 attitude toward 
drama, I, 302 authority against rhyme 

I, 297, 375 on climate and mannere, i. 
436 on Jonson, i, 302 on poetical 
genius, I, 330 on Shakespeare, i, 302, 

II , 14 quoted or mentioned xix xxi\, 
xxxiv, lui, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, cxiv, cxvii, exx, 
cxxii, cxxxiii, cxxxvu, cxlii, I 47, 107, 
108, 335, 374, 437, 451, 483. 499, 600, 505, 
511, 518, 526 , II, 17, 23, 171, 267, 275, 290, 
414, 424, 434, 464, 466 

Miracles, officially discontinued, cxviii i 
139, 259, 261 


Mist’s Weekly Journal, attacks Cibber, n, 
477 letter of June 8 wrongly attnbuted 
to D, II, 616 II, 499 
Mutofeen Beauty, or The Lyiir, possible 
source of Steele’s Lyvny Lover, ii, 479 
Mr Additon Turn’d Tory, ii, 449, 453, 466, 
456 

Mitchell, Joseph, xiii, Ixiii 
Mohun, Michael, his acting, ii 277 
Molihre, his beauties, n, 408 Cibber’s 
indebtedness to his Tarluge, ii, 187, 479 
excellent in humour, ii, 392 inferior to 
Jonson, cxxxii, n 408 lowered in esti- 
mation by his buffoonery, ii, 269-260, 
262 prmcipal characters are subjects 
of ridicule, u, 249-250 the purest 
source of his pleasantry, ii, 161 seldom 
treats of love, i, 284 successful adapta- 
tions of Terence, ii, 262 surpasses an- 
cient comic poets, t, 211, 224 universally 
known, i, 205 his use of the chorus, i, 
437 on the characters of comedy, I, 
476 on the realism of comedy, i, 312- o 
313 cited or mentioned, Ixxiv, exx cxxi , 

1, 167, 181 284, 444, 498, ii, 107, 187, 
281. 375 

Moivneux, Wm , i, 453 
Monk, Samuel, cited, Ixxv-lxxvi, i, 463, 
481, 507, 508, 617 
Montagu, Charles See Halifax 
Montagu, Mary Wortley, i, 503 
Montaigne, D’s trans from, ii, 524 exxvii , 

I, 287, 498, II, 191, 403 
Montausier, Mme de i, 495 
Montesquieu, cxiv 

Monthly Maganne (1817), prints newlv 
found essay by O, Ixx, ii, 503 
Morality, activity of the Societies for 
Reformation of Manners, i 469-470 • 
attitude toward evil charaners in the 
drama, i, 477 drama necessary to sup- 
port, I, 474 effect of the treatment of 
love in the drama, i, 473 effect of 
women plnving male roles, i, 465 im- 
modesty of the stage admitted by its 
defenders, i 471 as inculcated by the 
epic, I, 464-456 objections to obscenity 
m hterature, i, 198 424, 481 prevalence 
of sodomy, i, 473 sen ice of cnticism to, 
cix supported only by religion, cxvii 
use of the chorus in su,]portmg. i, 437 
vires of the town no, attnbutable to 
the stage, ii, 311-316 See also Luxury 
and Poetry 
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Momre, Beialeel, n, 290, 508 
Mossner, Eniest, cited, n, 607 
Motteux, Pierre, commenta on D'b worke, 
vu, xlvi-xlvii, 1, 423, II, 442 fnendahip 
with D, xui, I, 507 his ideas on bui^ 
lesque possibly influenced by D, i, 432 
cited or mentioned, xvui, xlm, li, cxxvii, 
I, 466, 468, 478, 498, 507, II, 511 
Mourning Poets, xlviu 
Moyle, Walter, D's letter to, Ixxix, ji, 
386, 522 his letters to D, x, xi friend- 
ship with Congreve and D, xvi-xvii his 
literary executor, xxxvii mentioned, 
xviii, XX, xxiii, xxxviii, xlvii, Ixxxni, n, 
454, 474, 491 

Mulgrave, £arl of See Buckmghamahirc 
Musaeua, i, 213, 236 
Muses Mercury, xiu, xl, i, 502, 524 
Music, attitude toward, i, 520-521 con- 
nection with mathematics, n, 298 dan- 
gers of soft and melting, i, 384, 386 
excellent when subsen'ient to reason, i 
385 opposition of Bedford to, i, 502 
its power over passions and senses, i 
263, 293-294 a sensual pleasure, ii, 394 
weakens public spirit, i, 388-390 i, 336 

Narrative oj Dr Robert Norns, Addison’s 
attitude toward, xxx, xxxii, n, 324-325 
n, 157, 324-325, 371, 447-448 
Nationalism, D’s, i, 10 relation to atti- 
tude toward the English language, u, 
450 superiority of English manners, ii 
250 II, 392-396 

Nature, actuality defined as life and moi p- 
ment, I, 463 akm to harmony, sym- 
metij', regularity, i, 481 ambiguity m 
the idea of imitating, Ixxxiv and art 
identified, ii, 401 Aristotle's rules as 
directions for observing, i, 96 attitude 
toward external, cii-ciii, ii 387 birds 
preferred to Italian singers as more in 
accordance with, n, 394 comedy imi- 
tates depravity of human ii, 30, 243 
248-249 conflict m man's soul due to 
disease in nature, i, 254 connection 
with beauty, i, 481 defined as genius 
or passion, i, 245-246 degeneracy of 
human, cxvi, ii, 30 dictates a simple, 
naive style in comedy, ii, 161 epic 
imitates human, exalted, ii, 30 equated 
with common sense and the rules, i, 39, 
96, 444 goodness m human, defined, i, 
117-118 great purpose of art is to re- 


store, to pristine order and perfection 
I, 336 grossest features of, capable of 
pleasmg, i, 494 human, more diflacult 
to understand than books, n, 210 kin- 
ship of the human soul with external 
and rural, n, 387 as la beUe nature, ci, 
I, 73, 93, 514 law of, begins where 
statute law leaves off, ii, 257 meanmg 
of, xcix-ciii , 1 , 202, 418 , ii, 386 Moderns 
surpass Ancients m understanding of 
human, i, 225 moral philosophy eslab- 
lished by law of, i, 237, ii, 110 often 
dictates expression in the greater forms 
of poetry, i, 375 opposed to the arti- 
ficml, II, 332-334 poetic stvle literallv 
inspired by, 1 , 618 Pope's ambiguitv 
concerning i, 403 reason is inactive in 
the perfect state of, i, 256 relation to 
poetic invention, ii, 518 as the sanction 
for the nilcs, Ixxxiv Shakespeare as 
the poet of, ii 407, 430-431 Shuke- 
9|>care's uncanny knowledge of human 
11 425 slate of human, before tlie Full 
II 445 StoK and Plutonii comepts of 
I 531 till works of (loti .iic regular 
though infinite^ larious i 335 I)- 

losmic thcon, cxv-cxm D’s pli isiiri 
m external, ii, 380-382 401 520 
Needham Elizabeth, ii 288 508 
Nelson Robert i 503 
Xeo-classicLsm, affinity with Platonism, i, 
481 D’s adherence to the principal 
tenets of, tx\ 

Neio, I, 172 

A'cseio quid, the, ii, 519 
Ncthcrcot, Arthur, cited, i, 425 
A'cw Project fur the /frr/ufo/ion of th 
Stage, a satire on Gildon and 1), ix 
summarized in Pope's Pen Bnthout lx 
xl, hx, I, 510, II, 476, 511 
Acu.' Session oj the Poets, hi 
Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles Duke 
of, Cibber's letter to, ii, 193 D's dc-di- 
eation to, ii, 176-180 revokes Steele's 
license, II, 485- n, 284, 291 474 475-476, 
479, 486, 502, 606 

Newcomb, Thomas, influence of D upon, 
Ixii 

News ]rom Court, ii, 518 
News-mongers, satire on, i, 441 
Newton, Isaac, Ixxv, Ixxxiv, xcix, cxix, 
cxxvii, I, 161, n, 208 
Newton, Thomas, citcxl, i, 517. 
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Nichil (pseudonym for Thomas Tickell’), 
XXXI, n, 270, 280, 290, 505-606 
Nichols, John, comment on D, Ixviii re- 
prints D’b Cfcomrtcr# and Conduct, n, 
477, 486 his dating of the CharacUrs 
and Conduct, ii, 485 
Nicolini See Nicolmo Grimaldi 
Niroll Allardyu' titl'd, i, 452, 491, 492, 
498, 505, 509, 523, ii, 423, 449, 479, 485 
Nonnus, i, 400, ii, 23 
Normanbv, Maiqiiis of See Buckingham- 
shire 

Norton, Richard, his devotion to the 
drama, xxxviii-xxxix D’s letter to, n 
392-393 stibscnbed to the Grounds oj 
rnhntm, i, 507 xxxv, Iv, r, 507 
Noicis, of Scarron praised, cxxvii, i, 7 
Novelty, D’s interest in the principle, of, 

I, 463 importance of, in art, i, 463 
Noyes, R O, cited, Ixxt, cxxxiii, i 49.5- 

496, II 435, 521 
\iima I, 242 
Nutt John, II 397 

f) — , Mr- S — , her reply to Win Law, 

II. 509 

Oates, Titii«, ii, 455 

OlMicenity, attitude toward, in literature, 

I xiii , I, 424 inconsistent with the spirit 
of poetry, I, 198-199 in the subject- 
matter of llteiature not dangerous, i, 284 

Orcosiunid Paper (1698) 1, 468 
Oicwnonal Paper (1719), criticism of Cato, 

II 456 citfd, I, 476, SOS 

Ode, Ancients excel Modems in the, i, 
223 I haraeter of the Greater, i, 6, 42-44, 
510-511 enthusiasm and passion its 
(hief excellence, i, 42 215, 228, 332 
form of the irregular distinguished from 
that of the regular, ii, 237 Horace’s 
success 111 satire compared with that in 
the, I, 364 Pindaric numbers discussed 
I 8-9 place of religion m the, l, 332 
practitioners of the, ii, 237 reputation 
of Cowley's Pindarics, i, 2, 425 true 
Pindaric distinguished from the Cow- 
leian, il, 495 Watts’ attitude toward 
the Pindaric, xxxii Boileau inferior to 
the Ancients in the, i, 226 D proposes 
to write a new Pindanc, i, 395 Ixxxvi 
Sec also Pindar 

Oedipue, its political meamng, i, 320 
'Of Plays and Masquerades,” authorship 
of, I, 505 comment on D, i, .505 


Old Devil Tavern, t, 17 
Oldfield, Mrs Anne, excellence of her 
actmg, II, 404 xxxiv, u, 406. 

Oldham, John, D’s reflections on his trails 
of Ovid, 1 , 423, 431 D’s attitude toward 
the works of, exxxvi character of his 
writings, I, 29, 428 critical attitude 
toward, i, 428 Ins trans of Horace’s 
Ars Poetics, i, 4, 430 mentioned, cxxxi, 
cxxxvii, cxlii, I, 3, 4-5, 429 
Oldisworth, Wm , his character of Edmund 
Smith quoted, ii, 483 
Oldmixon, John, esteem for D as a critic, 
xliiii relations with D, xl references 
to and ojnnions of D’s work, Ixi-lxii, i, 
433 467, 479 on amorous verse, i, 430- 
431 on blank veise, i, 499, 500 on 
Colo II, 456 on comedy, i, 445, 477,o 
486, 487, 494 on Collier’s style, i, 604 
on the controversy of Ancients vs Mod- 
ems, ,, 483 on the danger of variety , 
Ixvxi on lyrical numbers, i, 433 on 
the outcry tusmst the stage before Col- 
lier, I, 467 on the quaUfications of a 
(ritic, I, 527 on translation and origi- 
nalitv, II, 434 (itcd or mentioned, xm. 
xhx, Iv, lx\ , I, 436, 439-440, 466, 469, 
471, 477, 482, 497, 503, 511, li, 462, 460 
Oldys, Wm , li, 498 

Opera, D’s attack on the, 1 , 520-524 D’s 
attitude toward, satirised by Steele, ii, 
442, 524 D’s attitude toward dramatic, 
of the English type, i, 479 attacks on 
the Italian, Iv-lvi, i, 522-523, u, 301, 
393-396 better adapted to Italy than 
to England, i, 392 Boileau on, i, 383- 
384 a c-Kisc of the prevailing bad taste 
II, 44 cniouragement given the, m 
England, i 385-387, ii, 393 endangers 
poetry and other arts, i, 386, 396, 397, 
II 304, 422 effect on taste for tragedy, 
u, 450-451 Italian, effeminate and en- 
nenating, i, 384 smister attempts to 
establish thi , 11, 422 xlu, i, 404, 413 
Uras, Ants, cited, i, 429, 463 
Originality, Addison’s attitude toward, ii, 
492 commended m Milton, i, 333-334 
counection with imagination, i 490 a 
< opy bos neither the free spirit nor easy 
grace of an original, ii, 178 as an effect 
of genius, I, 451-452 imitation destroys 
surprise, i, 123 necessity for, in art, 
Ixxxix, CIV, I, 451-452 originals always 
surpass translations or imitations, i, 243, 
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426, II, 433-434 in philosophy, ii, 296- 
297 success of Milton and Spenser 
proves desirability of, in poetry, i, 489 
value of, n, 285 
Onnda See Katherine Philips 
Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of, pre- 
ferred by some to Marlborough, n, 40U 
Orpheus i, 213, 236, 239-240, 262 
Orrery, Charles Boyle, Earl of, subscribed 
to D's Gioimds oj Cntiatm, i, 507 
Orrery, John Boyle, Sth Earl of, i, 437, 503 
Osborn, Mrs Sarah Byng, on Steele’s 
Contciow) Loven, ii, 499 
Otrray, Thomas, his Orphan compared 
with Cato, rr, 66-67 the Orphan one of 
the best and most regular of English 
tragedies ii, 196 bawdiness of the 
Souldiera Fortune, i, 303 D’s opimon 
of tlie works of, cxxxviu as a comic 
poet, II, 120 had talent for both tragedy 
and eomedy, i, 403 neglect suffered by, 
1 413, II, 121, 326 his great tenderness 
and power of evoking tears, n, 121, 122 
a wretched actor, li, 184 mentioned, 
xxvvi, cxxxix, cxli, I, 491. 503, 508, n 
47. 257, 275, 424, 451 
Ovid, his character of Byblis, i, 1-6 D’s 
trans of, 1 , 423-431 Theobald’s tians 
of, II, 122 Welsted’s trans of, n, 285 
cxxxi, I, 156, 157, 253, 272, 273, 429, 11, 
13, 32, 143-145, 431. 

Oxford. Robert Harley, Earl of, D’s letter 
to, I, 521 D’s memorial to, xi bis 
promise to assist D, ii, 423 Lans- 
downe’s letter to, concerning D, i, 506 
II, 463 

Ozell, John, his trans of Homer, il, 460 
465 cxxvii, I, 427 

Pack, Richardson, D’s letter to, concerning 
Wycherley, ii, 409-412, 525 
Pacuvius, n, 390 
Pahl, Gretchen Graf, u, 430 
Painting, its appeal, i, 263 i, 336 
Panegvnck Bpulle to S«r R — B — , liv 
Pantomimes, condemned, ii, 290 
Parker, Sir Thomas See Macclesfield 
Parnell, Thos, D satirised by, Ivin on 
the excellence of the English language, 
II, 465 on rhyme, i, 500 on transla- 
tion I, 427 cited or mentioned, i 427, 
451, 482, 489, ii, 468, 469 
Pascal, his influence on D’s theory of self- 
love, xcii his argument that the di- 


vmity of Christ is proved by His plain 
style, I, 353 on the dangers of love m 
comedy, i, 473 on the passions, i, 471 
xciv, cxvi, cxxiv, I, 146, ii, 375 

Passion, aroused by the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, i, 516 arousing, the surest 
way to delight, n, 385 basis of, in 
self-love, I, 230 as the characteristic 
mark of poetry, i, 199, 215, 228, 332 
classified as natural or accidental, i, 258 
connection with imagination, i, 489-490 
consistent with the rules, cxxii-cxxiii 
Christumty exalts reason by exalting 

I, 260 distinction between enthusiastic 
and ordinary, r, 216-218, 338-339 error 
of Stoicism in regard to, i, 259 ci oked 
by religious ideas, i, 339-363 funda- 
mental to happmesB, xci-xcii, i, 471 
great importance m poetry of, i 135, 
199 historical poem deficient in en- 
thusiastic and ordinary, i, 227-228 in 
conflict with reason, i, 253 imonsistent 
with spetulatiie or sententious dis- 
course, I, 74 the language and style of. 
tv-evi ,1,2, 135 340, 424 may be stimu- 
lated by reason, i, 261 mo\ ed in tragedy 
by good characterisation as well ns by 
plot, II, 425 nature defined as genius 
or, I, 245-246 poetry reforms the reason 
by the force of, 1 , 337 provides the 
poet with words and harmony, i, 359, 
364 relation to gemus, i, 127, 136, 246 , 

II, 390 relation to inspiration m dic- 
tating the expression and harmony of 
poetry, i, 359 relation to reason, i, 117 
required in the ode, i, 215 as the source 
of all pleasure, I, 146-150 strong in 
proportion to the strength of reason, i, 
259 to be ruled but not oppressed, i, 
117 tragedy successful in proportion to 
its power of exciting, 1 , 200 two \aiic- 
tics of esthetic, distmguished, xcv See 
also Agitation, Enthusiasm, and Sublime 

Pastoral, supremary of Ambrose Philips 
in contemporary, cxxxvii, ii, 120 Sec 
also Eclogue 

Paterculus, u, 32 

Patronage, D’s literary patrons. Whig and 
Tory, I, 499 , ii, 173 Dorset as a patron, 
II, 379, 520 the flattery due to patrons, 
exxxvi-cxxxvii poor choice made by 
patrons of poetry, ii, 279-280 in France, 
11 , 170 in France and England com- 
liared, i, 412-413, ii, 302 Halifax as a 
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patron, i, 462 , ii, 251 not a prime factor 
m literary excellence, i, 211 the sad 
state of, n, 393-394 

Patru, O , Boileau’a kindness to, n, 325 
n, 375, 614 

Pattison, Wm , reference to D, Ixm 
Paul, H G, cited vu, Ixxiv, i, 431, 448, 
479 493 499, 506, 518, 521, 623, ii, 423 
491-492 

Peaiham, Henry, cited, i 508 
Pearce, Z , cited, i, 463 
Pedantry, discussed and defined, li, 203, 
294-295 prevalent scorn for, Iiv, Ixxxii 
Pecle, George, <x\xi 
Pelopidas, ii, 89 

Pemberton, Henry, on reason, !, 490 
Pembroke, Tlios Herbert, Earl of hie 
interest in D, xxi-xxii mentioneil, xx, 
xli-xlii 

Pcnrlrnfloii, or, Ihr Carpel Kmght, cited, 

I, 434 

Pengellv, .Sii Thomas ii, 203 486 
Penketliman 15 m , D’s letter to on the 
sad state of turrent drama it 472 xlm. 
It 219 

Penn, John, i 437 
Pepys, Samuel xxii 
Pericles i 159, 166 
Peripatetic philosophy, i, 135 
Perkinson, Richard, 1, 511, II 515 
Perrault Charles, Boilcau on, ii, 35 con- 
demned 1 , 399 on the Battle of the 
Books, I 206 liii, exx, cxxii , i, 460, 464 
465, 482 483, 528, ii, 363, 518 
Persius cxxxi, li 116-117 217, 220, 325 
489 

Peters, Hugh, i, 161, 474 
Petronius cxxi, i 245 487 
PhaedniB ii, 407 

Fhiliiis, Ambrose D’a opinion of cxxxvii 
exiKMed in Guardian no 40, ii, 104 
libelled by Pope, li, 325 as a pastoral 
writer ii, 120 superior to Pope in the 
pastoral, ii, 376 xxi, xxxi, Iviii, cxlii, 

II, 257, 417, 449, 458. 480, 477, 511 
Philips, John, XIII, xviii, l, 499 
Philips, Katherine, ii, 434 

Phillips, Edward, on double rhymes, i, 
434 on the need for design m all poetry, 
I, 433 on poetic invention, ii, 434 on 
rhyme, x, 600 on Shakespeare n, 426 
428, 430 i, 437, 611 

Philoaophy, its failure, xcii mcapable of 
understanding causes of the conflict in 


man’s soul, i, 254 less effective than 
poetiy, I, 337 onginabty m, a, 296-297 
Pmdar, D’a admiration for, i, 400 charac- 
ter of his odes, i, 42-44, 510-511 imi- 
tated by Horace, i, 243, ii, 187 reason 
for hia extravagant digressions, i, 332 
1 , 211, 213, 484, n, 89, 433 
Pindaric ode See Ode 
Piltis, Wm , xui 

Plagiarism, discussed, ii, 190-192 Cibber 
accused of, ii, 281 Steele accused of, 

•1, 23-28 

Pltan Dealer, peruidiLal ed by Hill, vu- 
viii, x-xi quotes D, i, 508 on operas, 

I, 523 

Plato, hiH dialogue on the immortality of 

I he soul translated, ii, 79, 456 interest 
in the drama, i, 169, 382 hie prose 
style, n, 2 his scheme of deities fol- 
lowed by Virgil, I, 248 c, i, 159, 170, 
265, 384, 398, 451, ii, 79, 395 

Platonism, affinity with neo-classiciam, i 
481 nature aa conceived by, i, 631 
phraseology of, employed m Augustan 
criticism, I, 73, 418, 481 
Plautus, inferior to Terence, n, 14 more 
siMcessful in the theater than Terence, 

II, 500 Sbakeapeare’s knowledge of, n, 
13-14, 432 1 , 40, 171, n, 258, 431 

Plats See Drama 

Pleasure, as the aim of poetry, i, 514-515 
D’s attitude toward diversion, n, 383- 
384 D’s philosophy of, xci-xcu 
PliDV, his epistolary style, u, 382 i, 308 
Plot See Action. Design, Drama, and a 
Fable 

Plutarch, D’s blander concerning, i, 475 
on the drama, i, 158, 174, 175 i, 235, 
242, II, 191, 431 

Poetic justice, D’s attitude toward, Ixxocviii , 

II 6, 7, 18-22, 49, 435-440 meaning of, 
II. 436-438 introduction of the doctrine 
of, in England, ii, 437 condemned by 
the Spectator, ii, 43 divine nature of, 

I, 183 implies belief in God and Provi- 
dence, I, 183 in the epic, ii, 111-113 
in Shakespeare, x 200, ix, 7, 288, 426-427, 
428 lacking m Charles Johnson’s The 
Sucrrss/ul Pyrale, ii, 398 necessary to 
lonvey the moral, n, 45 opinions on 
i 477 

Poetry, agitation neceasarv to, i 109, 135, 
199 Ancients surpassed Modems m the 
greater forms of, i, 261 attempts to 
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define, i, 484 beuuhed from evei-y 
country but EMgland, i, 334 its beauty 
depends on order and regularity, i, 202 
in the Bible, i, 271, 32S character of 
a poet, I, 329 the chief principles m 
the writing of, n, 338 combines all 
learning, n, 298 compared with historv 
and philosophy, i, 337, ii, 3-6, 299 defi- 
ciencies of historical, i, 227-228 defined 

I, 336, II, 34 delights of, i, 264-265 
dependence of, on the drama, i, 162, 

II, 179, 302-303 dependence on other 
arts and learnings, ii, 207 description 
in, I, 464-465 diction of, distmguished 
from that of prose, i, 452-453 discussed 
in relation to the historical viewpomt, 
i, 199, 265-266, n, 424 distingmshcd 
from prose, cv-cvi earliest, of a re- 
ligious nature, l, 364 effects the har- 
mony of the human faculties, acui effi- 
cacious in spreading the influence of a 
language, r, 204-205 emphasis on ele- 
ments other than action m, I, 465 en- 
dangered by music and operas, i, 386 
396-397, II, 304 English, has greatei 
force and elevation than French, i, 206 
English verse perfected by Waller, 1 . 14 
ethical purpose of, xciii excellence of 
Kestoration, ii, 290 expression in, often 
dictated by nature, 1, 375 fable the 
essence of, 11, 46, 389 final end and ami 
of, I, 110, 336, 514-515 flourishes best 
in times of peace, i, 529-530 the general 
laws of, Ixxxv genius in, described, i, 
222, 330, 450-452 gemus necessary in 
judging of the gieater forms of, i, 71 
great genius in, always accompanied b> 
judgment, n, 375 the greater forms of, 
weakened by rhyme, i, 375-379 the 
greater forms of, the language ol relig- 
ion, I, 338, 340 imitation or cop>mg 
destroys surprise m, i, 123 importance 
of novelty and surprise m, i, 463 m- 
spiration dictates the expression as well 
as the passion m, i, 359 machmes as 
the life and soul of, i, 183 meaning 
of design in, i, 432-433 most important 
element in, is genius or passion, i, 127, 
215, 228, 332 need of the rules in, Ixxx 
need of variety in, i, 109, 110, 111, 112 
noblest of all arts, i, 334 operation of 
mspiration, ii, 379-380 organic umlv 
of subject and style, ii, 32-40 place of 
enthusiasm in, i, 338-363 poetic fire 


caused bv great ideas, ii, 367 poetic 
fire more common than regularitv, li, 
366 poetic style distinguished from 
prosaic, u, 123 possible without metre, 

I, 215 power of arousing transport, i, 

з, n, 379 power of the image of action, 
1 218, 222 power of imnginative sug- 
gestion in, I, 462-463 power of restoring 
harmony to the soul, i, 263-266 pi-ng- 
matic test of the value of, i 43 profits 
more from Revelation than from natural 
religion, i, 364 recognition of a non- 
rational element in, i, 446-447 reforms 
the reason bv tlie force of jiassion i 
337 relation to government i. 207 296- 
297, 388-390, 390-301 . n, 2-3, 163 rel.i- 
tion to morality, exm, i 198-199 329- 
330, 481, II, 130, 403 relation to lelig- 
lon, x\xii, XXXVI, 1, 201, 230, 233, 252. 
325-326, 482 508-509 requirements to 
succeed m, i, 104, 290-291 rules foi 
emjiloving religion in, i 369-370 «nd 
state of the present, i, 328, II, 303-304 
its secret beauties d'tcovtrable onlv bv 
genius I. 440 should alwavs s|)eiik to 
the heart, cii, i 127 should imibilc 
la belle nature i, 73, 93, 514 stvic of 
hterallv inspired b> nature, i, 518 stv le 
appropriate to i, 47, 135, 464 , ii 34-36 
tninslation from, into prose not s.itis- 
factorj', I, 331 treatment of liivtorv m 

II, 8 without rules eiinnot be nil ait 

и, 283 written by great statesmen, I, 
164 the question of whether to be u 
cntic one must succeed in, i, 197, 398 
527-528, II, 23, 174-175, 197, 209 IJs 
definition of, xeiii-xeiv D proposes In 
fix the rules for writing and judging 
1 , 328 Bee iiNo, in addition to entries 
under the names of the poetic gcniie 
such headings as Art, Beauty, Enthusi- 
asm, Genius, Imagination, Imitation, 
Passion, Rules, Style, Sublime, and 
Versification 

PuUlKal StaU of Great Britain, reprint i- 
D’s Julian Caemr Acquitted, \\ 

Politic inns, satire on amateur, i, 441 

Polities, abnormal interest m, i, 293 ad- 
vantage of limited monarchy, i, 322 
antipathy of luxury and liberty, i, 522 
clependenee of libertv upon an estali- 
lished agranan ii, 10-11 D’s refusal to 
be a party-writer, xlvi influence of 
leligion on government, i, 207 jiolitical 
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aims of those who attacked the stage, 

I, 475, II, 318-321 political unport of 
the epic, II, 113 public spmt affected 
by the arts i, 388-390, ii. 183. 393- 
396 reasons for the loss of Roman 
liberties it, 89 relation of poetry 
to, I, 296 ichgion the only solid 
foundation of civil society, i, 373 ser- 
vice of drama to government, i, 382 
subordination riquircd m all govern- 
ments, i, 414 See also Government 

Pollio, 11 , 106 

Polvbius, trans by Shcerca, xviii 

Pomfret, John, cited, i, 522 

Pomppi, 1 , 164, 167, ii, 10 

Popp. Uunaad, vli, lx, ii, 324, 32i, 327 
354-382, 369-376, 417, 613, 516-520 Bs- 
mj/ an CrUtcum, i 396-419, 324-5;il, n, 
23, 104, 127 370 hia familiar letters 
introduced by a preface written by D 

II, 521 Further Account of Mr 

Kilmund ('urll, Iviii his trans of 
Homer, i 425-426, ii, 107-108, 109, 119- 
135, 150-158, 322, 323, 327, 365, 362-370, 
434, 461-470 Narrative oj Dr Robert 
\oifis hill II 167, 324-325, 447-448 
n<lc on St Ccdlin'e Day, n, 104, 416 
Faetorah li 104 Pen Balhout, a, 324, 
325 416-417 511-512 prologue to Cato, 
II 349 449 Hope oj the Lock n, 104 
122, 130, 327-352, 461, 511-516 Temple 
oj Fame, a 104 138-150, 323, 352, 417 
lersion of the First Psalm, ii, 130, 466 
II Ant Die Call It, ii, 417 Windsor 
Forest ii 104 118, 135-137, 352, 416 
lloims II 105, 459 connection with 
Eramtner and Guardian, ii, 103, 458-459 
possible connection with the JVew Proj- 
ect /nr the ffcffufatwm oj the Stage, ix 
accused of senile imitation, i, 528, n, 
4.34 liieiised of writing farces, II, 120, 
122 bis ambiguitv concerning nature 
1 403 iinibiguity roncerning ait, i 

411 Ills art appraised il, 400 as a 
critic, 1 , 527 did not write just sabre, 
II, 325 his originality impugned, t, 528 
a possible imitation of D, ii, 441 sati- 
iisc^ D’s atliliiile toward operas, i, 621 
satirisiH D’s interest in poetical justice, 
II, 436 a slaie to authority, I, 398-401 
his talents suinmansed, ii, 354 urged 
to translate the Psalms, xxxvi his verai- 
fic alion, 11 , 108 324 bis abuse of women. 
II, 364, 365 his cliaracter and reputa- 


tion, I, 397, 416-417, ii, 103-108, 116 
his concern in the ^^conspiracy** agamst 
Dryden ii, 400 contempt for profes- 
sional men of letters, xxiii envv at the 
success of Cato, ii, 447 envy of his 
contemporaries, ii, 355 a Jacobite, i, 
415 protected by a bodyguard, n, 358 
treachery to his fnends, ii, 104 his trick 
of writing panegyrics on himself, i, 417, 
531, II, 153, 469 unprovoked attacks 
on other writers, ii, 322 relations with 
Addison, ii, 324-325, 514 attack on 
Blackmore ii 107 compared with 
Hoileau ii, 375-376 relations with 
Cromwell, xxxvii, ii, 370, 442. 443, 457 
torrospondenee with Hill anent D, xhi- 
xlii! compared with Homer and Virgil, 
11 , 339-340 affair of Lintot, Addison, 
and D, ii, 371 his ironical praise of 
Pliil'ps, II, 469 borrows from Roseom- 
nion, 1 , 409 and Savage, xlm relations 
with Wycherley, xv-xvi, i, 630, ii, 356 
the quarrel with D and the reasons 
therefor, xxvi-xxx, Ivu, hx-lxi, i, 396-397, 
524-525, 526, u, 511-512 attacks on 0 
jiossibly instigated by Steele, xxxii, ii, 
422 449 his offer of assistance to 0, 
im his letter to 0, n, 370-371, 514 
his recognition of 0’s merits, xlvi D'e 
criticism of his works, czxviii-czzx 0’s 
iharactor of, i, 531 , il, 467-460 circum- 
stances surrounding the pubbeaUon o'' 
0’s Remarks upon Cato, ii, 447 on 
actors, II, 478 on the aristocracy of 
taste, I, 459 on critics, il, 487 on 0’s 
Gibraltar, i, 619 on 0 ’b mterest in 
Milton, I, 511 on description, I, 465 
on the diHicultiea of translating Homer, 
11 , 465 on Milton’s style, i, 429-430 
on the opera, i, 523 on the pauses in 
heroic verse, n, 496 on the permcious 
effect of Freni n translation and Italian 
•any. It, 450 on prosody, i, 453 on the 
qualities of a good critic, i, 440 on 
Shakespeare, ii, 424 425, 426, 431, 432, 
433 on simplicity of style, ii, 446 on 
Steele as periodical essayist, n, 481 on 
translation, i, 428 cited or mentioned, 
ix, xvu, xviii, xxu, xivi, xl, xlv, Ixui, 
Ixvu, Ixviii, Ixix, Ixx Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxv, 
Ixxvi, Ixxxiit, cxxviii, cxxxvii; i, 409, 
415-416, 427, 444, 446, 447, 451, 457, 460, 
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4SD, 491, 498, 614, 519, 531, u, 341, 347, 
3SS, 370, 423, 440, 441, 449, 473, 623, 524, 
526 

Pope AlexandePt Supremacy, ix, ii, 376, 
458, 518 

Popuid, quotes from D’s coDversation, n, 
513 

Popping, Sarah, ii. 457 
Potenger, John, vii 
Potter, John, xlv 
Powell, George, l, 492 
Power, Mr , xiu 

Preface, The, an unidentified work, I, 443 
Present Stale of Poetry, on the idea of 
progress, ii, 603 cxix 
Preston, Mr , his Aesop at the Bear-Oarden 
partly inspired by Butler, n, 468 
Pretender, the, i, 307, 416, n, 463 
Pride, its part m the Sublime, xciv-xcv 
Pnmitivism, D’s attitude toward, cxv-cxix 
I, 521-522 See also Luxury. 

Prior, acquaintance with Boileau and Da- 
cier, n, 490 D’s attitude toward his 
verse, cxxvi-cxxvii D’s relations with 
xxxix , n, 489 letters to D, x, xi letters 
from D to xi, li, 218, 489-490 Ills 
interest in the ballad, cxxvii on gemus 
and learning, i 451 on the pauses m 
the couplet i, 443 on the unity of the 
Faene Quecne cxxxiv cited or men- 
tioned, XU, xiii, XXVI, xln, xlix, Iv, 
txxxvii , I, 453, 500, 504 , li, 232, 491 
Probability See Verisimilitude 
Progress, idea of, cxix, ii, 503 
Progress of Dulness, announces D’s forth- 
coming remarks on the Rape, n, 512 
viii, II, 466 

Prompter, reprmts part of an essay by D, 
viii, I, 508 

Proposal for the Better RegrAatum of the 
Stage, i 510 

Prose, D’s criticism of writings in, cxxvii- 
cxxviii distmguished from poetry, cv- 
cvi, 11 , 123 diction of poetry distm- 
guished from that of, i, 462-453 forms 
of, admired by the Augustans, cxxviii, 
I, 427 French excel English in, i, 482 
must be reasonable, plam, and simple, 
I, 288, 315, II, 362 style suited to the 
familiar letter, ii, 382, 521 style suited 
to critical writing, cxiv-cxv, i, 16-17, 
441-442 style of CoUier, i, 604 style 
of Diyden, i, 447 style of Wm Law, 
n, 316 style of Plato, n, 2 style of 


TiUotson, i, 303, 503 style of John IVil- 
kins, i, 303 trend toward simplicity of 
style in, i, 442, ii, 444 
Prosody Bee Versification 
Prynne, Wm , i, 160, 301, 302, 313, 467, 603 
Psychology, applied in the analysis of 
Gemus, i, 460 applied m study of the 
Subhme, xciv developed by French 
essayists, xcii effect of the faculty- 
psychology on the concept of imagina- 
tion, xcviu effect of the faculty- 
psychology on the concept of reason, 
II, 607 employed by D, cxxiv-cxxv 
employed to sliow neoesraty for origi- 
nality in art, civ-cv used to support 
the rules, Ixxxiv, ii, 604 
Publius Synis, n, 160 
Pulchrum, the, as a category of beauty, 
xcvi 

Puns, condemned, ii, 341, 347, 383-384 
Wycherley and D on, xv 
Purcell, Daniel his comment on Steele, 
II, 212 

Purgation, D on, Ixxxviii Anstutlc on, 
I 170 in tmgedv, i. 32-33, 150, 152-153 
472 its operation questioned, i 472 
Puritan clergy, i, 161 
Pumey, Thos, mflucnie of D on Ixii, 
II, 450 

Puttenham, George, cited. I, 484 
Pye, Henry, i, 437 

Pyrrhus and Demetrius, an opera, ii, 524 

Quarles, Francis, i, 70, 503, ii, 29, 444 
Quinlan, M A , cited, ii, 438-440 
Quintilian, cxxi, i, 399, 410, 446, ii, 261 
Quintus Flammius, i, 395 

Racine, Athalic, i, 32 the chorus in 
Esther, i, 31-32, 444 preface to Esther 
cited, 1,31 Hippolytus,i,n Iphtgeme, 
II, 18-19 Phfdre, i, 74 inferior to the 
Ancients, i, 211 superior to predecessors 
who composed without rules, ii, 197 
universally known, i, 205 on the baison 
des scenes, u, 454 on poetic justice, 
u, 438 cxxi, i, 167, ii, 107, 195, 376 
Radcliffc, Alexander, quoted by D, i, 305, 
504 

Raillery, in the dialogue of comedy, i, 
486 evils of, us observed by Giles 
Jacob, I, 432 its presence in criticism 
objected to, i, 441 prevalence of, hi 
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Ralegh, Sir Walter, the greateat of English 
hutonana, i, 160 czxx 
Ralph, James, i, 437 

Rambouillet, Mile de, her acquamtance 
with Wycherley, ii, 409 
Rumillies, battle of, celebrated by D, i, 524 
Ramsay, Allan, cited, i, 439 
Rapin, Ren4, D’s attitude toward, czxii- 
cxxiii cScLl on D of his ideas on style, 

11 , 443 the aim of his Riflextons^ n, 
508 his character of Cato, n, 453 his 
rules for the leaser genres, Ixxxvi on 
the authority of the rules, Ixxxiv on 

comedy, i, 486, 493, n, 249, 500 on 
criticism of beauties and faults, i, 439 
on description, i, 464 on the English 
genius for tragedy, i, 482 on the equiv- 
alence of common sense, nature, and the 
rules, 1 , 444 on love in the drama, i 
438 on low thoughts couched in an 
elegant style, n, 457 on machmes in 
the epic, I, 461, 462 on the necessity 
of variety, ov on the ode, i, 42-43 on 
Pindar, i, 510-511 on the pleasure of 
violent passions, xcii on popular facor 
as a criterion of value in literature, i, 
447 on poetic justice, ii, 437 on poelu 
style, u, 35-36 on the purpose of the 
cpie, I, 455 on sententious utterances 
1 , 459 on simplieitv of style, ii, 445 
on the use of simile, i, 424 cited, 
quoted, or mentioned. In, liv, Ixxiv, Ixxx, 
cxxi, I, 453, 459. 487, 494, 496, 498, 500, 
514, II. 89, 130, 282, 294, 485 
Ruvenscroft, Edward cited, i, 437 
Reslism, in comedy, i, 285, 290, 293, 477- 
478, 486-487, 493-494, 496-497, n, 243^ 
247-248, 312-313, 471 in Restoration 
comedy, i, 477-478 justification of, xc. 

I 488 necessitv for, in drama, i, 185- 
188 ugliness as an esthetic object, i 
488 

Reason, Aristotle’s rules prescribe nothing 
but, 1, 55, 59 assents to Revelation, i, 
188 beauty depends on, i, 202 break- 
down of Cartesian concept of, n, 507- 
508 as conceived by D and his contem- 
poranes, n, 504, 507 a curb on imagina- 
tion, xcvii-xcviii elements in poetry 
which transcend, ii, 518-519 equivalent 
to order and nature, i, 202 feebleness 
of, in man, i, 337 imagination and, i 
489-490, 11,286 inactive in perfect state 

46 


of nature, i, 256 insufficient to produce 
happmess, i, 149-160, 471 inconsistent 
With certain sublime and esthetic emo- 
tions, IT, 381, 520 limitations of, x, 256 
makes against introversion, x, 389 never 
contrary to religious duty, i, 118 new 
conceptions of, i, 490 not the same in 
all men, xcviu parallel with nature, 
xcix-c Its part m great poetry, i, 263- 
264 partly divine, i, 188 poetiy re- 
forms the bv the force of passion, i, 
337 prose must be clear and reasonable, 

I, 288 relation to the passions, xci-xcii , 

1 , 117, 263, 259, 260, 261. 471 the taXeh 
aie drawn from, i. 96 scope of, limited 
m poetry, i, 446-447 superior to 
authority, i, 169, 188, ix, 34, 182 tran- 
sfondent powers of, i, 490 use in relig- 
ion, cxviii useless to angels, i, 150 i, 
191, 195, Ti, 267, 285-286 Bee also In- 
tuit ion 

Kced, Isaac, ins collection of D's works, 
Ixvii Ixviii 

Rejections on the Poems Made upon the 
Siege and Taking of Nennur, i 467, 511 

Reformation, established liberty in Eng- 
land, X, 360-391 

formation of Manners Promoted, i, 470 

Hihenreal (by Buckingham ei al), effect 
on public taste, cvni liv, I, 424 

Hehcaraal, a periodical m dialogue, i, 436 
on the stage-controversy, i, 502 

Religion, account of original sin, i, 257- 
258 exalts reason by exalting the pas- 
sions, 1 , 260 Christianity the only means 
to attain happiness, i, 162-163 comic 
poet not obliged to teach, ii, 266 drama 
useful m Bupplementmg, i, 474 dis- 
senter<4 and non-jurors a restless and 
unhappy group, i» 168 effect on man- 
ners of, cxiv England threatened bv 
popery, i, 301 English attitude toward 
, lergy, I, 187 il a part of the divine 
plan, 1 , 202-203 ^ he greater poetry as the 
language of, i, 340 greatness and sub- 
limity achieved through religious ideas, 
I, 356-361 grace cannot be taught, ii, 
266 hei^tcns sublimity, 1 , 230, 249-261 
historv of early Greek, i, 235^836, 238- 
241 Homer’s paganism less absurd than 
Catholicism, ii 134 ite importance m 
poetry, xxxm, i, 201, 227-228, 252, 339- 
363, 482, 508, 509 importance to govern- 
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ment, xxxvi, i, 207 machines m poetry, 
I, 183, 462 a means of reconciling rea- 
son and passion, xcii m}rstenea of 
Chnstiamty not to be taught by the 
drama, i, 185 need of miracles and 
revelation in, i, 269, 261 the only solid 
foundation of civil society, i, 373 
poetry and, in relation to the historical 
viewpoint, I, 199, 265-266 its place m 
the eclogue, i, 233 its place in the 
greater ode, i, 332 prevalence of deisti- 
cal and atheistical writings in England, 
1 , 186 priests condemned for lack of 
public spirit, n, 114 principles of 
natural, i, 183 proof of the divmity of 
Christian morals, n, 415-416 proofs and 
doctrmes of Christiamty short and plain, 
1, 261 Protestant reformation estab- 
lished liberty m England, i, 390-391 
purpose of, to make men happy, i, 252- 
253 reason our guide in, unless Revela- 
tion contradicts, j, 188 reason why 
Revelation is more suited to poetiy tlian 
natural religion, i, 364 reason never 
contraiy to duties of, i, 118 relation to 
poetic justice, l, 183, ii, 437-438 rela- 
tion to a theoiy of translation, i, 369 
rules for employing, in poetry, i, 389- 
370 sad state of, in England, n, 310 
service of poetry to, i, 325-327 Tasso’s 
error in handling, i, 369 use of reason 
in, cxviii 

Hepreaentalum o/ the Impiety and Im- 
morality of the English Stage, i, 501, 
502 

RctTospechve Review, article on D, Ixx- 
Ixxi 

Review of the Tragedy of Jane Shore, 
opposition to the rules, Ixxxii, n, 454 

Rhyme, defined and discussed, n, 238-240 
critical attitude toward, i, 430, 499-500 
D and B 3 'S 8 he on the use of, ii, 495 
a bondage, i, 297-298 double and treble, 
1, 9-10, 434, II, 495 essentially low and 
comical, I, 377 inferior to blank verse 
m the greater forms of poetiy, evn, 1 
297-298, 375-379 Milton cited on, i, 297 
a needless, barbarous device, i, 3-4, ii, 
236 opposed by critics but appealing 
to popular taste, i, 518, ii, 173 softness 
and effeminacy of, i, 430, ii, 169 suited 
to amorous verec and some kinds of 
satire, i, 379 

Riccoboni, Luigi, trans of Cato, ii, 449 


Rich, Christopher, xhv, i, 507, n, 186 
Rich, John, his benefit for D, xlu his 
production of Conolantu, ii, 471 xliv 
Richards, E A , cited, i, 432 
Richardson, Jonathan, p5re et fils, on the 
aim of poetiy, t, 616 on the power of 
imaginative suggestion, i, 463 on umty 
of action m the epic, i, 467 cxxxv 
Richardson, Mr , the printer, n, 502 
Ridieheu, i, 162, 164, 167, ii, 3, 170, 253, 
302 

Ridieulum, the See Comedy 
Ridley, Nicholas, i, 303 
Ridpath, George, his attack on D, i, 467, 
471 on the English character, i, 472 

I, 460, 473 

Rigaltius, cxxi, u, 218 
Roberts, Wm , on D, Ixxiii-lxxiv 
Robertson, J G, on D, Ixxv 
Robin Goodfellow, n, 348 
Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of, defended 
from the charge of immodesty, i 481 
his elegant way of scoldmg, ii, 498 his 
(axorite poets, u, 169, 473 mfluence of 
Butler’s hudibrestics on i 8, 433 his 
obscene verses declme in reputation, i, 
198 the original of Dorimant ii, 248 
relations with Wycherley, ii, 232, 410 
xxm, cxxvii, cxhi, l, 279, 413, 480, 525, 
u, 118, 237, 275, 277, 290, 327, 405, 434 
Rodd, Thomas, ii, 603 
Rollos, John, II, 481 

Romance art and contrivance in a good 

II , 49 more entertaining to common 
man than histoiy, ii, 5 

Root, R K , cited, Ixxv , i, 525 , ii, 519 
Roper, Abel, ii, 120, 464 
Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of, 
as a critic, ii, 280 condemned by Wel- 
sted, II, 289 defence of his trans of 
Horace’s Ars Foctica, ii, 289-290 Po|v 
borrows from, exxix, i, 409 414 his 
tribute U> Milton, u, 493 on Bucking- 
hamshire’s Essay on Poetry, ii, 290 on 
immodest language in verse, i, 481 on 
Milton, I, 513 on the relative strength 
of French and English genius, i, 482 
on rhyme, i, 4 297, 375 on the eu- 
jN'rioritv of English comedy, i, 445 on 
translation, i, 3, 425-427 quoted, cited, 
or mentioned, xxiii, b, hi, liii, cxxii, cxhi , 
1, 4, 30, 390, 398, 407, 430, 443, 480, 600, 
514, 518, 526, 527, 528, ii, 16, 137, 156, 
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158, 195, 198, 227, 237, 246, 257, 292, 293, 
295-296, 328, 330, 362, 387, 435, 463 
Rose Tavern, xlvii, n, 192 
Rosenfeld, Sybil, iitcd, 1 , 465, 479, 498 
11 , 498 

Rotrou, composed mtliont lules, ii 197 
Row, Mr (possibly Nicbolas Rowe), i, 507 
Rowe, Nicholas, Ills Amhilinug Ste/i-Malhet 
rejected by Cibber, cxxvviii , 11 , 278, 505 
his trans, of bman, 11 , 135, 466 D’s 
debate with, n, 402, 524 D's opinion 
of the works of, txxxvii D’s relations 
with, x, XI X\X1\, I, 507 his attitude 
toward critics, h\ his excuse for Shake- 
speare’s faults II 424 a rival of D’s 
for the hiureutcship 11 , 506 on ‘Shake- 
speare, I, 492. II 421, 424, 425, 426, 429, 
430-431, 432 433 xxxi, xlii, Iv, c\xxix, 

I 439, 456, II, 469, 473, 491 
Hoyal DicUonary cited I 503 
Riiaeiis, cxxi, 11 , 402 
Ruffhead Owen, reference to D, Ixsu 
Rules an outline of the, Ixxix-xoi mean- 
inn utid sinnificanie of the, IxxxM-xei 
paj chological basis for the, Ixxxiv sug- 
gested by ciiirent concept of the uni- 
venie, Ixxix-lxw importance to poetry 
of the, xciii-xeii charaett r of the major. 
Ixxxviii distinction between major and 
niinoi. xc greatest logiie of the, Ixxx 
growing opposition to the Ixxx-lxxxii 
signifiianec of the nttiik upon the xt- 
X( 1 absurdities follow the indiscreet 
observsnie of the n 68-80 Aristotle’s 
defended as merely directions foi ob- 
sen mg n.itiirc 1 39, *16 ait equateil 
with the, I 228 the .luthoiitv of tin 
II, 2<)5-2<16 defended ii, 195-198 280- 
299 .386 477 defended as the philoso- 
jiliers’ interpretation of nature 11 , 23 
defended ns the proper means of attain- 
ing the end proper to each geun , I 335 
diminishing importance of the in coiii- 
fdv I, 485-486 differenics 111 their atti- 
tude toward the, of readers and audi- 
ences of the drama, i, 519-520 doctrme 
of the distinction of genres applied to 
historical plays, n, 426 drawn from 
reason and the laws of nature i, *16 
equated with nature and coninioii sense 
I, 39, 444 for dedications, ii, 283 for 
familiar letters, li, 382, 521 for em- 
ploying religion in poetry, i 369-370 
for tmgcJy no* entirely applicable to 


epic , 1 , 130 forces tending to undermine 
the, I, 446-447, SIS' foundation of the, 
II, 286-287 insufiSciency of the, i, 441 
introduced m France by Corneille, 11 , 
197 importance of, n, 283 need of the, 

I, 200-207 no handicap to a good cntie, 
cxhii observed by classical poets, i, 
410, II, 197 occaatons for breaking or 
disregarding the, 1 , 331, 406-407, n, 75- 
76, 108, 484-486, 407-498 only one Greek 
tragedy completely conforms to the, it, 
287 question of the authority of Aris- 
totle, II, 503-504 relation of genius to 
the, cxxii-cxxiii, I, 96-97, 228, 451, ii, 
239, 363, 389-390, 524 relation to the 
quarrel of Ancients and Modems, n, 
504 reaction against the, i, 527-528 
tend to restrict variety and delight, ii, 
387 unities of time and place as mere 
mechanic, ir, 68, 282, 453-454 unknown 
until discovered by Anstotle, n, 287 
unfortunate tendency of writers to ne- 
glect the, I 201, 497-498, 519-520, U, 390 
Aristotle’s, little known in Butler’s time, 

II, 360 faults in Addison’s Cato caused 
by disregarding the, ii, 44-68 Boileau 
on the, II. 294 attacked by Cibber, ii, 
281 Jonson's acceptance of the, 11 , 295 
PaTodwe Lost not against but above the, 
I, 333 Shakespeare's ignorance of the 
cxxxii, II, 4, 430-431 Shakespeare’s ge- 
nius dimmed by not followmg the, u, 197 
Spenser’s disregard of the 1 , 331 Steele’* 
attacks on the, 11 , 259, 281, 479, 483-484, 
500 Temple’s attitude toward the, ii, 
293, 508 Welsted’s attack on the, 11 
282-290 D proposes to fix the rules of 
writing and of judgmg poetiy, I, 328 
meaning of D’s defense of the, ii, 504 
D’s abihly to see beyond tue, ii, 470 

Rider, Dudley', attitude toward the Talt- 
of a Tub, II. 523 on Tickell’s Homer, 
u, 460 on Voiture’s letters, li, 621 

Rymer, riiomas, as a critic, n, 280 his 
contempt for Paradise Lost, ii, 169 criti- 
• ism of his attitude toward Shakespeare 
I 445 Dryden’s heads of an answer to. 
a possible source for D’s Impartial Cnl- 
tek, i 434-435, 438, 445 bis Edgar, 11 
209 Gildon’s retort to, i, 434 justice of 
hiB censure of Shakespeare, i, 41 period 
of bis influence, Ixxx possible influence 
on V, II, 448, 463 praise of, n, 439 
piotugonist of poetic justice, n. 19, 439 



the tenets of hu school, Izxvu hu 
trans of Euripides, i, 74 his trans of 
Rapin, I, 446 his tnbute to English 
comedy, i, 444 D on the style of, 
cxxviii D’s reply to his Short Vtetii, i, 
11-41, 434-446 on burlesque, i, 433 on 
common sense in criticism, i, 440 on 
description, i, 465 on evil characters 
in tragedy, u, 463 on false entena of 
excellence m drama, i, 497 on Jonson’s 
tragedies, ii, 435 on love m tragedy, 

I, 438 on operas, i, 523 on poetic jus- 
tice, II, 437 on rhyme, i, 600 on 
Shakespeare, ii, 427, 433 on the unities, 
n, 453, 465 cited or mentioned, xui, 
xlvn, liii, Ixv, Izxiv, Ixxv, Ixxxiv, Izxxvui, 
cx, cxv, cxxii, cxxxiv, cxiu, I, 11-41, 74, 
129, 436, 437, 438, 439, 467, 483, 483, 504, 

II, 422 

Sacheverell, Heniy, his popularity, ii, 120 
n, 132, 199, 463 

St Ambrose, the Te Deum of, i, 371 
St Austin, I, 175-176 

St Evremond, an influence on D’s theory 
of the effects of climate, i, 436 laments 
Wallei's death, i, 13 his praise of 
“ English comedy, i, 444 on the character 
of the English, I, 482 on the effects 
of climate, 1 , 13 on English taste, 11 . 
ill9 on love in the drama, 1 . 438 on 
operas, i, 823, ii, 463 cited, quoted 
or mentioned, cxiv cxxi-cxxii, i, 31, 152 
287, 460, 463, 472, 496, ii, 485, 498 
St John, Henry Sec Bolmgbroke 
St Paul, i, 191-192, 254, 325, 371 , ii, 305 
510 

St Thomas i, 193, 478 
Saintsbuiy, George, cited, Ixxiv-lxxi , i 
435, 438, 445, 449, 464, 474, ii, 422-423 
Sallust, n, 2, 10, 11, 87, 89 
Salvmi, Anton, trans of Cato, ii, 449 
Salzilli, his Imes on Milton, ii, 170 
Sandys, George, cxxxi, i, 429, 608 
Santlow, Mrs , Barton Booth’s mamago 
with, II, 481 

Sappho, Addison’s opinion of, i, 430 
Satire, D on, n 523 D’s letter on the 
Roman satirists, ii, 218-220, 489-490 
Boileau’s, i, 226, ii, 118-119 compared 
with the ode, i, 364 distinguished from 
lampoon, ii, 325 distinguished from 
libel, n, 201 the enemies of, i, 311-312 
in Crock and Roman comedy, i, 181 


Horace and Juvenal compared as to 
their, I, 364, 487 Modems com- 
pared with the Ancients as to their, 
I, 236, 483 on personal, n, 216-217, 
486 Pope’s, not just, ii, 325 rhyme 
suited to some kmds of, i, 379 since 
Hudtbrat England has had no just, ii, 
201 supenonty of general over par- 
ticular, II, 396-397 the two mam types 
of, II, 218-220, 489-490 
Savage, J J , ii, 470 
Savage, Richard, relations with D, xliii, 
lx xlu, I, 511, II, 290, 512 
Savile, George See Halifax 
Savile, Henry, a noted wit, i, 279, li, 118, 
277, 605 

“Saxons, old," Dryden’s friends among the, 
exxx 

Say, Samuel, xxxvi 

Scaliger, Julius, cxxi, i, 220, 459, 515, ii, 
218 

Scarron, D's attitude toward, cxxvii his 
novels praised, i, 7 i, 7-8, 432 
Scenes, definition of, l, 323-324 the diM- 
sion of, l, 506 introduction of, n, 254, 
278 

Seipio Aemilianus, the tradition of his 
collaboration with Terence, II, 3, 423 
I, 164, 167, 176, 211, 476, II, 320 
Scipio Nasica, i, 180 

Siott, Thomas, his objections to the rules, 
Ixxxi, Ixxxiii u, 386, 622 
Sfott, Sir Walter, ii, 493 
.Scnblerus Club, ii, 458, 459 
Seroope, Sir Car, u, 497 
Scul|>tun>, the Laocoon admired, i, 220 
Sedley, Sir Charles, D’s attitude toward, 
(xh on ShakesjieBre’s learning ii, 430 
ojiinion of Othello, ii, 428 jiossibiy the 
original of Medley, ii, 498 relations 
with Wycherley, ii, 410 xni, xvui, xix, 
\xiii, cxxvii, cxxxix, i, 279, ii, 118, 237, 
290, 464 

Segrais, his defense of Aeneas, i, 460 on 
the power of imaginative suggestion, i, 
463 on sententious utterances in the 
epic, I, 459 on translation, i, 427 cxxi , 
I, 109, II, 375 

Self-love, the basis of all jiassions and the 
spring of our actions, i, 148-149 230 
the foundation of social motives, xci- 
xcii, l, 94, 103, 117-118 
Sclvaggi, his epigram on Milton, ii, 170 
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Seneca, D’s error concerning, i, 474 in- 
ferior to Shakcapeare, i, 400 i, 168, 
n, 32, 191, 320 

Sententious utterances, unsuited to epic 
and tragedy, i, 459-460 
Sentimentahsm, in comedv objected to, 
II, 268-260 trend toward, in the comedy 
of Steele, ri, 496 

Sergeant, Thomas, relations with D, xxxvii- 
xxxvui, I, 607 letter from D to, n, 
401 literary executor of Walter Moyle, 
XVI xiii, XXIV, xxvi, xlv, Ixvii, n, 461, 
622 

Servilms Ahala, i, 180 
Settle, Eifcanah Defence of Dramattck 
Poetry, i 466, 468 Farther Defence of 
Dramatick Poetry, i, 468 controversy 
with Dryden Shadwell, and Crowi.e, n, 
118 Loniroveray with Diyden, il, 463 
defense of Drvden, i, 478 hia fall and 
misfortunes ii, 400, 463 undesen'ed 
popularity of, ii, 118 his objections to 
the rules, Ixxx-lxxxi on the characters 
^ of eoinedv , i, 493-494 on reading plays, 

I 519 on satirising the vires of quality, 

I, 476 on the unities, ii, 454-455 i, 475, 
478 480, 497, 498, ii. 118, 284, 354, 512 
8ewell, George, his Oheervaliona upon 
Cato, n, 447, 449, 462 allusioas to D, 

I, 480 relations with D, xl-xli letters 
from D to it 221-230, 403-404, 472, 625 
allusion to Smith’s Phaedra, a, 483 
literary career ii, 491 on admiration 
III tragedy, ii, 452 on the effect of 
ojiera on the taste for tragedy, ii, 451 
on genius, x, 451 on the importance of 
enthusiasm, i, 516 on Shakespeare’s 
imagination, ii 424 on Shakespeare’s 
learning li 431 Ixiii, i, 500, n, 449, 
477, 511 

beymour. Lord Francis, xii 
Shadwell, D’s criticism of, cxl excellence 
of the Squire of AUatia, ii, 261-262 
controversy with Settle, ix, 118 a just 
writer of comedv, xi, 232 superior to 
Dryden in comedy, xx, 201 on humour 
and comedv, i, 485 on the houon des 
scenes, ii, 464 on Shakespeare’s imagi- 
nation, II, 424 ixxvi, cxxxix, i, 303, 494, 
495, 496, 498, 603, 528, n, 18, 187. 120, 
257, 275, 290, 438, 460, 496, 501, 612 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl 
of, anUcipated by D, Ixxvi on bur- 
lesque, I, 432 on Christian machmes m 


poetry, i, 462 on dialogue, X, 436 on 
good humour and railleiy, lii on the 
importance of criticism, evil Ixxviu, 

I. 481, 482, 515-516, xi, 265-267 
Shakespeare, Caeear, x, 200, 393, 524, n, 

6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 432 Comedy of Brrorg, 
XI, 12-14, 432 Conolanus, xi, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8-9, 10, 16, 17, 471, 472, 474 Hamlet, 
n, 7, 14, 416 Henry IV, i, 279-280, 492 
Lear, ii, 7, 428 Macbeth, xi, 7 Meiry 
Wives, I, 279-295, 300, 492, n, 391-392 
OtheUo, II, 7, 193, 407-408, 427-428, 625 
UK-hard II, ii, 306 Trodue, 8, 13 D as 
the champion of, ii, 483 D’s knowledge 
and love of, cxxxi-ixxxii, ii, 17 D’s 
attitude towaid hia historical plays, 
Ixxxviii D’s attitude toward his non- 
dramatic poems, cxxvi reasons for D’s 
attitude toward, in the Impartial Cnt- 
ick, i, 445 D’s alterations of, cxxxu;| 
n, 162-166, 166, 176-179, 421, 481 D’s' 
essay on i, 528, n, 1-17, 421-435 atti- 
tude of D and Symer toward, Ixxvu 
Dryden’s view of Conolanus, ii, 164, 
423 Gildon’s vmdication of, l. 434 
Lansdowne’s interest in, x, 492 Milton 
on, I, 302 , II, 14 the justice of Rymer’s 
censure of, x 41 replies to Rymer’s 
attack on, 1 , 434-435 Theobald’s service 
to, IT, 325 anachronism m, n, 431 the 
approach of the cntic to, cix-cx argu- 
ment concerning his learning, n, 430-431 
the art of, ii, 428-430 his celestial fire, 

II, 16 character of Falstaff criticised 
X, 279-280 character of his genius, n, 
4-5 comjmrcd with Otway, cxxxvui 
bis comedies and tragedies compared, 
11 , 432-433 b<B creative power illustrated 
bv Caliban, x, 490, ii, 424 credited 
with onginating dramatic blank verse, ix, 
426 mlicism of his art, xi, 428-4% 
criticism of bis expression, n, 425-426 
cnticism of bis faults, n, 422-423 criti- 
cism of his imagination, xx, 424 his 
errors a dangerous example, n, 17* ex- 
cellent in nature rather than art, ii, 407 
fulls to observe poetic justice, n, 7 his 
fume, X, 410 his faults attributed to the 
Ignorance of his age, xx, 188-169, 424 
a great genius, x, 40-41 his geiuus for 
tragedy superior to that for comedy, x, 
403 his genius for differentiating char- 
acters, XX, 424-425 genius of, would 
have appeared bnghter if he had fol- 
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lowed the rules, ii, 197 a greater cntic 
than Aristotle, i, S27 his greatness and 
bis faults analysed, n, 168-169 haste 
in wnting the Merry Wtvet, i, 492 
histoneity of his Soman characters, i, 
203, n, 431-432 his historical plays not 
tragedies, n, 426 infenority of his carlv 
plays, n, 209 known only m England 
I, 205 his lack of art, ii, 5-7 lack of 
a moral in his plays, ii, 286 his learn 
mg, n, 8-14, 430-431 love little empha- 
sised in his best plays, i, 285 lustre of 
his ongmality, civ his mastery of 
terror, n, 4, 425 not a great actor, ii, 
184 poems of Heywood ascribed to 
n, 432 as the poet of nature, n, 425 
430-431 poetic justice in, ii. 286, 426- 
427, 428 popularity in 1718-1719, ii 
167 power of moving the passions, ii 
425 relative merits of his tragedies and 
comedies, u, 432-433 bis reputation les.- 
than Steele’s, ii, 28 surpassed all his 
successors in tragedy, ii. 197 siipciior 
to French dramatists, i, 206 superior 
to Seneca, though surpassed by Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, i, 400 tragedy his 
mam talent, ll, 13 his understanding 
of human nature, il, 425 unfamiliar 
with the rules, ii, 4 unpopulaiity of 
his romantic comedies, li, 496 his vio- 
lations of decorum, li, 426 beginnings 
of the romantic approach in the criti- 
cism of his characters, ii, 425, 429-430 
liii, boil, Ixxv, exxx, cxxxiii, i, 13, 29, 
301, 445, 483, II, 164, 168-169, 257, 414- 
415 470 

Shakespeare’s Head, i, 416 
Sharpers, attacked by the Taller, ii, 18, 
438 

Sbeeres, Sir Henry, his friends and asso- 
ciates, xviii xiii, II, 409 
She£5eld, John See Buckinghamshire 
Shelley, his copy of D’s Grmmdi of Criti- 
cism, Ixxi-lxxii 

Shenstonc, Wm , Ixvi , i, 500 
Sheppard, Fleetwood, one of D’s friends, 
xu possibly the original of Medley, 
II, 248-240, 498 xx, xlvi 
Sherbum, George, mted, n, 458, 460, 462, 
466, 468, 469, 514, 518, 519, 530 
Shirley, James, cxxxi, ii, 403 
Short Defence of Two Excellent Comedies, 
a reply to D, ii, 496 


Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Duke of, li 
505 

Sibbes, Bichard, i, 161, 474 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his defimtion of poetry, 
r, 484 foreshadows doctrme of poetic 
justice, II, 437, 430 his remark on 
comedy paraphrased by Steele, ii, 501 
on Chevy Chase, ii, 33 liii, cxxii, 
cxxvii, exTX, cxxxi, cxxxiii, i, 467, 476, 
II, 431 

Silius Italicus, I, 400, ii, 23 
Sir Richard Steele, and His New Comedy, 
a reply to D, rr, 496 

Sloane, Sir Hans, letters from D to, xi, 
u. 490-491 xliv-xlv 

Smith, D Nichol, cited, ix, Ixxiv, ii, 421, 
426, 431, 432, 435 

Smith, Edmund Neale, praise of his 
Phaedra ii, 483 his opinion of Bunyan, 
II, 445 1, .503, II, 195 

Smythc, James Moore, i, 523 
Soames, Sir Wm , i, 8, 433, 625 
Socrates assisted Euripides, ii, 320 intro- 
duced natural morality or moral philoso- 
phy, Cl, I 237, 240-241 i, 159, 170, 171, 
364 

Sodomy, prevalence of, i, 473, ii, 510-511 
I, 153, 156, II, 311, 314-315, 396 
Solon, II, 2, 423 

Some Remarks vpon Mi Collier’s Defence, 
I, 469 

Some Thoughts concerning the Stage, pos- 
sibly by Collier, i, 505 i, 501, 502 
Somers, John, Baion, subscribed to D’s 
Grounds of Criticism, i, 607 
Somerset, Charles Seymour, Duke of, on 
Shakespeare’s style, u, 426 
Sonnet, D’s ignorance concemmg the, 
cxxvi CXXXI, II, 334 

Sophocles, approaches perfection only in 
the Oedipus, n, 287 perfection of the 
Oedipus, cxxxii Oedipus superior to 
Shakespeare’s Caesar because it is regu- 
lar and religious, i, 200, 201 D’s in- 
tended trans of the Oedipus, i, 507 
D’s admiration for, i, 400 employs 
poetic justice, n, 21 a great critic, 
n, 23 master of the sublime and pa- 
thetic air, I, 196 observed the rules, 
n, 197 overlooked by Shakespeare, ii, 
14 perfected Greek drama, i, 166 su- 
penor to Shakespeare, i, 400 his use of 
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the chorus, l, 444 cxx, i, 11, 12, 18-21, 
37-39, 189, 104, 213, 237, 246, 320, 331-332, 
627, n, 80, 288, 260 
South Sea Bubble, n, 263-254, 505 
South Sea Company, ii, 499 
Southerae, Thomas, relations with D, xvii- 
xvui, cxxxviii his aid m D’s Ltberty 
AMirried, i, 324 price paid for the copy- 
right of his Spartan Dame, n, 184, 479 

I, 507, 529 , u, 231 , cxxxix 
Southey, Robert, reference to D, Ixxi 
Spectator, D’s letters to the, ii, 18-22, 23- 

28, 421-422, 435-440, 440-442 D’s com- 
ment on nos 70 and 74, ii, 29-40, 442- 
446 allusion lu D in the, Ivii Addison 
commended for his part in the, n, 416 
(barged with borrowing ideas from D, 

II , 441 its errors, ii, 42-43 Ethel ege’s 
Man oj Mode condemned by, ii, 242- 
243 a model of critical urbanity, 
Ixxxm praised, i, 527 its service to 
criticism, liv iirtues of the, n, 204 
value of Steele's contributions to the, 
II, 192-193 xxiv, XXXI, cxxviii, n, 481- 
482, 487 

Silence, Joseph, his satire on D and Theo- 
bald, xli lx, I, 452, n, 517 
Spenser D's ciiticisin of, cxxxiu-cxxxiv 
.illowcd to starve, ii, 121 Ins error in 
treating religion, I, 369 fell short of 
the Ancients by not following the rules, 
I, 331 his fine painting, ii, 122 bis 
■mage of Neptune drawn from Homer, 

I 358 known only in England, i, 205 
a niightv genius, i, 160 obsolete m 
language, but still renowned, i, 410 his 
Jiov erty, ii, 326 his stanza, ii, 237, 494 
fill, (xxx. 1 , 452, 465, 483, 508, n, 284 
Spiugam, J E, cited, Ixxiv, cxiv, i, 426, 
427, 431-432, 436, 439, 440, 441, 443, 453, 
511, 527, II, 521 

Spleen, English people addicted to the, 
I 151, 471-472 

.Sr-iat, Thos, visits Cowley, i, 289 cxiv, 
cxxviii, I, 161, 436, 498, u, 501 
Spiirius Melius, i, 180 
Stage, D’s advocacy of a regulated, n, 
476 D’s four essays m defense of the, 

I, 520, II, 510 mtroduction of scenes, 

II, 278 mtroduction of actresses, n, 278 
need of an advocate, ii, 194 praise of 
the Bntish, », 479 proposals to regu- 
late the, 1 809-610 


Stage-controversy, after 1700, i, 601-502 
controversy in France, i, 467 early 
attacks, i, 467 the immodesty of the, 
admitted by its defenders, i, 471 m- 
terest m the, before Collier, i, 478-479 
Law’s attack and D’s defense, ii, 508-511 
works appearing in the, from 1706 to 
1719, I, 502 woiks appearmg in the 
from 1698 to 1700, i, 468-470 
Stage Acquitted, on the aim of comedy, 
I, 477 I, 436, 469 

Stage Condemn'd, on the Ikiglish charac- 
ter,!, 472 1,474 478 
Stanhope, H, pseudonym of the author 
of The Progreu of Dubieee, ii, 462, 463, 
466, 469 

Stanza, Spenser’s unfortimate choice of a, 
n, 494 types of, ii, 237 
State oj the Case between the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Sir Richard Steele, on 
Steeles immodest professions of virtue, 
n, 488 a, 477 
Statius, I, 400, 11 , 23, 351 
Steele, D’s relations with, xxxi-xxxiv, hx, 
n, 421-422, 435, 440, 441, 471-474, 476- 
485, 485-489, 498-502, 503 D’s criticism 
of, Ixxv, cxh-cxlii, II, 181-217, 241-274 
D’s letters addressed to, ll, 162-165, 171- 
176 borrows money from D, n, 206, 
476 held responsible for Pope’s attack 
on D, II, 422, 449 possible mstigator of 
attacks on D, xxxii, u, 399, 421-422 
his letter to Lintot concerning the Nar- 
rative of Dr Robert Nome, ii, 325, 371 
his portrait of D, u, 487 his satire on 
and ndicule of D, Iv-lvi, ii, 441-442, 
523-524 accused of plagiarism, n, 23-28 
his addiction to law-suits, ii, 202 his 
aid in insuring the success if Colo, ii, 
447 his aim in the Theatre, ii, 478 
his army career, u, 202, 211-212 asso- 
ciation with Burnaby, xviu lus attack 
on the rules, u, 281 a “diaracter” of, 
II, 213-216 his criticism of Ktherege 
refuted, ll, 242-243, 495-498 his concep- 
tion of comedy attacked, ii, 241-274 
hia distaste for critics, u, 487 dogma- 
tism and pedantry of the Guardian, n, 
205 hiB experiments in alchemy, n, 480- 
481 his fantastic proiects, ii, 190 bis 
Fish-Pool, u, 199, 480 his ideal of a 
fine gentleman, ii, 244-246, 497 imi- 
tates Terence, ii, 268 his mcome, ii. 
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210 his license revoked, ii, 485 his 
merit as a penodical-essayist, n, 481-482 
objections to his publicity devices, a, 
241-242, 253, 259, 282, 495 his para- 
phrase of Sidney on comedy, n, 501 
his part in the Guardian assailed, wvii 
Pope's infamous treatment of, ii, 104 
his praise of the British stage, n, 479 
his predilection for Terence and sober 
comedy, ii, 501 quarrel with Newcastle. 
II, 474 reproved by the Exammtr, n, 
450 his reputation greater than Mil- 
ton’s, II, 28 his service m the cause of 
liberty, ii, 171 unconsciously follows 
a rule of Aristotle, ii, 259 value of 
his contributions to Taller, Spectator, 
and Theatre, ii, 192-193 his vamty ridi- 
culed, n, 205-200 his warfare on the 
rules, Ixxxi-lxxxii , n, 500 on amorous 
verse, I, 430 on critics, ii, 209, 441 on 
the decline of taste, i, 491 on human 
nature, n, 445 on immodest comedies, 

I, 473 on the moving power of tragedy, 

II, 445 on Shakespeare, ii, 427, 429, 432 
on the umties, il, 456 xvii, xvui, xix, 
1X11, jncx, xlm, xlv, Iv, Iviu, la, Ixx 
Ixxxiii, cviii, cxiii cxxxix, 1 , 425, 438, 447, 
451, 507, 520, 523, 626, n. 425, 449, 450 
459, 460, 469, 519, 525 

Sternhold, Thomas, popularity of bis ver- 
sion of the Psalms, n, 280 his para- 
phrase of the 148th Psalm, u, 38, 40 
1 . 397 , 11 , 444, 446 See also John 
Hopkins 

Stesichorus, i, 213 

Slillingileet, Edward, i, 470, ii, 505 

Stoicism, attitude toward am, n, 310 con- 
demned by Addison, n, 452 conception 
of nature, i, 531 doctrine of fate similar 
to that of Calvinism, i, 125 its error 
in regard to the paesions, i, 259 the 
Stoic a type of the good Christian, n 
452 the Stoic not a proper hero for 
tragedy, ii, 49-52 ci 

Strabo, on the aim of poetry, i, 516 cited, 
I, 364 

Stratford, Dr W , his comment on D, Ixiii 
on the burning of D’s papers, ii, 491 

Straus, Ralph, ii, 460, 512, 526 

Stuart, James (the Old Pretender), i, 504 

Stubbes, Philip, i, 473 
(1 Style, appropriate to poetry, i, 47, 464 
appropriate to comedy, i, 486-487, n, 
489-490 appropriate to criticism, i, 441- 


442, cxiv-cxv appropriate to love 
poetry, i, 430-431 appropriate to 
tragedy, ii, 168 Boileau on the im- 
portance of, n, 292 the didactic, lu, 

I, 16-17, 441-442 the epistolary, u, 382 
enthusiasm not consistent with the epis- 
tolary or didactic, ii, 227 emphasiB on, 
after 1700, xxiii examples of good 
prose, I, 303 ideas on simplicity of, 
cii, 11 , 443-446 influence of the Court 
on. It, 443-444 irregularities of great 
masters pardonable, ii, 401 movement 
toward simplicity of, i, 424 the naive, 

II , 161, 470-471 organic unity of sub- 
jeit and, xcii, cr Platonic phraseology 
in Augustan, i 531 poetic dtstinguisbed 
from prosaic ii, 123, c\-cvi poetic, 
often dictated directly by nature, i, 375, 
518 poetic, a result of poetic ideas, ii, 
518 jioetry requires a bold and flgura- 
live u, 34-35 prose must be reasonable, 
plain, and simple in, i, 288, 315 , li, 362 
the simple distinguished from the naive, 
ii. 32-40, 470-471 simile and conceit 
discussed cm, j 2,91,424-425 variety 
of lacking in the Terentian dialogue, 
I 224 t,ilue of style in treating ol)- 
jectioiiahlo subjects i 481 Butler's, 
<\vi\i dollier’', 1 , 504 Jonson’s, m 
lomedy, II, 385 Law's ii, 316 Milton’s, 
I 429-430 Rvmcr's, cxv Shake- 
speare's 11 42.5-426 Terence's ii, 213- 
214 

■Sublime, D's account of the, xciv-\cm 
Db early interest in the ii, 520 D’s 
great emphasis on the, Ixxxix D’s studi 
of the, 1 , 450 D satirised for liia intercsl 
in the, 1 , 452 Acldison on the, Ivii 
iisBociatecl with imaginative suggestion, 

I , 462-463 catalogue of the chief pas- 
sions of the, I, 338 defined, r, 222-223, 
359 distinguished from the Beautiful, 
xcv-xcvi, I, 217-218, 516, ii, 401-402, 
524 its effect described, i, 46-47 es- 
thetic problem concerning the terrible 
and the horrible, i, 488 great souls 
best qualified to judge of the, i, 340, 

II , 174 heightened by religion, i, 249- 
251, 339-363, 508-509 illustrated m the 
Bible, I, 268 illustrated m Horace, i, 
218-219 illustrated m Milton, i, 219- 
220, 512 , II, 39-40 illustrated in Sopho- 
cles, I, 195 illustrated m Tasso, i, 345- 
347, 349-360, 354-355 illustrated m Vir- 
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gil, I, 220-222 Longiniu’s six marks of 
the, I, 369-361 passions aroused by 
the, 1 , 616 possible even in a letter, 
II, 382 relation to genius, xciv role 
of terror in the, i, 127, 517, ii, 425 
requires breaking the rules, ii, 486 sug- 
gestive power of the imagination in the, 

1 462-463 thoughts that produce en- 
thusiastic terror or admiration, i, 341, 
342-366, 356-363 Milton surpassed 
Ancients and Modems in the, n, 221-227 
See also Knthusiasm and Longinus 
Suckling, Sir John, D’s early admiration 
for, cxxvi, II, 384 cxvxv , ii 237 
Suetonius n 169 

Summers, Montague, cited, i 473, “MM, ii 
472 

Sunderland Robert Spencer, Earl of i, 
465 

Surprise, tlie chief method of arousing 
laughter m comedv, ii 331 importance 
in the drama of, i, 485, ii, 47 451 
importance in poetrx of, i 463 
Sweden, threat of inxasion from, ii 162 
Swedenberg, H T Kxvii, l 46.5 458 4,57, 
461 

Saift attitude tow,ird e\\\ iii , ii, 397, 523 
his attitude toward V hii hiii, i, 482- 
483 blamed for attack on D in the 
Hxnminer, ii, 623 passible indebtedness 
to Hlackmore I 454 on operas, i, 523 
on Steele as a jieriodical-essn ist n 
481, 482 lx bill IxMi exxxii, il 458 
459 611 512 

,S»mbume, opinion of D Ixxu-lxxiii Ixxxi 
Siph-iee, Gioxanni, i 264 , 488-489, ii, 394 

'laiitus, his style ii 2 trans by D, 
vii I, 172-173, II 32 
Talent distinguished from genius i 450 
Talfourd T N his (omments on D Ixxi 
Tasso D’s intended translations from i 
507 as a cntie exxi his characteriza- 
tion of Rinaldo inconsistent, i 194 his 
error in the character of Armida, ii, 388 
his error in treating religion, i, 369 on 
Lucretius, i, 247 , li, 324 Milton’s 
Italian poetry preferred to, ii, 170 one 
of the greatest of modem poets i, 194 
passage of, copied from Cicero, ii, 138 
quoted to illustrate the Sublime, i, 346- 
347, 349-360. 354-366 trans by Dryden 
in a passage m the Spanish FryoTf n, 62 
trans hv Oldmixon in the Amrntoa, n. 


387 his use of machines, ii, 337, 369 

I, 9. 47, 130-131, S17, ii, 130-140, 229, 334 
Tassone, Diyden’s allusion to, i, 434 his 

use of feminme rhymes, i, 9 
Taste, aristocracy of, reconciled with the 
idea of concensus genitum, i, 458-469 
change of, after the death of Dryden, 
xxm-xxiv connection with good nature, 
h-lui’ corrupted by luxury and the 
Court of Charles II, i 521 corrupted 
bv the opera ii, 44 decline of, in 
England, i, 491-492 defined, cx-cxi, i, 
441, ii, 503 Its dependence on good 
criticism, cviii desenbed as a fine 
disrcniment of truth absolute and un- 
changing, II, 302 dramatic writing in- 
fluenced by contemporary, i, 497-498 
the French school of, ii, 485 the gen- 
teel conception of Ixxviii the gusto 
grande, ii, 485 general taste for poetry 
neiir good except among Athenians, 

II. 170 in the reign of Charles II, i, 
279 291-2<H, II, 233-234 influenced by 
(limate, l 44, ii, 387 roamtainable 
only by criticism, ii 24 necessity of, 
in criticism, 1 , 410-441 446-447 obscene 
leisc dcchuing in popularity, i, 198 
possessed by only a small mmonty, cxi 
preferred to a knowledge of the rules, 
Ixxxii-lxxxiii present state of (1700- 
1730), T 203 206, 289, 328, 396-397, ll, 
43-44 119-122, 167-171, 276-281, 304 re- 
formed by criticism, l. 49-50 required 
in judging of poetry, i, 440-441 re- 
quired to judge of genius, ii, 619 rules 
now neglected i, 201 sublime writing 
beyond the taste of the vulgar, i, 288, 
289, 11 174 transcends good sense and 
expenence i, 70-71 the tyranny cxer- 
iiseil by men of, xxiii-XMV the uni- 
lersality of, Ixxix laluc of art estab- 
lished not by consensu* qentmm but by 
men of i, 287, ii, 31 

Tate, Nahum, bis adaptation of Lear, u, 
427-428 his [iroposal for regulating the 
stage, I, 510 on Shakespeare u, 424, 
426, 430 432 xiii, Ii, 506 
Tallei, its attack on sharpers, ii, 438 at- 
tuiks on D, Ivii, II 396 a model of 
rnlical urbanity, Ixxxiii praised, i, 527 
satire on critics m the, ii 23, 441 its 
service to eriticism, Iiv xxiv, xxxi, 
exxviii, II, 192-193, 204, 210, 415, 421, 
422, 481-482 
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Taverner, Wm , i, 523, ii, 403 
Taverns more dangerous than the stage, 
I, 503 

Taylor, D Crane, cited, i, 466, 467, 468, 
466 

Taylor, John (the water-poet), n. 362 
Taylor, Thomas, on the prohibition of 
French goods, i, 442 
Te J3eum, D’s version of the, i, 271, n, 
440 I, 326, n, 442 

Temple, Sir Richard, subecnbea to D’a 
Grounds oj Cntiasm, i, 507 
Temple, Sir Wm , his attitude toward the 
rules, Ixxz, ii, 293, SOS his objectiona 
to burlesque, i, 432 on climate and 
manners, i, 436 on Ancients and Mod- 
ems, 1 , 483 on the excellence of English 
comedy, i, 444 on genius, i, 461 on 
poetical justice, ii 437 on rhyme, i, 
430, 500 on spleen and humour, i, 472 
on the use of Christian materials m 
fiction, I, 462 Ixxxii, xc, cxxviii, t, 484, 
405 

Tenison, Thomas, i, 467 
Terence, adaptations and imitations of, li, 
258, 261-262 analysis of a scene in the 
Andm, ii, 269-270 his characters lim- 
ited but excellent, ii, 273 the charms 
of his dialogue, u, 161 deficiency as a 
comic poet, II, 159-161, 261 D’s enb- 
cism of, II, 470 epigram of Caesar on, 
II, 470 his influence on D, n, 521 
inferior to Moliere and Jonson, i, 211, 
224 lackmg in variety of characters and 
of style, 1 , 224 less successful in theater 
than Plautus, ii, 500 pleasing to D, 
I, 400 style of his dialogue described, 
I, 486, 11, 273-274, 282 superior to 
Plautus, 11 , 14 a symbol of laughterless 
comedy, ii, 601 the tradition that he 
was assisted by Scipio and Laelius, i, 
171, 176, 211, 476, ii, 3, 423 czzi, i, 40, 
380, 444, 516, ii, 192, 200, 259, 272, 285, 
307, 333, 407 

Terrasson, Jean, cxxii, ii, 363, 518 
Terror, appealed to by the ejiic, i, 127 
changmg atbtude toward, i, 488 charac- 
ters and incidents best fitted to arouse 
pity and, i, 128-133 means of arousing, 
m the epic, i, 128-133 its place in the 
Sublime, i, 127, 617 Shakespeare’s 
mastery of, n, 4, 426 as a source of 
pleasure, i, 488 tragedy instructs by 


means of, i, 32-33, 224 thoughts that 
produce enthusiasbc, i, 365^363 
Tertulhan, i, 189-192 
Thackeray, his attitude towaid D, Ixx 
Theater, danger of the closing of the, 
n, 413 management of the, in the 
Restoration period, ii, 278 opening of 
the Haymarket, i, 521 ordinary profits 
of second and fourth nights, ii, 178 
prices of seats in the, ii, 264 profits 
of Druiy Lane, n, 164 silencing of the 
Drury Lane, ii, 199 See also Drama 
and Stage 

Theater-managcra, criticised for raismg 
prices, ii, 500 their prosperity noted, 
ii, 6(X) their conduct a cause of the 
decay of the drama, ii, 277-280 ii, 503 
Theatre, The, D’s attack on Steele and, 
n, 181-217, 485 its desmpbon of D, 
lix xxxm, II, 256 
Theatre Mustek, i, 479 
Themistocles, i, 166 

Theobald, Lewis, D’s allusion to, ii, 464 
his praise of D, Ixiii cxxxu relabons 
with D, xli, 11 , 461, 516 answer to his 
paper in praise of Pope’s Homer, ii, 122- 
127 his excellence in varied fields, ii, 
376 letters concerning the Dunctad, ii, 
517 libelled by Pope, ii 326 praise 
of, 11 , 354 satire on D, 1\ in his scr\ ice 
to Shakespeare, ii, 325 trans of 
Aeschylus, txxxtii, ii, 376, 520 bans 
of Ovid, II, 122, 464 on Shakespeare, 
11 , 424, 428, 429, 431 ( ited or mentioned, 
lx, i, 440, 445, 495, 514, ii, 416, 425, 468, 
477, 511, 513, 517, 520 
Tlieophilus, cited by Colliei, i, 189 
Theseus, i, 166 
Thespis, i, 159, 166, 213 
Thomson, James, xlii, xln 
Thorpe, C D , cited, Ixxiii, Ixxvi, xtii, 
xciv, I, 463, 481 , 11, 520 
Three Hours ajlcr Majrwgc, its satire on 
D, l, 508 Ivui, II, 461, 464, 475, 470 
Thucydides, i, 160 
Tiberius, i, 172 
Tiberius Gracchus, i, 174, 180 
Tibullus, D pleased by, i, 400 Welsted’s 
translation of, ii, 285 ii, 106, 332-333 
Tickell, R E , cited, ii, 462, 469 
Tickell, Thomas, attitude toward his bans 
of Homer, ii, 468-469 his comparison 
of Pope’s translation with liis own, ll. 
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469 his ed of Addison, n, 481 his 
Homer compared with Pope’s, n, 183, 
462 DKI , n, 449, 451, 466, 466, 806, 612 
TiUotson, Geoffrey, cited, 1 , 465 
Tillotson, Archbishop John, the fame of 
his prose, I, 503 his prose style, ciocvui, 

I, 603 on the stage, J, 303-304, 506, 

II, 306-307 1,161,319,467,488,11,183, 
510 

Tilly, the late warden of the Fleet, ii, 190, 
480, 481 

“To Mr T S in Vindication of Mr 
Milton’s Paradue Lott" on Milton’s 
style, 1 , 429 

Toleration, religious, in D's time, i 308 
D’a views on, cxvii-cxviu 
Tonson, Jacob, letter from D to, ii, 399- 
401 trans of Ov id published bt , n, 
13 trans of operas published by, i, 
397 on Dryden's part in the Soames 
trans of Bodeau, I, 433 xlv-xv, xliv, 
I. 526, It, 447, 449, 499, 524 
roiim Dupiov'd, The, on Biackmore, i, 
460 on D's Smaldo, i, 479 I, 473 
7'oiin roll., reference to Steele’s interest 
m alchemy, ii, 481 

Tragedy, action or fable the essence of, 
u, 522 admiration as an effect of, ii, 
452 amorous heroes condemned, u, 
181 Ancients excel Moderns m, I, 223 
appreciated only by manly audience, u, 
393 Aristotle's reasons for preferring, 
to the epic, i, 339 Aristotle’s rules for, 
I, 19-22, 30-35 Anstotle on purgation, 

I, 170 better written m blank verse 
than m rhyme, i, 377 character of the 
tragic hero debated, n, 436-437 charac- 
ters suited to, i, 19-22, 35, n, 21 the 
chief characteis of, ii, 439 duef rules 
of, Ixxxv chiefly concerned with ordi- 
nary passions, xcvi the chorus m, i, 
30-40, 437, 444 common man less quali- 
fied to judge of, than of comedy, n, 243 
the declme of, n, 391, 450-451 design 
of, r, 19-22 distmguisbed from the his- 
toncal play, ii, 426 doctnne of the 
likeness of manners in, ii, 9-12 duties 
taught by, i, 184 effeet on public and 
pnvate men, i, 164-167 English genius 
for, l, 392, 482, :i, 195 error of intro- 
ducing the rabble into, u, S, 9 evil 
and virtuous characters in, ii, 453, 479- 
480 flourished in the reign of Charles 

II, I, 294 foundation of, is the fable. 


n, 46, 286 the hero in, ii, 452 heroic, 
condemned, i, 378, ii, 277 historical 
play not regarded as, ii, 426 importance 
of fable and episode, i, 31 importance 
of surprise, n, 47 instructs by terror 
and compassion, i, 224 liauon det 
scenea in i, 39 machines in, i, 479 its 
method of teachmg, i, 34-36 moral must 
be derived from the action, ir, 46 moral 
sentiments m, r, 34-35 moral value of, 

I , 200 moving power of, tr, 446 not 
brought to perfection by the Ancients, 

II, 20 of religious nature and origin, 
r 223 only the few capable of appre- 
ciHtmg, 1 , 459 only one Greek tragedv 
approaches perfection, n, 287 poetic 
justice the foundation of all, ii, 18-22 
punishment in tragedy of mvoluntarv 
faults IS unjust unless a future life is 
assumed, i, 183 principal characters of, 
must not be overly virtuous, ii, 50 
purgation in, i, 32-33, 150, 152-153, 472 
reasons wh" it reached a peak m time 
of Sophocles, I, 246 requires less of 
ver.9imihtude than comedy, ii, 263 re- 
semblance of hem to historical original, 
I 479, n 63 rhymed, in the reign of 
Charles II, i, 37S rules established bv 
Anstotle, ii, 2 niles not entirely ap- 
plicable to epic, t, 130 sententious ut- 
terances m, 1 , 459-460 Stoic an improper 
hero of, u, 49-52 style proper for, cvi , 
n, 168 successful in proportion to its 
power of exciting the jiassione, i, 200 
the taste for heroic, i, 49-50 the tragic 
flaw illustrated, ii, 66 treatment of 
history in, ii, 5-6 treatment of lo\c in, 
I, 129, 153, 438-439, ii, 168, 388 the 
two kinds of fable in, n, 438-439 two 
types of, recognised, ii, 425 unhappy 
endmgs m, u, 439 unity of place m, 
I, 32 universality of its themes, ii, 248 
use of BUnile in, t, 424 usefulness to 
government of i, 165-167 viUamous 
actions unsuited to, ii, 53 the wonder- 
ful an important element m, t, 230, ii, 
47 D’s opinion of Dryden’s work m, 
cxxxv D’s opinion ot Jonson’s work 
in, cxxxiii D’s attitude toward Shake- 
speare, cxxxi. lack of terror in Addi- 
son’s Cato, II, 452 Jonson’s failure in, 
I, 495-496, II, 16, 435 Jonson inferior 
to the Ancients in, l, 226 Shakespeare’s 
genius for, i, 403, ii, 13 relative excel- 
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Icnce of Shakespeare's comedy and, n, 
432-433 Shakespeare surpassed all his 
successors m, ii, 197 IVs ideas of the 
rules of, Ixxxviii-lxxxix excellence of 
D’s taste for, cxxxviu-cxxxix D pro- 
poses to discuss, at length, i, 331-332 
Tragi-comedy, D's condemnation of. 
Ixxxvii objections to, u, 440 on the 
origins of, 11 , 21-22, 440 
Translation, D’s Ion- opmion of, xviii, ii, 
416-416, 636 D’s acquaintance with 
works of, appearing before 1660, cxxxi 
critical opinion on methods of, i, 426- 
428 difficulties of translating Homer, 
n, 108, 123, 466 growmg demand for 
fidelity m, i, 437-438 historical view- 
pomt in attitudes toward translation 
I, 43-44, 428 must be adapted to the 
religious beliefs of the translator’s con- 
temporanes, i, 369 originality esteemed 
above, civ , i, 426, ii, 433-434 pernicious 
influence of French, li, 460 poetical 
parts of Bible should be translated into 
poetry, i, 371 theories of, i, 3, 426-428 
value of, II, 285 verse translated into 
prose IS unsatisfacton’ i. 331 vogue of, 

I, 427-428 

Trapp, Joseph, on admiration in tragedv 

II, 462 on Ancients and Moderns, i 
483 on the aristocracy of taste, 1, 458- 

489 on comedy, i, 445, 487, 494 , li, 501 
on the cowardice of Aeneas, i, 460 on 
descnption, i, 465 on the epic, i, 455, 
456, ^7, 461 on imagination, i, 463, 

490 on the bauua den scenes, n, 454 
on Milton’s style, i, 429 on poetic 
diction, I, 453 on poetic justice, n, 437 
on the preference for blank verse, i, 443 
on the supenonty of the Greek lan- 
guage, II, 4M-465 on the unity of place, 
II, 465 cited, i, 424, 437, 439, 462, 481, 
487, 616 

Trotter, Mrs Catharine, cited, i, 491, 522 
See also Catfaarme Cockbum 
Tnte Character of Mr Pope, authorship 
of the, IX 
Tryal of Skill, Ivi 
Tupper, Fred, cited, xii, I, 626 
Tusser, Thomas, exxx, ii, 284 
Tuve, Kosemund, cited, ii, 444 
Twickenham Hotch-Potch, D praised and 
quoted by, ii, 512, 613 viii, Ixiv , li, 464 
Twining, Thomas, ii, 438 
Tyrtaeus, i, 213 


Ugliness, as an esthetic object, i, 488 
Underhill, Cave, ii, 406 
Umformitananism, as expressed m con- 
sensus ffrntium, i, 458-459 as found m 
D’s conception of taste, Ixxvui-kaix, 
cxv as found m the belief that the 
human faculties are always the same, 
cxvi-cxvii as found m D’s objections 
to Deism, i, 2.59 in the requirements 
of the true religion, i, 253 
ftnitirs, absurdities brought about by ob- 
serving the, ii. 168-169 called "me- 
chanic” rules, II, 386, 453-454 of tune 
and place defended, ii, 195-196 sliould 
be observed with discretion, ii, 68, 76-76 
violated bv Shakespeare, ii 168-169 
Unity organic desenhed, ii, 32-40 
Unity of action, follows as a consequence 
of the other unities, n, 386 m the epic, 
i 61-62 457 possible even m a Dream 
or Vision II 139 i, 109 
Unity of cliarntter in the epic i 78 96, 
102, 116 

Unity of place critical attitude toward, ii, 
455-456 observed by Corneille, ii, 282 
should be broken on occ.ision ii, 75-76 
i. 32 145, It 68, 386 

Unity of time i 145 457, ii, 68, 168 282, 
386 

I’nivereal Btogniphtcal Diclwtwau article 
on D Ixix-Nx 

Urqiihart Her 'I homas, c vvv ii 
( wfulnrn of the Stage to Rdxgton and to 
Govenimi nt (1738), a mutilated reprint 
of D's I'irfulnim of the Slugi viii, 
i, 468 

ValeriUB Flaccus, i, 400 
Valerius Maximus, i, 171, 173-174, 175, 
178, 475 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, D’s attitude toward, 
cxli, II, 504 hiH objections to the rules, 
Ixxxi on the aim and characters of 
0 comedy, i, 477 on the importance of 
iharacters and dialogue in comedy, i, 
485 xviii, xix Ixxxiii, cxxxix, i, 466, 
467, 468, 471, 408, ii, 252, 275, 499, 600 
Variety, desirable in the style and charac- 
ters of comedy, i, 224-225 destroyed 
by long dcscnptions, i, 464-465 English 
love of, in drama, Ixxxi need for, in 
poetry, civ-cv, ii, 622 of incidents m 
the epic, I, 109-123 of numbera, t, 3 
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sliould bp tempered by the need of 
regularity, ii, 389 
Varius, II, 106, 280 
Vaugelas, i, 446, ii, 443 
Vaughan, Charles, on judging of plays, 

I, 519 

Vaughan, Henry, his interest in the Bard, 

I, 452 on originality and translation, 

II, 434 on religious verse, i, 508^09 
Vaughan, John See Carbery 
Verisimilitude, applied to dreams and vi- 
sions, II, 138 conneelion with the doc- 
trine of decorum. Wmii does not 
exclude the Wonderful, ii, 47 in epic 
maeliines, i, 460-462 more neceas,irv in 
comedy than in tragedy, n, 263, 337 
meaning of the doctrine of, Ixiav, 
Ixxxvii vanation m degrees of verisi- 
militude determined bv the genre, eii 
cx, II, 361-362 

Versification, D’s views on, evu D's essay 
on, 11 , 494-495 D and Bysshe on the 
heroic couplet, ii, 494 affected by the 
character of the language, i 211 the 
ciimponent parts of harmony, i, 376 
contractions required in verse, i 443 
the debate on the value of rhyme, i, 
499-500 double and treble rhymes i 
434 effect of the superfluous epithet, 
I. 443 force expressed in English bv 
using a multiplicity of consonants, l, 389 
the nature of "lyrical numbers,” i, 433 
observations on i, 453 pauses in heroic 
verse, 1, 442-443, il, 495 the practise 
of suiting the sound to the sense, i, 363 
scarcitv of treatises on, i, 453 usi- of 
hiidibrastic measures, i, 433 use of the 
triplet, II, 238 See also Blank verse. 
Rhyme, Style 
Vicars, John, i, 160, 474 
Victor, Benjamin, his reply to D’s Defence 
of Sir Folding Flutter, ii, 496 on char- 
acters suited to comedy', ii, 498 lix 
I mdication of the Stage, probably not by 
Wyrherlev, 1 , 471 cited, r, 466, 468, 475 
Virgil, D’s admiration for, i, 400 D’s imi- 
tation of book 6 of the Aeneid, i, 45 
ability to arouse terror, i, 382’ hia ap- 
peal to the heart, i. 112 attempts to 
ileprei late i 460 his characters, i, 77 
compared with Homer, i, 265 compared 
with Milton, I, 271-278, 334, 342, 400, 
408 the controversy over Aeneas, I, 
480 his dtaciiptioii of Fatna, il, 143- 


145 design of tlic Aenetd, I, 56-57, 60 
Dryden’s trans of, cxxxv, i, 267-268, 
269, 276, 331 his enthusiasm attnbu- 
table to religion, i, 227-228 his en- 
thusiasm illustrated, i, 233 ejne ma- 
chines in, I, 105-106 epic moral m, i, 
456 followed the rules, i, 419 a fol- 
lower of Plato, r, 247-248, 265 his 
genius, II, 7-8, 297-298 his great art, 
t, 246 a great intic, i, 197, 331 , ii, 23 
imitated by Bluckmore, i, 60 imitated 
by Pope, cxxix, li, 104 interpretation 
of a passage in the 3rd Eclogue, ii, 402- 
403 Le Bossu’s obst'rvations on, i, 75 
the moral of the Aenetd, a, 110 not 
always grammatical, ii, 401 the pathetic 
m, 1 , 131-133 pleased his contemporaries 
moie than modern readers, cxiv rejnita- 
tion of, 1, 410, n, 32 his simplicity, ii, 
36 his subhmity illustrated, i, 229-222, 
233, 349, 354 surpassed m details by 
Bible, Buchanan, Milton, and 8t Am- 
brose, i, 28< -277 umty of character m, i, 
93-102, 115-122, 135-137 umversality of 
the Aenetd, Ixxviu variety of mcidents 
in, i, 103-104, 109, 111, 114 wrote regu- 
larly, for all nations, i, 203 quoted or 
mentioned, exx, cxxxiv, t, 42, 47, 56, 
61-64, 66-69, 76, 81, 83, 84-88, 89, 04, 
95, 98, 99, 100-102, 105, 111, 113-114, 
116, 119, 120, 121-127, 131-132, 136-141, 
143, 213, 230, 231, 232, 234, 245, 402, 

403, 408, 451, 464, 484, 527, II, 36-37, 

38, 47-48, 106, 125, 140, 155, 156, 157, 

247, 261, 280, 285, 303, 312, 326, 334, 

340, 341, 342, 351, 353, 363, 366, 367 

Virtue, a Miltonic conception of, i, 318 
Vt« comica, explained, ii, 159-161 
Voiture, Vincent, his epistolary style, n, 
382 the gallantry of bis wntmgs com- 
pared with Waller’s, i, 13-14 as a lettei- 
wnter, cxxviii, ii, 521 translated by 
Cheek and D, xiii, i, 440 xix, u, 610 
Voltaire, his opinion of Lc Menteur, ii, 479 
Vossius, cxxi 

Wagstaffe, Dr Wm , ii, 444, 459 
llalkedeu, Mr, xiii, ii, 409 
Waller, Edmund, his poem To the King, 
OH Kvs Kavy discussed, i, 23-28 D’s 
tavonte lync poet, cxxvii appears 
largely prosaic to D, ii, 384 D’s excuse 
for the lack of emotion in, n, 401-402 
iidmired by Rochester, ii, 248 charac- 
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tpr of his Io\e pootry, i, 13-14 im- 
portance in prosody, i, 442-443 per- 
fected English verse, i, 14 hu poetry 
notable for sweetness but debauched 
conceit and point, i, 406 on the decay 
of language, i, 529 on the nature of 
the English genius, i, 446 on Roscom- 
mon’s trails of Horace, ii, 289 quoted 
or mentioned, li, cxxxv, cxlii, i, 0, 13-14, 
43, 161, 296, 366, 433, 500, n, 16, 169, 
237, 238-239, 257, 275, 277, 290, 355, 435 
’ Walpole, Horace, Ixvui, n, 497-498, 520 
Walpole, Robert, D’s dedication to n, 
251-263 xlv, Ixiii, II, 499 
Walsh, Wm , D’s attitude toward, i, 530- 
531 his relations v/ith D, xvii, i, 507 
his character, i, 416 opuuon of Cowley, 

I, 426 on amorous verse, I, 430 Ixxv, 

J. 626 

Warburton, Wm , his reference to D, Ixv 
on Shakespeare’s eharacters, ii, 429 u, 
425 

Ward, A, cited, i, 492 
Ward, Edward, u, 511 
Warton, Joseph, his scanty knowledge of 
D. Ixvii-lxviii I 437 
Watts, Isaac, his friendship with Black- 
more, xxxvi his knowledge of D, xxxvi 
his picture of the Christian stoic, ii, 452 
on double rhymes, t, 434 on machines 
m a Christian poem i 461 on the 
pauses in the couplet, I 443 on religious 
verse, I 509 xxiv i, 462, 500 511 
Webbe, Wm , cited i, 484 
Webster, John, cxxxi, i 437 
Weekly Ohservalor on the stage, i 502 
Welby, Wm , proniofed subscriptions to 
D’s Grounde oj Cnlu wm, i, 507 an old 
friend of Walter Moyle ii, 457 xvi 
XXIV, xxxviii, xlv 

Welsted, Leonard D’s reply to Ixxxiv, 
II, 503-504 his ,ittack on the rules 
Ixxxii, II, 282-299 attitude toward 
Aristotle’s Puehci, ii, 503-504 an advo- 
cate of progress cxix his claims to 
Ajiplcjrye, ii, 506 his dedication to 
Newcastle, ii, 284 differentiates be- 
tween esthetic and mathematical reason, 
ii, 507 proposes to translate Horace, 
II, 284 singularity of his attack on tlic 
rules, \ci translates Longinus, ii, 284 
on mutation and originalilv, ii, 434 on 
love in the drama, i, 439 on Milton’s 
style, i 429 on the perfection of the 


English language, i, 629 on the quali- 
ties of a good clitic, i, 440-441 on 
ihyme, i, 500 on taste, i, 441 on the 
two kinds of reason, i, 490 Ixxxiii, 
CXXXVII, I, 424, 451, 482, 491, 495, II, 281, 
290, 293, 416, 511, 626 
Wesley, Samuel, lix, i, 434, 467 
West, Walter, xxxii, xliv 
Wharton, Thomas Marquis of, subscribed 
to D’s Grounds oj Crtltcwm, i, 607 
Whal-D’Ye-CdW-Il The, attributed to 
Pope, II, 417 

White, H 0, cited, Ixii, ii, 460 
Wilkms, John, his prose style, cxxviii 
i, 303, 603 

Wilkinson, F , D’s friendship with, xxxviii 
urges D to translate Burnet, n, 526-526 
Burnet’s literary executor, n, 415 
Wilks, Robert, D’s attitude toward, xxxiv 
on the fitness of an expression in Shake- 
speare, n, 407-408 ii, 258, 404 407, 471 
472, 497, 525 

Will’s Coffee House, character of the wits 
at, XXV Its decline m glory, xxiii I, 416 
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